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MILITARY  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 


Ak  account  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools  of  different  countries,  with 
special  reference  to  the  extension  and  improvement,  among  ourselves,  of  simi- 
lar institutions  and  agencies,  both  national  and  state,  for  the  special  training  of 
officers  and  men  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  was  promised  by  the  Editor  in 
his  original  announcement  of  ^*  The  American  Journal  and  Library  of  £ducatum.^^ 
Believing  that  the  best  preparation  for  professional  and  official  service  of  any  kind, 
cither  of  peace  or  war,  is  to  be  made  in  the  thorough  culture  of  all  manly  quali- 
ties, and  that  all  special  schools  should  rest  on  the  basis,  and  rise  naturally  out 
of  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  whole  community,  wo  devoted  our  first 
efforts  to  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  best  principles  and  methods  of  elementary 
Instruction,  and  to  improvements  in  the  oi^anization,  teaching,  and  discipline  of 
schools,  of  different  grades,  but  all  designed  to  give  a  proportionate  culture  of  all 
the  faculties.  We  have  from  time  to  time  introduced  the  subject  of  Scicntiflo 
Schools — or  of  institutions  in  which  the  principles  of  mathematics,  mechanics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  are  thoroughly  mastered,  and  their  applications  to  the 
more  common  as  well  as  higher  arts  of  conBtruotion,  nuushinory,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture,  are  experimentally  taught.  In  this  kind  of  instruction  must 
we  look  for  the  special  training  of  our  engineers,  both  civil  and  military  ;  and 
schools  of  this  kind  established  in  every  state,  should  turn  out  every  year  a 
certain  number  of  candidates  of  suitable  age  to  compete  freely  in  open  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  a  great  National  School,  like  the  Polytechnic  at  Paris,  or 
the  purely  scientific  course  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  then  after 
two  years  of  severe  study,  and  having  been  found  qualified  by  repeated  examina- 
tions, semi-annual  and  final,  by  a  board  composed,  not  of  honorary  visitors,  but 
of  experts  in  each  science,  should  pass  to  schools  of  application  or  triuning  for 
the  special  service  for  which  they  have  a  natural  aptitude  and  particular  prepara- 
tion. 

The  terrible  realities  of  our  present  situation  as  a  people — ^the  fact  that  within 
a  period  of  twelve  months  a  million  of  able  bodied  men  have  been  summoned  to 
arms  from  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  office,  the  shop,  and  the  field,  and  are 
now  in  hostile  array,  or  in  actual  conflict,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  no  less  alarming  aspect  of  the  future,  arising  not  only  from  the  delicate 
position  of  our  own  relations  with  foreign  government*,  but  from  the  armed  in- 
terference of  the  great  Military  Powers  of  Europe  in  the  internal  afiuirs  of  a 
neighboring  republic,  have  brought  up  the  subject  of  Military  Schools,  and 
MiLiTABT  Education,  for  consideration  and  action  with  an  urgency  which  admits 
of  no  delay.  Something  must  and  will  be  done  at  once.  And  in  reply  to  numer- 
ous letters  for  information  and  suggestions,  and  to  enable  those  who  are  urging 
the  National,  State  or  Municipal  authorities  to  provide  additional  facilities  for 
military  instruction,  or  who  may  propose  to  establish  schools,  or  engraft  on  existing 
schools  exercises  for  this  purpose, — to  profit  by  the  experience  of  our  own  and 
other  countries,  in  the  work  of  training  officers  and  men  for  tlie  Art  of  War, 
we  shall  bring  together  into  a  single  volume,  '*  Fttpere  on  Military  Education^^^ 
which  it  was  our  intention  to  publish  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Ni<w  Series 
of  the  ^^  American  Journal  of  Education^ 
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This  volume,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Contenta,  presents  a  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  Institutions  and  Courses  of  Instruction,  which  the  chief  nations  of 
Europe  have  matured  from  their  own  experience,  and  the  study  of  each  other's 
improvements,  to  perfect  their  officers  for  every  department  of  military  and  naval 
service  which  the  exigences  of  modem  warfare  require,  and  at  the  some  time, 
furnishes  valuable  hints  for  the  final  organization  of  our  entire  military  estab- 
lishmenu,  both  Qatlonal  and  state. 

We  shall  publish  in  the  Fart  devoted  to  the  United  States,  an  account  of  the 
Militai^  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy  at  Newport,  and  other  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies,— State,  Associated,  and  Individual,  for  Military  instruc- 
tion, now  in  existence  in  this  country,  together  with  several  communications  and 
suggestions  which  we^ave  received  in  advocacy  of  Military  Drill  and  Gymnastic 
•xercises  in  Schools.  We  do  not  object  to  a  moderate  amount  of  this  Drill  and 
these  exercises,  properly  regulated  as  to  time  and  amount,  and  given  by  competent 
teachers.  There  is  much  of  great  practioal  value  in  the  military  element,  in  re- 
spect both  to  physical  training,  and  moral  and  mental  discipline.  But  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  physical  degeneracy,  or  the  lock  of  military  aptitude  and  spirit 
of  the  American  people — at  least  to  the  extent  asserted  to  exist  by  many  writers 
on  the  subject  And  wo  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  juvenile  military  drill, 
•ny  organization  of  cadet-corps,  any  amount  of  rifle  or  musket  practice,  or  target 
•hooting,  valuable  as  these  are,  will  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  severe  sci- 
entific study,  or  the  special  training  which  a  well  organized  system  of  military 
institutions  provides  for  the  training  of  officers  both  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Our  old  and  abiding  reliance  for  industrial  progress,  social  well  being,  internal 
peace,  and  security  from  foreign  aggression  rests  on : — 

I.  The  bettor  Elementary  education  of  the  whole  people — through  better  homes 
and  better  schools — through  homes,  such  as  Christianity  establishes  and  recog- 
nizes, and  schools,  common  because  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good 
enough  for  the  best, — made  better  by  a  more  intelligent  public  conviction  of  tlieir 
necessity,  and  a  more  general  knowledge  among  adults  of  the  most  direct  modes 
of  effecting  their  unprovement,  and  by  the  joint  action  of  more  intelligent 
parents,  better  qualified  teachers,  and  more  faithful  school  officers.  This  first 
great  point  must  be  secured  by  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  agen- 
aies  and  measures  now  employed  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools,  and  a 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  enormous  amount  of  stolid  ignorance  and  half 
education,  or  mis-education  which  now  prevails,  even  in  states  where  the  most 
Attention  has  been  paid  to  popular  education. 

II.  The  establishment  of  a  System  of  Public  High  Schools  in  every  state — far 
more  complete  than  exists  at  this  time,  based  on  the  system  of  Elementary 
Schools,  into  which  candidates  shall  gain  admission  only  after  having  been  found 
qualified  in  certain  studies  by  an  open  examination.  The  studies  of  this  class 
of  schools  should  be  preparatory  both  in  literature  and  science  for  what  is  now 
tlie  College  Course,  and  for  what  is  now  also  the  requirements  in  mathematics  in 
the  Second  Year's  Course  at  the  MiUtary  Academy  at  West  Point. 

III.  A  syi<tcm  of  Special  Schools,  either  in  connection  with  existing  Colleges, 
or  on  an  independent  basis,  in  which  the  principles  of  science  shall  bo  taught 
with  special  reference  to  their  applications  to  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  War.  Fore- 
most in  this  class  should  stand  a  Naitional  School  of  Science,  of^nized  and  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France,  and  preparatory  to  Special 
Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

IV.  The  Appointment  to  vacancies,  in  all  higher  Public  Schools,  either  among 
teachers  or  pupils,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  Public  Service  by  Open 
Competitive  Examination.  To  a  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done, 
is  doing,  oris  pn»poRed  to  be  done  in  reference  to  these  great  points,  the  Nkw 
Skrixs  of  "  The  American  Journal  of  Edacatwn^''  will  be  devoted. 
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Thk  following  account  of  the  Ststbm  of  Militakt  Education  m 
Fbakcs,  except  in  the  case  of  three  or  four  schools,  where  credit  is 
given  to  other,  authorities,  is  taken  fh>m  an  English  Document 
entitled  ^^Report  of  the  Oommiasioners  appointed  (by  the  Secretary 
of  War)  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  reorganizing  the  system  of 
Training  Officers  for  the  Scientijic  Corps:  together  with  an  Account 
of  Foreign  and  other  Military  Education,^  Reference  has  been  had, 
especially  in  the  Programmes  and  Courses  of  Instruction  to  the 
original  authorities  referred  to  by  the  Commissioners. 

L  General  Uilttabt  OaaAKizATON  of  France. 

Yauchelle's  Course  d'  Administration  MilitairOi  3  vols. 
It.  The  Polttechnic. 

1.  Fourcy's  Histoire  de  I'Ecole  Polytechnique. 
3.  D^oret  poitant  rOrganisation,  Ac 

3.  R^glement  pour  lo  Service  Interieur. 

4.  Progpramme  de  TEnseignement  Interieur. 

*  5.  Prog^ramme  des  Connaissances  Exigees  pour  Admisston,  ftc. 

6.  Rapport  de  la  Commisaion  Mixte^  1850. 

7.  Repertoire  de  TEcole  Poljtechnique ;  by  M.  Marielle. 

8.  Calenders  from  1833. 

9.  Pamphlets— by  M.  le  Marquis  de  Cbambray,  1836;    by  V.  D. 

Bugnot,  1837 ;  hj  U.  Arago,  1853. 
nL  School  of  Application  at  Metz,  and  St  Ctb. 

Dtoet  Imperial,  Ac.,  1854. 
TV,  School  for  the  Staff  at  Paris. 

Manuel  R^glementaire  a  1'  Usage,  Ac. 
Y.  Annuaire  de  l^Instrcction  Pubuqus,  1860. 


MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  FRANCE. 


I.      MILITART  SYSTEM. 

The  French  annies  are  composed  of  soldiers  levied  by  yearly 
coQacription  for  a  fienrioe  of  seven  years^  Substitutes  are  allowed^ 
bat  in  aooordanoe  with  a  recent  alter»tioD)  they  are  selected  by  the 
state.  Privikte  anrangementa  are  no  longer  permitted ;  a  fixed  sum 
is  pud  over  to  the  aathorities,  and  the  choice  of  the  substitutes 
made  by  them. 

The  troops  are  officered  partly  from  the  military  sdiools  and 
partly  by  promotion  from  the  ranks.  The  propc^ions  are  estalv- 
lished  by  law.  One^-third  of  the  commissions  are  reserved  for  the 
military  schools,  and  one-third  left  for  the  promotion  from  the  ranks^ 
The  disposal  of  the  remaining  third  part  is  left  to  the  Emperor. 

The  promotion  is  partly  by  seniority  and  partly  by  selection. 

The  following  regulations  exift  as  to  the  length  of  service  in  each 
rank  before  promotion  can  be  given,  during  a  period  of  peace : — 

A  second  Lieutei^t  can  not  be  promoted  to  Lieutenant  under  2  years'  service. 
A  Lieutenant  "  "  Captain  "     2  " 

A  Captain  "  "  Major  "     4  " 

A  Major  "  "  Lteat-Col.        «     3  " 

A  Lieutenaat<}<^oiiel  '*         .  "  Colonel  **     2  '* 

But  in  time  of  war  these  regulations  are  not  in  force. 

Up  to  the  rank  of  captain,  two-thirds  of  the  promotion  takes 
place  according  to  seniority,  and  the  other  one-third  by  selection. 

From  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  major  {chef  de  hataillon  ou 
d^escadron)  half  of  the  promotion  is  by  seniority  and  the  other  half 
by  selection,  and  from  major  upwards,  it  is  entirely  by  selection. 

The  steps  which  lead  to  the  selection  are  as  follows : — The  gene- 
ral officers  appointed  by  the  minister  at  war  to  make  the  annual  in- 
spections of  the  several  divisions  of  the  army  of  France,  who  are 
called  inspectors-general,  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  tours 
of  inspection,  return  to  Paris  and  assemble  together  for  the  pui-pose 
of  comparing  their  notes  respecting  the  officers  they  have  each  seen, 
and  thus  prepare  a  list  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  recom- 
mend that  the  selection  for  promotion  should  be  made. 

We  were  informed  that  the  present  minister  of  war  ahnost  inva- 
riably promoted  the  officers  from  the  head  of  this  list,  or,  in  other 
words,  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector-general. 
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n.     KILTTABT  SOHOOI& 

The  principal  Military  Schools  at  present  existing  in  France  are 
the  following : — 

1.  The  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris  (EboU  Impiriak  Folyiechniquey)  prepara- 
tory to— 

2.  The  Artillery  and  Engineers  School  of  Application  at  Metz  {Ecole  ImpS* 
riale  tP  Application  de  VArti&rie  et  du  Ghiie.) 

3.  The  Military  School  at  St  Cyr  (Book  ImpMale  Sp6ciaJe  MUitaire,)  for  the 
Infantry  and  Cavalry,  into  which  the  Officers'  Department  of  the  Cavalry  School 
at  Saumur  has  lately  been  absorbed. 

4.  The  Staff  School  at  Paris  (Ecole  ImpMiU  d^Applicaiion  d^Etat  Major.) 
&  Ibo  Military  X!)rphan  School  (Frytanee  In^iriak  MUitaire)  at  La  Fleche. 

6.  The  Medical  School  {Ecde  ImpiHale  de  Medicine  et  de  Pharmacie  MUitaires) 
recently  established  in  connection  with  the  Hospital  of  Yal-de-Grace. 

7.  The  School  of  Mn^etry  (Ecole  Xormak  de  tSfVr)  at  YinoenneSi  founded 
in  1842. 

8.  The  Gymnastic  School  (Ecole  NormaJie  de  Gymnastique)  near  Yincennes. 

9.  The  Mosic  School  (Oymnase  Mmcal) 

10.  The  Regimental  Schools  (EccHea  Begimentaires.) 

The  military  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  the  minister  of  war, 
with  whom  the  authorities  of  the  schools  are  in  direct  communi- 
cation. 

The  expenses  to  the  state  of  the  military  schools,  including  the 
p^  of  the  military  men  who  are  employed  in  connection  with  them, 
for  the  year  1851,  are  as  follows : — 

For  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris, .jr.  654,911.  91 

"    Artillery  and  Engineers  School  at  Metz,, 187,352.  OS 

"    Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  at  St  Cyr, 682,187.  36 

"    Cavalry  School  at  Saumur, 196,170.  27 

••    Staff  School  at  Paris, 145,349.  96 

%  Gymnastic  School  of  Musketry  al  Yincennes, 33,211.  33 

**    Regimental  Schools, 108,911  j,30 

From  this  sum,  2,224,642^^.,  should  be  deducted  421,372/r.  secured  from  pay- 
ing pupils,  leaving  the  total  cost  to  the  state  to  be  1,803,308/r.,  or  about 
$360,000,  fbr  about  2,100  pupils.  The  cost  to  the  state  Ibr  training  an  officer 
of  Artillery  and  Engineers  is  about  $1,500,  and  that  of  an  officer  of  the  Staff 
is  about  $1,400. 
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SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

IV  MATHEILITIGS  AS  PBESCRIBED  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  POLTTEOHNIO  SCHOOL  OF 

FRANCS. 


"  L'£coLE  PoLTTECHNiQUs^'  IS  too  Well  koowii,  hj  name  at  least,  to 
need  eulogy  in  this  journal.  Its  course  of  instruction  has  long  been 
&med  for  its  completeness,  precision,  and  adaptation  to  its  intended  ob- 
jects. But  this  course  had  gradually  lost  somewhat  of  its  symmetrical 
proportions  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  subjects  and  the  excessive 
development  of  others.  The  same  defects  had  crept  into  the  programme 
of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  admission  to  the  school.  Influenced 
bj  these  considerations,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  France,  by  the  law 
of  June  5th,  1850,  appointed  a  ^  Commission'^  to  revise  the  programmes 
of  admission  and  of  internal  instruction.  The  President  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  Thbnaro,  its  *'  Reporter^  was  Le  Yerrier,  and  the  other  nine 
members  were  worthy  to  be  their  colleagues.  They  were  charged  to 
avoid  the  error  of  giving  to  young  students,  subjects  and  methods  of  in- 
struction "  too  elevated,  too  abstract,  and  above  their  comprehension  ;** 
to  see  that  the  course  prescribed  should  be  ^  adapted,  not  merely  to  a 
few  select  spirits,  but  to  average  intelligences ;''  and  to  correct  ^'  the  ex- 
cessive development  of  the  preparatory  studies,  which  had  gone  far  be- 
yond the  end  desired." 

The  Commission,  by  M.  Le  Verrier,  prepared  an  elaborate  report  of 
440  quarto  pages,  only  two  hundred  copies  of  which  were  printed,  and 
these  merely  for  the  use  of  the  authorities.  A  copy  belonging  to  a  de- 
ceased member  of  the  Commission  (the  lamented  Professor  Theodore 
Olivier),  having  come  into  the  hands  of  the  present  writer,  he  has 
thought  that  some  valuable  hints  for  our  use  in  this  country  might  be 
drawn  from  it,  presenting  as  it  does  a  precise  and  thorough  course  of 
mathematical  instruction,  adapted  to  any  latitude,  and  arranged  in  the 
most  perfect  order  by  such  competent  authorities.  Ho  has  accordingly 
here  presented,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  opinions  of  the  Commission  on 
the  proper  subjects  for  examination  in  mathematics,  preparatory  to  ad- 
mission  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. 

The  subjects  which  will  be  discussed  are  Arithmetic  ;  Geometry  ; 
Algebra;  TRiooNOMETRr;  Analytical  Geometry;  Descripttvb 
Geometry. 
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I.  ABITHXBTIO. 

A  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  is  indi^pennble  to  every  one.  The  tner- 
chant,  the  workman,  the  engineer,  all  need  to  know  how  to  calculate 
with  rapidity  and  precision.  The  useful  character  of  arithmetic  indi- 
cates that-  its  methods  should  admit  of  great  simplicity,  and  that  its 
teaching  should  be  most  carefully  freed  from  all  needless  complication. 
When  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  methods  of  arithmetic,  we  perceive 
that  they  all  flow  clearly  and  simply  from  the  very  principles  of  numer- 
ation, from  some  precise  definitions,  and  from  certain  ideas  of  relations 
between  numbers,  which  all  minds  easily  perceive,  and  which  they  even 
.possessed  in  advance,  before  their  teacher  made  them  recognize  them 
and  taught  them  to  class  them  in  a  methodical  and  fruitful  order.  We 
therefore  believe  that  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  capable  of  receiving,  of 
tmderstanding,  and  of  enjoying  well-arranged  and  well-digested  arith- 
ipetical  instruction. 

But  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  received  a  liberal  education 
do  not  possess  this  useful  knowledge.  Their  minds,  they  say,  are  not 
suited  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  They  have  found  it  impossible  to 
bend  themselves  to  the  study  of  those  abstract  sciences  whose  barrenness 
aad  dryness  form  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  attractions  of  history,  and 
the  beauties  of  style  and  of  thought  in  the  great  poets ;  and  so  on. 

Now,  without  admitting  entirely  the  justice  of  this  language,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathemat- 
ios  has  lost  its  former  simplicity,  and  assumed  a  complicated  and  preten- 
tiona  form,  which  possesses  no  advantages  and  is  foil  of  inconveniences. 
The  reproach  which  is  cast  upon  the  sciences  in  themselves,  we  out-and- 
out  repulse,  and  apply  it  only  to  the  vicious  manner  in  which  they  are 
now  taught 

Arithmetic  especially  is  only  an  instrument,  a  tool,  the  theory  of 
which  we  certainly  ought  to  know,  but  the  practice  of  which  it  is  above 
all  important  most  thoroughly  to  possess.  The  methods  of  analysis  and 
of  mechanics,  invariably  lead  to  solutions  whose  applications  require  re- 
duction into  numbers  by  arithmetical  calculations.  We  may  add  that 
the  nmnerical  determination  of  the  final  result  is  almost  always  indis- 
pensable to  the  clear  and  complete  comprehension  of  a  method  ever  so 
little  complicated.  Such  an  application,  either  by  the  more  complete 
condensation  of  the  ideas  which  it  requires,  or  by  its  fixing  the  mind  on 
the  subject  more  precisely  and  clearly,  develops  a  crowd  of  remarks 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  made,  and  it  thus  contributes  to 
facilitate  the  comprehension  of  theories  in  such  an  efficacious  manner 
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that  the  time  given  to  the  numerical  work  is  more  than  regained  by  its 
being  no  longer  necessary  to  return  incessantly  to  new  explanations  of 
the  same  method. 

The  teaching  of  arithmetic  will  therefore  have  for  its  essential  object, 
to  make  the  pupils  acquire  the  habit  of  calculation,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  make  an  easy  and  continual  use  of  it  in  the  course  of  their 
studies.  The  theory  of  the  operations  must  be  given  to  them  with  dear- 
Dess  and  precision ;  not  only  that  they  may  understand  the  mechaniaiti 
of  those  operations,  but  because,  in  almost  all  questions,  the  application 
of  the  methods  calls  A>r  great  attention  and  continual  di^ussion,  if  we 
would  arrive  at  a  result  in  which  we  can  oonfkle.  But  at  the  same  time 
every  useless  theory  must  be  carefully  removed,  so  as  not  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  pupil,  but  to  devote  it  entirely  to  the  essential  objecte 
of  this  instruction. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  theories  are  excellent  exercises  to  form 
the  mind  of  the  pupils.  We  answer  that  such  an  opinion  may  be  doubt- 
ed for  more  than  one  reason,  and  that,  in  any  case,  exercises  on  U8e(i|ll 
Bubjects  not  being  wanting  in  the  immense  field  embraced  by  mathe- 
matics, it  is  quite  superfluous  to  create,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it,  ditt- 
culties  which  will  never  have  any  useful  application. 

Another  remark  we  think  important.  It  is  of  no  use  to  arrive  at  a 
numerical  result,  if  we  cannot  answer  for  its  correctness.  The  teaching 
of  calculation  should  include,  as  an  essential  condition,  that  the  pupils 
should  be  shown  how  every  result,  deduced  from  a  series  of  arithmetical 
(^rations,  may  always  be  controlled  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  have 
all  desirable  certainty  of  its  oorrectness ;  so  that,  though  a  pupil  may 
and  must  ofben  makeimistakes,  he  may  be  able  to  discover  them  himseM^ 
to  correct  them  himself,  and  never  to  present,  at  last,  a&y  other  than  ah 
exact  result 

The  Programme  given  below  is  made  very  minute  to  avoid  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  the  brevity  of  the  old  one.  In  it,  the  limits  of  thtt 
matter  required  not  being  clearly  defined,  each  teacher  preferred  to  ex* 
tend  them  excessively,  rather  than  to  expose  his  pupils  to  the  risk  of  be* 
ing  unable  to  answer  certain  questions.  The  examiners  were  then  nato* 
rally  led  to  put  the  questions  thus  ofiered  to  them,  so  to  say ;  and  tfaua 
the  preparatory  studies  grew  into  excessive  and  extravagant  development 
These  abuses  could  be  remedied  only  by  the  publication  of  programmes 
so  detailed,  that  the  limits  within  which  the  branches  required  for  ad- 
mission must  be  restricted  should  be  so  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  all,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  examiners  to  go  out  of  them,  and  thus  to 
permit  teachers  to  confine  their  instruction  within  theuL 
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The  new  programme  for  arithmetic  commeDces  with  the  words  Deci- 
mal numeratioD.  This  is  to  indicate  that  the  Duodecimal  numeration 
will  not  be  required. 

The  only  practical  verification  of  Addition  and  Multiplication,  is  to  re- 
commence these  operations  in  a  different  order. 

The  Division  of  whole  numbers  is  the  first  question  considered  at  all 
difiiicult  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  complication  of  the  methods  by 
which  division  is  taught.  In  some  books  its  explanation  contains  twice 
as  many  reasons  as  is  necessaiy.  The  mind  becomes  confused  by  such 
instruction,  and  no  longer  understands  what  is  a  demonstration,  when  it 
sees  it  continued  at  the  moment  when  it  appeared  to  be  finished.  In 
most  cases  the  demonstration  is  excessively  complicated  and  does  not 
follow  the  same  order  as  the  practical  rule,  to  which  it  is  then  necessary 
to  return.    There  lies  the  evil,  and  it  is  real  and  profound. 

The  phrase  of  the  programme.  Division  of  whole  numbers,  intends 
that  the  pupil  shall  be  required  to  explain  the  practical  i*ule,  and  be  able 
to  use  it  in  a  familiar  and  rapid  manner.  We  do  not  present  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  demonstration,  but,  to  explain  our  views,  we  will  indicate 
how  we  would  treat  the  subject  if  we  were  making  the  detailed  pro- 
gramme of  a  course  of  arithmetic,  and  not  merely  that  of  an  examina- 
tion.   It  would  be  somewhat  thus : 

^  The  quotient  may  be  found  by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication ; 

^  Division  of  a  number  by  a  number  of  one  figure,  when  the  quotient 
IB  less  than  10 ; 

^  Division  of  any  number  by  a  number  less  than  10 ; 

'^Division  of  any  two  numbers  when  the  quotient  has  only  one  figure; 

'^  Division  in  the  most  general  case.  i, 

*'  ybU. — The  practical  mle  may  be  entirelv  explained  hj  tbis  consideration,  that 
by  maltiplyini^  the  divisor  by  different  namoers,  we  see  ix  the  quotient  is  greater 
or  less  than  the  multiplier.^* 

The  properties  of  the  Divisors  of  numbers,  and  the  decomposition 
of  a  number  into  prime  factors  should  be  known  by  the  student  But 
here  also  we  recommend  simplicity.  The  theory  of  the  greatest  com- 
mon divisor,  for  example,  has  no  need  to  be  given  with  all  the  details 
with  which  it  is  usually  surrounded,  for  it  is  of  no  use  in  practice. 

The  calculation  of  Decimal  numbers  is  especially  that  in  which  it 
18  indispensable  to  exercise  students.  Such  are  the  numbers  on  which 
they  will  generally  have  to  operate.  It  is  rare  that  the  data  of  a  ques- 
tion are  whole  numbers ;  usually  they  are  decimal  numbers  which  are 
not  even  known  with  ligor,  but  only  with  a  given  decimal  approxima- 
tion ;  and  the  result  which  is  sought  is  to  deduce  from  these,  other  deci- 
mal numbers,  themselves  exact  to  a  certain  degree  of  approximation! 
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fixed  by  tlie  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  is  thus  that  this  subject 
should  be  taught  The  pupil  should  not  merely  learn  how,  in  on«  or 
two  cases,  he  can  obtain  a  result  to  within  1,  n  being  any  number,  but 
how  to  arrire  by  a  practicable  route  to  results  which  are  exact  to  within 
a  required  decimal,  and  on  the  correctness  of  which  they  can  depend. 

Let  us  take  decimal  multiplication  for  an  example.  Generally  the 
pupils  do  not  know  any  other  rule  than  "  to  multiply  one  factor  by  the 
other,  without  noticing  the  decimal  point,  except  to  cut  off  on  the  right 
of  the  product  as  many  decimal  figures  as  there  are  in  the  two  ftictom." 
The  rule  thus  enunciated  is  methodical,  simple,  and  apparently  easy. 
But^  in  reality,  it  is  practically  of  a  repulsire  length,  and  is  most  gener- 
ally inapplicable. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  multiply  together  two  numbers  having 
each  six  decimals,  and  that  we  wish  to  know  the  product  also  to  the 
sixth  decimal.  The  above  rule  will  give  twelve  decimals,  the  lastsdx  of 
which,  being  useless,  will  have  caused  by  their  calculation  the  loss  of 
precnous  time.  Still  farther;  when  a  factor  of  a  product  is  given  with 
six  decimals,  it  is  because  we  have  stopped  in  its  determination  at  that 
d^ree  of  approximatidh,  neglecting  the  following  decimals ;  whence 
it  results  that  several  of  the  decimpJs  situates!  on  the  right  of  the  cal- 
culated product  are  not  those  which  would  belong  to  the  rigorous 
product  What  then  is  the  use  of  taking  the  trouble  of  determining 
them  ? 

We  will  remark  lastly  that  if  the  factors  of  the  product  are  iiicommen- 
sui-able,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  convert  them  into  decimals  before  effect- 
ing the  multiplication,  we  should  not  know  how  far  we  should  carry  the 
approximation  of  tlie  factors  before  applying  the  above  rule.  It  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  teach  the  pupils  the  abridged  methods  by  which  we 
succeed,  at  the  same  time,  in  using  fewer  figures  and  in  knowing  the  real 
approximation  of  the  result  at  which  we  arrive. 

Periodical  decimal  fractions  are  of  no  use.  The  two  elementaiy 
questions  of  the  programme  are  all  that  need  bo  known  about  them. 

The  Extraction  of  the  square  root  must  be  given  very  carefullyi 
especially  that  of  decimal  numbers.  It  is  quite  impossible  hei*e  to  ob- 
serve the  rule  of  having  in  the  square  twice  as  many  decimals  as  are 
required  in  tlie  root  That  rule  is  in  fact  impracticable  when  a  series  of 
operations  is  to  be  effected.  "  When  a  number  N  increases  by  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  d,  the  square  of  that  number  increases  very 
nearly  as  2Nc/."  It  is  thus  that  we  determine  the  approximation  with 
which  a  number  must  be  calculated  so  that  its  square  root  may  after- 
"wards  be  obtained  with  the  necessary  exactitude.  This  supposes  that 
before  determining  the  square  with  all  necessary  precision,  we  have  a 
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suitable  lower  limit  of  the  value  of  the  root,  which  can  always  be  done 
without  difBcultj. 

The  Cube  root  is  included  in  the  programme.  The  pupils  should 
know  this ;  but  while  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  them  on  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  root  by  numerous  examples,  we  should  be  very 
sparing  of  this  in  the  cube  root,  and  not  go  far  beyond  the  mere  theory. 
The  calculations  become  too  complicated  and  waste  too  much  time. 
Logarithms  are  useful  even  for  the  square  root;  and  quite  indispensable 
for  the  cube  root,  and  still  more  so  for  higher  roots. 

When  a  question  contains  only  quantities  which  vary  in  the  same 
ratio,  or  in  an  inverse  ratio,  it  is  immediately  resolved  by  a  very  simple 
method,  known  under  the  name  of  reduction  to  unity.  The  result  once 
obtained,  it  is  indispensable  to  make  the  pupils  remark  that  it  is  composed 
of  the  quantity  which,  among  the  data,  is  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is 
sought,  multiplied  successively  by  a  series  of  abstract  ratios  between 
other  quantities  which  also,  taken  two  and  two,  are  of  the  same  nature. 
Hence  flows  the  rule  for  writing  directly  the  required  result,  without 
being  obliged  to  take  up  again  for  each  question  the  series  of  reasonings. 
This  has  the  advantage,  not  only  of  saving  tinl^,  but  of  better  showing 
the  spirit  of  the  method,  of  making  clearer  the  meaning  of  the  solution, 
and  of  preparing  for  the  subsequent  use  of  formulas.  The  consideration 
of  ^homogeneity''  conduces  to  these  results. 

We  recommend  teachers  to  abandon  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of 
examples  in  abstract  numbers,  and  of  insignificant  problems,  in  which  the 
data,  taken  at  random,  have  no  connection  with  reality.  Let  the  ex- 
amples and  the  exercises  presented  to  students  always  relate  to  objects 
which  are  found  in  the  arts^  in  industry,  in  nature,  in  physics,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  world.  This  will  have  many  advantages.  The  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  solutions  will  be  better  grasped.  The  pupils  will  thus  acquire, 
without  any  trouble,  a  stock  of  precise  and  precious  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  surrounds  them.  They  will  also  more  willingly  engage  in 
numerical  calculations,  when  their  attention  is  thus  incessantly  aroused 
and  sustained,  and  when  the  result,  instead  of  being  merely  a  dry  num- 
ber, embodies  information  which  is  real,  useful,  and  interesting. 

The  former  arithmetical  programme  included  the  theory  of  progressions 
and  logarithms ;  the  latter  being  deduced  from  the  former.  But  the 
theory  of  logarithms  is  again  deduced  in  algebra  from  exponents,  much 
the  best  method.  This  constitutes  an  objectionable  ^double  emploi.^ 
There  is  finally  no  good  reason  for  retaining  these  theories  in  arith- 
metic. 

The  programme  retains  the  questions  which  can  be  solved  by  making 
two  arbitrary  and  successive  hypotheses  on  the  desired  result    It  is  true 
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that  these  qucstioDS  can  be  directlj  resolved  bj  means  of  a  simple  equa- 
tion of  the  first  degree ;  but  we  have  considered  that,  since  the  resolution 
of  problems  by  means  of  hypotheses,  constitutes  the  most  fruitful  method 
really  used  in  practice,  it  is  well  to  accustom  students  to  it  the  soonest 
possible.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  teachers  have  generally 
pursued  the  opposite  coui-se,  aiming  especially  to  give  their  pupils  dii'ect 
solutions,  without  reflecting  that  the  theory  of  these  is  usually  much 
more  complicated,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  learner  thus  receives  a  di- 
rection exactly  contrary  to  that  which  it  will  have  to  take  in  the  end. 

**  Proportions"  remain  to  be  noticed. 

In  most  arithmetics  problems  are  resolved  first  by  the  method  of  •*  re- 
duction to  unity,"  and  then  by  the  theory  of  proportions.  But  beside 
die  objection  of  the  **  double  emploi^  it  is  very  certain  that  the  method 
of  reduction  to  unity  presents,  in  their  true  light  and  in  a  complete  and 
simple  manner,  all  the  questions  of  ratio  which  are  the  bases  of  arithmet- 
ical solutions ;  so  that  the  subsequent  introduction  of*proportions  teaches 
nothing  new  to  the  pupils,  and  only  presents  the  same  thing  in  a  more 
complicated  manner.  We  therefore  exclude  from  our  programme  of 
examination  the  solution  of  questions  of  arithmetic,  presented  under  the 
special  form  which  constitutes  the  theory  of  proportions. 

This  special  form  we  would  be  very  careful  not  to  invent,  if  it  had 
not  already  been  employed.  Why  not  say  simply  *'  The  ratio  of  M  to 
N  is  equal  to  that  of  P  to  Q,"  instead  of  hunting  for  this  other  form  of 
enunciating  the  same  idea,  **  M  t«  to  N  <m  P  w  to  Q"  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
allege  the  necessities  of  geometry;  if  we  consider  all  the  questions  in 
which  proportions  are  used,  we  shall  see  that  the  simple  consideration 
of  the  equality  of  ratios  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
enunciation  and  the  clearness  of  the  demonstrations.  However,  since  all 
the  old  books  of  geometry  make  use  of  proportions,  we  retain  the  prop- 
erties of  proportions  at  the  end  of  our  programme ;  but  with  this  ex- 
press reserve,  that  the  examiners  shall  limit  themselves  to  the  simple 
properties  which  we  indicate,  and  that  they  shall  not  demand  any  appli- 
cation of  proportions  to  the  solation  of  arithmetical  problems. 

PROGBAMME  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

Decimal  nameration. 

Addition  and  aabtraotlon  of  whole  numbers. 

Moltiplicatiou  of  whole  nnmbers. — Table  of  Pythagoras. — The  product  of  several 
whole  unmbers  does  not  chani^e  its  value,  in  whatever  order  the  multiplications  are 
effBcted. — To  multiply  a  number  by  the  product  of  several  factors,  it  itt  sufficient  to 
multiply  successively  by  the  factors  of  the  product. 

Division  of  whole  numbers. — ^To  divide  a  number  hs  the  product  of  several  factony 
it  is  sufficient  to  divide  successively  by  the  factors  oi  the  product. 

Benundors  from  dividing  a  whole  number  by  2,  8,  6,  9,  and  11. — Applleations  to 
the  characters  of  divisibility  by  one  pf  those  numbers ;  to  the  verification  of  the  pro- 
duct of  several  fkctors;  and  to  the  verification  of  the  quotient  of  t^ro  numbers. 
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Prime  nnmbers.    Numbers  prime  to  one  anotlier. 

To  find  the  prcutest  common  divisor  of  two  numbers. — If  ft  number  divides  a  pro- 
duct of  two  factors,  and  if  it  is  prime  to  one  of  the  factors,  it  divitles  the  otlier. — To 
decompose  a  number  into  its  prime  factors. — To  detcrmiue  the  emullest  number  di- 
vitfiblo  by  given  numbers. 

Vulvar /ractionit. 

A  fraction  does  not  alter  in  value  when  its  two  terms  are  multiplied  or  divided  by 
the  piimc  number.  Heduction  of  a  fraction  to  ir«  biniplcst  expression.  Ked  notion  of 
suvornl  fractions  to  the  stime  denominator.  Keductiou  to  the  smallest  cummou  de- 
nominator.— To  compare  the  relative  values  of  several  fractions. 

Aiidition  and  subtraction  of  fractions. — Multiplication.  Fractions  of  fractions. — 
Division. 

Calculation  of  numbers  composed  of  an  entire  part  and  a  fraction. 

Decimal  numbers. 

Addition  and  subtraction. 

Multiplication  and  division. — How  to  obtain  the  product  of  the  qnotient  to  within 
a  unit  of  any  given  decimal  order. 

To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  fraction. — When  the  denominator  of  an 
irreducible  fraction  contains  other  factors  than  2  and  5,  the  fraction  cannot  be  exactly 
Tcduced  to  decimals;  and  the  quotient,  which  continues  indefinitely,  is  periodical. 

To  find  the  vuljjar  fraction  which  ^encnUos  a  periodical  decinuil  fraction  :  1°  when 
the  decimal  fraction  is  simply  periodical ;  ti^  when  it  contains  a  part  not  periodical. 

S^ftem  of  the  netc  measures, 

Lmear  Meusurcs. — Measures  of  surface. — Mensuroa  of  volume  and  caj^acity. — 
Measures  of  weijfht. — Moneys. — Ratios  of  the  principal  foreign  measures  ^Knghind, 
Germany!  United  States  of  Americji)  to  the  meaburos  of  Trance. 

(Jf  ratios,    JRssolution  of  problems. 

Genend  notions  on  quantities  which  varj'  in  the  same  ratio  or  in  an  inverse  ratio. 
— Solution,  by  the  method  called  Jieduction  to  uttUy^  of  the  hinmle^t  questions  in 
irhich  such  quantities  are  considered. — To  show  the  honiOireneity  orthe  re^ults  which 
arc  arrived  at;  thence  to  deduce  the  general  rule  for  writing  dirccfly  the  expression 
of  the  required  solution. 

Simple  interest. — General  formula,  the  consideration  of  which  furnishes  the  solu- 
tion or  questions  relating  to  simple  intere>t. — Of  discount,  as  practised  in  commerce. 

To  divide  a  sum  into  parts  proportional  to  given  numbers. 

Of  questions  which  can  be  solved  by  two  arbitrary  and  successive  hypotheses 
made  on  the  desired  result. 

Of  the  square  and  of  the  square  root.     Of  tht  aU  and  of  itie  cuffe  root, 

formation  of  the  square  and  the  cube  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers. — Rules  for 
extracting  the  square  root  and  the  cube  root  of  a  whole  number. — If  this  root  is  not 
entire,  it  cannot  be  exactly  expressed  by  any  number,  and  is  called  incommen- 
surable. 

Square  and  cube  of  a  fraction. — Extniction  of  the  square  root  and  cube  root  of 
vulgar  fractions. 

Any  number  being  given,  either  directly,  or  by  a  series  of  operations  which  p«ir- 
mit  ordy  an  approximation  to  its  value  by  means  of  decimals,  liow  to  extract  iTbHb 
square  root  or  cube  root  of  that  number,  to  within  any  decimal  unit. 

€f  tJie  proportions  called  geometrical. 

In  everv  proportion  the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
means. — Reciprocal  nroportion. — Knowing  three  terms  of  a  proportion  to  find  the 
fourth. — Geomctricui  mean  of  two  numbers. — How  the  order  of  tne  terms  of  a  pro- 
portion can  be  inverted  without  disturbing  the  proportion. 

When  two  pro])ortions  have  a  common  ratio,  the  two  other  ratios  form  a  pro- 
portion. 

In  any  proportion,  each  antecedent  may  bo  increased  or  diminished  by  its  conse- 
quent without  destroying  the  proportion. 

When  the  corresponding  terms  of  several  proportions  are  multiplied  together,  the 
f  ur  products  form  a  new  proportion. — The  same  powers  or  the  same  roots  of  four 
numbers  in  proportion  A»rm  a  new  proportion. 

In  A  scries  of  equal  ratios,  the  sum  of  any  number  of  antecedents  and  the  sum  of 
thoir  consequents  are  still  in  the  same  ratio. 
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II.  OEOMETBT 

Some  knowledge  of  Geometry  is,  next  to  arithmetic,  most  indispens- 
able to  every  one,  and  yet  very  few  possess  even  its  first  principles.  This 
is  the  fault  of  the  common  system  of  instruction.  We  do  not  pay  suflS- 
cient  regard  to  the  natural  notions  about  straight  lines,  angles,  parallels, 
circles,  etc.,  which  the  young  have  acquired  by  looking  around  them, 
and  which  their  minds  have  unconsciously  considered  before  making 
them  a  reguhir  study.  We  thus  waste  time  in  giving  a  dogmatic  form 
to  truths  which  the  mind  seizes  directly. 

The  illustrious  Clairaut  complains  of  this,  and  of  the  instruction  com- 
mencing always  with  a  great  number  of  definitions,  |X)stulates,  axioms, 
and  preliminary  principles,  dry  and  repulsive,  and  fallowed  by  proposi- 
tions equally  uninteresting.  He  also  condemns  the  profusion  of  self- 
evident  propositions,  saying,  **It  is  not  surprising  that  Euclid  should  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  demonstrate  that  two  circles  which  intersect  have 
not  the  same  centre;  that  a  triangle  situated  within  another  has  the 
sura  of  its  sides  smaller  than  that  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  which  con- 
tains it;  and  soon.  That  geometer  had  to  convince  ol)Stinat6  sophists, 
who  gloried  iy  denying  the  most  evident  truths.  It  w\is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  geometry,  like  logic,  should  then  have  the  aid  of  formal  reason- 
ings, to  close  the  mouths  of  cavillers;  but  in  our  day  things  have 
changed  face ;  all  reasoning  about  what  mere  good  sense  decides  in  ad- 
vance is  now  a  pure  waste  of  time,  and  is  fitted  only  to  obscure  the  truth 
and  to  disgust  the  reader." 

Bezout  also  condemns  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  theorems, 
propotiitions,  and  corollaries ;  an  array  which  makes  the  student  dizzy, 
and  amid  which  he  is  lost  All  that  follows  from  a  principle  should  be 
given  in  natural  language  as  far  as  possible,  avoiding  the  dogniatit 
form.  It  is  true  that  some  consider  the  works  of  I3ozout  deficient  in 
rigor,  but  he  knew  better  than  any  one  what  really  was  a  demonstra- 
tion. Nor  do  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  great  old  masters  less  gener- 
ality of  views,  less  precision,  less  clearness  of  conception  than  in  modern 
treatises.     Quite  the  contrary  indeed. 

We  see  this  in  Bezout's  definition  of  a  right  line — that  it  tends  con- 
tinually towards  one  and  the  same  point ;  and  in  that  of  a  carved  line 
— that  it  is  the  trace  of  a  moving  point,  which  turns  aside  infinitely  little 
at  each  step  of  its  progress;  definitions  most  fruitful  in  consequences. 
When  we  define  a  right  line  as  the  shortest  path  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, we  enunciate  a  pro|>erty  of  that  line  which  is  of  no  use  for  demon- 
etrations.    When  we  define  a  curved  line  as  one  which  is  neither  straight 
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nor  composed  of  Straight  lines,  we  enunciate  two  negations  which  can 
lead  to  no  result,  and  which  have  no  connection  with  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  curved  line.  Bezout's  definition,  on  the  contrary,  entei-s  into 
the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  defined,  seizes  its  mode  of  being,  its  char- 
acter, and  puts  the  reader  immediately  in  possession  of  the  general  idea 
from  which  are  afterwards  deduced  the  properties  of  curved  lines  and 
the  construction  of  their  tangents. 

So  too  when  Bezout  says  that,  in  order  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  an 
angle,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  movement  of  a  line  turning  around 
one  of  its  points,  he  gives  an  idea  at  once  more  just  and  more  fruitful  in 
consequences,  both  mathematical  and  mechanical,  than  that  which  is 
limited  to  saying,  that  tlie  indefinite  space  comprised  between  two 
straight  lines  which  meet  in  a  point,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
prolonged  indefinitely,  is  called  an  anffle ;  a  definition  not  very  easily 
comprehended  and -absolutely  useless  for  ulterior  explanations,  while  that 
of  Bezont  is  of  continual  service. 

Wo  therefore  urge  teachers  to  return,  in  their  demonstrations,  to  the 
amplest  ideas,  which  are  also  the  most  general ;  to  consider  a  demon- 
stration as  finished  and  complete  when  it  has  evidently  caused  the  truth 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  to  add  nothing  merely  for  the 
sake  of  silencing  sophists. 

Referring  to  our  Programme  of  Geometry,  given  below,  our  first  com- 
ments  relate  to  the  "  Theory  of  parallels."  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
all  students  fear  to  be  examined;  and  this  being  a  ^neral  feeling,  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  that  of  the  manner  in  which  this  sub- 
ject is  taught  The  omission  of  the  natural  idea  of  the  constant  direc- 
tion of  the  right  line  (as  defined  by  Bezout)  causes  the  complication  of 
the  first  elements ;  makes  it  necessary  for  Legendre  to  demonstrate  that 
all  right  angles  are  equal  (a  proposition  whose  meaning  is  rarely  under- 
stood); and  is  tlie  real  source  of  all  the  pretended  difiSculties  of  the 
theory  of  parallels.  These  difficulties  are  now  usually  avoided  by  the 
admission  of  a  postulate,  after  the  example  of  Euclid,  and  to  regulate 
the  practice  in  that  matter,  we  have  thought  proper  to  prescribe  that  this 
proposition —  Through  a  given  point  only  a  single  parallel  to  a  right 
line  can  be  drawn — should  be  admitted  purely  and  simply,  without  dem- 
onstration, and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  our  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
right  line. 

We  should  remark  that  the  order  of  ideas  in  our  programme  supposes 
the  properties  of  lines  established  witliout  any  use  of  the  properties  of 
surfaces.  We  think  tlmt,  in  this  respect,  it  is  better  to  follow  Lacroix 
than  Legendre. 
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When  we  prove  thus  that  three  parallels  always  divide  two  right  lines 
into  proportional  parts,  t}iis  proposition  can  be  extended  to  the  case  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  parts  is  incommensurable,  either  by  the  method 
called  jReductio  ad  ahsurduniy  or  bj  the  method  of  Limits.  We  es- 
pecially recommend  the  use  of  the  latter  method.  The  former  has  in 
fact  nothing  which  satisfies  the  mind,  and  we  should  never  have  recourse 
to  it,  for  it  is  always  possible  to  do  without  it  When  we  have  proved 
to  the  pupil  that  a  desired  quantity,  X,  cannot  be  either  larger  or  small- 
er than  A,  the  pupil  is  indeed  forced  to  admit  that  X  and  A  are  equal ; 
but  that  does  not  make  him  understand  or  feel  why  that  equality  exists. 
Now  those  demonstrations  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  once  given, 
they  disappear,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  leave  to  the  proposition  demonstrated 
the  character  of  a  truth  evident  a  priori^  are  those  which  should  be 
carefully  sought  for,  not  only  because  they  make  that  truth  better  felt, 
but  because  they  better  prepare  the  mind  for  conceptions  of  a  more  ele- 
vated order.  The  method  of  limits,  is,  for  a  certain  number  of  questions, 
the  only  one  which  possesses  this  characteiistic — that  the  demonstration 
is  closely  connected  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  proposition  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

In  reference  to  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle and  the  segments  formed  by  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  sum- 
mits, we  will,  once  for  all,  recommend  to  the  teacher,  to  exercise  his  stu- 
dents in  making  numerical  applications  of  relations  of  that  kind,  as  oflen 
as  they  shall  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  geometry.  This  is  the 
way  to  cause  their  meaning  to  be  well  understood,  to  fix  them  in  tho 
mind  of  students,  and  to  give  these  the  exercise  in  numerical  calculation 
to  which  we  positively  require  them  to  be  habituated. 

The  theory  of  similar  figures  has  a  direct  application  in  the  ail  of  sur- 
veying for  plans  {Lever  des  plans).  We  wish  that  this  application 
should  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  detail ;  that  they  should  be  tiiught  to 
range  out  and  measure  a  straight  line  on  the  grouud ;  that  a  graphom- 
eter  should  be  placed  in  their  hands ;  and  that  they  should  use  it  and 
the  chain  to  obtain  on  the  ground,  for  themselves,  all  the  data  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  map,  which  they  will  present  to  the  examiners 
with  the  calculations  in  the  margins. 

It  is  true  that  a  more  complete  study  of  this  subject  will  have  to  be 
subsequently  made  by  means  of  trigonometry,  in  which  calculation  will 
give  more  precision  than  these  graphical  operations.  But  some  pupils 
may  fail  to  extend  their  studies  to  trigonometry  (the  coui*se  given  for  the 
Polytechnic  school  having  become  the  model  for  general  instruction  in 
France),  and  those  who  do  will  thus  learn  that  trigonometry  merely 
gives  means  of  more  precise  calculation.     This  application  will  also  be 
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an  eucouragemcnt  to  the  stndj  of  a  science  whose  utility  tlie  pupil  will 
thus  begin  to  comprehend. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  an  angle  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
described  from  its  summit  or  centre,  and  intercepted  between  its  sides. 
It  is  true  that  teachers  add,  that  since  a  quantity  cannot  be  measured 
except  by  one  of  tlie  same  nature,  and  since  the  arc  of  a  circle  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  an  angle,  the  preceding  enunciation  is  only  an 
abridgment  of  the  proposition  by  which  we  find  the  ratio  of  an  angle  to 
a  right  angle.  Despite  this  precaution,  the  unqualified  enunciation 
which  precedes,  causes  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  pro- 
duces in  it  a  lamentable  confusion.  We  will  say  as  much  of  the  follow- 
ing enunciations :  "  A  dihedral  angle  is  measured  by  the  plane  angle 
included  between  its  sides;"  ''The  surface  of  a  spherical  triangle  is 
measured  by  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  its  three  angles  above  two  right 
angles,"  etc. ;  enunciations  which  have  no  meaning  in  themselves,  and 
from  which  every  trace  of  homogeneity  has  disappeared.  Now  that  ev- 
erybody is  requiring  that  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic  school  should 
better  understand  the  meaning  of  the  formulas  which  they  are  taught, 
which  requires  that  their  homogeneity  should  always  be  ai>parent,  this 
should  be  attended  to  from  the  beginning  of  their  studies,  in  geometry 
as  well  as  in  arithmetic.  The  examiners  must  therefore  insist  that  the 
pupils  shall  never  give  them  any  enunciations  in  which  homogeneity  is 
not  preserved. 

The  proportionality  of  the  circumferences  of  circles  to  their  radii  must 
be  inferred  directly  from  the  proportionality  of  the  perimeters  of  regular 
polygons,  of  the  same  number  of  sides,  to  their  apothcms.  In  like  man- 
ner, from  the  area  of  a  regular  polygon  being  measured  by  half  of  the 
product  of  its  perimeter  by  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle,  it  must  be 
directly  inferred  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  of  the  prod- 
uct of  its  circumference  by  its  radius.  For  a  long  time,  these  properties 
of  tlie  circle  were  differently  demonstrated  by  proving,  for  example,  with 
Legendre,  that  the  measure  of  the  circle  could  not  be  either  siuallor  or 
greater  than  that  which  we  have  just  given,  whence  it  had  to  be  inferred 
that  it  must  be  equal  to  it.  The  "  Council  of  improvement"  finally  de- 
cided that  this  method  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  method  of 
limits  should  alone  be  admitted,  in  the  examinations,  for  demonstrations 
of  this  kind.  This  was  a  true  advance,  but  it  was  not  sufficient.  It  did 
not,  as  it  should,  go  on  to  consider  the  circle,  purely  and  simply,  as  the 
limit  of  a  series  of  regular  polygons,  the  number  of  whose  sides  goes  on 
incre.'ising  to  infinity,  and  to  reganl  the  circle  as  }>o>sessing  every  prop- 
erty demonstrated  for  polygons.  Instead  of  this,  they  inscribed  and  cir- 
cumscribed to  tlie  circle  two  polygons  of  the  same  number  of  sides,  and 
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proved  that,  by  the  niuhiplication  of  tlie  number  of  the  sides  of  these 
polygons,  the  difference  of  their  areas  might  become  smaller  than  any 
given  quantity,  and  thence,  finally,  deduced  the  measure  of  the  area  of 
the  circle ;  that  is  to  say,  they  took  away  from  the  method  of  limits  all 
its  advantage  as  to  simplicity,  by  not  applying  \i  frankly. 

We  now  ask  that  tliis  shall  cease ;  and  that  we  shall  no  longer  re- 
proacli  for  want  of  rigor,  the  Lagranges,  the  Laplaces,  the  Poissons,  and 
Leibnitz,  who  has  given  us  this  principle :  that  "  A  curvilinear  figure 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of 
sides ;  whence  it  follows  thfit  whatsoever  can  be  demonstrated  of  such  a 
polygon,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  number  of  its  sides,  the  same  may 
be  asserted  of  the  curve."  This  is  the  principle  for  the  most  simple  ap- 
plication of  which  to  the  measure  of  the  ciicle  and  of  the  round  bodies 
we  ap[>eal. 

Whatever  may  be  the  formulas  which  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  for 
the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  (the 
"  Method  of  iso|)erimeters"  is  to  be  recommended  for  its  simplicity),  they 
must  be  required  to  perform  the  calculation,  so  as  to  obtain  at  least  two 
or  three  exact  decimals.  These  calculations,  made  with  logarithms, 
must  be  methodically  arranged  and  presented  at  the  examination.  It 
inuy  be  known  whether  the  candidate  is  really  the  author  of  the  papers, 
by  calling  for  explanations  on  some  of  the  steps,  or  making  him  calculate 
some  points  afresh. 

The  enunciations  rehiting  to  the  measurement  of  areas  too  often  leave 
indistinctness  in  the  minds  of  students,  doubtless  because  of  their  form. 
"We  desire  to  make  them  better  comprehended,  by  insisting  on  their  ap- 
plication by  means  of  a  great  number  of  examples. 

As  one  application,  we  requiie  the  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  sur- 
veying for  content  {arpentafje)^  ditlering  somewhat  from  the  method  of 
triangulation,  used  in  the  surveying  for  plans  [lever  des  plans).  To 
make  this  application  more  fruitful,  the  ground  should  be  bounded  on 
one  side  by  an  irregular  curve.  The  pupils  will  not  only  thus  learn  how 
to  overcome  this  practical  difficulty,  but  they  will  find,  in  the  calculation 
of  the  surface  by  means  of  trapezoids,  the  first  application  of  the  method 
of  quadratures,  with  which  it  is  important  that  they  should  very  early 
l»econie  familiar.  This  application  will  constitute  a  new  sheet  of  draw- 
ing and  cjdculations  to  be  presented  at  the  examination. 

Most  of  our  remarks  on  plane  geometry  apply  to  geometry  of  three  di- 
mensicjns.  Care  should  be  taken  always  to  leave  homogeneity  apparent, 
and  to  make  numerous  applications  to  the  measurement  of  volumes. 

The  theory  of  similar  polyhedrons  often  gives  rise  in  the  examinations 
of  the  students  to  serious  difficulties  on  their  part.     Tiiese  dilSculiies  be- 
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long  rather  to  the  form  than  to  the  substance,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  each  individual  mind  seizes  relations  of  position ;  relations  always 
easier  to  feel  than  to  express.  The  examiners  should  be  content  with 
arriving  at  the  results  enunciated  in  our  programme,  by  the  shortest  and 
easiest  road. 

The  simplicity  desired  cannot  however  be  attained  unless  all  have  a 
common  starting-point,  in  the  definition  of  similar  polyhedrons.  The 
best  course  is  assuredly  to  consider  that  theory  in  the  point  of  view  in 
which  it  is  employed  in  the  arts,  especially  in  sculpture ;  i.  e.  to  conceive 
the  given  system  of  points,  M,  N,  P,  ....  to  have  lines  passing  from 
them  through  a  point  S,  the  pole  of  similitude^  and  prolonged  beyond  it 

to  M',  N',  P', so  that  SM',  SN',  SP', are  proportional  to 

SM,  SN,  SP, Then  the  points  M',  N',  P', form  a  system 

similar  to  M,  N,  P, 

The  areas  and  volumes  of  the  cylinder,  of  the  cone,  and  of  the  sphere 
must  be  deduced  from  the  areas  and  from  the  volumes  of  the  prism,  of 
the  pyramid,  and  of  the  polygonal  sector,  with  the  same  simplicity  which 
we  have  required  for  the  measure  of  the  surface  of  the  circle,  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  It  is,  besides,  the  only  means  of  easily  extending  to  cones 
and  cylinders  with  any  bases  whatever,  right  or  oblique,  those  properties 
of  cones  and  cylinders, — right  and  with  circular  bases, — which  are  ap- 
plicable to  them. 

Numerical  examples  of  the  calculations,  by  logarithms,  of  these  areas 
and  volumes,  including  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle,  will  make  an- 
other sheet  to  be  presented  to  the  examiners. 

PROGKAMME  OF  GEOMETRY. 

1.     OF  PLANE  TIOUREI. 

Measure  of  the  distance  of  two  points. — ^Two  finite  right  lines  being  given,  to  find 
their  common  measure,  or  at  leaRt  their  approximate  ratio. 

Of  angles. — Right,  acute,  obtuse  angles. — Angles  vertically  opposite  are  equal. 

of  triantjUa, — Angles  and  sides. — The  simplest  cases  of  equality. — Eleuicutary 
problems  on  the  construction  of  angles  and  of  triangles. 

Of  perpendiculars  and  of  (^Hlque  lines. 

Among  all  the  lines  that  can  oe  drawn  from  a  given  point  to  a  given  right  line, 
the  peipcndiculapis  the  shortest,  and  the  oblique  lines  ore  longer  in  proportion  to 
tlieir  divergence  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular. 

Properties  of  the  isosceles  triangle. — ^l^roblcms  on  tracing  perpendiculars. — Di- 
vision of  a  given  straight  line  into  equal  parts. 

Cases  of  equality  of  right-angled  triangles. 

Of  parallel  lines. 

Properties  of  the  angles  fonned  by  two  parallels  and  a  secant. — Reciprocullv,  when 
these  properties  exist  for  two  right  lines  and  a  common  secant,  the  two  lines  are 
parallel.* — Through  a  given  point,  to  draw  a  right  line  parallel  to  a  given  right  line, 
or  cutting  it  at  u  given  angle. — Ei^uolity  of  angles  having  their  sides  parallel  and 
their  openhigs  placed  in  the  same  direction. 

*  It  will  he  adnilttrd,  aa  a  postulate,  that  only  one  parallel  to  a  given  right  line  can 
tbroagh  a  given  puint. 
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Sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle. 

Tlie  parta  of  parallels  intercepted  between  parallels  are  equal,  and  reciprocally. 

Tliree  parallels  alwajR  divide  any  two  right  lines*  into  proportional  parl:^.  The  nitio 
of  these  parbi  may  be  incommensurable. — Application  to  the  ca«e  in  which  a  right 
line  h  drawn,  in  a  triangle^  parallel  to  one  of  its  Hides. 

To  find  a  fourth  nroportioual  to  three  given  lincH. 

The  right  line,  wnicii  bisects  one  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  divides  the  opposite 
side  into  two  »egment8  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides. 

Of  similar  triangUi. 

(Conditions  of  similitude. — To  construct  on  c  given  right  line,  a  triangle  similar  to 
a  given  triangle. 

Any  numMr  of  right  lines,  passing  through  the  same  point  and  mot  by  two  par- 
illels,  are  divided  by  these  parallels  into  proportional  parU«,  and  divide  them  also  into 

Sroportional  parts. — To  divide  a  frivcn  right  line  in  the  same  manner  as  another  is 
ivided. — Division  of  a  right  line  into  eoual  parts. 

If  from  the  right  angle  of  a  ri^ht-anglod  triangle  a  perpeudioular  is  let  fall  upon 
the  hypothcnusc,  1°  this  perpendicular  will  divide  the  triangle  into  two  others  which 
will  l>e  similar  to  it,  and  therefore  to  each  other;  2©  it  will  divide  the  hypothcnuso 
bto  two  segments,  such  that  each  side  of  the  right  angle  will  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  adjacent  segment  and  the  entire  hypothenuse:  8^  the  perpendicular 
will  be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two  segments  of  the  nypothenuse. 

In  a  right-anglea  triangle,  the  square  of  the  number  which  expresses  the  length 
of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  numbers  which  express 
the  lengths  of  the  other  two  sidos. 

The  three  sides  of  any  triangle  being  expressed  in  numbers,  if  from  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  sides  a  perpendicular  is  let  fall  on  one  of  the  other  sides,  the  square  of 
the  first  aide  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two,  minus  twico 
the  product  of  the  side  on  which  the  perpendicular  is  let  fall  by  the  distance  of  that 
perpendicular  from  the  angle  opposite  to  the  first  side,  if  the  angle  is  <icu^,Bnd  plM 
twice  the  same  product,  if  this  angle  is  obtuse.  ^ 

Qfpolygons. 

Parallelograms. — Properties  of  their  angles  and  of  their  diagonals. 

Division  of  polygons  mto  triangles.— Slim  of  their  interior  angles. — Equality  and 
construction  of  polygons. 

Similar  polygons. — Their  decomposition  into  similar  triangles. — The  right  lines 
similarly  situated  in  the  two  polygons  are  proportional  to  the  homolofi^ous  sides  of 
the  polygons. — To  construct,  on  a  criven  line,  a  polygon  similar  to  a  given  polygon. 
—The  perimeters  of  two  similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  homologous  sides 
of  these  polygons. 

• 

0/  the  right  line  and  the  circfim/erence  of  the  circle. 

Simultaneous  equality  of  arcs  and  chords  in  the  same  circle. — The  greatest  arc  has 
the  greatest  chord,  and  reciprocally. — Two  arcs  being  given  in  the  same  circle  or  in 
eqom  circles,  to  find  the  ratio  of  their  lengths. 

Every  rieht  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  chord  at  its  middle,  passes  through  the 
centre  of  tlie  circle  and  through  the  middle  of  the  arc  subtended  by  the  chord. — 
Division  of  an  arc  into  two  equal  parts. — To  pass  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
through  three  points  not  in  the  same  rii;rht  line. 

The  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  circumference  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  passing 
through  that  point. 

The  arcs  intercepted  in  the  same  circle  between  two  parallel  chords,  or  between  a 
tangent  and  a  parallel  chord,  are  equal. 

Afeasure  nf  angle*. 

If  from  the  summits  of  two  angles  two  arcs  of  circles  be  described  with  the  same 
radios,  the  ratio  of  the  arcs  included  between  the  sides  of  each  angle  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the.ne  angles. — Division  of  the  circumference  into  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds. — Use  of  the  protractor. 

An  angle  having  its  summit  placed,  1°  at  the  centre  of  a  circle ;  2°  on  the  circum- 
fercQcc  of  that  circle ;  8°  within  the  circle  between  the  centre  and  the  circumference ; 
40  without  the  circle,  but  so  that  its  sides  cut  the  circumference ;  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  that  angle  to  the  right  angle,  by  the  consideration  of  the  arc  included  be- 
tween its  sides. 

From  a  given  point  without  a  circle,  to  draw  a  tangent  to  that  circle. 

To  describe,  on  a  given  line,  a  segment  of  a  circle  capable  of  containing  a  given 
ingle. 
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To  mulce  snrrrtfA  for  plans.     {Levtr  drx  pittns.) 

Traciiiur  u  siraiirlit  line  on  tlic  LTound. — McuHurinjor  that  line  wUh  the  chain. 

]Vle:».«*urii)i:  anu'lcs  with  tlie  j^raphonietcr. — Description  of  it. 

l)ra\vin>r  tlie  plan  on  paper.— bcalc  of  reduction. — Use  of  the  rule,  the  triangle,  and 
the  protractor. 

To  tlcterniirjc  the  distance  of  an  inaccessible  object,  with  or  without  the  graph- 
onicter. 

Three  points,  A,  B,  C,  beinc:  situated  on  a  smooth  surface  and  represented  on  a 
map,  to  find  thereon  the  point  1*  from  wiiich  the  distances  AB  and  A  C  have  been 
ecen  under  given  angles.  "The  problem  of  the  three  pointB."  "The  Inlin^ar 
problem." 

Ofih;  contact  and  of  the  intersection  of  circles. 

Iwo  circles  which  pass  through  the  same  point  of  the  right  lino  which  joins  their 
centres  have  in  common  only  that  point  in  which  they  touch;  and  reciprocally,  if 
two  circles  touch,  their  ccnireM  and  tne  point  of  contact  lie  in  the  same  right  line. 

Conditions  which  must  cxi>t  in  order  that  two  circles  may  intersect. 

Properties  of  the  recants  of  the  circle. 

Two  secants  which  start' from  the  same  point  without  the  circle,  bein^  prolonged 
to  the  mo>t  distant  part  of  the  circumference,  are  reel nrocally  proportional  to  their 
exterior  segment,**. — The  tangent  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  secant  and  its 
exterior  i*esjrment. 

Two  chords  intersecting  within  a  circle  divide  each  other  into  parts  reciprocally 
proportional. — The  line  perpendicular  to  a  diameter  and  terminatea  by  the  circum- 
ference, is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two  segments  of  the  diameter. 

A  chonl,  passing  through  the  e-\trcmi*y  of  the  diameter,  is  a  me:m  projiortional 
between  the  diameter  and  the  scjfment  formed  by  the  perpendicular  let  lall  from  tlio 
other  extremity  of  that  chord. — To  find  a  mean  proportiomd  between  two  given  lines. 

To  divide  a  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. — The  length  of  the  lino  being  given 
numerically,  to  ctdculatc  the  numerical  value  of  each  of  the  segments. 

Of  polii[j<in8  itucri}>ed  and  circurriscribed  to  the  circle. 

TV*  inscribe  or  circumscribe  a  circle  to  a  given  triangle. 

Every  regular  polygon  can  be  inscribed  and  circumscribed  to  the  circle. 

A  regular  polygon  being  inscribed  in  a  circle,  l*^  to  inscribe  in  the  same  circle  a 
polygon  of  twice  as  many  sides,  and  to  find  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides  of  tho 
eecond  polygon  ;  2°  to  circumscribe  about  the  circle  a  regular  polygon  of  the  same 
number  of  sides,  and  to  express  the  side  of  tho  circumscribed  polygon  by  means  of 
the  8ide  of  the  corresponding  inscribed  polygon. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  4,  8,  16,  32 sides. 

To  Inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  8,  6,  12,  24,  ....sides. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  5,  10,  20,  40 sides. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  15,  00,  G') sides. 

Kegular  polygons  of  the  same  number  of  sides  are  similar,  and  their  perimeters 
ore  to  each  otiier  as  the  radii  of  the  circles  to  which  they  arc  inscriVjcd  or  circum- 
Bcribed.— Tiie  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  each  other  jus  their  radii. 

To  find  the  approximate  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter. 

Of  the  areti  of  polygoivs  and  of  that  tf  the  circle. 

Two  parallelograms  of  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  height  arc  equivalent. — Two 
triangles  of  tho  same  base  and  height  are  eouivalent. 

The  urea  of  a  rectangle  and  that  of  a  pararielogram  are  equal  to  the  prodtict  of  the 
base  by  the  heiiirht. — What  must  be  understood  by  that  enunciation. — The  area  of  a 
triangle  is  measured  by  hall' of  the  pro<in«;t  of  the  base  by  tho  height. 

To  transform  any  polygon  into  an  eqiiivalent  square. — Measure  of  the  area  of  o 
polvtron. — Measure  of  the  area  of  a  trapezoid. 

'i*he  square  constructed  on  the  hypolhenuse  of  a  right-andcd  triangle  is  equivalent 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  constructed  on  the  other  two  sides. — Tiie  squares  con- 
strueled  on  the  two  hides  of  the  riuht  nnsic  of  a  right-angle<l  triangle  and  on  tho 
hypotlRMmse  are  to  each  other  as  the  adjacent  seijments  and  entire  hypothenuse. 

The  areas  of  Nimilar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  homologous 
Bides  of  the  polygons. 

Notions  on  survey  ini?  for  content  {arpenfnge). — Method  of  decomposition  into  tri- 
angles.— Simpler  method  of  deeompo>ition  into  trapezoids.— Surveyor's  cro>s. — 
Practical  solution,  when  the  ground  is  bounde<l,  in  one  or  more  parts,  by  a  curved  lino. 

The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  measured  by  half  of  the  product  of  its  perimeter 
by  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle. — Tl.c  urea  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  of  the 
product  of  the  eircumference  by  the  radius. — The  ftrc:is  of  circles  are  to  each  other 
as  the  ><juares  of  the  radii. 

Tlie  iircM  of  a  sector  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  of  the  product  of  the  arc  by  the 
radius. — Measure  of  the  area  of  a  segment  of  a  circle. 
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2.     OF  PLANES  AND   BODIES  TEHiflNATED  BT   PLANE  SUHFACEfl. 

Con<litions  required  to  render  n  fight  line  nnd  a  plane  respectively  p'.*rpendictilar, 

Orull  tl)e  linen  whicli  can  be  drawn  from  a  trivcn  point  to  a  given  plane,  the  pcr- 
pen«:lici»lar  is  the  hhortet^t,  and  the  ohlic^no  lines  are  longer  in  proportion  to  their 
diverjjrencc  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular. 

Pandlel  ripht  lines  and  planes.— A n/Lfles  which  have  tlicir  sides  parallel,  and  their 
openings  turned  in  the  t^ame  direction,  arc  cqnal,  dthough  situated  in  diti'orcnt 
plain's. 

Dihcilral  an;,de. — How  to  measure  the  ratio  of  any  dihedral  angle  to  the  right 
diiic^Inii  anjrle. 

I'hjues  perpendicular  to  each  other. — The  intersection  of  two  planes  perpendicular 
to  a  third  plane,  is  perpendicular  to  this  third  plane. 

P:inillcl  planes. —  when  two  parallel  i)lunes  are  cut  hy  n  third  plane  the  intersec- 
ti<»!is  are  parallel. — Two  parallel  planes  have  their  perpendiculars  common  to  both. 

The  ^h«»^test  distance  Ix'twccn  two  right  lines,  not  intersecting  and  not  parallel. 

Two  right  lines  comprised  between  two  parallel  planes  are  always  divided  into 
prox>ortional  parts  by  a  third  plane  parallel  to  tlic  first  two. 

TriJiedml  angle.— Tlie  sum  of  any  two  of  the  plane  angles  which  compose  a  tri- 
hedral angle  is  alwavs  greater  than  the  third. 

The  s'lm  of  the  plane  angles  which  form  a  convex  polyhedral  angle  is  always  leas 
tlmn  tour  right  angles. 

If  two  trihc<lr:d  angles  are  formed  by  the  same  plane  angles,  the  dihedral  angles 
comprised  between  the  equal  phmo  angles  art^  equal. — There  may  be  absolute 
equality  or  simple  symmetry  between  the  two  trihedral  angles. 

Of  polykedroms. 

\\'  two  tetrahedrons  have  each  a  trihedral  anirle  composed  of  equal  and  similarly 
arranged  triangles,  these  teirahedroiis  arc  ctjual.  They  arc  also  equal  if  two  faces 
of  the  one  are  equal  to  two  faces  of  the  other,  arc  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and 
forn  with  each  other  the  same  diln»dral  angle. 

When  the  triangles  which  form  two  homologous  trihedral  angles  of  two  tetrahe- 
drons :ire  similar,  each  to  cich,  nnd  similarly  disposed,  these  tetrahedrons  are  simi- 
lar. They  arc  also  similar  if  two  faces  of  the  one,  raiiking  with  each  other  the  same 
angle  as  two  faces  of  the  other,  are  also  similar  to  these  latter,  and  arc  united  by 
homoloirous  sides  and  summits. 

Similar  pyramids. — A  plane  pandlel  to  the  base  of  a  pyramid  cuts  olT  from  it  a 
pvTamid  similar  to  it. — To  find  the  height  of  a  pyramid  when  wo  know  the  dimen- 
sion of  its  trunk  with  parallel  bases. 

Sections  made  in  any  two  pyramids  at  the  same  distance  from  these  summits  are 
in  a  constJint  ratio. 

I'urallelopipedon. — Its  diagonals. 

Any  polyhedron  can  always  be  divided  into  triangular  pyrarakls. — Two  bodies 
composed  of  the  same  number  of  equal  and  similarly  disposed  triangular  pyramids, 
are  equal. 

Similar  polyhedrons. 

The  homologous  edjres  of  similar  polyhedrons  are  proportional ;  as  are  also  the 
diasronals  of  the  homologous  faces  and  the  interior  diagonals  of  the  polyhedrons.— 
The  areas  of  similar  polyhedrons  are  as  the  squares  of  the  homologous  edges. 

Mmnure  of  vulurMM. 

Two  parallelopipedons  of  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  height  are  equivalent  iu 
volume. 

If  a  parallelogram  bo  constrncted  on  the  base  of  a  triancrular  prism,  and  on  that 
parallelogram,  taken  as  a  biL«<o,  there  be  constructed  a  parallclopipedon  of  the  same 
m-iglit  as  the  triangular  prism,  the  volume  of  this  prism  will  be  half  of  the  volume  of 
the  parallelopipedou. — Two  triangular  prisms  of  the  same  base  and  the  same  height 
are  «»qiiivalent. 

Two  tetrahedrons  of  the  same  base  and  the  same  height  are  equivalent. 

A  tetrahedron  is  equivalent  to  the  third  of  the  triangular  prism  of  the  same  base 
and  the  same  height. 

The  volume  of  any  parallelopipedon  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  bv  its 
height. — What  must  be  understood  by  that  enunciation. — The  volume  of  any  prism 
i«  cnujU  to  the  product  of  its  biu^e  by  its  height. 

The  volume  of  a  tetrahedron  and  that  of  any  pyramid  are  measured  by  the  third 
of  the  product  of  the  base  by  the  luiifht. 

Volufiic  of  the  truneate.l  oblique  iriangidar  prism. 

The  volumes  of  two  aimilar  polyhedrons  arc  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  the 
bomologoutf  edges. 
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8.     OW  JtOUND  BODIIS. 

0/  the  rlg?U  con^  tcUh  circular  base. 

Sections  parullcl  to  tlio  base. — Having  the  dimensions  of  the  trunk  of  a  oone  with 
parallel  buses,  to  find  the  height  of  the  entire  oone. 

The  area  of  a  right  cone  is  measured  bj  half  of  the  product  of  the  circumfcrenco 
of  its  circular  base  by  its  side. — Area  of  a  trunic  of  a  right  cone  with  parallel  bathes. 

Volume  of  a  pyramid  inscribed  in  the  cone. — The  volume  of  a  cone  is  measured 
by  the  third  of  the  product  of  the  area  of  its  bose  by  its  height.* 

Which  of  the  preceding  properties  belong  to  the  cone  of  any  base  whatever? 

Of  the  right  cylinder  with  eireular  bate. 

Sections  parallel  to  the  base. 

The  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  right  cylinder  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  the  circumference  of  its  base  by  its  height.->l!his  is  also  true  of  the  right  cylinder 
of  any  base. 

Measure  of  the  volume  of  a  prism  inscribed  in  the  cylinder. — ^The  volume  of  a 
right  cylinder  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  area  of  its  base  by  its  height. — This 
is  also  true  of  any  cylinder,  right  or  oblique,  of  any  base  whatever. 

Of  the  sphere. 

£very  section  of  the  sphere,  made  by  a  plane,  is  a  circle. — Great  circles  and  small 
circles. 

In  every  spherical  trianjcrto  any  one  side  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  Tlio 
shortest  patn  from  one  point  to  another,  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  is  tlie  arc  of  a 
great  circle  which  joins  the  two  given  points. 

The  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  or  of  any  spherical  polygon,  is  loss 
than  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. 

Poles  of  an  arc  of  a  great  or  small  circle. — ^They  serve  to  trace  arcs  of  circles  on 
the  sphere. 

Every  plane  perpendicular  to  the  extremity  of  a  radius  is  tangent  to  the  sphere. 

Measure  of  the  angle  of  two  arcs  of  great  circles. 

Properties  of  the  polar  or  supplementary  triangle. 

T^'o  spherical  triangles  situated  on  the  same  sphere,  or  on  equal  spheres,  arc  equoi 
in  all  their  parts,  1^  when  they  have  an  cquid  angle  included  between  sides  respect- 
ively equal ;  2°  when  they  have  an  equal  side  adjacent  to  two  angles  respectively 
equal ;  3°  when  they  are  mutually  equilateral ;  4^  when  they  are  mutually  eq^niangu- 
lar.    In  those  different  cases  the  triangles  may  be  equal,  or  merely  symmetncnl. 

The  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  spherical  triangle  is  less  than  six,  and  greater  than 
two,  right  angles. 

The  nine  is  to  the  surface  ofthe  sphere  as  the  angle  of  that  lune  is  to  four  right  angles. 

Two  symmetrical  spherical  triangles  are  equivalent  in  surface. 

The  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  to  that  of  the  whole  sphere  as  the  excess  of  the 
sum  of  its  angles  above  two  right  angles  is  to  eight  right  angles. 

When  a  portion  of  a  regular  polygon,  inscribed  in  the  generating  circle  of  the 
sphere,  turns  around  the  diameter  of  that  circle,  the  convex  area  engendered  is 
measured  by  the  product  of  its  height  by  the  circumference  of  the  circle  inscribed 
in  the  generating  polygon. — The  volume  of  the  corresponding  polygonal  sector  is 
measured  by  the  area  thus  described,  multiplied  by  the  third  ofthe  radius  of  the 
inscribed  circle. 

The  surface  of  a  spherical  zone  is  equal  to  the  height  of  that  zone  multiplied  by 
the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. — The  surfUce  of  the  sphere  is  quadruple  that  of 
a  great  circle. 

Every  spherical  sector  is  measured  by  the  zone  which  forms  its  base,  multiplied 
by  tlie  third  of  the  radius.  The  whole'sphere  is  measured  by  its  surface  multiplied 
by  the  third  of  its  radius.f 

♦  The  volume  of  the  cone  is  derived  from  Uiat  of  the  pyramid ;  and  it  is  to 
be  notod  that  the  demonstration  applies  to  the  oone  with  closed  base,  whatever 
the  figure  of  that  base. 

t  Numerical  examples  on  the  areas  and  volumes  of  the  round  bodies,  includ- 
ing the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle,  will  be  required  by  the  examiners.  The 
calculations  will  bo  mode  by  logarithms. 
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III.   ALGEBRA. 


Algebra  is  not,  as  are  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  indispensable  to 
every  one.  It  should  be  very  sparingly  introduced  into  the  general  ed- 
ucation of  youth,  and  we  would  there  willingly  dispense  with  it  entirely, 
excepting  logarithms,  if  this  would  benefit  the  study  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  The  programme  of  it  which  we  are  now  to  give,  considers  i( 
purely  in  view  of  its  utility  to  engineers,  and  we  will  carefully  eliminate 
every  thing  not  necessary  for  them. 

Algebraical  calculation  presents  no  serious  difficulty,  when  its  students 
become  well  impressed  with  this  idea,  that  every  letter  represents  a 
number ;  and  particularly  when  the  consideration  of  negative  quantities 
is  not  brought  in  at  the  outset  and  in  an  absolute  manner.  These  quan- 
tities and  their  properties  should  not  be  introduced  except  as  the  solution 
of  questions  by  means  of  equations  causes  their  necessity  to  be  felt,  either 
for  generalizing  the  rules  of  calculation,  or  for  extending  the  meaning  of 
the  foimulas  to  which  it  leads.  Clairaut  pursues  this  course.  He 
sap,  "  I  treat  of  the  multiplication  of  negative  quantities,  that  dangerous 
ftboal  for  both  scholars  and  teachers,  only  after  having  shown  its  necessi- 
ty to  the  learner,  by  giving  him  a  problem  in  which  he  has  to  consider 
negative  quantities  independently  of  any  positive  quantities  from  which 
they  are  subtracted.  When  I  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  problem 
where  I  have  to  multiply  or  divide  negative  quantities  by  one  another, 
I  take  the  course  which  was  undoubtedly  taken  by  the  first  analysts  who 
have  had  those  operations  to  peiform  and  who  have  wished  to  follow  a 
perfectly  sure  route  :  I  seek  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  does  not 
involve  these  operations ;  I  thus  arrive  at  the  result  by  reasonings  which 
idmit  of  no  doubt,  and  I  thus  see  what  those  products  or  quotients  of 
negative  quantities,  which  had  given  me  the  first  solution,  must  be." 
BxzooT  proceeds  in  the  same  way. 

Wo  recommend  to  teachers  to  follow  these  examples ;  not  to  speak  to 
their  pupils  about  negative  quantities  till  the  necessity  of  it  is  felt,  and 

- ■■  ■*  -  -  I  ■■■  ■ « .■■■      ■  I ■  ■  .»^ 

*  The  tme  diaKuction  between  Alobbra  nnd  Aritbmktio  Is  so  commonly  nrerlookeri  that 
kvmy  be  well  to  present  it  here,  iu  the  words  of  Comte.  ^ The  complete  solution  of  every 
qaestton  of  calculation  is  necensarily  composed  of  two  successive  parts,  which  have  essentially 
dwtiuct  natures.  In  the  first,  the  object  Is  to  trnnnform  the  proposed  equations,  so  as  to  make 
apparent  the  manner  in  which  the  unknown  quantities  are  formed  by  the  known  ones:  it  is 
tins  which  constitutes  the  Algebraic  question.  In  the  second,  our  object  is  to  find  the  xniue 
of  ihe  formulas  thus  obtained  ;  that  la,  to  determine  directly  the  valuea  of  the  numbers  sought* 
which  are  already  represented  by  certain  explicit  functions  of  given  numbers;  this  is  the 
ArUAmetical  question.  Thus  the  stopping-point  of  the  algebraic  part  of  the  solution  becomes 
the  starting-point  of  the  arithmetical  part. 

^-ALowunx  may  therefore  be  defined  as  having  for  Us  object  the  rtaolution  qfequutiima; 
taking  this  expression  in  its  full  logical  meaning,  which  signifies  the  transformation  odmpticit 
lonctions  into  equivalent  explicit  ones.  In  the  same  way  Arith.mbtic  may  be  defined  as  in- 
Itailed  for  the  determination  of  the  valwte  of /unction*.  Henceforth,  therefore,  we  may  call 
AtanmA  the  Cateuhuof  f\inetion»,  and  Arithmxtic  the  Calculue  ^  Voiue:** 
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when  they  have  become  familiar  with  algebraic  calculation ;  and  above 
all  not  to  lose  precious  time  iu  obscure  discussions  and  demonstrations, 
which  the  best  theory  will  never  teach  students  so  well  as  numerous  ap- 
plica  lions. 

It  has  been  customary  to  take  up  again,  in  algebra,  the  calculus  of 
fractions,  so  as  to  generalize  the  explanations  given  in  arithmetic,  since 
tiie  terms  of  literal  fractions  may  be  any  quantities  whatsoever.  Rigor- 
ously, this  may  be  well,  but  to  save  time  we  omit  this,  thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  employ  this  time  in  advancing  and  exercising  the  mind  on  new 
tiiiths,  rather  than  in  returning  continually  to  rules  already  given,  in  or- 
der to  imprint  a  new  degree  of  rigor  on  their  demonstration,  or  to  give 
them  an  extension  of  which  no  one  doubts. 

The  study  of  numerical  equations  of  the  fii-st  degree,  with  one  or  sev- 
eral unknown  quantities,  must  be  made  with  great  care.  We  have  re- 
quired the  solution  of  these  equations  to  be  made  by  the  method  of  sub- 
stitution. We  have  done  this,  not  only  because  this  method  really  com- 
prehends the  othei"s,  particularly  that  of  comparison^  but  for  this  farther 
reason.  In  treatises  on  algebra,  those  equations  alone  are  considered 
whose  numerical  coefficients  and  solutions  are  very  simple  numbei*8t  It 
then  makes  veiy  little  difference  what  methoil  is  used,  or  in  what  order 
the  unknown  quantities  are  eliminated.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
in  practice,  where  the  coefficients  Tire  complicated  numbers,  given  with 
decimal  parts,  and  where  the  numerical  values  of  these  coefficients  may 
be  very  different  in  the  same  equation,  some  being  very  great  and  some 
very  small.  In  such  cases  the  method  of  substitution  can  alone  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage,  and  that  with  the  precaution  of  taking  the  value 
of  the  unknown  quantity  to  be  eliminated  from  that  equation  in  which 
it  has  relatively  the  greatest  coefficient.  Now  the  method  o^  comparison 
is  only  the  method  of  substitution  put  in  a  form  in  which  these  precau- 
tions cannot  be  observed,  so  that  in  practice  it  will  give  bad  results  with 
much  labor. 

The  candidates  must  present  to  the  examiners  the  complete  calcula- 
tions of  the  resolution  of  four  e<]uations  with  four  unknown  quantities, 
made  with  all  the  precision  permitted  by  the  logarithmic  tables  of  Callet, 
and  the  proof  that  that  precision  has  been  obtained.  The  coefficients 
must  contain  decimals  and  be  very  different  from  one  another,  and  the 
elimination  must  be  effected  with  the  above  precautions. 

The  teaching  of  the  present  day  disregards  too  much  the  applicability 
of  the  methods  given,  provided  only  that  they  be  elegant  in  their  form ; 
so  that  they  have  to  be  abandoned  and  changed  when  the  pupils  enter 
on  practice.  This  disdain  of  practical  utility  was  not  felt  by  our  great 
mathematicians,  who  incessantly  turned  their  attention  towards  applica- 
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lions.  Thus  the  illustrious  Lagrange  made  suggestions  like  those  just 
given ;  and  Laplace  recommended  the  drawing  of  curves  for  solving  di- 
rectly all  kinds  of  numerical  equations. 

As  to  literal  equations  of  the  first  degree,  we  call  for  formulas  suflS- 
cient  for  the  resolution  of  equations  of  two  or  three  unknown  quantities. 
Bezout's  method  of  elimination  must  be  given  as  a  first  application  of  that 
fruitful  method  of  indeterminates.  The  general  discussion  of  formulas 
will  be  confined  to  the  case  of  two  unknown  quantities.  The  discussion 
of  three  equations  with  three  unknown  quantities,  x,  y,  and  ar,  in  which 
the  terms  independent  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  null,  will  be  made 
directly,  by  this  simple  consideration  that  the  system  then  really  includes 
only  two  unknown  quantities,  to  wit,  the  ratios  of  x  and  y,  for  example, 
to  2. 

The  resolution  of  inequalities  of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  more  un- 
known quantities,  was  added  to  equations  of  the  first  degree  some  years 
ago.     We  do  not  retain  that  addition. 

The  equations  of  the  second  degree,  like  the  first,  ipust  be  very  care- 
fully given.  In  dwelling  on  the  case  where  the  coeflScient  of  x^  con- 
verges towards  zero,  it  will  be  remarked  that,  when  the  coeflScient  is  very 
ftmall,  the  ordinary  formula  would  give  one  of  the  roots  by  the  diffierence 
of  two  numbers  almost  equal ;  so  that  suflScient  exactness  could  not  be 
obtained  without  much  labor.  It  must  be  shown  how  that  inconvenience 
may  be  avoided. 

It  is  common  to  meet  with  expressions  of  which  the  maximum  or  the 
minimum  can  be  determined  by  the  consideration  of  an  equation  of  the 
second  degree.  We  retain  the  study  of  them,  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  advancing  to  the  general 
theory  of  maxima  and  minima. 

The  theory  of  the  algebraic  calculation  of  imaginary  quantities,  given 
d  priori^  niay,  on  the  contrary,  be  set  aside  without  inconvenience.     It 

is  enough  that  the  pupils  know  that  tlie  diff*erent  powers  of  v/—  1  con- 
tinually reproduce  in  turn  one  of  these  four  values,  dbl,  dby  —  1.  We 
will  say  as  much  of  the  calculation  of  the  algebraic  values  of  radicals, 
which  is  of  no  use.  The  calculation  of  their  arithmetical  values  will 
alone  be  demanded.  In  this  connection  will  be  taught  the  notation  of 
fractional  exponents  and  that  of  negative  exponents. 

The  theory  of  numbers  has  taken  *by  degrees  a  disproportionate  de- 
Tek>pment  in  the  examinations  for  admission ;  it  is  of  do  use  in  practice, 
Rnd,  besides,  constitutes  in  the  pure  mathematics  a  science  apart. 

The  theoiy  of  continued  fractions  at  firat  seems  more  useful.  It  is 
ttuployed  in  the  resolution  of  algebraic  equations,  and  in  that  of  the  ex- 
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ponential  equation  c^=b.    But  these  methods  are  entirely  unsuited  to 
practice,  and  we  therefore  omit  this  theory. 

The  theory  of  series,  on  the  contrary,  claims  some  farther  develop- 
ments. Series  are  conUnually  met  with  in  practice ;  they  give  the  best 
solutions  of  many  questions,  and  it  is  indispensaUe  to  know  in  what 
circumstances  they  can  be  safely  employed. 

We  have  so  often  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  teachiug  students  to 
calculate,  as  to  justify  the  extent  of  the  part  of  the  programme  relating 
to  logarithms.  We  have  suppressed  the  inapplicable  method  of  determ- 
ining logarithms  by  continued  fractions,  and  have  substituted  the  em- 
ployment of  the  series  which  gives  the  logarithm  of  n  + 1,  knowing  that 
of  71.  To  exercise  the  students  in  the  calculation  of  the  series,  they 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  from  1  to 
10,  from  101  to  110,  and  from  10,000  to  10,010,  the  object  of  these 
last  being  to  show  them  with  what  rapidity  the  calculation  proceeds 
when  the  numbers  are  large ;  the  first  term  of  the  series  is  then  suffi- 
cient, the  variations  of  the  logarithms  being  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
variations  of  the  numbers,  within  the  limits  of  the  necessary  exactness. 
In  the  logarithmic  calculations,  the  pupils  will  be  exercised  in  judging 
of  the  exactness  which  they  may  have  been  able  to  obtain :  the  consid- 
eration of  the  numerical  values  of  the  proportional  parts  given  in  the 
tables  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  is  beside  the  only  one 
which  can  be  employed  in  practice. 

The  use  of  the  sliding  rule,  which  is  merely  an  application  of  Ic^- 
rithms,  gives  a  rapid  and  portable  means  of  executing  approximately  a 
great  number  of  calculations  which  do  not  require  great  exactness.  We 
desire  that  the  use  of  this  little  instrument  should  be  made  familiar  to 
the  candidates.  This  is  asked  for  by  all  the  professors  of  the  "  School 
of  application,*'  particularly  those  of  Topography,  of  Artillery,  of  Con 
struction,  and  of  Applied  Mechanics,  who  have  been  convinced  by  expe- 
rience of  the  utility  of  this  instrument,  which  has  the  greatest  possible 
analogy  with  tables  of  logarithms. 

Before  entering  on  the  subjects  of  higher  algebra,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  reductions  of  the  course  which  wo  have  found  to  be  so 
urgent,  will  be  made  chiefly  on  it.  The  general  theory  of  equations  has 
taken  in  the  examinations  an  abnormal  and  improper  development,  not 
worth  the  time  which  it  costs  the  students.  We  may  add,  that  it  is 
very  rare  to  meet  a  numerical  equation  of  a  high  degree  requiring  to  be 
resolved,  and  that  those  who  have  to  do  this,  take  care  not  to  seek  its 
roots  by  the  methods  which  they  have  been  taught  These  methods 
moreover  are  not  applicable  to  transcendental  equations,  which  are 
much  more  frequently  found  in  practice. 
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The  theory  of  the  greatest  common  algebraic  divisor,  in  its  entire 
generality,  is  of  no  use,  even  in  pure  science,  unless  in  the  elimination 
between  equations  of  any  degree  whatever.  But  this  last  subject  b^ing 
omitted,  the  greatest  common  divisor  is  likewise  dispensed  with. 

It  is  usual  in  the  general  theory  of  algebraic  equations  to  consider  the 
derived  polynomials  of  entire  functions  of  x.  These  polynomials  are  in 
(act  useful  in  several  circumstances,  and  particularly  in  the  theory  of 
equal  roots ;  and  in  analytical  geometry,  they  serve  for  the  discussion  of 
curves  and  the  determination  of  their  tangents.  But  since  transcendental 
corves  are  very  often  encountered  in  practice,  we  give  in  our  programme 
the  calculation  of  the  derivatives  of  algebraic  and  fractional  functions, 
and  transcendental  functions,  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  circular.  This 
has  been  long  called  for,  not  only  because  it  must  be  of  great  assistance 
in  the  teaching  of  analytical  geometry,  but  also  because  it  will  &cilitate 
the  elementary  study  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

We  have  not  retrenched  any  of  the  general  ideas  on  the  composition 
of  an  entire  polynomial  by  means  of  factors  corresponding  to  its  roots. 
We  retain  several  theorems  rather  because  they  contain  the  germs  of 
naeful  ideas  than  because  of  their  practical  utility,  and  therefore  wish  the 
examiners  to  restrict  themselves  scrupulously  to  the  programme. 

The  essential  point  in  practice  is  to  be  able  to  determine  conveniently 
an  incommensurable  root  of  an  algebraic  or  transcendental  equation, 
when  encountered.    Let  us  consider  first  an  algebraic  equation. 

All  the  methods  which  have  for  their  object  to  separate  the  roots,  or 
to  approximate  to  them,  begin  with  the  substitution  of  the  series  of  con- 
lecutive  whole  numbers,  in  the  first  member  of  the  equation.  The  direct 
8QhBtitution  becomes  exceedingly  complicated,  when  the  numbers  sub- 
Btitated  become  large.  It  may  be  much  shortened,  however,  by  dedu- 
cing the  results  from  one  another  by  means  of  their  differences,  and 
guarding  agtunst  any  possibility  of  error,  by  verifying  some  of  those  re- 
sults, those  corresponding  to  the  numbers  easiest  to  substitute,  such  as 
i:10,  db20.    The  teacher  should  not  fail  to  explain  this  to  his  pupils. 

Still  farther :  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  resolve  an  equation  of 
the  third  degree,  and  that  we  have  recognized  by  the  precediog  calcula- 
tions the  necessity  of  substituting,  between  the  numbers  2  and  3,  num- 
bers differing  by  a  tenth,  either  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  effect 
the  separation  of  the  roots,  or  to  approximate  nearer  to  a  root  comprised 
between  2  and  3.  If  we  knew,  for  the  result  corresponding  to  the  sub- 
|Mitution  of  2,  the  first,  second,  and  third  differences  of  the  results  of  the 
Aew  substitutions,  we  could  thence  deduce  those  results  themselves  with 
^  mach  umplicity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole  numbers.  The  new  third 
difference,  for  example,  will  be  simply  the  thousandth  part  of  the  old 
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third  difference.  We  may  also  remark  that  there  is  do  possibility  of  er- 
ror, since,  the  numbers  being  deduced  from  one  another,  when  we  in  this 
way  arrive  at  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  3,  which  has  already  been 
calculated,  the  whole  work  will  thus  be  verified. 

Let  us  suppose  again  that  we  have  thus  recognized  that  the  equation 
has  a  root  comprised  between  2.3  and  2.4 ;  we  will  approximate  still 
nearer  by  substituting  intermediate  numbers,  differing  by  0.01,  and  em- 
ploying the  course  just  prescribed.  As  soon  as  the  third  differences  can 
be  neglected,  the  calculation  will  be  finished  at  once,  by  the  consideration 
of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  ;  or,  if  it  is  preferred  to  continue  the 
approximations  till  the  second  differences  in  their  turn  may  be  neglected, 
the  calculation  will  then  be  finished  by  a  simple  proportion. 

When,  in  a  transcendental  equation  /(X)=0,  we  have  substituted  in 
/(X)  equidistant  numbers,  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  allow  the 
differences  of  the  results  to  be  neglected,  commencing  with  a  certain 
order,  the  4th,  for  example,  we  may,  within  certain  limits  of  x,  replace 
tlie  transcendental  function  by  an  algebraic  and  entire  function  of  x,  and 
thus  reduce  the  search  for  the  roots  of/(X)  =  0  to  the  preceding  theory. 

Whether  the  proposed  equation  be  algebraic  or  transcendental,  we 
can  thus,  when  we  have  obtained  one  root  of  it  with  a  suitable  degree 
of  exactness,  continue  the  approximation  by  the  method  of  Newton. 

PKOGRAMME  OF  ALGEBRA. 

Algebraic  calculation. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  polynomials. — Reduction  of  similar  terms. 

Multiplication  of  monomials. — Ose  of  exponents. — MultiplicMion  of  polynomials. 
Rule  of  the  signs. — To  arrange  a  polynomial. — Homogeneous  polynomials. 

Division  of  monomials.  Exponent  Mro. — Division  of  polynomials.  How  to  know 
if  the  operation  will  not  terminate. — Division  of  polynomials  when  the  dividend 
couttiins  a  letter  which  is  not  found  in  the  divisor. 

JR*luatiorm  of  the  first  dtgru. 

Kesohition  of  numerical  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  several  unknown 
quantities  by  the  method  of  substitution. — Verification  of  the  values  of  the  un- 
known quantities  and  of  the  degree  of  their  exactness. 

Of  cases  of  impossibility  or  of  indetermination. 

Interpretation  of  negative  values. — Use  and  calculation  of  negative  quantities. 

Investigation  of  general  formulas  for  obtaining  the  values  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities in  a  system  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  two  or  three  unknown  quan- 
tities.— Method  of  Bezout. — Complete  discussion  of  these  formulas  for  the  oaso  of 

cwo  unknown  quantities. — Symbols  "  and-J. 

Discussion  of  three  equations  with  three  unknown  quantities,  m  which  the  terms 
independent  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  null. 

Eqtiailona  of  the  Mcond  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity. 

Culculus  01  radicals  of  the  second  degree. 

1?csolution  of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity. — 
1  nible  solution. — Imaginary  values. 

When,  in  the  equation  <w'4-i*+tf=0,  a  converges  towards  0,  one  of  the  roots 
increased  indefinitely* — Numerical  calculation  of  the  two  roots,  when  a  is  very  small. 

I  decomposition  of  the  trinomial  x^-\-px-{-g  into  factors  of  tlie  first  degree. — Rek- 
llons  between  the  coefficients  and  the  roots  of  the  equation  j^-^px-^-q^O, 
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Trinomial  eqaations  reducible  to  the  second  degree. 

Of  the  maxima  and  minima  which  can  be  determined  bj  equations  of  the  second 
decree. 
Calculation  of  the  arithmetical  values  of  radicals. 
Fractional  exponents. — Negative  exponents. 

Ofuries. 

Geometrical  progressions. — Summation  of  the  terms. 

What  we  call  a  series. — Convergence  and  divergence. 

A  geometrical  progression  is  convergent,  when  the  ratio  is  smaller  than  unity; 
diverging,  when  it  is  greater. 

The  terms  of  a  series  ma^  decrease  indefinitely  and  the  series  not  be  converging. 

A  series,  all  the  terms  or  wliich  are  positive,  is  converging,  when  the  ratio  of  one 
term  to  the  preceding  one  tends  towards  a  limit  smaller  than  unity,  in  proportion  as 
tlie  index  or  the  rank  of  that  terra  increases  indefinitely. — The  series  is  diverging 
when  this  limU  is  greater  than  unity.    There  is  uncertainty  when  it  is  equal  to  unity. 

lajgeneral,  when  the  terms  of  a'  scries  decrease  indefinitely,  and  are  alternately 
positive  and  negative,  the  series  is  converging. 

Combinations,  arrangements,  and  permutations  of  m  letters,  when  each  combina- 
tion rauAt  not  contain  the  same  letter  twice. 
Development  of  the  entire  and  positive  powers  of  a  binomial. — General  terma. 
Development  of  (a  +  hy/"^  )*.  . 

Limit  towards  which  (1  +  -)*  tends,  when  m  increases  indefinitely. 
Sammatiou  of  piles  of  balls. 

OflogarUhm»  and  of  their  uws. 

All  numbers  can  be  produced  by  forming  all  the  powers  of  any  positive  number, 
greater  or  less  than  one. 

General  properties  of  logarithms. 

When  numbers  arc  in  geometrical  progression,  their  logarithms  are  in  arithmetical 
progression. 

llow  to  pass  from  one  system  of  logarithms  to  another  system. 

Calculation  of  logarithms  by  means  of  the  series  which  gives  the  logarithm  of 
«+l,  knowing  that  of  n. — Calculation  of  ^s'apicrian  logarithms. — To  deduce  from 
them  those  of  Briggs.    Modulus. 

Use  of  logarithms  whoso  base  is  10. — Characteristics. — Negative  characteristics. 
Logarithms  entirely  negative  are  not  used  in  calculation. 

A  number  being  given,  how  to  find  its  logarithm  in  the  tables  of  Callet.  A  loga- 
rithai  being  given,  now  to  find  the  number  to  which  it  belongs. — Use  of  the  propor- 
tional parts. — Their  application  to  appreciate  the  exactness  for  which  wo  can  answer. 

Em{^»loyment  of  the  sliding  rule. 

Besolution  of  exponential  e<]uations  by  meaTis  of  logarithms. 

Compound  interest.    Annuities. 

Derived  /uft^ions. 

Development  of  an  entire  function  F  (x  +  7i)  of  the  binomial  (x  +  A). — Derivative 
of  an  entire  function.— To  return  from  the  derivative  to  the  function. 

The  derivative  of  a  function  of  x  is  the  limit  towards  which  tends  tlie  ratio  of  the 
increment  of  the  function  to  tlie  increment  h  of  the  variable,  in  proportion  as  h 
tends  towards  zero. 

Derivatives  of  trigonometric  functions. 

Derivatives  of  exponentials  and  of  logarithms. 

Hules  to  find  the  derivative  of  a  sum,  of  a  product,  of  a  power,  of  a  quotient  of 
funaions  of  x,  the  derivatives  of  which  are  known. 

Of  the  numerical  retolution  of  equations. 

Changes  experienced  by  an  entire  function  f{x)  when  x  varies  in  a  continuous 
manner. — When  two  numbers  a  and  d  substituted  in  an  entire  function /(»)  givo 
results  with  contrary  signs,  the  equation/raj)  =  0  ha.-*  at  least  one  real  root  not  com- 
prised between  a  and  h.  Tliis  property  suosists  for  every  species  of  function  which 
remains  continuous  for  all  the  viUues  of  a?  comprised  between  a  and  h. 

An  algebraic  equation  of  uneven  degree  has  at  least  one  real  root. — An  algebraic 
equation  of  even  degree,  whose  last  term  is  negative,  has  at  least  two  real  roots. 

JEvery  equation /(ar)  =  0,  with  coethcients  either  real  or  im;\giuary  of  the  form 

«+iv^—  1,  admits  of  a  real  or  imaginary  root  of  the  same  form.     [Only  the  enunci- 
ation, and  uot  the  demonstration  oi'  this  theorem,  is  rcviuired.] 
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If  a  !b  a  root  of  an  algebraic  equation,  the  first  member  is  divisible  \)y  x-a.  An 
algebraic  equation  of  the  m"'  degreo  haa  always  m  roots  real  or  imaginary,  and  it 
cannot  admit  more. — Decompobition  of  the  fir^t  members  into  factors  of  the  flnt 
degree.    Kelations  between  the  eocfflcienta  of  an  algebraic  equation  and  its  roots. 

vV'hen  an  algebraic  equation  whose  coefficients  are  real,  admits  an  imaginary  root 

of  the  form  a  +  6v  — 1,  it  has  also  for  a  root  the  conjugate  expression  a — b^—\. 

In  an  algebraic  ezpresaionf  complete  or  incomplete,  the  namber  of  the  poaitive 
roots  cannot  surpass  the  number  of  the  variations ;  consequence,  for  negative 
roots. 

Investigation  of  the  product  of  the  fttotors  of  the  first  degree  common  to  two  en- 
tire functions  of  x. — Determination  of  the  roots  common  to  two  equations,  the  fi^t 
membera  of  which  are  entire  functions  of  the  unknown  (quantity. 

By  what  character  to  recognize  that  an  algebraic  equation  has  equal  roots. — How 
we  then  bring  its  resolution  to  that  of  several  others  of  lower  degree  and  of  unequal 
roots. 

Investigation  of  the  commensurable  roots  of  un  algebraic  equation  with  entire  co- 
efficients. 

When  a  series  of  equidistant  numbers  is  substituted  in  an  entire  function  of  the 
m**  degree,  and  difibrenccs  of  difiV3rent  orders  between  the  results  are  formed,  tba 
differences  of  the  m'*  order  are  constant. 

Application  to  the  separation  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  third  degree.— > 
Having  the  results  of  the  subatitutioa  of  —  1,  0,  and  +1)  to  deduce  therei>om,  by 
means  of  dificrcnces,  thoite  of  all  other  whole  numbers,  positive  or  negative. — The 
progress  of  the  calculation  leads  of  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  roots. — Graphioal  rep- 
resentation of  this  method. 

SulMtitution  of  numbers  equidistant  hy  a  tenth,  between  two  consecutive  whole 
numbers^  when  the  inspection  of  the  first  results  has  shown  its  necessity. — This 
aubstitution  is  effected  directly,  or  by  means  of  new  differences  deduced  from  the 
preceding. 

Uow  to  determine,  in  continuing  the  approximation  towards  a  root,  at  what  mo- 
ment the  consideration  of  the  first  difference  is  sufileient  to  give  that  root  with  all 
desirable  exnotness,  by  a  simple  proportion. 

The  preceding  method  becomes  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  the  roots  of  a 
transcendental  eq^uation  X  =  0,  when  there  liav<}  been  substituted  in  the  first  mem- 
ber, numbers  equidistant  and  sutfidentiy  near  to  allow  the  differences  of  the  reaulta 
to  be  considered  as  constant,  starting  from  a  certain  order. — Formulas  of  interpo- 
lation. 

Having  obtained  a  root  of  an  algebraic  or  transcendental  equation,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  approximation,  to  approximate  still  farther  by  the  method  of  Newton. 

Beaolution  of  two  numerical  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  two  unknown 
quantities. 
Decomposition  of  rational  fhictions  into  simple  fractions. 


IV.  TRIOOKOHSTBT. 

In  explaiDJDg  the  use  of  trigonometrical  tables,  tlie  pupil  must  be  able 
to  tell  with  what  degree  of  exactness  an  angle  can  be  determined  by  the 
logarithms  of  any  of  its  trigonometrical  lines.  The  consideration  of  the 
proportional  parts  will  be  suflScient  for  this.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if 
the  slue  determines  perfectly  a  small  angle,  the  degree  of  exactness, 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  that  line,  diminishes  as  the  angle 
increases,  and  becomes  quite  insufl5cient  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  de- 
grees. It  is  the  reverse  for  the  cosine,  which  may  serve  very  well  to  rep- 
resent an  angle  near  00  degrees,  while  it  would  be  very  inexact  for 
small  angles.  We  see,  then,  that  in  our  applications,  we  should  distrust 
those  formulas  which  give  an  angle  by  its  sine  or  cosine.     The  tangent 
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being  alone  exempt  from  these  difficulties,  we  should  seek,  as  far  as  pos- 
fible^  to  resolve  all  questions  bj  means  of  it    Thus,  let  us  suppose  that 
we  know  the  hypotheiiuse  and  one  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  trian- 
gle, the  direct  determination  of  the  included  angle  will  be  given  by  a 
ooune,  which  will  be  wanting  in  exactness  if  the  hypothenuse  of  the  tri- 
angle does  not  differ  much  from  the  given  side.    In  that  case  we  should 
b^n  by  calculating  the  third  side,  and  then  use  it  with  the  first  side  to 
determine  the  desired  angle  by  means  of  its  tangent     When  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  and  the  included  angle  are  given,  the  tangent  of  the  hiilf 
difference  of  the  desired  angles  may  be  calculated  with  advantage ;  but 
we  may  also  separately  determine  the  tangent  of  each  of  them.    When 
the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  given,  the  best  formula  for  calculating 
an  angle,  and  the  only  one  never  at  fault,  is  that  which  gives  the  tan- 
gent of  half  of  it 

The  surveying  for  plans,  taught  in  the  course  of  G^metry,  employing 
only  graphical  methods  of  calculation,  did  not  need  any  more  accurate 
instruments  than  the  chain  and  the  graphometer ;  but  now  that  trigo- 
nometry furnishes  more  accurate  methods  of  calculation,  the  measure- 
ments on  the  ground  require  more  precision.  Hence  the  requirement 
fbf  the  pupil  to  measure  carefully  a  base,  to  use  telescopes,  verniers,  etc., 
and  to  make  the  necessary  calculations,  the  ground  being  still  considered 
as  plane.  But  as  these  slow  and  laborious  methods  can  be  employed  for 
only  the  principal  points  of  the  survey,  the  more  expeditious  means  of 
the  plane-table  and  compass  will  be  used  for  the  details. 

In  spherical  trigonometry,  all  that  will  be  needed  in  geodesy  should 
he  learned  before  admission  to  the  school,  so  that  the  subject  will  not 
need  to  be  again  taken  up.  We  have  specially  inscribed  in  the  pro- 
gramme the  relations  between  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  which  must  be  known  by  the  students ;  they  are  those  which 
occur  in  practice.  In  tracing  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  resolution 
of  the  three  cases  of  any  trianglea,  we  have  indicated  that  which  is  in 
fact  employed  in  the  applications,  and  which  is  the  most  convenient 
As  to  the  rest,  ambiguous  cases  never  occur  in  practice,  and  therefore 
we  should  take  care  not  to  speak  of  them  to  learners. 

In  surveying,  spherical  trigonometry  will  now  allow  us  to  consider 
cases  in  which  the  signals  are  not  all  in  the  same  plane,  and  to  operate 
on  uneven  ground,  obtain  its  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and 
at  the  same  time  determine  difierences  of  level. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Descriptive  Geometry  might  supply  the  place 
of  spherical  trigonometry  by  a  graphical  construction,  but  the  degree  of 
exactitude  of  the  differences  of  level  thus  obtained  would  be  insuflBcient. 
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PKOGEAMME  OF  TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.     PLANE  TRI00N03CETRT. 

Trigonometrical  lines. — ^Thelr  ratios  to  the  radius  are  alone  considered. — Relations 
of  the  trigonometric  lines  of  the  same  angle. — Expressions  of  the  sino  and  of  the 
coHino  in  functions  of  the  tangent. 

Knowing  the  sines  and  the  cosines  of  two  arcs  a  and  hy  to  find  the  sine  and  the 
cosine  of  their  snm  and  of  their  difference. — To  find  the  tangent  of  the  sum  or  of 
the  difference  of  two  arcs,  knowing  the  tangents  of  those  arcs. 

Expressions  for  sin.  2  a  and  sin.  8  a ;  cos.  2  a  and  cos.  8  a ;  tang.  2  a  and  tang.  8  a. 

Knowing  sin.  a  or  cos.  a,  to  calculate  sin.  i  a  and  cos.  i  a. 

Knowing  tung.  a,  to  calculate  tang,  i  a. 

Knowing  sin.  a,  to  calculate  sin.  i  a. — Knowing  cos.  a,  to  calculate  cos.  ia. 

Use  of  the  formula  cos./>  +  cos.y=2co8.  fr(p  +  ^)cos.  i(^  — ^),  to  render  loga- 
rithms applicable  to  the  sum  of  two  trigonometricallincs,  sines  or  cosines. — ^To  ren- 
der logiirithms  applicable  to  the  sum  of  two  tangents. 

Construction  of  the  trigonometric  tables. 

Use  in  detail  of  the  tables  of  Callet. — Appreciation,  by  the  proportional  parts,  of 
the  degree  of  exactness  in  the  calculation  ot  the  anglcs.--Snperiority  of  the  tangent 
formulas. 

Hf solution  of  triangles. 

Relations  between  the  angles  and  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  of  any 
triangle  whatever. — When  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  given,  these  relations 
determine  only  the  ratios  of  the  sides. 

Resolution  of  ricrht-anglcd  triangles. — Of  the  case  in  which  the  hypothenuse  and  ' 
a  side  nearly  equal  to  it  are  given. 

Knowing  a  side  and  two  angles  of  any  triangle,  to  find  the  other  parts,  and  also 
the  surface  of  the  triangle. 

Knowing  two  sides  a  and  &  of  a  triangle  and  the  included  angle  C,  to  find  the 
other  ports  and  also  the  surface  of  the  triangle. — The  tang,  i  (A  — B)  may  be  deter- 
mined; or  tang.  A  and  tang.  B  directly. 

Knowing  the  three  sides  a,  b,  c,  to  find  the  angles  and  the  surface  of  the  triangle- 
Employment  of  the  formula  which  gives  Umg.  t  A, 

Application  to  iurteying  for  plant. 

Measurement  of  bases  with  rods. 

Measurement  of  angles. — Description  and  use  of  the  circle. — Use  of  the  telescope 
to  render  the  line  of  sij^lit  more  precise. — Division  of  tlio  circle. — Verniers. 

Measurement  and  calculation  of  a  system  of  triangles. — Reduction  of  angles  to  the 
centres  of  stations. 

How  to  connect  the  secondary  points  to  the  principal  system.— Use  of  the  plane 
table  and  of  the  compass. 

2.     SPDERICAL  TBIOONOMETRT. 

Fundamental  relations  (cos.  a  =  cos.  J  cos.  c-f  sin.  Jsin.  ccos.  A)  between  the  sides 
and  the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle. 

To  deduce  thence  the  relations 'hin.  A  :  sin.  B— sin.  a:  sin.  i;  cot.  a  sin.  J  — cot.  A 
sin.C  =  cos.  icos.C,  and  by  the  consideration  of  the  supplementary  triangle  cos. 
A  =  —  cos.  B  COS.  C  -4-  sin.  B  sin.  C  cos.  a. 

Right-angled  triangles. — Formulas  cos.  a  =  cos.  h  cos.  c ;  sin.  I  =  sin.  a  sin.  B ;  tang. 
e = tang,  a  cos.  B,  and  tang,  b  =  sin.  e  tung.  B. 

In  a  right-angled  triangle  the  three  sides  arc  less  than  90°,  or  else  two  of  the  sides 
are  greater  than  90^,  and  the  third  is  less.  An  angle  and  tiie  side  opposite  to  it  are 
both  less  than  90°,  or  both  greater. 

Resolution  of  any  triangles  whatever: 

1°  Having  given  their  three  sides  a.  J,  r,  or  their  three  angles  A,  B,  C. — Formulas 
tanfir.  ia«  and  tang,  i  A,  calculaVile  by  losrarithms : 

2<5  Having  given  two  sides  and  the  included  angle,  or  two  angles  and  the  included 
side. — FormuliLS  oFDelambro : 

8®  Having  given  two  sides  and  an  ongle  opposite  to  one  of  them,  or  two  angles 
and  a  side  opposite  to  one  of  them.  Employment  of  an  auxiliary  angle  to  render 
the  formulas  calculable  by  logcirithms. 

Applications. — Survey  of  a  mountainous  conntr}'. — Reduction  of  the  ba.so  and  of 
the  angles  to  the  horizon. — Detcnuination  of  dillercnces  of  level. 

Knowing  the  latitude  and  the  longitude  of  two  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
to  find  the  distuuco  of  those  points. 
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V.  ANALYTICAL  OEOMETBT. 

The  important  property  of  homogeneity  must  be  given  with  clearness 
and  simplicity. 

The  transformation  of  co-ordinates  must  receive  some  numerical  ap- 
plications, which  are  indispensable  to  make  the  student  clearly  see  the 
meaning  of  the  formulas. 

The  determination  of  tangents  will  be  effected  in  the  most  general 
manner  by  means  of  the  derivatives  of  the  various  functions,  which  we 
inserted  in  the  programme  of  algebra.  After  having  shown  that  this 
determination  depends  on  the  calculation  of  the  derivative  of  the  ordi- 
nate witli  respect  to  the  abscissa,  this  will  be  used  to  simplify  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  tangent  to  curves  of  the  second  degree  and  to  curves 
whose  equations  contain  transcendental  functions.  The  discussion  of 
these,  formerly  pursued  by  labonous  indirect  methods,  will  now  become 
easy;  and  as  curves  with  transcendental  equations  are  frequently  en- 
countered, it  will  be  well  to  exercise  students  in  their  discussion. 

The  properties  of  foci  and  of  the  directrices  of  curves  of  the  second 
degree  will  be  established  directly,  for  each  of  the  three  curves,  by 
means  of  the  simplest  equations  of  these  curves,  and  without  any  consid- 
eration of  the  analytical  properties  of  foci,  with  respect  to  the  general 
equation  of  the  second  degree.  With  even  greater  reason  will  we  dis- 
pense with  examining  whether  curves  of  higher  degree  have  foci,  a  ques- 
tion whose  meaning  even  is  not  well  defined. 

We  retained  in  algebra  the  elimination  between  two  equations  of  the 
second  degree  with  two  unknown  quantities,  a  problem  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  purely  analytical  investigation  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
points  of  intersection  of  two  curves  of  the  second  degree.  The  final 
equation  is  in  general  of  the  fourth  degree,  but  we  may  sometimes  dis- 
pense with  calculating  that  equation.  A  graphical  construction  of  the 
curves,  carefully  made,  will  in  fact  be  sufficient  to  make  known,  approx- 
imately, the  co-ordinates  of  each  of  the  points  of  intersection  ;  and  when 
we  shall  have  thus  obtained  an  approximate  solution,  we  will  often  be 
able  to  give  it  all  the  numerical  rigor  desirable,  by  successive  approxi- 
mations, deduced  from  the  equations.  These  considerations  will  bo  ex- 
tended to  the  investigation  of  the  real  roots  of  equations  of  any  form 
whatever  with  one  unknown  quantity. 

Analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions  was  formerly  entirely  taught 
witliin  the  Polytechnic  school,  none  of  it  being  reserved  for  the  course 
of  admission.  For  some  years  past,  however,  candidates  were  required 
to  know  the  equations  of  the  right  line  in  space,  the  equation  of  the 
plane,  the  sokuion  of  the  problems  which  relate  to  it  and  the  transfer- 
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raation  of  co-ordinates.  But  the  consideration  of  surfaces  of  the  second 
order  was  reserved  for  the  interior  teaching.  We  think  it  well  to  place 
this  also  among  the  studies  to  be  mastered  before  admission,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principle  now  sought  to  be  realized,  of  claasiDg 
with  them  that  double  instruction  which  does  not  exact  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  differential  calculus. 

We  have  not,  however,  inserted  here  all  the  properties  of  sur^Mses  of 
the  second  order,  but  have  retained  only  those  which  it  is  indispensable 
to  know  and  to  retain.  The  transformation  of  rectilinear  co-ordinates, 
for  example,  must  be  executed  with  simplicity,  and  the  teacher  must  re- 
strict himself  to  giving  his  pupils  a  succinct  explanation  of  the  course  to 
be  pursued ;  this  will  suffice  to  them  for  the  very  rare  cases  in  which 
they  may  happen  to  have  need  of  them.  No  questions  will  be  asked 
relating  to  the  general  considerations,  which  require  very  complicated 
theoretical  discussions,  and  especially  that  of  the  general  reduction  of  the 
equation  of  the  second  degree  with  three  variables.  We  have  omitted 
from  the  problems  relating  to  the  right  line  and  to  the  plane,  the  detei^ 
ipination  of  the  shortest  distance  of  two  right  lines. 

The  properties  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order  will  be  deduced  from 
the  equations  of  those  surfaces,  taken  directly  in  the  simplest  forma. 
Among  these  properties,  we  place  in  the  first  rank,  for  their  valuable 
applications,  those  of  the  surfaces  which  can  be  generated  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  right  line. 

PROGKAMME  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

1.     OEOMTTBT  OF  TWO  DDfKNSIONS. 

Rectilinear  co-ordlnaten. — Position  of  a  point  on  a  plane. 

BeprGACutAtion  of  gcomelric  loci  by  equations. 

Homogeneity  of  couations  and  of  formulas. — Conatractlon  of  algebnuc  ezpreasions. 

Transformation  or  rectilinear  co-ordinates. 

Construction  of  equations  of  the  fln^t  degree. — Problems  on  the  right  line. 

Construction  of  equations  of  the  second  degree. — ^Division  of  tlio  carves  which 
they  represent  into  three  classes. — Reduction  of  the  equation  to  its  simplest  form  by 
the  change  of  co-ordinates.* 

Problem  of  tangents. — The  coefficient  of  inclination  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve, 
to  the  axis  of  the  abscissas,  is  equal  to  the  derivative  of  the  ordinate  with  respect  to 
the  abscissa. 

0/  the  ellipse. 

Centre  and  axes. — Tlie  squares  of  the  ordinates  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  axes 
fire  to  each  other  as  Uie  products  of  tlie  corresponding  segments  formed  on  that  axis. 

The  ordinates  perpendicular  to  the  miyor  axis  are  to  tne  corresponding  ordinate* 
of  the  circle  described  on  that  axis  as  a  diameter,  in  the  constant  ratio  of  the  minor 
axis  to  the  major. — Construction  of  the  curve  by  points,  by  means  of  this  property. 

Foci;  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse. — The  sum  of  the  radii  vectors  drawn  to  any 
point  of  the  ellipse  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  major  axis. — ^Description  of  the 
ellipse  by  means  of  this  property. 


*  Tho  students  will  apply  thoM>  reductions  to  a  numerical  equation  of  the  second  degree,  and 
will  determine  the  situation  of  the  new  axes  Mith  re-tpect  to  the  original  axes,  by  means  of  trlgo- 
numctriciil  tibles.  They  will  show  to  the  examiner  the  complete  calculations  of  this  redaction 
and  tho  trace  of  the  two  systems  of  axes  and  of  the  corvea. 
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Direetrioes. — The  di&tanoe  fyom  eaoh  point  of  the  ellipve  to  one  of  the  foci,  and  to 
the  directrix  adjacent  to  that  focus,  are  to  each  other  on  the  eccentricity  is  to  the 
nu^or  axifi. 

Equations  of  the  tangent  and  of  the  normal  at  any  point  of  the  ellipse.* — The 
¥)oint  In  which  the  tangent  mceta  one  of  the  axes  prolonged  is  independent  of  the 
length  of  the  other  axis. — Construction  of  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  the  eUipae  by 
means  of  this  property. 

The  radSi  vectores,  drawn  fVotn  the  foci  to  any  point  of  the  ellipse,  make  equal 
Angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point  or  the  same  aiue  ofit.-^The  normal  bisects  the 
angle  made  by  the  radii  vectores  with  each  other. — Thij*  property  may  serve  to 
<lraw  a  tangent  to  the  ellipse  through  a  point  on  the  curve,  or  through  a  point  ex- 
terior to  it. 

The  diameters  of  the  ellipse  are  right  lines  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
curve. — The  chords  which  a  diameter  bisects  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  drawn 
through  the  extremity  of  that  diameter  — S  upplemcntary  chords.  By  means  of  them 
« tangent  to  the  ellipse  can  be  drawn  througn  a  given  point  on  that  curve  or  parallel 
to  a  given  right  line. 

Conjugate  diameters. — Two  conjugate  diameters  are  always  parallel  to  supplement 
tary  chords,  aad  reciprocally.-— Limit  of  the  angle  of  two  conjugate  diameters.— An 
eQipse  always  contains  two  equal  conjugate  diameters. — The  sum  of  the  squares  of 
two  eonjngate  diameters  is  constant. — The  area  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  on 
two  conjugate  diameters  is  constant. — To  construct  an  ellipse,  Knowing  two  coigu- 
gtts  diameters  and  the  angle  which  they  make  with  each  other. 
Expression  of  the  area  of  an  ellipse  in  function  of  its  axes. 

Cfthi  hyperbola. 

Centre  and  axes. — Hatio  of  the  squares  of  the  ordinatcs  perpendicular  to  the  transi- 
^Wieaxes. 

Of  foci  and  of  directrices ;  of  the  tangent  and  of  the  normal ;  of  diameters  and  of 
*npplementary  chords. — Properties  of  these  points  and  of  those  lines,  analogous  to 
we  which  tney  possess  in  the  ellipse. 

A.Ymptotes  of  tne  hyperbola. — Tne  asymptotes  coincide  with  the  diagonals  of  the 
JWfallelogram  formed  on  any  two  conjugate  diameters. — The  portioAs  of  a  secant 
comprised  between  the  hyperbola  ukI  ita  asymptotes  are  equal. — Application  to  the 
t^eot  and  to  its  construction. 

The  rectangle  of  the  parts  of  a  secant,  eom^ised  between  a  point  of  the  curve  and 
^e  asymptotes,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  half  of  the  diameter  to  which  the  secant  is 
Parallel. 
Form  of  the  equation  of  the  hyperbola  referred  to  its  asymptotes. 

Of  the  parabola. 

Axis  of  the  parabola.— Batio  of  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  perpendicular  to  the 

-^^ocus  and  directrix  of  the  parabola. — Every  point  of  the  curve  is  equally  distant 
^^m  the  focus  and  from  the  directrix. — Construction  of  the  parabola. 

.Ihe  parabola  may  be  considered  as  an  ellipse,  in  which  tne  major  axis  is  indeft- 
'^tely  increased  while  the  distance  from  one  focus  to  the  adjacent  summit  remains 
^^xastant. 

-,   iouations  of  the  tan^nt  and  of  the  normal. — S  ub-tangent  and  sub-normal.   They 
^*nush  means  of  drawing  a  tangent  at  any  point  of  the  curve. 

The  tangent  makes  equal  angles  with  the  axis  and  with  the  radius  vector  drawn 
r^  the  point  of  contact.— To  draw,  by  means  of  this  property,  a  tangent  to  the  parii- 
*H>ljL  1^  through  a  point  on  the  curve ;  29  through  an  exterior  point. 

An  the  diameters  of  the  parabola  are  right  lines  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  recipro- 
^^^ly. — The  chords  which  a  diameter  bisects  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  drawn  at  the 
^^tremity  of  that  diameter. 

Expression  of  the  area  of  a  parabolic  segment. 

Polar  co-ordinates. — ^To  pass  fW)m  a  system  of  rectilinear  and  rectangular  co-ordi- 
*iatcs  to  a  system  of  polar  co-ordinates,  and  reciprocally. 

Polar  equations  of  the  three  curves  of  the  second  order,  the  pole  being  situated  at  a 
*c>cu8,  and  the  angles  being  reckoned  from  the  axis  which  passes  through  that  focus. 
Summary  discussion  of  some  transcendental  curves. — Determination  of  the  tan- 
^nt  at  one  of  their  points. 

Construction  of  the  real  roots  of  equations  of  any  form  with  one  unknown  quan- 
tity.—Investigation  of  the  intersections  of  two  curves  of  the  second  degree. — Nn- 
ttterical  applications  of  these  formulas. 

*  Tli«y  will  be  de<laced  from  the  property,  previously  demonstrated,  of  the  derivative  of  the 
wdiotte  trith  respect  to  the  abicitta. 
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2.      OEOMSTRT  OF  THREE  DIIIENSIONS. 

The  sum  of  the  projections  of  several  consecative  right  lines  upon  an  axis  is  equal 
to  the  projection  of  the  resultiufi:  line. — The  sum  of  the  projections  of  a  right  line  on 
three  rectangular  axes  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  right  line. — The  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  a  right  line  makes  with  three  rectangular 
right  lines  is  equal  to  unity. 

The  projection  of  a  plane  area  on  a  plane  is  equal  to  the  product  of  that  area  hj 
the  cosme  of  the  angle  of  the  two  plane.**. 

Representation  of  a  point  by  its  co-ordinates. — Equations  of  lines  and  of  surfaces. 

Trans^fonnatiou  of  rectilinear  co-ordinates. 

Of  Hit  right  Un€  and  fifths  plane. 

Lquations  of  the  right  line. — Equation  of  the  plane. 

To  find  the  equations  of  a  right  line,  1°  which  passes  through  two  given  points, 
2°  which  piLSses  through  a  given  point  and  which  is  pandlel  to  a  given  line. 

To  determine  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  right  lines  whose  equations  are  known. 

To  pa*s  a  plane,  1°  through  three  given  points;  2°  through  a  ^ivcn  point  and 
parallel  to  a  given  plane ;  8°  through  a  point  ond  through  a  given  right  line. 

Knowing  the  equations  of  two  planes,  to  find  the  projections  of  their  intersection. 

To  find  the  intersection  of  a  right  lino  and  of  a  plane,  their  equations  being  known. 

Knowing  the  co-ordinates  of  two  points,  to  find  their  distance. 

From  a  given  point  to  let  fall  a  perpendicular  on  a  plane;  to  find  the  foot  and  the 
length  of  that  perpendicular  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

*  Through  a  given  point  to  pass  a  plane  perpendicular  to  a  given  right  line  (rect- 
angular co-ordinates). 

Through  a  given  point,  to  pass  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  right  line ;  to  determine 
the  foot  and  the  length  of  that  perpendicular  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

Knowing  the  equations  of  a  ri^ht  line,  to  detcrmmo  the  angles  which  that  line 
makes  with  the  axes  of  the  co-ordmates  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

To  find  the  angle  of  two  right  lines  whose  equations  are  known  (rectangular  co- 
ordinates). 

Knowing  the  equation  of  a  plane,  to  find  the  angles  which  it  makes  with  the  co- 
ordinate planes  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

To  determine  the  angle  of  two  planes  f  rectangular  co-ordinates). 

To  find  the  angle  of  a  right  line  and  ot  a  plane  (rectaugulur  co-ordinates). 

}^urfa<xs  of  the  second  degree. 

They  arc  divided  into  two  classes ;  one  class  having  a  centre,  the  other  not  liaving 
any.    Co-ordinates  of  the  centre. 

Of  dianietrie  planes. 

Sinipliflcution  of  the  genend  equation  of  the  second  degree  by  the  transformation 
of  co-ordinates. 

The  simplest  equations  of  the  ellipsoid,  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  and  of  two 
sheets,  of  the  elliptical  and  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  of  cones  and  of  cylinders  of 
the  second  order. 

Nature  of  the  plane  sections  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order. — Plane  sections  of  the 
cone,  and  of  the  right  cylinder  with  circular  base. — Anti-purallcl  section  of  the  oblique 
cone  with  circular  base. 

Cone  asymptote  to  an  hyperboloid. 

Kight-lincd  sections  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. — Through  each  point  of  a 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  two  right  lines  can  be  drawn,  whence  result  two  systems 
of  right-lined  generatrices  of  the  hyperboloid. — Two  right  lines  taken  in  the  same 
Bj>tem  do  not  meet,  and  two  right  lines  of  ditferent  systems  always  meet. — All  the 
nght  lines  situated  on  the  hyperboloid  being  transported  to  the  centre,  remaining 

f)arallcl  to  themselves,  coincide  with  the  surface  of  the  asymptote  cone. — Three  right 
ines  of  the  same  system  are  never  parallel  to  the  same  plane. — The  hyperboloid  of 
one  sheet  may  be  generated  bv  a  right  line  which  moves  along  three  fixed  right 
lines,  not  parallel  to  the  same  plane  ;  and,  reciprocally,  when  a  right  line  slides  on 
three  fixed  lines,  not  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  it  generates  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 
Kiglit-lincd  sections  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid. — Through  each  point  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  two  right  lines  may  be  traced,  whence  result*  the 
generation  oi'  the  paraooloid  by  two  systems  of  right  lines. — Two  right  lines  of  the 
same  system  do  not  meet,  but  two  rigfit  lines  of  different  systems  always  meet. — All 
the  right  lines  of  the  same  system  are  parallel  to  the  same  plane. — The  hyperbolic 

Saraboloid  may  be  generated  by  the  movement  of  a  right  lino  which  slides  on  three 
xod  right  lines  which  are  parallel  to  the  same  plane;   or  bv  a  right  lino  which 
slides  on  two  fixed  right  linc*s.  itself  remaining  always  parallel  to  a  given  plane. 
Eecipro'.'ally,  every  surface  resulting  from  one  of  these  two  modes  of  generation  is  a 
hyperbolic  paraboloid. 
'General  equations  of  conical  surfaces  and  of  cylindrical  surfaces. 
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YI.  DESCRIPTIVE  OEOMETBT. 

The  general  methods  of  Descriptive  Geometry, — their  uses  in  Stone- 
cultiDg  and  Carpentry,  in  Linear  rersi)ective,  and  in  the  determination 
of  the  Shadows  of  bodies, — constitute  one  of  the  most  fruitful  branches 
of  the  applications  of  mathematics.  The  course  has  always  been  given 
at  tlie  Polytechnic  School  with  particular  care,  according  to  the  plans 
traced  by  the  illustnous  Mongc^  but  no  part  of  the  subject  has  heretofore 
been  required  for  admission.  The  time  given  to  it  in  the  school,  being 
however  complained  of  on  ail  sides  as  insufficient  for  its  great  extent  and 
important  ap}>licAtions,  the  general  methods  of  Descriptive  Geometry 
will  henceforth  be  retrenched  from  tlie  internal  course,  and  be  required 
of  all  candidates  for  admission. 

As  to  the  programme  itself,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing,  for  it  was 
established  by  Monge,  and  the  extent  which  he  gave  to  it,  as  w;ell  as  the 
methods  which  he  had  created,  have  thus  far  been  maintained.  We 
merely  suppress  the  construction  of  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
right  lines  which  presents  a  disagreeable  and  useless  complication. 

Candidates  will  have  to  present  to  the  examiner  a  collection  of  their 
graphical  constructions  {epures)  of  all  the  questions  of  the  programme, 
signed  by  their  teacher.  They  are  farther  required  to  make  free-hand 
(ketches  of  five  of  their  epures. 

PROGRAMME  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

PrdhUmn  relatin(]i  to  the  pointy  to  the  gfrai^ht  lin^,  and  to  the,  plane,* 

Throngh  a  p>oint  ^ivcn  in  ppnce,  to  pans  a  rijrht  lino  parallel  to  a  given  right  line, 
ind  to  find  the  length  of  a  part  of  that  ri;.'ht  line. 

Thronjjh  a  given  point,  to  pass  a  plane  parallel  to  a  given  plane. 

To  eon?triict  .the  piano  wliich  passes  throujrh  three  points  given  in  space. 

Two  planes  being  given,  to  find  the  projections  of  their  intersection. 

A  right  line  and  a  plane  being  given,  to  tind  the  projections  of  the  point  in  which 
the  right  line  meets  tue  plane. 

Tlirough  a  given  point,  to  pass  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  piano,  and  to  conatruct 
the  projections  of  the  j)oiut  of  meetmf;  of  the  right  line  and  of  the  plane. 

Through  a  given  ponit,  to  pass  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  a  given  right  liflo, 
Mid  to  construct  the  projections  of  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  two  right  lines. 

A  plane  being  given,  to  find  the  angles  which  it  forms  with  the  planes  of  pro- 
jection. 

Two  planes  being  given,  to  construct  the  aiigle  which  they  fi)rrn  between  them. 

Two  right  lines  wiiich  cut  each  other  l»eing  given,  to  construct  the  angle  which 
thcv  form  between  them. 

'to  construct  the  angle  formed  by  a  right  line  and  by  a  plane  given  in  position  in 
tpoec. 

ProlAemi  relating  to  tangent  planes. 

To  draw  a  plane  tangent  to  a  cylindrical  surface  or  to  a  conical  surface,  1°  through 
•  point  taken  on  the  surface ;  2^  through  a  point  taken  out  of  the  surface ;  3°  paral- 
lel to  a  given  right  line. 

Through  a  point  taken  on  a  surface  of  revolution,  whose  meridian  is  known,  to 
pi»8  a  plane  tangent  to  that  surface. 

•  The  method  of  the  change  of  the  plaues  of  projecUon  will  be  used  for  the  reaolutlon  of  thcM 
^oblcma. 
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Proilemt  rdating  to  the  inUrteeiion  of  turf  act*. 

To  construct  the  nection  iiiade,  on  the  surfiice  of  a  right  and  vertical  cylinder,  bj 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  planes  of  projection. — To  draw  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  of  intenscction. — To  make  tne  development  of  tlie  cylindrical  aortaoe,  and 
to  refer  to  it  the  curve  of  intersection,  and  also  the  tangent. 

To  construct  the  intersection  of  a  right  cone  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  one  of 
the  planes  of  projection.    Development  and  tangent. 

To  construct  the  right  section  of  an  oblique  cylinder. — ^To  draw  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  of  intersection.  To  make  the  development  of  the  cylindrical  surface,  and 
to  refer  to  it  the  curve  which  served  as  its  base,  and  also  its  tangents. 

To  cQDAtruct  the  intersection  of  a  surface  of  revolution  by  a  plane,  and  the  tan- 
eents  to  the  curve  of  intersection. — To  resolve  thia  qoostion,  when  the  generating 
One  is  a  right  line  which  does  not  meet  the  axis. 

To  construct  the  intersection  of  two  cylindrical  sur&cea,  and  the  tangents  to  that 
curve. 

To  construct  the  intersection  of  two  oblique  cones,  and  the  tangents  to  that  curve. 

To  construct  the  intersection  of  two  surfaoea  of  revdution  whose  axes  meet. 

▼  II.  OTHEB  BSQTFIBSKSXT8. 

The  preceding  six  heads  complete  the  outline  of  the  elementary  coum 
of  mathematical  instruction  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  artiole  to 
present ;  but  a  few  more  lines  may  well  be  given  to  a  mere  enumeration 
of  the  other  requirements  for  admission  to  the  school. 

MscHAKics  comes  next  The  programme  is  arranged  under  these 
heads :  Simple  motion  and  compound  motion ;  Inertia ;  Forces  applied 
to  a  free  material  point ;  Work  of  forces  applied  to  a  moFable  point ; 
Forces  applied  to  a  solid  body ;  Machines. 

Phtbios  comprises  these  topics:  Creneral  properties  of  bodies;  Hy- 
drostatics and  hydraulics ;  Densities  of  solids  and  liquids ;  Properties  of 
gases;  Heat;  Steam;  Electricity;  Magnetism;  Acoustics;  Light 

Chemistry  treats  of  Oxygen ;  Hydrogen ;  Combinations  of  hydrogen 
with  oxygen ;  Azote  or  nitrogen ;  Combinations  of  azote  with  oxygen ; 
Combination  of  azote  with  hydrogen,  or  ammonia;  Sulphur;  Chloriaa; 
Phosphorus;  Carbon. 

Cosmography  describes  the  Stars;  the  Earth;  the  Sun;  the  Moon; 
the  Planets ;  Comets ;  the  Tides. 

History  and  Geography  treat  of  Europe  from  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVL 

(^rjEBMAN  must  be  known  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  translated,  spoken  a 
littie,  and.  written  in  its  own  characters* 

{)rawing,  besides  the  ^pure9  of  descriptive  geometry,  must  have  been 
acquired  sufficiently  for  copying  an  academic  study,  and  shading  in  pen- 
cil and  in  India  ink. 

;  Will  not  our  readers  agree  with  M.  Coriolis^  that  "  There  are  veryfetn 
leapied  maihemaiiciam  who  could,  answer  perfectly  well  at  an  examina' 
Uonjbr  aUniuiion  to  the  Polytechnic  SchooF^  ? 
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Thirk  are  strictly  speaking  no  Junior  Military  Schools  prepara- 
tory to  the  Polytechnic  School,  or  to  the  Special  Military  School  at 
St.  Cyr.    These  schools  are  recrnit^  in  general  flrom  the  Lyceea 
«Dd  other  schools  for  secondary  instruction,  upon  which  they  exert 
» moat  powerful  influence.     Until  1852  there  was  no  special  pro- 
^ion  made  in  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Lyckei  for  tho 
mathematical  preparation  required  for  admission  into  the  Polytech- 
luc,  and  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  science  could  not  be  obtained 
witHoat  being  able  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Latin,  rhetoric,  and 
logic  for  graduation  in  the  arts,  which  was  necessary  to  the  profes- 
sion of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.     In  consequence,  young  men 
who  prepared  to  be  candidates  for  the  preliminary  examinations  at 
the  Polytechnic  and  the  St  Cyr,  left  the  Lyceea  before  graduation 
in  order  to  acquire  more  geometry  and  less  literature  in  the  private 
schools,  or  under  private  tuition. 

A  new  arrangement,  popularly  called  the  Bifurcation,  was  intro- 
doced  by  the  Decrees  of  the  10th  of  April,  1852;  and  has  now 
come  into  operation.  The  conditions  demanded  for  the  degree  in 
science  were  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Military  Schools ; 
and  in  return  for  this  concession  it  is  henceforth  to  be  exacted  from 
candidates  for  the  Military  Schools.  The  diploma  of  arts  is  no 
longer  required  before  the  diploma  of  science  can  be  given.  The 
faistmction,  which  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Lycks  had  hitherto 
been  mainly  preparatory  for  the  former,  takes  henceforth  at  a  cer- 
tain point  (called  that  of  Bifurcation)  two  different  routes,  con- 
ducting separately,  the  one  to  the  baccalaureate  of  arts,  the  other  to 
that  of  science.  The  whole  system  of  teaching  has  accordingly 
been  altered.  Boys  wanting  to  study  algebra  are  no  longer  carried 
through  a  long  course  of  Latin ;  mathematics  are  raised  to  an 
equality  with  literature  ;  and  thus  military  pupils — pupils  desirou^i 
of  admission  at  the  Polytechnic  and  St.  Cyr,  may  henceforth,  it  is 
hoped,  obtain  in  the  Lycees  all  the  preparation  which  they  had  lat- 
terly sought  elsewhere. 
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Under  tliis  new  system  the  usual  course  for  a  boy  seems  to  be 
the  following : — 

He  enters  the  Lycee,  in  the  Elementary  Classes ;  or,  a  little  later, 
in  the  Grammar  Classes,  where  he  learns  Latin  and  begins  Greek. 
At  the  age  of  about  fourteen,  he  is  called  upon  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion for  admi^ision  into  the  Upper  Division,  and  here,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  regulations,  he  makes  his  choice  for  mathematics  or 
for  literature,  tlie  studies  henceforth  being  divided,  one  course  lead- 
ing to  the  bachelorship  of  science,  the  other  to  that  of  arts. 

In  either  case  he  has  before  him  three  yearly  coui-ses,  three 
classes — the  Third,  the  Second,  and  what  is  called  the  Rhetoric. 
At  the  close  of  this,  or  after  passing,  if  he  pleases,  another  year  in 
what  is  called  the  Logic,  he  may  go  up  for  his  bachelor's  degree. 
The  boy  who  wants  to  go  to  St.  Cyr  or  the  Polytechnic  chooses, 
of  course,  the  mathematical  division  leading  to  the  diploma  he  will 
want,  that  of  a  bachelor  of  science,  lie  accordingly  begins  algebra, 
goes  on  to  trigonometr}',  to  conic  sections,  and  to  mechanics,  and 
through  corresponding  stages  in  natural  philosophy,  and  the  like. 
If  he  chooses  to  spend  a  fourth  year  in  the  Logic,  ha  will  be  chiefly 
employed  in  going  over  his  subjects  again.  He  may  take  his  bach- 
elor's degree  at  any  time  after  finishing  his  third  year  ;  and  he  may, 
if  he  pleases,  having  taken  that,  remain  during  a  fifth  or  even  a 
sixth  year,  in  the  class  of  Special  Mathematics. 

If  he  be  intended  for  St.  Cvr,  he  mav  very  well  leave  at  the  end 
of  his  year  in  Ilhetoric,  taking  of  course  his  degi'ce.  One  year  in 
the  course  of  Special  Mathematics  will  be  required  before  he  can 
have  a  chance  for  the  Polytechnic.  Usually  the  number  of  stu- 
dents admitted  at  the  latter,  who  have  not  passed  more  than  one 
year  in  the  iiiatkematiques  upeciales  is  very  small.  Very  probably 
the  young  aspirant  would  try  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  this 
class,  and  would  learn  by  practice  to  do  better  at  the  end  of  the 
second. 

The  following  are  the  studies  of  the  mathematical  section  of  the 
upper  division  as  laid  down  by  the  ordinance  of  30th  August,  1854. 

The  Third  Class  (TroisUme,)  at  fourteen  years  old 

Arithmetic  and  first  notions  of  Alg^obra.  Piano  Ooomctry  and  its  applica- 
tions. First  notions  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  General  notions  of  j^ataral 
llii-tory ;  Principles  of  dussitication.     Linear  and  imitative  Drawing. 

TuE  Second  Class  (Seconde,)  at  fifteen  years  old. 

Algebra;  Geometry,  fiprures  in  space,  recapitulation;  Applications  of  Geom- 
etry, notions  of  the  geometrical  representations  of  bodies  by  projections;  Rec- 
tilineal Trigonometry ;  Cliemiijtry;  Pliywcs;  and  Drawing. 
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The  RHETORiCf  at  sixteen  years  old. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra;  Geometry;  notions  on  some  common 
curves;  and  general  recapitulation;  Applications  of  Geometry;  notions  of  lov- 
cling  and  its  processes;  recapitulation  of  Trigonometry;  Cosmography;  Me- 
chanics; Chemistry  concluded  and  reviewed;  Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology; 
Botany  and  Vegetable  rhy9i<^logy ;  Geology ;  Drawing.  (The  pupil  may  now 
be  ready  for  the  Degree  and  for  St.  Cyr.) 

The  Logic,  at  seventeen  years  old. 

Six  lemons  a  week  are  employed  in  preparation  for  tho  bachelorship  of  sci- 
ence, and  in  a  methodical  rociipitulation  of  the  courses  of  the  tlirco  preceding 
years  according  to  the  state  of  the  pupil's  knowledge. 

Two  lessons  a  week  are  allowed  for  reviewing  tho  literary  instruction ;  even- 
ing lessons  in  Latin,  French,  English,  and  German,  and  in  liistory  and  Geog- 
raphy, having  been  given  through  the  whole  previous  time. 

The  Special  Mathematics,  at  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  old. 

Five  lessons  a  week  are  devoted  to  these  studies ;  in  tho  other  lessons  the 
pupils  join  those  of  the  Logic  class  for  reviewing  all  their  previous  subjects, 
whether  for  the  bachelorship  in  science  or  for  competition  for  admission  at  the 
&oleKormaie  or  the  Polytechnic 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  add  a  few  sentences  in  explanation 
of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Lycces.  The 
classes  are  large — from  80  to  above  100;  the  lessons  strictly  pro- 
fessorial lectures,  with  occasional  questions,  as  at  the  Polytechnic 
itself.  In  large  establishments  the  class  is  divided,  and  two  pro- 
fessors are  employed,  giving  two  parallel  courses  on  the  same  sub- 
ject  To  correct  and  fortify  this  general  teaching,  we  find,  corres- 
ponding to  the  interrogations  of  the  Polytechnic,  what  are  here 
called  conferences.  The  members  of  the  large  class  are  examined 
first  of  all  in  small  detachments  of  Usq  or  six  by  their  own  profes- 
^rs  once  a  week ;  and,  secondly,  a  matter  of  yet  greater  importance, 
i>y  the  professor  who  is  conducting  the  parallel  course,  and  by  pro- 
fessors who  arc  engaged  for  this  purpose  from  other  Lycees  and  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  from  among  the  ripetileurs  of  the  Polytech- 
^ic  and  the  Ecole  Normale  themselves.  It  appeared  by  the  table 
of  the  examinations  of  this  latter  kind  which  had  been  passed  by 
^e  pupils  of  the  class  of  Special  Mathematics  at  the  Lj/cee  St.  Louis, 
that  the  first  pupil  on  the  list  had  in  the  interval  between  the  open- 
^•^g  of  the  school  and  the  date  of  our  visit  (February  1 6th)  gone 
through  as  many  as  twenty-four. 

'Oie  assistants,  who  bear  the  name  of  rSpetiteurs  at  the  Lycees j  do 
^ot  correspond  in  any  sense  to  those  whom  we  shall  hereafter  notice 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  They  are  in  the  Lyciea  mere  superin- 
tendents in  the  salles  d^etude,  who  attend  to  order  and  discipline, 
vbo  give  some  slight  occasional  help  to  the  pupils,  and  may  be  em- 
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ployed  in  certain  cases,  where  the  parents  wish  for  it,  in  giving  pri- 
vate tuition  to  the  less  proficient  The  system  of  scUles  <r etude 
appears  to  prevail  universally ;  the  number  of  the  pupils  placed  in 
each  probably  varying  greatly.  At  the  Polytechnic  we  found 
eight  or  ten  pupils  in  each  ;  at  St.  Cyr  as  many  as  200.  The  num- 
ber considered  most  desirable  at  the  Lycee  of  St  Louis  was  stated 
to  be  thirty. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  France  not  only  do  private  establishments 
succeed  in  giving  preparation  for  the  military  schools,  but  that  even 
in  the  first-class  public  schools,  which  educate  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, it  has  been  considered  possible  to  conduct  a  series  of  mili- 
tary or  science  classes  by  the  side  of  the  usual  literary  or  arts  classes. 
The  common  upper  schools  are  not,  as  they  used  to  be,  and  as  with 
us  they  are,  Orammar  schools,  tbey  are  also  Science  schools.  In 
every  Lycee  there  is,  so  to  say,  a  sort  of  elementary  polytechnic  de- 
partment, giving  a  kind  of  instruction  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
future  soldier,  and  at  the  same  time  to  others,  to  those  who  may 
have  to  do  with  mines,  manufactures,  or  any  description  of  civil  en- 
gineering. There  is  thus  no  occasion  for  Junior  Military  Schools 
in  France,  for  all  the  schools  of  this  class  are  more  or  less  of  a  mili- 
tary character  in  their  studies. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  are  simply,  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  amounting  to  about  200  fr.  (10/.)  Examinations  are 
held  three  times  a  year  by  the  Faculties  at  Paris,  Besan^on,  Bor- 
deaux, Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Montpellicr,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Strasburg,  and  Toulouse,  and 
once  a  year  at  Ajaccio,  Algiers,  and  nineteen  other  towns.  There 
is  a  written  examination  of  six  hours,  and  a  viv&  voce  examination 
of  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a  pass  examination, 
and  is  said  to  be  much  less  difficult  than  the  competitive  examinsr 
tion  for  admission  to  St  Cyr. — Report  of  English  Commissioners^ 
1850. 
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{ime.  The  young  men  should  be  recalled  to  the  new  school  to 
complete  their  studies."  Indeed  no  one  knew  better  than  Camot« 
io  use  the  language  of  the  report,  ^*  that  patriotism  and  courage 
(jan  not  "  always  supply  the  want  of  knowledge ;"  and  in  the  criti* 
6al  campaigns  of  1793—4,  he  must  often  hare  felt  the  need  of  the 
institution  which  he  was  then  contributing  to  set  on  foot  Such 
Vras  the  immediate  motive  for  the  creation  of  this  school  At  first, 
it  only  included  the  engineers  amongst  its  pupils.  But  the  artil* 
lery  were  added  within  a  year. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  its  civil  character,  tbe 
combination  of  which  with  its  military  object  forms  its  peculiar  fea- 
lure,  and  has  greatly  contributed  to  its  reputation.  Amongst  its 
Sunders  were  men,  who  though  ardent  revolutionists,  were  thirsting 
for  the  reJrtx>ration  of  schools  and  learning,  which  for  a  time  had 
been  totally  extinguished.  The  chief  of  these,  besides  Carnot^ 
were  Monge  and  Fourcroy,  Berthollet  and  Lagrange.  Of  Cambt 
Iftnd  Lagrange,  one  amongst  the  first  of  war  ministers,  the  other  one 
of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  we  need  not  say  more.  Berth- 
45llet,  a  man  of  science  and  practical  skill,  first  suggested  the  school; 
Monge,  the  founder  of  Descriptive  Goomctry,  a  fiavorite  savant  of 
"Napoleon  thbngb  a  zealous  republican,  united  to  real  genius  that 
passion  for  teaching  and  for  his  pupils,  which  makes  the  beau  uldal 
of  the  founder  of  a  school ;  and  Fourcroy  was  a  man  of  equal  prac- 
tical tact  and  science,  who  at  the  time  had  great  influence  with  the 
convention,  and  Was  afterwards  intrusted  by  Napoleon  with  much 
k>f  the  reorganization  of  education  in  France. 
''  When  the  school  first  started  there  was  scarcely  another  of  any 
description  in  the  country.  For  nearly  three  years  the  revolution 
liad  destroyed  every  kind  of  teaching.  The  attack  upon  the  old 
tchools,  in  France,  as  elsewherb,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
had  been  begun  by  a  famous  report  of  Talleyrand's,  presented  to 
the  legislative  assembly  in  1791,  which  recommended  to  suppress 
all  the  existing  academies  within  Paris  and  the  provinces,  and  to 
•replace  them  by  an  entirely  new  sptem  of  national  education 
feough  the  country.  In  this  plan  a  considerable  number  of  mili- 
tary schools  were  proposed,  where  boys  were  to  be  educated  from 
a  very  early  age.  When  the  violent  revolutionists  were  in  power, 
they  adopted  the  destructive  part  of  Talleyrand's  suggestions  with- 
out the  other.  All  schools,  from  the  university  downwards,  wdtte 
^destroyed ;  the  large  exhibitions  or  Bourses^  numbering  nearly 
Uo,000,  were  confiscated  or  plundered  by  individuals,  and  even  the 
Snilitary  schools  and  those  for  the  public  works  (which  were  abeo- 
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lately  necessary  for  the  rery  roads  and  the  defense  of  the  country) 
vera  suppressed  or  disorganized.  The  school  of  engineers  at  M4* 
xieres  (an  excellent  one,  where  Monge  had  been  a  professor,)  and 
that  of  the  artillery  at  La  Fere,  were  both  broken  up,  whilst  the 
murder  of  Lavoisier,  and  the  well  known  saying  in  respect  to  it,  th^^t 
"  the  Republic  had  no  need  of  chemists,"  gave  currency  to  a  belief, 
which  Fourcroy  expressed  in  proposing  the  Polytechnic,  "  that  the 
late  conspirators  had  formed  a  deliberate  plan  to  destroy  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  to  establish  their  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  human 
wason." 

Thus  it  was  on  the  ruin  of  all  the  old  teaching,  that  the  new  in<- 
ititation  wAs  erected ;  a  truly  revolutionary  school,  as  its  founders 
delighted  to  call  it,  using  the  term  as  it  was  then  commonly  used, 
as  a  synonym  for  all  that  was  excellent.  And  then  for  the  first 
time  avowing  the  principle  of  public  competition,  its  founders^ 
Monge  and  Fourcroy,  b^an  their  work  with  an  energy  and  enthu- 
tiasm  which  they  seem  to  have  left  as  a  traditional  inheritance  to 
their  school.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  difficulties  which  the  banfc- 
mptcy  of  the  country  threw  in  their  way,  and  the  vigor  with  which, 
assisted  by  the  summary  powers  of  the  republican  government,  th^y 
overcame  them.  They  begged  the  old  Palais  Bourbon  for  their 
building  *  were  supplied  with  pictures  from  the  Louvre  ;  the  fortu- 
nate capture  of  an  English  ship  gave  them  some  uncut  diamonds 
for  their  first  experiments ;  presents  of  military  instruments  wer^ 
sent  from  the  arsenals  of  Havre;  and  even  the  hospitals  con* 
tnbuted  some  chemical  substances  In  fine^  having  set  their  school 
in  niotion,  the  government  and  its  professors  worked  at  it  with  such 
zeal  and  efiect,  that  within  five  months  after  their  project  was  an* 
nounced,  they  had  held  their  first  entrance  examination,  open  to 
the  competition  of  all  France^  and  started  with  three  hundred  and 
leventy-^nine  pupils. 

The  account  of  one  of  these  first  pupils,  who  is  among  the  most 
distinguished  still  surviving  ornaments  of  the  Polytechnic,  will  con- 
vey a  hx  better  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  young  institution  than 
eonld  be  given  by  a  more  lengthy  description.  M.  Biot  described 
to  us  vividly  the  zeal  of  the  earliest  teachers,  and  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  which,  repressed  for  awhile  by  the  horrors  of  the  period, 
burst  forth  with  fresh  ardor  amongst  the  French  youth  of  the  time. 
Many  of  tiieai,  he  said,  Jike  himself,  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  revolution,  and  had  entered  the  army.  "  My 
&ther  had  sent  me,"  he  added,  "to  a  mercantile  house,  and  indeed 
I  never  felt  any  g^at  vocation  to  be  a  soldier,  but  Que  vouUz  wnut/ 
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ies  PrussieM  etaient  en  Champagne,^  He  joined  the  army,  serred 
two  years  under  Damouriez,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  the  reign  of 
terror,  "  to  see  from  his  lodgings  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  the  very 
generals  who  had  led  us  to  victory,  Custine  and  Biron,  carried  by 
in  the  carts  to  the  guillotine.  '^  Imagine  what  it  was  when  we 
beard  that  Robespierre  was  dead,  and  that  we  might  return  safely 
to  study  after  all  this  misery,  and  then  to  have  for  our  teachers  La 
Place,  Lagrange,  and  Mongc.  We  felt  like  men  brought  to  life  again 
after  suffocation.  Lagrange  said,  modestly,  '^Let  me  teach  them 
arithmetic."  Monge  was  more  like  our  father  than  our  teacher;  he 
would  come  to  ns  in  the  evening,  and  assist  us  in  our  work  till  mid- 
night, and  when  he  explained  a  difficulty  to  one  of  our  chefs  de 
brigade^  it  ran  like  an  electric  spark  through  the  party."  The  pu- 
pils were  not  then,  he  told  us,  as  they  have  since  been,  shut  up  in 
barracks,  they  were  left  free,  but  there  was  no  idleness  or  dissipa- 
tion amongst  them.  They  were  united  in  zealous  work  and  in  good 
camaraderie^  and  any  one  known  as  a  bad  character  was  avoided. 
This  account  may  be  a  little  tinged  by  enthusiastic  recollections, 
but  it  agreed  almost  entirely  with  that  of  M.  de  Barante,  who  bore 
aimilar  testimony  to  the  early  devotion  of  the  pupils,  and  the  unique 
excellence  of  the  teaching  <A  Monge. 

.  We  are  not,  however,  writing  a  history  of  this  school,  and  most 
confine  ourselves  to  such  points  as  directly  illustrate  its  system  of 
teaching  and  its  organization.  These  may  be  roughly  enumerated 
in  the  following  order : 

'-  1.  Its  early  history  is  completed  by  the  law  of  its  organization, 
given  it  by  La  Place  in  his  short  ministry  of  the  interior.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  last  month  of  1799,  a  memorable  era  in  French  his- 
tory, for  it  was  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Bru- 
tnaire,  when  Napoleon  overthrew  the  Directory  and  made  himself 
First  Consul.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  sign  the  charter  of  his 
great  civil  and  railitar}*  school.  This  charter  or  decree  deserves 
some  attention,  because  it  is  always  referred  to  as  the  law  of  the 
fbundation  of  the  school.  It  determined  the  composition  of  the 
two  councils  of  instruction  and  improvement,  the  bodies  to  which 
the  direction  of  the  school  was  to  be,  and  still  is,  intrusted  ;  some 
of  its  marked  peculiarities  in  the  mode  and  subject  of  teaching. 
It  is  important  to  notice  each  of  the  two  points. 

The  direction  of  the  school  was  at  first  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  its  professors,  who  formed  what  is  still  called  its  Council 
of  Itistruction.  Each  of  them  presided  over  the  school  alternately' 
for  one  month,  a  plan  copied  from  the  revolutionary  government  of 
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the  Convention.     In  the  oourse  of  a  few  years,  however,  another 

\>odj  was  added,  which  has  now  the  real  management  of  the  schook 

Xhis  is  called  the  *' Council  of  Improvement"  (Ckmml  de  perfect^ 

tionnementy)  and  a  part  of  its  husineas  is  to  see  that  the  studief 

ibrm   a  good  preparation  for  those  of  the  more  special  schooU 

^dcoUn  d* application)  for  the  civil  and  military  service.     It  consist! 

of  eminent  men  belonging  to  the  various  public  departments  sup^ 

plied  by  the  school,  and  some  of  the  professors.     It  has  had,  as  for 

3A  we  could  judge,  an  useful  influence ;  JirMty  as  a  body  not  liable 

'to  be  prejudiced  in  its  proposals  by  the  feelings  of  the  school,  and 

yet  interested  in  its  welfare  and  understanding  it ;  secondly^  as  hav^ 

ing  shown  much  skill  in  the  difficult  task  of  making  the  theoretical 

'teaching  of  the  Polytechnic  a  good  introduction  to  the  practical 

f^^^^s  o^  ^he  public  service ;  thirdly^  as  being  sufficiently  influential| 

firom  the  character  of  its  members,  to  shield  the  school  from  occa^ 

^onal  ill-judged  interference.     It  should  be  added  that  hardly  any 

year  has  passed  without  the  Council  making  a  full  report  on  the 

studies  of  the  school,  with  particular  reference  to  their  bearing  on 

tlie  Special  Schools  of  Application.  I 

The  method  of  scientific  teaching  has  been  peculiar  from  the  ben 

^nning.     It  is  the  most  energetic  form  of  what  may  be  called  the 

irepetitorial  system,  a  method  of  teaching  almost  peculiar  to  France, 

and  which  may  be  described  as  a  very  able  combination  of  profess 

sional  and  tutorial  teaching.     The  object  of  the  rSpSiiieur,  or  pri^ 

vate  tutor,  is  to  second  every  lecture  of  the  professor,  to  explain  and 

£x  it  by  ocular  demonstration,  explanations,  or  examination.     This 

^ss  a  peculiarity  in  the  scheme  of  Monge  and  Fourcroy.    The  lattei; 

said,  in  the  first  prograname,  "  Our  pupils  must  not  only  learn,  they 

most  at  once  carry  out  their  theory.     We  must  distribute  them  into 

small  rooms,  where  they  shall  practice  the  plans  of  descriptive 

gBometry,  which  the  professors  have  just  shown  them  in  their  pub4 

lie  lectures.     And  in  the  same  manner  they  must  go  over  in  prao-i 

tice  (repetvront)  in  separate  laboratories  the  principal  operations  of. 

chemistry."     To  carry  out  this  system  the  twenty  best  pwpiU,  ofi 

whom  M.  Biot  was  one,  were  selected  as  repetiUurB  soon  after  th<^ 

Bchool  had  started.     Since  then  the  vacancies,  have  always  been 

filled  by  young  but  con^petent ,  men,  aspiring  themselves  to  become 

in  turn  professors.     They  form  a  class  of  teachers  more  like  th^ 

l^ighest  style  of  private  tutors  in  our  universities,  or  what  arc  called 

in  Gerroauy  PrivaUdocenten^  than  any  other  body — with  this  difierf 

eace,  that  they  do  npt  give  thf  ir  own  lectures,  but  breaking  up  th^ 

professor's  lai^^e  class  ipto  s^la^:  classes  of  five  and  six  pupils,  exam^ 
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ine  these  in  his  lecture.     The  success  of  this  attempt  we  shall  de 
Bcribe  hereafter. 

2.  A  ehange  may  be  noticed  which  was  effected  very  early  by  the 
Cooncil  of  Improvement — ^the  union  of  pupils  for  artillery  and  en- 
gineers in  a  single  school  of  application.  The  first  report  in  De- 
cember 1800,  speaks  of  the  identity  in  extent  and  character  of  the 
studies  required  for  these  two  services ;  and  in  conformity  with  its 
recommendation,  the  law  of  the  3rd  of  October  1802,  (12th  Vend6- 
miaire,  XL)  dissolved  the  separate  artillery  school  at  Ch&lons,  and 
established  the  united  school  for  both  arms  in  the  form  which  it 
still  retains  at  Metz. 

3.  In  1805  a  curious  change  was  made,  and  one  very  character- 
istic of  the  school.  The  pupils  have  always  been  somewhat  turbu- 
lent, and  generally  on  the  side  of  opposition.  In  the  earliest  times 
they  were  constantly  charged  with  ineivismej  and  the  aristocracy 
was  said  to  have  "  taken  refuge  within  its  walls."  In  fact,  one  of 
its  earliest  and  of  its  few  great  literary  pupils,'  M.  de  Barante,  conr 
firmed  this  statement-,  adding,  as  a  reason,  that  the  school  gave  for 
a  while  the  only  good  instruction  in  France.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  some  of  these  changes  that  the  pupils  who  had  hitherto  lived  in 
their  own  private  houses  or  lodgings  in  Paris,  were  collected  in  the 
school  building.  This  ^'- casemementy  said  to  be  immediately 
owing  to  a  burst  of  anger  of  Napoleon,  naturally  tended  to  give  the 
school  a  more  military  charact<;r;  but  it  was  regarded  as  an  unfortu- 
nate change  by  its  chief  scientific  friends.  *^  Ah/  ma  pauvre  hole  P^ 
M.  Biot  told  us  he  had  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  their  knapsacks  on 
their  beds.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  free  study  was 
gone^  and  that  now  they  would  chiefly  work  by  routine  and  com- 
pulsion. 

.  4.  The  year  1809  may  be  called  the  epoch  at  which  the  school 
attained  its  final  character.  By  this  time  the  functions,  both  of 
boards  and  teachers,  were  accurately  fixed,  some  alterations  in  the 
f»tudies  had  taken  place,  and  the  plan  of  a  final  examination  had 
been  drawn  up,  according  to  which  the  pupils  were  to  obtain  their 
choice  of  the  branch  of  the  public  service  they  preferred.  In  fact, 
the  school  may  be  said  to  have  preserved  ever  since  the  form  it  then 
assumed,  under  a  variety  of  governments  and  through  various  revo- 
lutions, in  most  of  which,  indeed,  its  pupils  have  borne  some  share ; 
and  one  of  which,  the  restoration  of  1816,  was  attended  with  its 
temporary  dissolution. 

Tlius,  during  the  first  years  after  its  foundation  the  Polytechnic 
grew  and  flourished  in  the  general  dearth  of  public  teaching,  being 
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indeed  not  merely  the  only  great  school,  but,  until  the  loatitute  was 
^banded,  the  only  scientific  body  in  France.     Working  on  its  first 
i.dea  of  high  professorif^l  lectures,  practically  applied  and  explained 
l)y  repetiteurMy  its  success  in  its  own  purely  scientific  line  was,  and 
^as  continued  to  be,  astonishing.     Out  of  its  sixteen  earliest  pro- 
cessors, ten  still  retain  an  European  name.     Liagrange,  Monge,  Four- 
<;roy,  La  Place,  Guyton  de  Morvcau  were  connected  with  it.     Malus, 
IHauy,  Biot,  PoissoOy  and  De  Barante,  were  among  its  earliest  pu- 
pils.    AragO)  Cauchy,  Cavaignae^  Lamoriciere,  with  many  more 
modem  names,  came  later.     All  the  great  engineers  and  artillery- 
sien  of  the  empire  belonged  to  it,  and  the  long  pages  in  its  calen- 
dar of  distinguished  men  are  the  measure  of  its  influence  on  the 
civil  and  military  services  of  France.     In  fact  its  papiis,  at  a  time 
of  enormous  demands,  supplied  all  the  scientific  offices  of  the  army, 
and  directed  all  the  chief  public  works,  fortresses,  arsenals,  the  im- 
provement of  cities,  the  great  lines  of  roads,  shipbuilding,  mining — 
carried  out,  in  a  word,  most  of  the  great  improvements  of  Napo- 
leon.    He  knew  the  value  of  his  school,  "the  hen*'  as  he  called  it, 
"  that  laid  him  golden  eggs" — and  perhaps  its  young  pupils  wore 
not  improved  by  the  excessive  official  patronage  bestowed  by  him 
upon  "  the  envy  of  Europe,"  "  the  first  school  in  the  world."     It 
can  not,  however,  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  its  vigor  and  success 
should  have  caused  Frenolimen,  even  those  who  criticise  its  influr 
ence  severely,  to  regard  it  with  pride  as  an  institution  unrivaled  for 
scientific  purpose^ . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  i the  later  his- 
tory of  the  school,  but  we  must  remark  Uiat  disputes  have  fr^ 
quently  arisen  with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  harmonizing  its 
teaching  with  that  of  the  special  schools  of  application  to  which  it 
conducts.  These  disputes  have  been  no  doubt  increased  by  the 
luion  of  a  civil  and  military  object  in  the  same  school.  The  scieR^ 
tific  teacliing  desirable  for  some  of  the  higher  civil  professions  has 
i^peared  of  doubtful  advantage  to  those  destined  for  the  more  prac- 
tical work  of  war.  There  lias  been  always  a  desire  on  the  one  side 
to  qualify  pure  mathematics  by  application,  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
other  that  mathematical  study  sharpens  tlie  mind  most  keenly  for 
8ome  of  the  practical  pursuits  of  after  life.  We  shoukl  add,  per- 
haps, that  there  has  been  some  protest  in  France  (though  little 
heard  among  the  scientific  men  who  have  been  the  chief  directors 
of  the  school)  against  the  esprit  faux,  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  math- 
ematics to  the  utter  neglect  of  literature,  and  the  indifterence  to 
moral  and  historical  studies.     Some  one  or  other  of  these  com- 
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plaints  any  one  who  studies  the  literature^  the  pamphlets,  and  his- 
tory of  the  school  will  find  often  reproduced  in  the  letters  of  war 
ministers,  of  artillery  and  engineer  officers  commanding  the  school 
of  application  at  Metz,  or  of  committees  from  the  similar  schools 
for  the  mines  and  the  roads  and  hridges.  The  last  of  these  occa- 
sions illustrates  the  present  position  of  the  school. 

On  the  5th  of  June  1850,  the  legislative  assemhly  appointed  a 
njixed  commission  of  military  mei\.and  civilians,  who  were  charged 
to  revise  all  the  programs  of  instruction,  and  to  recommend  all 
needful  changes  in  the  studies  of  the  pupils,  hoth  those  preparatory 
to  entrance*  and  those  actually  pursued  in  the  school.  The  com- 
mission was  composed  as  follows  : — 

H.  Tlienard.  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Board  of  Im- 
provement of  the  Polytechnic  School,  President. 

Le  Verrier,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Legislative  Aa- 
s^bly,  Reporter. 

Noizet,  General  of  Brigade  of  Engineers. 

Poncelet,  General  of  Brigade  of  Engineers,  Commandant  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Piobert,  General  of  Brigade  of  Artillery,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mathieu,  Rear  Admiral. 

Duhamel,  Member  of  t'^o  Academy  of  Sciences,  Director  of  Studies  at  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

Mary,  Divisional  Inspector  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

Morin,  Colonel  of  Artillery,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Regnault,  Engineer  of  Mines,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Olivier,  Professor  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

Debacq,  Secretary  for  Military  Schools  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  Secretary. 

A  chronic  dispute  which  has  gone  on  from  the  very  first  year  of 
the  school's  existence,  between  the  exclusive  study  of  abstract 
mathematics  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  early  practical  application 
on  the  other,  w^as  brought  to  a  head  (though  it  has  scarcely  been 
set  at  rest)  by  this  commission.  All  the  alterations  effected  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  a  portion  of  the  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  of  reducing  abstract  study  to  the  limits  within  which 
it  was  believed  to  be  most  directly  applicable  to  practice.  The  re- 
sults, however,  are  still  a  subject  of  vcljement  dispute,  in  which 
most  of  the  old  scientific  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  many  of 
what  may  be  styled  its  most  practical  members,  the  officers  of  the 
artillery  and  engineers,  are  ranged  on  the  side  of  "  early  and  deep 
scientific  study  versus  early  practical  applications."  It  is,  indeed,  a 
question  which  touches  the  military  pupils  nearly,  since  it  is  in  their 
case  particularly  that  the  proposed  abstract  studies  of  the  Polytech- 
nic might  be  thought  of  the  most  doubtful  advantage.  We  do  not 
try  to  solve  the  problem  here,  though  the  facts  elsewhere  stated 
will  afford  some  materials  for  judgment.     We  incline  to  the  opin- 

^  -  ™'  --^■■^- —  ^  ■  ■-  1-^  ■■  ■  ■■■■■■■«  ■■■■■■  M^I^IM^— ^ 

*  In  an  Anatjws  of  the  Report  of  thitf  Committion,  nee  page  97. 
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ion  of  those  who  think  that  the  ancient  genius  loci,  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  school,  will  be  too  strong  for  legislative  interference, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  recent  enactments,  abstract  science  and  analj^- 
flis  will  reign  in  the  lecture-rooms  and  halls  of  studj  of  the  Poly- 
technic, now  as  in  the  days  of  Monge. 

IL     IX  OUTUXE   OF  THS   ILiyAOElTEXT  AKD   OF  THS   S8TABLISRHEKT  Or  TBB 

SCHOOL,  Bra 

The  Polytechnic,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  preparatory  and  general 
Bcientific  school ;  its  studies  are  not  exclusively  adapted  for  any  one 
of  the  departments  to  which  at  the  close  of  its  course  the  scholars 
will  find  themselves  assigned ;  and  on  quitting  it  they  have,  before 
entering  on  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duties  of  whatever  kind, 
to  pass  through  a  further  term  of  teaching  in  some  one  of  the 
ichools  of  i4>pUcation  specially  devoted  to  particular  professions. 

The  public  services  for  which  it  thus  gives  a  general  preparation 
ve  the  following : 

UaUary :  Under  the  Minister  at  War, 

Artillery  (Artillerie  de  tare,) 

Engineers  {Geuit.) 

The  Staff  Corps  ( Corps  (TEtat  Major.) 

The  Department  of  Powder  and  Saltpetre  {Pbudres  et  SalpHres,) 

Under  (he  Minister  of  Afirine. 

Navy,  (Marine.) 

Marine  Artillery  {AriiUerie  de  mer.) 

Naral  Architects  {Genie  maritime.) 

The  Hydrograpbloal  Department  (Chrps  des  JngSnieurs  Mydrographes,) 

Civil:  Under  the  Minister  of  PubUc  Works, 

The  Department  of  Roads  and  Bridges  {Ponis-et^haussies.) 
The  Department  of  Mines  (Mines.) 

Under  (he  Minister  of  (fie  Interior, 
The  Telegraph  Department  (Lignes  Tel^aphiqvss.) 

Under  the  minister  of  Finance. 
The  Tobacco  Department  (Administration  des  Tabacs.) 

To  these  may  be  added  at  any  time,  by  a  decree  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  any  other  departments,  the  duties  of  which  appear 
^  Squire  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  or 
chemistry. 

Admission  to  the  school  is,  and  has  been  since  its  first  commence- 
ment in  1794,  obtained  by  competition  in  a  general  examination, 
held  yearly,  and  open  to  alL  Every  French  youth,  between  the  age 
^f  sixteen  and  twenty,  (or  if  in  the  army  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
"^S)  may  oflfer  himself  as  a  candidate. 
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A  board  of  examiners  passes  through  France  once  every  year,  and 
examines  all  who  present  themselves,  that  have  complied  with  the 
conditions,  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  decree  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix.    It  commences  at  Paris. 

A  list  of  such  of  the  candidates  as  are  found  eligible  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Polytechnic  is  drawn  up  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
board,  and  submitted  to  the  minister  at  war ;  the  number  of  places 
likely  to  be  vacant  has  already  been  determined,  and  the  minister 
fixes  the  number  of  admissions  accordingly.  The  candidates  ad- 
mitted are  invariably  taken  in  the  order  of  merit. 

The  annual  charge  for  board  and  instruction  is  40/.  (1,000  fr.,) 
payable  in  advance  in  four  installments.  In  addition  there  is  the 
cost  of  outfit,  varying  from  20/.  to  24/.  Exhibitions,  however,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  whole  or  of  one-half  of  the  expense  {bourses 
and  demi'bouraeSf)  are  awarded  by  the  state  in  favor  of  all  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  whose  parents  can  prove  themselves  to  be  too 
poor  to  maintain  their  children  in  the  school.  Outfits  and  half 
outfits  (trousseaux)  and  demi-trousseaux)  are  also  granted  in  these 
cases,  on  the  entrance  of  the  student  into  the  school ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  boursiers  and  demi-boursiers  amounts  at  the  present 
time  to  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  course  of  study  is  completed  in  two  years.  On  its  success- 
ful termination  which  is  preceded  by  a  final  examination,  the  stu- 
dents are  distributed  into  the  difierent  services,  the  choice  being 
oflTered  them  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  and  laid  down  in  the  clas- 
sified list  drawn  up  after  the  examination.  If  it  so  happen  that  the 
number  of  places  or  the  services  which  can  be  offered  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  number  of  qualified  students,  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  are  offered  service  in  the  infantry  or  cavalry,  and  those  who 
do  not  enter  the  public  service,  are  supplied  with  certificates  of  hav- 
ing passed  successfully  through  the  school.  Students  who  have 
been  admitted  into  the  school  from  the  army,  are  abliged  to  re-en- 
ter the  army. 

All  others,  as  has  been  said,  have  the  right  of  choosing,  accord- 
ing to  their  position  on  the  list,  the  8er\ice  which  they  prefer,  so 
far,  that  is,  as  the  number  of  vacancies  in  that  service  will  allow ; 
or  they  may  if  they  please  decline  to  enter  the  public  sen-ice  at  all. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  and  object  of  the  school 
We  may  add  that,  besides  its  military  stafl*,  it  employs  no  less  than 
thirty-nine  professors  and  teachers ;  that  it  has  four  boards  of  man- 
agement, and  that  ten  scientific  men  unconnected  with  the  school, 
and  amongst  the  most  distinguished  in  France,  conduct  its  examina- 
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tions.  The  magnitude  of  this  establishment  for  teaching  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  pupils  rarely  exceeds 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  is  often  much  less. 

-A  fuller  enumeration  of  these  bodies  will  complete  our  present 
sketch. 

1.  The  military  establishment  consists  of: — 

The  Commandant,  a  General  OflBcer,  usuaUy  of  the  Artillery  or  the  Engi- 
neora,  at  present  a  General  of  Artillery. 

-A  Second  in  Command,  a  Colonel  or  Lieutenant-Colonel,  chosen  from  former 
piiiljils  of  school ;  at  present  a  Colonel  of  Engineers. 

'Xhree  Captains  of  Artillery  and  Three  Captains  of  Engineers,  as  Inspectors 
of*   Studies,  chosen  also  from  former  pupils  of  the  school. 

Six  Adjutants  {adjaints^)  non-conmiissioued  officers,  usually  such  as  have 
l>^^en  recommended  for  promotion. 

31.  The  ci\il  establishment  consists  of: — 

1..  A  Director  of  Studies,  who  has  generally  been  a  civilian,  but  is  at  present 
a  I-iieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers. 

2.  Fifteen  Professors,  viz.  .-—Two  of  Mathematical  Analysis.  Two  of  Me- 
cikonics  and  Machinery.  One  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  Two  of  Physics, 
r^^wo  of  Chemistry.  One  of  MUitary  Art  and  Fortification.  One  of  Gteodesy. 
OEk«  of  Arcliit^cture.  One  of  French  Composition.  One  of  German.  One  of 
Orawing.  Of  these  one  is  an  officer  of  the  Staff,  another  of  the  Artillery,  and 
a  tliird  of  the  Navy;  two  are  Engineers  in  Chief  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges; 
nine  are  civilians,  of  whom  two  are  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

3.  Three  Drawing  Masters  for  Landscape  and  Figure  Drawmg ;  one  for  Ma- 
eliiTie  Drawing,  and  one  for  Topographical  Drawing. 

-*.  Nineteen  Assistant  and  Extra  Assistant  Teachers,  {rcpeliteurs  and  repiti- 
'^•^^  adjuints)  whose  name  and  functions  are  both  peculiar. 

"■  Five  Examiners  ,for  Admission,  consisting  at  present  of  one  Colonel  of 
Artillery,  as  President,  and  four  civilians. 

«•  Five  Examiners  of  Students  (civilians,)  four  of  them  belonging  to  the 
-^-^deray  of  Sciences. 

.  :  TLere  is  also  a  separate  Department  for  the  ordinary  Management  of  Ad- 
?*«»istration  of  the  affairs  of  the  school,  the  charge  of  the  fabric  and  of  the 
**orary  and  museums;  and  a  Medical  Staff. 

^H.  The  general  control  or  supervision  of  the  school  is  vested, 
^^<ler  the  war  department,  in  four  great  boards  of  councils,  viz. : — 

1-  A  board  of  administration,  composed  of  the  commandant,  the 
^cond  in  command,  the  director  of  studies,  two  professors,  two 
^pt^ns,  and  two  members  of  the  administrative  staff.  This  board 
"^  the  superintendence  of  all  the  financial  business  and  all  the  mi- 
^fttiae  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  school. 

2.  A  board  of  discipline,  consisting  of  the  second  in  command, 
"ie  director,  two  professors,  three  captains  (of  the  school,)  and  two 
^tains  of  the  army,  chosen  from  former  pupils.     The  duty  of  this 

"<^ard  is  to  dedde  upon  cases  of  misconduct. 
^«  A  board  of  instruction,  whose  members  are,  the  commandant^ 

"^^  second  in  command,  the  director,  the  examiners  of  students, 

M<1  the  professors ;  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  make  recommenda- 

^^D8  relating  to  ameliorations  in  the  studies,  the  programmes  of 

^"^on  and  of  instruction  in  the  school,  to — 
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4.  A  board  of  improvement,  charged  with  the  general  control  of 
the  studies,  formed  of — 

The  Commandant,  as  Proaidont 

The  Second  in  Command. 

The  Director  of  Studies. 

Two  Delegates  from  tlie  Department  of  Public  Works. 

One  Delejfate  from  the  Naval  Department. 

One  Delegate  from  the  Home  Department. 

Tliree  Delegates  from  the  War  Department 

Two  Delegates  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Two  Examiners  of  Students. 

Three  Professors  of  the  School 


ni.      COXDITIOXS  AXD   EXAMIKATIOXS   FOR   ADMIBSIOK/ 

The  entrance  examination  is  held  yearly  in  August;  the  most 
important  conditions  for  admission  to  it  arc  always  inserted  in  the 
Moniteur  early  in  the  year,  and  are — 

1st.  All  candidates  must  be  bachelors  of  science. 

2nd.  All  candidates  (unless  they  have  ser^^ed  in  the  army)  must 
have  been  as  much  as  sixteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  years  old 
on  the  Ist  of  January  preceding. 

3rd.  Privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army  must  be 
above  twenty  and  under  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  must  have  served 
two  years,  and  have  certificates  of  good  conduct. 

4th.  Candidates  who  propose  to  claim  pecuniary  assistance  (a 
bourse  or  demi-hourse)  must  present  formal  proofs  of  their  need 
of  it. 

The  subjects  of  the  entrance  examination  are  the  following : — 

Arithmetic,  including  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Weights  and  Mea.sures, 
Involution  and  Evolution  ;  Simple  Interest. 

Gtometry  of  Planes  and  Solids;  application  of  Geometry  to  Surveying; 
Properties  of  Spherical  Triangles. 

Ahjthra^  including  Quadratic  Equations  with  one  unknown  quantity,  Series 
and  Pn^gressious  in  general;  Binomial  Theorem  and  its  applications:  Loga- 
rithms and  their  use ;  on  Derive<l  Functions ;  on  the  Theory  of  Equations ;  on 
Differences ;  application  of  the  Theory  of  Differences  to  the  Numerical  Solution 
of  Equations. 

Plane  and  SpJierical  Trigonometry;  Solution  of  Triangles;  application  of 
Trigonometry  to  Surveying. 

Atmlytiral  Geometry,  including  Geometry  of  two  dimensions ;  Co-ordinates; 
Equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  with  two  variables ;  Tangents  and 
Asymptotes;  on  the  Ellipse,  H^TJcrbola,  and  Parabola;  Polar  Co-ordinates; 
Curved  Lines  in  general. 

Geometry  of  three  dimensions,  including  the  Theory  of  Projections ;  Co-ordi- 
naf es ;  the  Right  Line  and  Plane ;  Surfaces  of  the  second  degree ;  Conical  and 
Cylindrical  Surfaces, 

Descriptive  Geometry ;  Problems  relative  to  a  Point,  Right  Line  and  Plane ; 
Tangent  Planes;  Intersection  of  Surfiices. 

Mechanics;  on  the  Movement  of  a  Point  considered  geometrically;  on  the 
Effect  of  Forces  applied  to  points  and  bodies  at  rest  and  moving;  on  the  Me- 
chanical Powers. 

Natural  Philosophy,  includmg  tlie  Equilibrium  of  Liquids  and  Gasses;  Heat; 
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iEHectncitj;  Ma^etism;  Galvanism;   Electro-mag^etifiin  and  Light;  Cosmog* 
raphy. 

Olemisiryj  the  Elements ;  French ;  German ;  Drawing^  and  (optionally)  Laiin, 

This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  It  is  not 
piil)lic,  but  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 

Five  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  war  to  examine 
tlie  candidates  at  Paris,  and  at  the  several  towns  named  for  the  pur- 
pose throughout  Franco. 

Two  of  these  examiners  conduct  what  may  be  called  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  {du  premier  degre,)  and  the  other  three  a  second 
examination  (du  second  degrL)  The  preliminary  examiners  precede 
by  a  few  days  in  their  journey  through  France  those  who  conduct 
the  second  examination.  The  written  compositions  come  before 
.either. 

The  preliminary  examination  {du  premier  degre)  is  made  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  candidates  possess  suflS- 
cient  knowledge  to  warrant  their  being  admitted  to  the  second  ex- 
amination ;  and  the  second  examination  serves,  in  conjunction  witji 
the  written  compositions,  for  their  classification  in  the  order  of  merit. 
Prior  to  the  examination,  each  candidate  is  called  upon  to  give 
iQ  certain  written  sheets  containing  calculations,  sketches,  plans 
and  drawings,  executed  by  him  at  school  during  the  year,  certified 
*nd  dated  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  has  studied.  Care  is 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  these  are  the  pupils'  own  work,  and 
^^y  deception  in  this  matter,  if  discovered,  excludes  at.  once  from 
tlie  competition  of  the  school. 

This  done,  the  candidates  are  required  to  reply  in  writing  to  writ- 
ten or  printed  questions,  and  to  write  out  French  and  German  e)^ 
^18^8 ;  great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  copying.  This  written 
examination  occupies  about  twenty-four  hours  during  three  and  a 
™  separate  days,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  usually 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  certain  official  authorities,  the  cxauy 
^ers  not  being  present. 

Firsi  Sitting.  Second  SiUing. 

Hourt.  Hours. 

Arithmetic,  -        -        -        .        l        Algebra,      .        -        -        -    i 

«€ODaetry,        -        -        .        -    i         History,  geography,  and 

^^ 1  French,         -        -        -        3 

3  4       ' 

Third  SiUing,  Fourth  SitUng, 

^'criptive  geometry,  and  dia-  )    .        Mechanics,  -        -        -        -     1 
KTwn,  or  sketch,  -        -      j  Physics,  chemistry,  and  cos- 

mography,    -        -        -        2       J 

3 
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Fijth  Sitting. 


Applied  analysis, 
Germaa  exercise^ 


Sixth  Sitting. 

Hours.  Houn. 

Solntion  of  a  trianglo  by  loga- 
rithms,    *        *        *        *    3 


It 


Seventh  Sitting, 


Drawing, 


-  4  hours. 


Total, 24  hours. 

Next,  each  candidate  is  examined  orally  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,'  on  two  successive  days,  by  each  of  the  two  examiners  sepa- 
rately, and  each  examiner  makes  a  note  of  the  admissibility  or  non- 
admissibilitv  of  the  candidate. 

At  the  close  of  this  oral  examination,  the  notes  relating  to  the 
various  candidates  are  compared,  and  if  the  examiners  differ  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  any  candidate,  ho  is  recalled,  further  orally  ex- 
amined, and  his  written  exercises  carefully  referred  to,  both  exam- 
iners being  present.     A  final  decision  is  then  made. 

The  preliminary  examiners  then  supply  the  others  with  a  list  of 
the  candidates  who  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  second  oral 
examination.  On  this  occasion  each  candidate  is  separately  exam- 
ined for  one  hour  and  a  half  by  each  examiner,  but  care  is  taken 
that  in  all  the  principal  subjects  of  study  the  candidate  is  examined 
by  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  examiners. 

Each  examiner  records  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  every  candi- 
date in  replying,  orally  and  in  writing,  by  awarding  him  a  credit 
varying  between  0  and  20,  the  highest  number  indicating  a  very 
superior  result. 

This  scale  of  merit  is  employed  to  express  the  value  of  the  oral  re- 
plies, written  answers,  or  drawings.  It  has  the  following  signification, 
and  appears  to  be  generally  in  use  in  the  French  military  schools : — 
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very  bad. 

almost  nothing, 
nothing. 


Considerable  latitude  is  granted  to  the  examiner  engaged  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  allowed  to  the  student,  for 
the  maimer  in  which  he  replies  to  the  various  questions.     He  is  ex- 
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pected  to  bear  in  mind  the  temperament  of  the  candidate,  his  con- 
fidence or  timidity,  as  well  as  the  diflBculty  of  the  questions,  when 
judging  of  the  quality  of  the  reply,  more  value  being  given  for  an 
imperfect  answer  to  a  difficult  question  than  for  a  more  perfect  reply 
"to  an  easy  one. 

The  reports  of  the  examiners,  together  with  the  various  docu- 
ments belonging  to  each  candidate,  are  sent  from  each  town  to  the 
minister  at  war,  who  transmits  them  to  the  commandant  of  the 
!]?olytechnic  School  to  make  out  a  classified  list. 

Very  different  value  of  course  is  attached  to  the  importance  of 
some  of  the  subjects,  when  compared  with  others ;  and  the  mcas- 
lire  of  the  importance  is  represented  in  French  examinations  by 
^vhat  are  termed  co-efficients  cf  influence^  varying  for  the  several  sub- 
jects of  study  and  kind  of  examination.  The  particular  co-effi- 
cients of  influence  for  each  subject  in  these  written  and  oral  exam- 
inations, are  as  follows : — 

Co-efficients  of 
Influence. 

Oral  examination — analytical  mothematica, 20 

"  "  geometrical  ditto, 14 

"  "  physics  and  mechanics, IG 

"  "  German  lanj^uago, 2 

Written  compositions  on  mathematical  subjects, .......  5 

descriptive  geometr}',  drawing,  and 

description, 6 

logarithmic  calculations  of  a  triangle, 2 

mechanics,   2 

physics  or  chemistry, 4 

German  exercise, 1 

French  composition, 6 

Latin  translation, 6 

Copy  of  a  drawing, 6^ 

Total, 86 

In  order  to  make  out  the  above  mentioned  classified  list,  the  re- 
spective credits  awarded  by  the  examiners  to  each  candidate  arc 
multiplied  by  the  co-efficients  representing  the  weight  or  impor- 
tance attached  to  each  subject ;  and  the  sum  of  their  products  fur- 
nishes a  numerical  result,  representing  the  degree  of  merit  of  each 
candidate. 

A  comparison  of  these  numerical  results  is  then  made,  and  a  gen- 
eral list  of  all  the  candidates  is  arranged  in  order  of  merit. 

Tliis  list,  and  the  whole  of  the  documents  from  which  it  has  been 
drawn  up,  are  then  submitted  to  a  jury  composed  of  the 

Commandant  of  the  School. 

Tlie  Second  in  Command. 

The  Director  of  Studios. 

Two  Members  of  tlie  Board  of  Improvement. 

The  Five  Examiners. 
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It  18  Ihe  special  business  of  this  jury  carefully  to  scrutinize  the 
whole  of  the  candidates'  documents,  drawings,  &c.,  and  they  further 
take  care  that  a  failure  in  any  one  branch  of  study  is  duly  noted, 
as  such  failure  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  candi- 
date from  the  general  list. 

As  soon  as  this  general  list  has  been  thoroughly  verified,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  empowered  to  add  one- 
tenth  to  the  number  actually  required  for  the  public  services ;  and 
thus  it  may  happen  that  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  may  annually  be 
disappointed, 

rV.      THE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  THE  COURSE  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

A.  brief  description  of  the  buildings  may  be  a  suitable  introduc- 
tion to  an  account  of  the  studies  that  are  pursued,  and  the  life  that 
is  lead  in  them. 

The  Polytechnic  School  stands  near  the  Pantheon,  and  consists 
of  two  main  buildings,  one  for  the  official  rooms  and  the  residence 
of  the  commandant  and  director  of  studies,  the  other,  and  larger 
one,  for  the  pupils.  Detached  buildings  contain  the  chemical  lec- 
ture room  and  laboratorj- ,  the  laboratory  of  natural  philosophy,  the 
library,  fencing  and  billiard  rooms. 

The  basement  floor  of  the  larger  building  contains  the  kitchen 
and  refectories.  On  the  first  floor,  are  the  two  amphitheaters  or  great 
lecture  rooms,  assigned  respectively  to  the  pupils  of  the  two  years  or 
divisions,  in  which  the  ordinary  lectures  are  given.  The  rooms  are 
large  and  w^ell  arranged  ;  the  seats  fixed,  the  students*  names  at- 
tached to  them.  The  students  are  admitted  by  doors  behind  the 
upper  tier  of  seats ;  at  the  foot  of  all  is  a  platform  for  the  professor, 
with  a  blackboard  facing  his  audience,  and  with  sufficient  room  for 
a  pupil  to  stand  and  work  questions  beside  him.  Room  also  is  pro- 
vided for  one  of  the  captains,  inspectors  of  studies,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  be  present,  for  the  director  of  studies,  whose  occasional  presence 
IS  expected,  and  for  the  assistant  teachers  or  repetiteurs,  who  in  the 
first  year  of  their  appointment  are  called  upon  to  attend  the  course 
upon  which  they  will  have  to  give  their  subsequent  questions  and 
explanations.  On  this  floor  are  also  the  museums,  or  repositories 
of  models,  instruments,  machines,  <S:c.,  needed  for  use  in  the  amphi 
theaters,  or  elsewhere.  The  museum  provided  for  the  lecturer  on 
Physics  (or  Natural  Philosophy)  appeared  in  particular  to  be  well 
supplied. 

The  whole  of  the  second  floor  is  taken  up  with  what  are  called 
the  miles  d* interrogation^  a  long  series  of  small  cabinets  or  studies, 
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f>]ainly  furnished  with  six  or  eight  stools  and  a  table,  devoted  to  the 
mnterrogations  particulieres,  which  will  presently  be  described. 

The  third  floor  contains  the  halls  of  study,  salles  (Tetudej  or  study- 
ing rooms,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  student's  time  during 
ILlie  day  is  passed — where  he  studies,  draws,  keeps  his  papers  and 
instruments,  writes  his  exercises,  and  prepares  his  lectures.  These 
^re  small  chambers,  containing  eight  or,  exceptionally,  eleven  oc- 
c^upants.  A  double  desk  runs  down  the  middle  from  the  window 
the  door,  with  a  little  shelf  and  drawers  for  each  student.  There 
a  blackboard  for  the  common  use,  and  various  objects  are  fur- 
ished  through  the  senior  student,  the  sergeant,  a  selected  pupil, 
x»ore  advanced  than  the  rest^  who  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  room. 
wkJid  is  responsible  for  whatever  is  handed  in  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
<lents.  He  collects  the  exercises,  and  generally  gives  a  great  deal 
<3f  assistance  to  the  less  proficient.  "  When  I  was  sergeant,"  said 
old  pupil,  "  I  was  always  at  the  board."  The  spirit  of  camarade- 
r>,  said  to  exist  so  strongly  among  the  Polytechnic  students,  di»- 
jalays  itself  in  this  particular  form  very  beneficially.  Young  men 
of  all  classes  work  heartily  and  zealously  togcthen  in  the  salUs 
<i*eludey  and  no  feeling  of  rivalry  prevents  them  from  assisting  one 
another.  The  sergeant  does  not,  however,  appear  to  exercise  any 
authority  in  the  way  of  keeping  discipline. 

These  chambers  for  study  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  long  cor- 
Tidor  which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  those  of 
the  juniors  being  separated  from  those  of  the  seniors  by  a  central 
chamber  or  compartment,  the  cabinet  de  service,  where  the  officers 
charged  with  the  discipline  are  posted,  and  from  hence  pass  up  and 
down  the  corridor,  looking  in  through  the  glass  doors  and  seeing 
that  no  interruption  to  order  takes  place. 

The  fourth  story  is  that  of  the  dormitories,  airy  rooms,  with 
twelve  beds  in  each.  These  rooms  are  arranged  as  below, 
along  the  two  sides  of  a  corridor,  and  divided  in  the  same 
manner  into  the  senior  and  junior  side.  A  non-commissioned 
officer  is  lodged  at  each  end  of  the  corridor  to  see  that  order  is 
kept. 

Such  is  the  building  into  which  at  the  beginning  of  November 
the  successful  candidates  from  the  Lycees  and  the  Ecohs  prepara- 
toires  are  introduced,  in  age  resembling  the  pupils  whom  the  high- 
est classes  of  English  public  schools  send  annually  to  the  univer- 
wtics,  and  in  number  equal  perhaps  to  the  new  under-graduates  at 
one  of  the  largest  colleges  at  Cambridge.  There  is  not,  however, 
io  other  points  much  that  is  common,  least  of  all  in  the  methods 
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and  habits  of  study  we  are  about  to  describe.     This  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  summary  of  a  day's  work. 

The  students  are  summoned  to  rise  at  half-past  fire,  have  to  an- 
swer the  roll-call  at  six,  from  six  to  eight  are  to  occupy  themselyes 
in  study,  and  at  eight  they  go  to  breakfest.  On  any  morning  ex- 
cept Wednesday,  at  half-past  eight,  we  should  find  the  whole  of  the 
new  admission  assembled  in  an  amphitheater,  permanent  seats  in 
which  are  assigned  to  them  by  lot,  and  thus  placed  they  receive  a 
lecture  from  a  professor,  rough  notes  of  which  they  are  expected  to 
take  while  it  goes  on.  The  first  half  hour  of  the  hour  and  a  half 
assigned  to  each  lecture  is  occupied  with  questions  put  by  the  pro- 
fessor relating  to  the  previous  lecture.  A  name  is  drawn  by  lot, 
the  student  on  whom  the  lot  falls  is  called  up  to  the  blackboard  at 
which  the  professor  stands,  and  is  required  to  work  a  problem  and 
answer  questions.  The  lecture  concluded,  the  pupils  are  conducted 
to  the  salles  cPHude^  which  have  just  been  described,  where  they 
are  to  study.  Here  for  one  %our  they  devote  themselves  to  com- 
pleting and  writing  out  in  full  the  notes  of  the  lecture  they  have 
just  heard.  The  professor  and  his  assistants,  the  rSpetiteurs,  are 
expected  to  follow  and  make  a  circuit  through  the  corridors,  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  ask  for  information  on  any  difficult  points  in 
the  lecture.  A  lithographed  summary  of  the  substance  of  the  lec- 
ture, extending  perhaps  to  two  octavo  pages,  is  also  furnished  to 
each  studying  room  for  the  use  of  its  pupils. 

The  lecture,  as  we  have  said,  commences  at  half-past  eight  o'clock ; 
it  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half ;  the  hour  of  writing  up  the  notes  brings 
us  to  eleven.  The  young  men  are  now  relieved  by  a  change  of  oc^ 
cupation,  and  employ  themselves  (still  in  their  places  in  the  rooms 
of  study)  at  drawing.  A  certain  number,  detached  from  the  rest, 
are  sent  to  the  physical  and  chemical  laboratories.  The  rotation  is 
such  as  to  admit  each  student  once  a  month  to  two  or  three  hours' 
work  at  a  furnace  for  chemistry,  and  once  in  two  months  to  make 
experiments  in  electricity,  or  other  similar  subjects.  In  this  way, 
either  at  their  drawing  or  in  the  laboratories,  they  spend  three 
hours,  and  at  two  o'clock  go  to  their  dinner  in  the  refectories  below, 
and  after  dinner  are  free  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  court-yard,  the 
library,  the  fencing  and  the  billiard  rooms,  till  five.  At  five  they 
return  to  the  studying  rooms,  and  for  two  hours,  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  they  may  employ  themselves  on  any  work  they  please 
(etude  libre ; )  on  Tuesday  there  is  a  lecture  in  French  literature, 
and  on  Thursday  in  German ;  at  seven  o'clock  they  commence  a 
lesson,  which  lasts  till  nine,  in  landscape  and  figure  drawing,  or  they 
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do  exercises  in  French  writing  or  in  German  ;  at  nine  they  go  down 
to  supper ;  at  half-past  nine  they  have  to  answer  to  a  roll-call  in 
thaiT  bedrooms,  and  at  ten  all  the.  lights  are  put  out 

^"^cduesday  is  a  half-holiday,  and  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  leave 
tl&e  school  after  two  o^clock,  and  be  absent  till  ten  at  night.  The 
zooming  is  occupied  either  in  study,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  students, 
or  in  set  exercises  till  eleven,  when  there  is  a  lecture  of  one  hour 
and  a  half,  followed,  as  usual,  by  an  hour  of  special  study  on  the 
su.l)ject  of  the  lecture.  On  Sunday  they  are  allowed  to  be  absent 
almost  the  whole  day  till  ten  P.  M.  There  is  no  chapel,  and  appa- 
rently no  common  religious  observance  of  any  kind  in  the  scliooL 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  ordinary  employment  of  the  day ; 
A  couple  of  hours  of  preparatory  study  before  breakfast,  a  lecture 
on  the  difierential  calculus,  on  descriptive  geometry,  on  chemistry, 
or  natural  philosophy,  followed  by  aa  hour's  work  at  notes ;  scien- 
tific drawing  till  dinner ;  recreation ;  and  general  study,  or  some 
lighUr  lecture  iu  the  evening.     Were  We  merely  to  count  the  hours, 
"we  should  find  a  result  of  eleven  or  eleven  and  a  half  hours  of 
work  for  every  day  but  Wednesday,  and  of  seven  and  a  half  hours 
for  that  day.     It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  though  absolute 
idleness,  sleeping,  or  reading  any  book  not  authorized  for  purposes 
^^  study,  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  when  detected,  punished,  nev- 
^'^cless  the  strain  on  the  attention  during  the  hours  of  drawing 
*^d  the  lectures  of  the  evening  is  by  no  means  extreme.     Land- 
®<^pe  and  figure  drawing,  the  lecture  in  French  literature,  and  prob- 
^ly  that  in  German,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  something   like 
^'©creation.     Such,  at  least,  was  the  account  given  us  of  the  lectures 
^  literary  subjects,  and  it  agrees  with  the  indifierence  to  literature 
^ticli  marks  the  school.     Of  wholesome  out-of-door   recreation, 
wiere  certainly  seems  to  be  a  considerable  want.     There  is  nothing 
<^^h<jr  of  the  English  love  of  games,  or  of  the  skillful  athletic  gym- 
^^stics  of  the  German  schools.  ^ 

Tbe  method  of  teaching  is  peculiar.  The  plan  by  which  a  vast 
^^luber  of  students  are  collected  as  auditors  of  professorial  lectures 
^  one  pursued  in  many  academical  institutions,  at  the  Scotch  uni- 
^ersitics,  and  in  Gtjrmany.  Large  classes  attend  the  lectures  in 
^I'oek,  in  Latin,  and  in  mathematics  at  Glasgow  ;  they  listen  to  the 
P^'ofessor's  explanations,  take  notes,  are  occasionally  questioned,  and 
^^  all  the  harder  work  in  their  private  lodgings.  Such  a  system  of 
^^urae  deserves  in  the  fullest  sense  the  epithet  of  voluntary ;  a  dili- 
6^^t,  student  may  make  much  of  it ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
W  au  idle  one  to  give  any  attention. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  one  especial  object  pursued  in  the  Poly- 
technic to  give  to  this  plan  of  instruction,  so  lax  in  itself,  the 
utmost  possible  stringency,  and  to  accumulate  upon  it  every  attain- 
able subsidiary  appliance,  every  available  safeguard  against  idleness. 
Questions  are  expressly  put  vivd  voce  by  the  professor  before  his 
lecture ;  there  is  a  subsequent  hour  of  study  devoted  to  the  subject; 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  explanation  to  individual  students ;  the 
exaction  of  notes  written  out  in  full  form ;  the  professor  also  gives 
exercises  to  the  students  to  write  during  their  hours  of  general 
study,  which  he  examines,  and  marks ;  general  viv&  voce  examina- 
tions (interrogations  generales^)  conducted  by  the  professors  and 
repetiteurs,  follow  the  termination  of  each  course  of  lectures ;  and 
lastly,  one  of  the  most  important  and  peculiar  parts  of  the  method, 
we  have  what  are  called  the  interrogations  particulieres.  After 
every  five  or  six  lectures  in  each  subject,  each  student  is  called  up 
for  special  questioning  by  one  of  the  repStiteurs,  The  rooms  in 
which  these  continual  examinations  are  held  have  been  described. 
They  occupy  one  entire  story  of  the  building;  eaqh  holds  about 
six  or  eight  pupils,  with  the  r^pStiteurs.  Every  evening,  except 
Wednesday,  they  are  filled  with  these  little  classes,  and  busy  with 
these  close  and  personal  questionings.  A  brief  notice,  at  the  ut- 
most of  twenty- four  hours,  is  served  upon  the  students  who  are  thus 
to  be  called  up.  Generally,  after  they  have  had  a  ceitain  number 
of  lectures,  they  may  expect  that  their  time  is  at  hand,  but  the  pre- 
cise hour  of  the  summons  can  not  be  counted  upon.  The  scheme 
is  continually  varied,  and  it  defies,  we  are  told,  the  efforts  of  the 
ablest  young  analysts  to  detect  the  law  which  it  follows. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such  a  system,  where,  though  nomi- 
nally professorial,  so  little  is  left  to  the  student's  own  voluntary 
action,  where  the  ordinary  study  and  reading^  as  it  is  called  in  our 
English  universities  (here  such  an  expression  is  unknown)  is  sub- 
jected to  such  unccasifl^  superintendence  and  surveillance,  and  to 
so  much  careful  assistance,  requires  an  immense  staff  of  teachers. 
At  the  Polytechnic,  for  a  maximum  of  350  pupils,  a  body  of  fifteen 
professors  and  twenty-four  repetiteurs^  are  employed,  all  solely  in 
actual  instruction,  and  in  no  way  burdened  with  any  part  of  the 
charge  of  the  discipline  or  the  finance,  or  even  with  the  great 
yearly  examinations  for  the  passage  from  the  first  to  the  second  di- 
vision, and  for  the  entrance  to  the  public  services. 
"  With  a  pronsion  of  one  instructor  to  every  eight  students,  it  is 
probable  that  in  England  we  should  avoid  any  system  of  large 
classes,  from  the  fear  of  the  inferior  pupils  being  unable  to  keep 
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pace  with  the  more  advanced.  We  should  have  numerous  small 
classes,  and  should  endeavor,  above  all  things,  to  obtain  the  advan- 
tage of  equality  of  attainment  in  the  pupils  composing  them. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  make  it  their  firet  object  to 
secure  one  able  principal  teacher  in  each  subject,  a  professor  whom 
they  burden  with  very  few  lectures.     And  to  meet  the  educational 
diflficulty  thus  created,  to  keep  the  whole  large  class  of  listeners  up 
to  the  prescribed  point,  they  call  in  this  numerous  and  busily  em- 
ployed corps  of  assistants  to  repeat,  to  go  over  the  professor's  work 
afresh,  to  whip  in,  as  it  were,  the  stragglers  and  hurry  up  the  loi- 
terers.    Certainly,  one  would  think,  a  difficult  task  with  a  class  of 
170  freshmen  in  such  work  as  the  integral  and  differential  calculus. 
It  is  one,  however,  in  which  they  are  aided  by  a  stimulus  which 
evidently  acts  most  powerfully  on  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic 
School.     During  the  two  years  of  their  stay,  the  prospect  of  their 
final  admission  to  the  public  services  can  rarely  be  absent  from  the 
thoughts  even  of  the  least  energetic  a^d  forethinking  of  the  young 
men.    Upon  their  place  in  the  last  class  list  will  depend  their  for- 
tune for  life.     A  high  position  will  secure  them  not  only  reputation, 
but  the  certainty  of  lucrative  employment ;  will  put  it  in  their 
power  to  select  which  service  they  please,  and  in  whichever  they 
clKwse  will  secure  them  favorable  notice.     Let  it  be  remembered 
^t  fifty-three  of  these  one  hundred  and  seventy  are  free  scholars, 
bom  of  parents  too  poor  to  pay  40/.  a  year  for  their  instruction,  to 
^bom  industry  must  be  at  all  times  a  necessity,  and  industry  dur- 
ing their  two  years  at  the  Polytechnic  the  best  conceivable  expend- 
iture, the  most  certainly  remunerative  investment  of  their  pains  and 
labor.    The  placo  on  the  final  class  list  is  obviously  the  prize  for 
vhich  this  race  of  two  years'  length  has  to  be  run.     What  is  it  de- 
termines that  place  ?     Not  by  any  means  a  final  struggle  before  the 
vinning-post,  but  steady  eflbrt  and   diligence   from   first  to  last 
^oughout  the  course.     For  the  order  of  the  class  list  is  not  solely 
determined  by  success  in  the  examination  after  which  it  is  drawn 
^pj  but  by  the  result  of  previous  trials  and  previous  work  during 
^^  whole  stay  at  the  school. 

*^^r,  (luring  the  whole  time,  every  wTitten  exercise  set  by  the  pro- 
leasor,  every  drawing,  the  result  of  every  interrogation  particuliere 
"y  the  repetiteurs,  and  of  each  general  interrogation  by  the  pro- 
^essora  and  repctitturSj  is  carefully  marked,  and  a  credit  placed 
fording  to  the  name  of  the  student  and  reserved  for  his  benefit 
^  the  last  general  account.  The  marks  obtained  in  the  examina- 
**^tt  which  closes  the  first  year  of  study  form  a  large  element 
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in  this  last  calculation.  It  Lad  been  found  that  the  work  of  the 
first  year  was  often  neglected :  the  evil  was  quickly  remedied  by 
this  expedient.  The  student,  it  would  seem,  must  feel  that  he  is 
gaining  or  losing  in  his  banking  account,  so  to  call  it,  by  every 
day's  work ;  every  portion  of  his  studies  will  tell  directly  for  or 
against  him  in  the  final  competition,  upon  which  so  much  depends. 

Such  is  the  powerful  mechanism  by  which  the  French  nation 
forces  out  of  the  mass  of  boys  attending  their  ordinary  schools  the 
talent  and  the  science  which  they  need  for  their  civil  and  military 
8er\iccs.  The  efforts  made  for  admission  to  this  great  scientific 
school  of  the  public  ser\uces,  the  struggle  for  the  first  places  at  the 
exit  from  it,  must  be  more  than  enough,  it  is  thought,  to  establish 
the  habits  of  hard  work,  to  accumulate  the  information  and  attain- 
ment, and  almost  to  create  the  ability  which  the  nation  requires  for 
the  general  good. 

We  may  now  follow  the  student  through  his  course  of  two  years' 
study.  The  first  year's  wotk  may  be  mainly  divided  into  three 
portions  of  unequal  length ;  two  of  them  of  about  four  months 
each  (with  an  additional  fortnight  of  private  study  and  examina- 
tion,) are  mainly  given  to  hard  lecturing,  whilst  the  third  portion 
of  two  months  is  devoted  to  private  study  and  to  the  examinations. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  of  the  year,  the  four  hardest 
subjects  are  thus  distributed.  Analysis  and  descriptive  geometry, 
the  staple  work  of  the  school — its  Latin,  as  M.  de  Barante  called 
it — come  in  the  first  four  months ;  there  is  then  a  pause  for  private 
study  and  a  general  examination  in  these  two  subjects  {interrogor 
iions  ginerales  as  distinct  from  the  interrogations  particulieres  of  the 
repititeurs.)  This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  March.  Analysis  and 
geometry  are  then  laid  aside  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  for  the 
next  portion  of  four  months  the  pupils  work  at  mechanics  and 
geodesy,  private  study  and  a  general  examination  completing  this 
course  also.  Important  lectures  on  physics  and  chemistry  run  on 
during  both  these  periods,  and  are  similarly  closed  by  private  study 
and  a  general  examination.  The  less  telling  evening  classes  of 
French  literature  and  German  end  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
landscape  and  figure  drawing  only  last  half  the  year.  It  may  bo 
observed  also,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  on  each  day  one,  and 
only  one,  really  difficult  lecture.  This  is  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  by  private  study,  but  then  comes  something  lighter,  as  a 
relief,  such  as  drawing  or  work  in  the  laboratories. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  third  portion  of  the  year  is  the  complete 
break  in  the  lectures  for  general  private  study  {etude  libre,)  a  month 
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or  bIx  weeks  before  the  closing  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  immediate  prospect  of  this  prevents  any  undue  relaxing  of  the 
work;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  here  how  private  efforts  and  en- 
forced system  are  combined  together,  for  even  the  private  efforts 
are  thus  systematized  and  directed.  The  closing  examination  of 
the  first  year  begins  on  the  1st  and  ends  on  the  25th  of  September. 
The  total  number  of  lectures  in  each  branch  of  study,  with  the 
dates  when  they  respectively  commence  and  finish,  and  the  period 
when  the  general  examinations  {interrogations  generales)  take  place, 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  tables,  and  we  should  add  that  the 
interval  between  the  close  of  each  course  and  the  commencement 
of  the  chief  yearly  examination  is  devoted  to  free  study. 

*ABLB  FOR  TUB  SECOND  OR  LOWER  DIVISION,    FOLLOWING  THE  HRST  YEAR'S 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 


^nlj/ect  of  Stody. 


i^'lfj*!* 

■•f«*oic«nod  Ma-... 

ivi'?«, 

p?^|iUve  Geometry, 

fe':::::::::::: 

«??**>  Literature, . . . 

2?**^n 

nD**«a  and  LaMkcepe 
**"^^inj, 

t'oUl 


Course  of  Lecture*. 


Cum- 
nienced. 

3rd  Nov. 

2I»t  March. 
3rd  Nov. 
2iid     " 
5th     " 
2iith  March 
8th  Nov. 
♦ind     •• 

4th     •• 


Fintihed. 


35th  Feb. 

39tb  June. 
3rd  March. 
2Rth  June. 
17th      ** 
30ih     " 
6lh       »* 

15th     " 
28th  April. 


^     fi'enerul  ExniiiinHtiuns. 
.  InUrrogatioi^i  Oeiierale*. 


Com- 
menced. 

1 
Finished. 

13th  March. 

18th  March. 

24th  July. 

2nd  August.; 

13th  March. 

mth  March. 

imh  July. 

I9th  July. 

lUtb    »» 

Hkii      " 

241  h     •• 

2nd  Auf  ust. 

Annual 

Exauitoa- 

tiuQ. 


Begins  on 

the 

l»t  Sept., 

and  enda 

on  the 

S6ih  Sept. 


le  work  of  the  second   year  is  almost  identical  in  its  general 

pla^x  with  that  of  the  first.     A  continuation  of  analysis  with  me- 

Cutiiiics  in  place  of  descriptive  geometry  is  the  work  of  the  first 

rottr*  months,  then  comes  the  private  study  and  the  interrogations 

P^^rales,  and  then  again,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle 

o»    July,  work  of  a  more  professional  character,  stereotomy,  the  art 

^  "^ar  and  topography,  forms  the  natural  completion  of  the  pupil's 

•***^die9.    Chemistry  and  physics  follow  the  same  course  as  during 

^e  first  year,  and  terminate  with  the  private  study  and  the  general 

^^amination  at  the  beginning  of  August     The  evening  lectures  in 

^T«nch  literature  and  German  end  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 

wiOBe  in  figure  and  landscape  drawing  at  the  beginning  of  May. 

*^e  last  portion  is  again  given  to  private  study  and  the  great  Final 

Examination. 
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TABLE  FOE  THE  FIBST  OR  UPPER  DIVISION,    FOLLOWING  THE  SECOND  TEAR'S 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 


Subject  of  Study. 

No. 
of 
Lec- 
tures. 

Course  of  Lectures. 

General  Elzami nations. 
Interrogations  Geniralea. 

Annaal 
Exnmin. 

Com- 
menced, 

Finished. 

Com- 
menced. 

Finished. 

atioa. 

Analytit, 

32 

42 
32 
36 
3d 

40 

20 
10 

11th  Nov. 

10th    »' 
20th  March. 
12  Nov. 
Ulh  " 

lOth  »♦ 

2l8t  March. 
3rd  Jan. 
nth  Nov. 
Hth    •» 

12th    •' 

3rd  March. 

2nd      " 
2Glh  June. 
29th      " 
28th      *• 

eih      ♦• 

J21st    " 

9th        " 
19th      *• 

2nd  May. 

13th  March. 

13th       " 
10th  July. 
24th     *' 
24Ui  July. 

18th  March. 

18th      " 
19th  July. 
2od  Aug. 
2nd     •• 

Bezina  on 

Mechanics  and  Ma-., 
chines, 

the 

lOth  Sent 

and  ends 

on  the 

Stereotoniy, 

Physics 

Chemistry. 

lOth  Oct. 

Architecture  and  Con- 
struction,   

Blilitary  Art  and  For- 
tificutiun, 

10th    " 

19th  July. 

Tono^ra  nh  v 

French  Literature,... 

German, 

Figure  and  Landscape 
Drawing, 

Total 

30 
30 

48 

358 

V.      THE  EXAIIINATIOXS,   PARTICULARLY  THAT  OP  THE  HRST  YEAR  AND   THB 

FINAL  ONE. 

We  have  now  brought  the  pupil  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
but  must  previously  say  ^  few  words  about  his  examinations,  the 
chief  epochs  which  mark  his  progress,  and  the  last  of  which  fixes 
his  position  almost  for  life.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
recapitulate  briefly  what  has  been  said  in  different  places  of  the 
whole  e.xaminatorial  system  of  the  Polytechnic  School. 

1.  All  the  professors  require  the  students  in  their  studying  rooms, 
to  answer  questions  in  writing  on  the  courses  as  they  go  through 
them  :  a  ditferent  question  is  given  to  each  student,  and  every  third 
question  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  involve  a  numerical  example  in 
the  reply. 

These  questions  are  given  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  about  every 
four  lectures,  and  the  replies  after  being  examined  by  the  professor 
or  repctiteur^  are  indorsed  with  a  credit,  varying  from  0  to  20,  and 
the  paper  is  then  given  back  to  the  student,  to  be  produced  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

2.  Credits  are  assigned  to  the  students  for  their  ordinary  manipu- 
lations in  chemistry  and  physics,  during  the  first  year ;  and  at  the 
close  of  each  year,  for  their  manipulations,  in  chemistry  alone,  be^ 
fore  the  examiners. 

3.  The  repetiteurs  examine,  (in  the  interrogations  particulieres^) 
every  ten  or  fourteen  days,  from  six  to  eight  students  during  a  sit- 
ting of  two  hours,  on  the  subject  of  study  lectured  on  since  the 
previous  examination  of  the  same  kind.  All  these  students  must 
continue  present,  and  at  the  close  the  repitiknr  assigns  to  each  a 
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pre-vionB  c^ammation  of  the  same  kind,  All  these  students  most 
contimie  present,  and  at  the  close  the  rcpetileur  assigns  to  each  a 
credit  entirely  dependent  on  the  manner  in  whlcli  each  has  replied. 
Tbe  professors  and  captains  inspectors  are  occasionally  present  at 
tlie«e  examinations,  which  arc  discontinued  at  cerLiiu  periods  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  of  the  director  of  studies, 

4.  At  different  intervals  of  time,  from  a  fortnight  to  a  raonlh,  as 
may  happen,  after  the  close  of  the  course  in  each  branch  of  study, 
general  eiaminations  {inttrroi/atiims  ffenerales]  arc  made  by  the  pro- 
fessors and  ripetiteurs.     From  four  to  six  students  are  examined  to- 
gether for  at  least  two  hours,  and   at  the  conclusion  the  professor 
makes  known  to  the  director  of  studies  the  credit  he  has  granted  to 
each  student  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  passed  his  examination. 
Such  may  be  called  the  minor  or  ordinary  examinations.     But 
there  ie  an  annual  closing  examination  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
"hich  we  will  now  describe.     The  first  year's  annual  examination 
commences  on  the  1st  and  ends  on  the  2otli  September.     It  is  car- 
ried on  by  special  examiners,  (a  different  set  from  those  who  conduct 
the  entrance  examinations,)  and  not  by  the  professors.     These  give 
to  every  jtudent  a  credit  between  0  and  20  in  each  branch  of  study, 
sccording  to  the  manner  in  which  he  replies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  co-effieicnts  of  influence  nlloned 
^  'he  different  studies  of  the  first  year,  subdivided  also  among  tho 
psrtiealar  classes  of  examination  to  which  the  student  has  been 
•"fyected.  The  component  parts  of  the  co-efEcients  as  well  as  the 
co-efficients  themselves,  slightly  vary  from  year  to  year,  dependent 
""  'ae  number  of  examinations  : — 
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^t  tho  coaclusioD  of  this  examination  tho  director  of  studies  pre 
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pares  a  statement  for  each  student,  exhibiting  the  credita  he  has  ob- 
tained at  each  of  the  preceding  examinations  in  each  sobject,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  co-efficient  of  influence,  and  the  sum  of  the  products 
represents  the  numerical  acconot  of  the  etadent's  credit  in  each 
branch  of  study. 

As  the  procesa  is  somewhat  intricate,  we  append  the  following 
example,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  calculation  performed,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  credit*  due  to  each  student: — 
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It  is  important  to  remark  that  any  student  whose  mean  credit, 
given  in  the  eighth  colnmn  of  the  preceding  table,  in  any  branch 
of  study  does  not  exceed  three,  or  whose  general  mean  credit  for  the 
whole  of  the  studies  being  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  values 
recorded  in  the  eighth  column,  and  given  at  the  bottom  in  the  ex- 
ample, does  not  exceed  six,  is  considered  to  possess  an  insufficient 
amount  of  instruction  to  warrant  his  being  permitted  to  pass  into  the 
Jirst  division  for  the  second  yearns  course.  He  is  accordingly  ex- 
cladcd  from  the  school,  unless  he  has  been  prevented  from  pursu- 
ing his  studies  by  illness,  in  which  case,  when  the  facts  are  thor- 
oughly established,  he  will  be  allowed  a  second  year's  study  in  the 
second  division,  comprising  the  first  year's  course  of  study. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  annual  or  great  final  examination  for 
admission  to  the  public  services,  remarking  only  that  in  the  inter- 
rogations genirales  of  the  second  yeay  the  principal  subjects  of  both 
years  are  included. 

The  final  examinations  for  admission  into  the  public  service 
commence  about  the  10th  September,  and  last  about  one  month. 
They  are  conducted  by  the  same  examiners  who  examined  at  the 
close  of  the  fii-st  year.  These  are  five  in  number,  and  appointed  by 
the  minister  of  war.  One  of  these  takes  analysis;  a  second,  me- 
chanics; a  third,  descriptive  geometry  and  geodesy;  the  fourth, 
physics ;  and  the  fifth,  chemistry. 

The  examination  in  military  art  and  topography  is  conducted  by 
a  captain  of  engineers  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  the  examination  in  Gkrman  is  carried  on  by  a  pro- 
fessor, usually  a  civilian,  specially  but  not  permanently  appointed. 

The  questions  are  oral,  and  extend  over  the  whole  course  of  study 
pursued  during  the  two  years.  Each  student  is  taken  separately 
for  one  hour  and  a  quarter  on  different  days  by  each  of  the  five 
examiners ;  each  examiner  examines  about  eight  students  daily. 

A  table,  very  similar  to  that  already  given,  is  prepared  under  the 
Buperintendence  of  the  Director  of  studies  for  every  student,  ^o  as- 
certain the  numerical  amount  of  his  credits  in  each  branch  of  study, 
the  co-efficients  of  influences  for  the  particular  subject  of  study  and 
nature  of  examination  being  extracted  from  a  table  similar  to  that 
iu  page  80,  and  when  these  tables  have  all  been  completed,  a 
general  list  of  all  the  students  is  made  out,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  merits. 

Formerly,  conduct  was  permitted  to  exercise  some  slight  influ- 
ence on  their  position,  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case. 
The  same  regulations  exist,  as  regards  the  minimum  amount  of 
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credit  that  will  eotttle  the  students  to  enter  iato  the  pnblic  service, 
as  have  alrc^y  been  stated  above  in  reference  to  tho  passage  from 
the  first  to  the  second  jear's  course  of  study. 

TABLB  n.    BBcosD  TEifi'a  cocRSE  or  sttot:  first  divisios. 
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From  the  preceding  tables  and  cuplRnations,  it  will  be  apparent 
tliat,  as  the  whole  of  the  students  fur  each  year  are  compelled  to 
follow  precisely  the  same  course  of  study,  the  ajstem  of  professo- 
rial instruction,  combined  with  tho  constant  tutelage  and  supen'i- 
sion  enerciscd  by  the  rfpiliUars,  and  the  examinations  (interropa- 
thns  parliculiere))  of  the  repelileurs,  at  short  intervals  of  time,  have 
for  tlieir  principal  object  the  keeping  alive  in  the  mindH  of  the  stu- 
dents the  information  which  has  been  communicsted  to  them.  As 
a  stimulus  to  continuous  and  unceasing  exertion,  it  will  be  seen  by 
an  inspection  of  t!ie  tables  of  the  co-efficients  of  influence,  that  tho 
manner  in  which  the  students  acquit  themselves  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  week  to  week,  is  made  an  element,  and  a  very  important 
one,  in  determining  their  final  position  in  the  list  arranged  accord- 
ing to  merit,  exceeding  as  it  does  in  most  instances  the  infiuence 
exerted  on  their  classification  by  their  final  examination  at  tbe  close 
of  each  year.  Tliis  principle  thus  recf^izes  not  only  their  knowl- 
edge at  the  end  of  each  year,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  proved  it  to  the  professors  and  ripUHevrx  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  and  with  reference  to  tho  second  year's  study,  the  final  result 
of  the  first  year's  classification  exercises  an  influence  amounting  to 
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About  one-third  of  the  whole,  in  the  fioal  classification  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year. 

It  follows  also,  that  as  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  year 
«re  made  by  examiners,  otherwise  unconnected  with  the  school,  and 
3iot  by  the  professors  belonging  to  it,  the  positions  of  the  students  in 
'the  classified  list  is  partly  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  the  profess- 
ors with  whom  they  are  constantly  in  communication,  and  partly  on 
"the  public  examiners,  whom  they  meet  only  in  the  examination 
Tooms.* 

The  examiners  of  the  students  are  not  frequently  changed,  and 
j)ractically  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  examiners  for  admission. 

The  students  at  the  head  of  the  list  have  generally  since  the  wars 
of  the  first  Empire  entered  into  the  civil  rather  than  into  the  mili- 
tary services,  the  former  being  much  better  remunerated. 

The  services  arc  usually  selected  by  preference,  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — 

The  Roads  and  Bridges  (Fonts  et  chaussSes)  )  very  nearly  on  an 
and  Mines  (Mines j)     -         -         -        -      )  equality. 

Powder  and  Saltpetre  (Poudres  et  Salpitres,) 

Naval  Architects  {Genie  maritime.) 

Engineers  (Genie  militaire,) 

The  Artillery  (Artillerie  de  terre,)      )  ,  vx 

•  ^  ^      I  very  nearly  on  an  equality, 

and  the  Staff  Corps  (£tat  Major,)  )  ^        J 

The  Hydographical  Corps  (Ingenieurs  Hydrograpkes.) 


Per*«entago  of  influence  exercised  on  the  position  of  theStudenta. 


Subject!  of  Study. 


During  the  1st 
Year. 


.3 

ea  • 


i^>»» - 

'{■echaoics, 

I^riptiw  Geometry, 

S**"! 

jJP** 

Cbemistrr I 

Arebiteetare, ...' 

^ilittry  Art  and  Topog*. . . . 

»H»J 

freodh  Literature, 

Qmbrb  LaDfimse, 

Drtwiog,. 

Bhidingand  Tinting  Plana, . 


50.0 
632 
63.5 
53.8 
53J 
60.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


h 


MS 


5ao 

36.7 
37.5 
46.9 
46.7 
40.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


During  the  3nd  Year. 

In  the  Cianified  List 
at  the  end  of  2nd  year. 

^     k 
S  &  "  « 

e  ,           i 

\h 

1 

6 

By  Professors 

>*5 

MS 

andA^fr- 
teur*. 

;«  °>H 

oa  • 

33.0 

34.5 

32.5 

49.75 

50.25 

27.2 

42.4 

30.4 

59.6 

40.40 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

62.5 

37.5 

0.0 

51.4 

48.6 

•51.4 

48.6 

338 

33.8 

32.4 

51.8 

48.9 

29.4 

43.2 

27.4 

60.8 

39.9 

0.0 

loao 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0.0 

68.0 

32.0 

66.0 

32.0 

33.3 

66.7 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

33.3 

33J 

33.4 

66.7 

383 

33.3 

66.7 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

40X) 

60.0 

0.0 

* 

100.0 
•  When  taught 
in  the  2nd  year. 

0.0 

,  *  The  iaflneiiee  exercised  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  and  consequently  in  the  poeition  of 
ttestttdeotk  ID  the  list  classified  according  to  merit,  by  the  professors  and  ripititewrg  on  the  one 
iMd,  ftad  kj  the  aiamineia  oo  the  other,  ne  in  the  table  above. 
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Tobacco  Department  {Administration  des  Tabacs.) 

Telegraph  Department  {Lignes  TeUgraphiques,) 

Navy  (Marine.) 

Marine  Artillery  [Ariillerie  de  mer.)  * 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  selections 
made  by  the  students  during  eight  different  years. 

This  preference  of  the  civil  to  the  military  services  has  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  military  author- 
ities to  the  minister  of  war. 

No  steps  have,  however,  been  taken  by  the  French  government 
to  prevent  the  free  choice  of  a  profession  being  granted  to  the  most 
successful  students. 

We  have  now  followed  the  student  at  the  Polytechnic  to  the  end 
of  his  school  career.  He  is  then  to  pass  to  his  particular  School 
of  Application,  in  which  (as  the  name  implies)  he  is  taught  to 
apply  his  science  to  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  state  precisely  the 
amount  of  such  science  which  the  highest  pupils  may  be  thought 
to  possess  on  leaving ;  the  best  idea  of  it  will  be  gained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  programmes  of  the  most  important  of  the  lectures.  It 
is  also  needless  to  dwell  again  on  the  main  features  of  the  school— 
the  emulation  called  forth,  the  minute  method,  the  great  prizes 
offered  for  sustained  labor.  We  must,  however,  make  some  remarks 
on  these  points  before  concluding  our  account,  so  far  as  they  bear 
on  the  subject  of  military  education. 

TI.      GENERAL  REMARKS. 

1.  Keeping  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  some  defects  both  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  details  of  the  education  of  this  school,  the  method  of  teaching 
adopted  seems  to  us  excellent,  and  worthy  of  careful  study.  In  this 
remark  we  allude  principtdly  to  the  skillful  combination  of  two  methods 
which  have  been  generally  thought  incompatible ;  for  it  unites  the  well- 
prepared  lecture  of  a  German  professor,  with  the  close  personal  question- 
ing of  a  first-rate  English  school  or  college  lecture.  But  besides  this,  its 
whole  system  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  class  of  pupils  it^ucates. 

These  pupils  are  generally  not  of  the  wealthy  classes :  they  are  able, 
and  struggling  for  a  position  in  life.  On  all  these  grounas  their  own  as- 
sistance in  the  work  may  be  calculated  upon.  Yet  they  are  not  left  to 
themselves  to  make  the  most  of  their  professors^  lectures.  The  aid  of 
Tfpetiteurs^  even  more  valuable  in  its  constant "  prudent  interrogations," 
than  in  the  •  explanations  afforded,  is  joined  to  the  stimulus  given  by 
marking  every  step  of  proficiency,  and  by  making  all  tell  on  the  last 
general  account  But  though  the  routine  and  method  of  the  school  are 
so  elaborate,  play  is  given  to  the  individual  freedom  of  the  pupils  in  their 
private  work,  and  this  is  managed  so  skillfully  that  the  private  work  is 
made  immediately  to  precede  the  final  examination,  on  which  mainly  de- 
pends the  pupil's  place  for  life.  Thus  from  first  to  last  they  are  carried 
on  by  their  system  without  being  cramped  by  it ;  every  circumstance 
favorable  to  study  is  made  the  most  of;  rigorous  habit,  mental  readiness. 
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the  power  of  working  with  others,  and  the  power  of  working  for  them- 
selves, the  ambition  for  immediate  and  permanent  success,  all  the  objects 
and  all  the  methods  which  students  ever  have  in  view,  support  and  stim- 
ulate those  of  the  Polytechnic  in  their  two  years*  career. 

2.  The  mainspring,  however,  of  the  schoors  energy  is  the  competition 
amongst  the  pupils  theoLselvcs,  and  this  could  hardly  exist  without  the 
great  prizes  offered  to  the  successful.  This  advantage,  added  to  the 
general  impulse  of  the  early  days  of  the  Empire,  has  no  doubt  power- 
fiiUy  contributed  to  the  great  position  of  the  school  It  has  made  it  a 
kind  of  university  of  thellite  mathematicians,  and  as  in  England  young 
men  look  to  the  prizes  of  the  universities,  and  the  professions  to  which 
they  lead,  as  their  best  opening  in  life,  so  in  France,  ever  since  the  first 
revolution,  the  corresponding  class  has  inclined  to  the  active  and  chiefly 
military  career  which  is  offered  by  the  great  competitive  school  of  the 
country. 

3.  A  preparatory  school  of  this  remarkable  character  can  not  but  exer- 

ciae  a  very  powerful  influence  over  those  three-fourths  of  its  pupils  who 

leave  it  to  enter  the  army.     The  obvious  question  is  whether  the  attempt 

is  not  made  to  teach  more  than  is  either  necessary  or  desirable  for  mili- 

tiu^  purposes,  and  to  this  suspicion  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  civil 

prizes  being  more  in  request  than  the  military,  many  of  those  who  enter 

the  army  do  so  in  the. first  instance  reluctantly,  and  that  the  pupils  at  the 

bottom  of  the  list  appear  to  be  oflen  such  marked  failures  as  to  imply 

either  great  superficiality  or  premature  exhaustion. 

4.  In  studying  the  Polytechnic  School  we  have  had  these  points  con- 
stantly brought  oefore  us,  and  feeling  the  diflBculty  of  discussing  them 
ftlly,  wc  beg  to  invite  attention  to  the  evidence  sent  us  in  reply  to  some 
c^uestions  which  we  addressed  on  the  subject  to  some  distinguished  sci- 
entific officers  and  civilians  connected  with  the  school  We  will  give 
iDriefly  the  result  of  our  o^ti  inquiries. 

5.  The  complaint  of  General  Paixhans  has  been  quoted.  He  urges 
'^^at  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  army  pupils  are  mere  queues  de 

romotiorij  and  quite  insufficient  to  form  U  corps  et  surtout  la  Ute  of 
oops  d'Uite. 

Other  not  inconsistent  complaints  we  heard  ourselves,  of  the  mental 
xhaustion  and  the  excessively  abstract  tendencies  of  many  of  the  mili- 

ry  pupils  of  the  school 

6.  Such  arc  the  complaints.  There  is  certainly  reason  to  think  that, 
"^^th  regard  to  the  twenty  or  thirty  lowest  pupils  on  the  list,  those  ^ 
general  Paixhans  are  well  founded.  These  are  the  breaks  dawn^  and  we 
^re  at  first  surprised  that,  entering  as  they  must  do,"**  with  high  attain- 

*The  students  are  selected,  by  a  competitive  examination,  out  of  a  very  largv  number  of 
^aodidatea,  as^'ill  be  teeo  from  the  follow in^  table,  extracttid  from  tbe  yearly  caleudara:— 


Yetr. 

Caodidatea 

who 

lnicrib«d 

l^eir  Name*. 

CandidntM 
examined. 

• 
Candidates 

admitted 

to  the 

Folytecboic. 

Year. 

Candidatee 

who 

inscribed 

their  Names. 

Candidates 
exBiuined. 

Candidates 

admitted 

to  the 

Polytechnic. 

1^ 

mi 

aw 

367 
627 
729 

40B 
304 
541 
(03 

1K3 
110 
150 
154 

1830 

.'i30 

531 

135 

1834 
1835 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

709 
809 
746 
780 

559 
559 
531 
559 

137 
106 
143 

WJ7 

m 

629 
533 

508 
410 

137 
131 

136 

'^MbfMO  aTcragieof  one  student  for  four  candidates  emanunedt  so  that  it  w  Impoasible  to 
/^BUfine  tbat  iK<rre.is  any  lack  of  ability  in  Ihoae  selected. 
A  ftimiiar  result  apptarfif to  follow  from  eome  other  tnore  recent  statlatict. 
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ments,  they  should  fall  so  low  as  the  marks  in  the  tables  (with  which  we 
are  most  liberallj  supplied)  prove  to  be  the  case. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  no  teaching  ever  has  provided  or 
will  provide  against  many  failures  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  pu- 
pils, even  among  those  who  promised  well  at  first :  and  if  the  standard 
of  the  majority  of  pupils  is  high  at  the  Polytechnique,  and  the  point 
reached  by  the  first  few  very  high,  it  is  no  reproach  that  the  descent 
amongst  the  last  few  should  be  very  rapid. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion,  that  the  teaching  is  excessive  and  leads 
too  much  to  abstract  pursuits  for  soldiers,  it  may  be  partially  true.  Per- 
haps the  general  passion  for  science  has  led  to  an  overstrained  teaching 
for  the  army,  even  for  its  scientific  corps ;  and  yet  would  it  be  allowed 
by  officere  of  the  highest  scientific  ability,  either  in  the  French  or  the 
English  army,  that  less  science  is  required  for  the  greatest  emergencies 
of  military  than  for  those  of  civil  engineering,  or  for  the  theory  of  pro- 
jectiles than  for  working  the  department  of  saltpetre  ? 

It  may,  however,  be  true  that  an  attempt  is  made  at  the  Polytechnic 
to  exact /rewi  all  attainments  which  can  only  be  reached  by  a  few, 

7.  With  this  deduction,  we  must  express  our  opinion  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  influence  of  the  Polytechnic  on  the  French  army.  We  admit  that 
in  some  instances  pupils  who  have  failed  in  their  attempt  at  civil  prizes 
enter  the  army  unwillingly,  but  they  are  generally  soon  penetrated  with 
its  esprit  de  eorpa^  and  they  carry  into  it  talent  which  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  obtained.  Cases  of  overwork  no  doubt  occur,  as  in  the  early 
training  for  every  profession,  but  (following  the  evidence  we  have  re- 
ceived) we  have  no  reason  to  think  them  so  numerous  as  to  balance  the 
advantage  of  vigorous,  thoughtful  study  directed  early  towards  a  profes- 
sion which,  however  practical,  is  eminently  benefited  by  it  **It  can 
not  be  said,"  was  the  verdict  of  one  well  fitted  to  express  an  opinion, 
"  that  there  is  too  much  science  in  the  French  army." 

8.  Assuming,  however,  the  value  of  the  scientific  results  produced  in 
the  French  army  by  the  Polytechnic,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  simi- 
lar institution  would  be  desirable  in  another  country.  Without  much 
discussion  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  whole  history  and  nature  of  the 
institution — the  ofi*spring  of  a  national  passion  for  system  and  of  revo- 
lutionary excitement — make  it  thoroughly  peculiar  to  France. 

9.  Some  obvious  defects  must  be  noticed.  The  curious  rule  of  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  all  books  whatever  is  a  very  exaggerated  attempt  to  make 
the  pupil  to  rely  entirely  on  the  professors  and  repHiteurs,  The  exclu- 
sive practice  of  oral  examination  also  seems  to  us  a  defect  Certainly 
every  examination  should  give  a  pupil  an  opportunity  of  showing  such 


Number 

Namber  of 

declared  admis- 

Number 
admitted. 

Yeor. 

Candidates 

sible  to  the 

who  inicribed 

Second  Exam- 

their Names. 

ination. 

1859 

510 

216 

202 

1853 

494 

2l>2 

217 

18M 

S19 

338 

170 

1855 

544 

233 

170 

In  jud^infT,  however,  of  these  number*,  it  ahould  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  verr  large  num* 
ber  ot  the  candidates  who  succeed  have  tried  more  than  once  ;  the  succesefiii  of  tnia  year 
have  b^eu  amonp  Ihe  unsuccessful  of  last  year,  so  that  the  proportion  of  individuals  who 
succeed  to  individuals  wi)0  fail,  is.  of  course,  considernbly  Inr^rer  than  one  to  four.  Of  the 
170  candidates  admitted  in  November,  18a5,  117  had  put  down  their  names  fur  the  examina* 
tion  of  18^1,  aud^  only  ha<l  not  bfen  previously  in»cribcd  Of  the  117  who  put  duwu  their 
names,  19  had  withdrawn  without  beins  examined  at  all.  71  had  been  rejected  on  the  pre- 
liminary examination,  27  had  been  miMUccesiifui  at  that  of  the  second  decree;  96  of  the  110 
came  up  for  the  stci>ud  time  to  the  examiualiou. 
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Jiiaable  qualities  as  readiness  and  power  of  expression ;  but  an  ezam- 
ioation  solely  oral  appears  to  us  an  uncertain  test  of  depth  or  accuracy 
cf  knowledge ;  and  however  impartial  or  practiced  an  examiner  may  be, 
it  is  impossible  that  questions  put  orally  can  present  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  difficulty,  and  so  be  equally  fair,  to  the  several  competitors. 

At  the  same  time,  although  in  all  great  competing  examinations  the 
chief  part  of  the  work  (in  our  opinion)  should  be  written^  the  constant 
oral  cross-questioning  of  the  minor  examinations  at  the  Polytechnic,  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  effective  parts  of  their 
systeni. 

10.  A  more  serious  objection  than  any  we  have  named  lies  against  the 
exclusive  use  of  mathematical  and  scientific  training,  to  the  neglect  of 
all  other,  as  almost  the  only  instrument  of  education.  The  spirit  of  the 
school,  as  shown  especially  by  its  entrance  examinations,  is  opposed  to 
any  literary  study.  This  is  a  peculiar  evil  in  forming  characters  for  a 
liberal  profession  like  the  army.  Such  a  plan  may  indeed  produce  strik- 
ing results,  if  the  sole  object  is  to  create  distinguished  mathematicians, 
though  even  then  the  acuteness  in  one  direction  is  often  accompanied  by 
an  unbalanced  and  extravagant  judgment  in  another.  But  a  great  school 
should  form  the  whole  and  not  merely  a  part  of  the  man ;  and  as  doing 
thia,  as  strengthening  the  whole  mind,  instead  of  forcing  on  one  or  two 
of  its  faculties — as  giving,  in  a  word,  what  is  justly  called  a  liberal  edu- 
cation— we  are  persuaded  that  the  system  of  cultivating  the  taste  for  his- 
torical and  other  similar  studies,  as  well  as  for  mere  science,  is  based  on 
&  sounder  principle  than  that  which  has  produced  the  brilliant  results 
of  the  Polytechnic 

11.  It  may  be  added,  in  connection  with  the  above  remark,  that  as  the 
entrance  examination  at  the  Polytechnic  influences  extensively  the  teach- 
ing  of  the  great  French  schools,  and  is  itself  almost  solely  mathematical, 
it  tends  to  diffuse  a  narrow  and  exclusive  pursuit  of  science,  which  is 
v^ry  alien  from  the  spirit  of  English  teaching. 

12.  We  may  sum  up  our  remarks  on  the  Polytechnic  School  thus : — 
Regarded  simply  as  a  great  Mathematical  and  Scientific  School,  its  re- 

^^Its  in  producing  eminent  men  of  science  have  been  extraordinary.     It 

^^^5  been  the  great  (and  a  truly  great)  Mathematical  University  of  France. 

_  Regarded  again  as  a  Preparatory  School  for  the  public  works,  it  has 

K^ven  a  very  high  scientific  education  to  civil  engineers,  whose  scientific 

^^Qcation  in  other  countries  (and  amongst  ourselves)  is  believed  to  be 

kuch  slighter  and  more  accidental. 

Regarded  as  a  school  for  the  scientific  corps  of  the  army,  its  peculiar 
lode  of  uniting  in  one  course  of  competition  candidates  for  civil  and 
J^nilitary  services,  has  probably  raised  scientific  thought  to  a  higher  point 
^  ^1  the  French  than  in  any  other  army. 

Regarded  as  a  system  of  teaching,  the  method  it  pursues  in  developing 
^lie  talents  of  its  pupils  appears  to  us  the  best  we  have  ever  studied. 

It  is  in  its  studies  and  some  of  its  main  principles  that  the  example  of 
"^lie  Polytechnic  School  may  be  of  most  value.     In  forming  or  improving 
^.ny  military  school,  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  successful  working 
^t  the  Polytechnic  of  the  principle,  which  it  was  the  first  of  all  schools 
tu)  initiate,  the  making  great  public  prizes  the  reward  and  stimulus  of 
^be  pupirs  exertions.     We  may  observe  how  the  state  has  here  encour- 
aged talent  by  bestowing  so  largely  assistance  upon  all  successful,  but 
^paoT  pupils,  during  their  school  career.     We  may  derive  some  lessons 
from  its  method  of  teaching,  though  the  attempt  to  imitate  it  might  be 
unwise.     Meanwhile,  without  emulating  the  long  established  scientific 
prestige  of  the  Polytechnic,  we  have  probably  amongst  ourselves  abund- 
ant materials  for  a  military  scientific  education,  at  least  as  sound  as  that 
given  at  this  great  School. 
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NOTE. 

In  addition  to  the  Schools  of  Application  for  Artillery  and  En 
gineers  at  Metz,  and  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  at  St.  Cyr,  of  which 
a  pretty  full  account  will  be  given,  the  following  Public  Services  are 
supplied  by  the  Polytechnic  School. 

Gunpowder  and  Saltpetre. — {Poudres  ei  SalpStres.) 

In  France  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Grov- 
ernment.  The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  who  enter  the  gunpowder  and  salt- 
petre service,  are  sent  in  succession  to  diflferent  powder-mills  and  saltpetre 
refineries,  so  as  to  gam  a  tliorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of  the 
manufacture. 

On  first  entering  the  service  they  are  named  ileves  des  poudres.  They  after- 
wards rise  successively  to  the  rank  of  assistant-commissary,  commissary  of 
the  tMrd,  of  the  second,  and  of  the  first  class. 

Kavt.— (JfanVw.) 

A  small  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  enter  the  Navy.  They  re- 
ceive the  rank  of  eUve  de  premiere  classe,  from  the  date  of  their  admission. 

They  are  sent  to  the  ports  to  serve  afloat.  After  two  years'  service  they  may 
bo  promoted  to  the  rank  of  enseigne  de  vaisseau^  on  passing  the  necessary'  ex- 
aminations, on  the  same  terms  precisely  as  the  tleves  de  premiere  claaae  of  the 
Naval  School. 

Marine  Artillery. — (AriUlerie  de  la  Marine.) 

The  French  marine  artillery  diflers  fVom  the  English  corps  of  the  same  name, 
in  not  sending  afloaL  Its  duties  are  confined  to  the  ports  and  to  the  coloaiee. 
It  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  ordinances  as  the  artillery  of  the  army. 

The  foundries  of  La  Villeneuve,  Rochefort,  Ruolle,  Nevers,  and  Saint  Grer- 
vais  are  under  its  direction. 

The  officers  of  the  marine  artillery  are  liable  to  be  sent  on  board  ship  to  study 
naval  gunnery,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  report  upon  alterations  or  improve- 
ments in  this  science. 

Naval  Architects. — (Genie  Maritime) 

The  naval  architects  are  charged  with  the  construction  and  repair  of  vessels 
of  war,  and  with  the  manufacture  of  all  the  machinery  required  in  the  ports 
and  dockyards.  The  factories  of  Indret  and  La  Cbaussade  are  under  their 
direction. 

The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  enter  the  corps  of  naval  architects  with  the 
rank  of^  eltve  du  Genie  Maritime,  They  are  sent  to  the  School  of  Application 
of  Naval  Architects  at  L'Orient.  After  two  years'  instruction  they  undergo  an 
examination,  and,  if  successful,  they  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sub-architect 
of  the  third  class,  so  far  as  vacancies  admit.  They  may  be  advanced  to  the 
second  class  after  a  service  of  two  years. 

IItdrograpiiers. — (Ingenieurs  Bydrographes.) 

The  hydrographcrs  are  stationed  at  Paris.  They  are  sent  to  the  coast  to 
make  surveys,  and  the  time  so  spent  reckons  as  a  campaign  in  determining  their 
pension.  On  their  return  to  Paris  they  are  employed  in  tlie  construction  of  maps 
and  charts. 

The  hydrographers  have  the  same  rank  and  advantage  as  the  naval  architects. 

On  leaving  the  Polytechnic,  the  pupils  enter  the  corps  of  hydrographers 
with  the  rank  of  elive  hydrography.  After  two  years'  service,  and  one  season 
employed  on  the  coast,  they  become  sub-liydrographers  without  further  exam- 
uiation. 
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EoADs  AND  Bridges. — Government  Civil  Engineers. — {Pants  et  Chaussiea,) 

The  Polytechnic  furnishos  exclusively  tho  pupils  for  the  Government  Civil 
Engineer  Corpa.  On  leaving  tho  Polytechnic,  the  pupils  enter  Uie  School  of 
Application  in  Paris.  Thb  course  of  instruction  here  extends  over  a  period  of 
tbree  years.  It  commencos  each  year  on  the  first  of  November,  and  lasts  till 
the  Ist  of  April.  After  the  final  examination,  the  pupils  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  tho  results  of  the  examination  and  the  amount  of  work  performed. 

Tlie  pnpils  enter  the  college  with  tho  rank  of  Htve  de  troisienie  classe.  They 
rise  fiuceeasively  to  the  second  and  to  the  first  class,  on  making  the  requisite 
progress  in  their  studios. 

From  the  1st  of  May  to  tho  1st  of  November  the  Hives  of  tho  second  and 
the  tliird  class  are  sent  on  duty  into  tho  provinces.  The  Hives  of  the  firet  class 
who  Imve  completed  their  three  years'  course  of  instruction,  aro  employed  in 
the  duties  of  ordinary  engineers,  or  are  detached  on  special  missiou.s.  In  about 
tliree  years  after  quitting  the  college,  they  may  be  appointed  ordinary  engi- 
Deeri  of  the  second  class. 

The  enjf ineerd  of  tho  Ponis  et  Chaussees  prepare  the  projects  and  plans,  and 
direta  the  execution  of  the  works  for  the  construction,  preservation,  and  repair 
of  liigh  road^  and  of  the  bridges  and  other  structures  connected  with  these 
roads,  with  navigable  rivers,  canals,  seaports,  lighthouses,  &c.  They  are  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  railways,  of  works  for  draining  marshes,  and  opera- 
tions affecting  water-courses ;  they  report  upon  applicuitions  to  erect  factories 
driven  by  wator.  Under  certain  circumstances,  they  share  with  tho  Mining 
Engineers  the  duty  of  inspecting  steam-engines. 

Permission  is  not  unfrequently  granted  to  the  engineers  of  the  Ponts  et 
ChaussitJi  to  accept  private  employment.  They  receive  leave  of  absence  for  a 
certain  time,  retaining  their  rank  and  place  in  their  corps,  but  without  pay. 

Mining  Engineers. — {Mines.) 

The  Mining  School  of  Application  is  organized  almost  exactly  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  of  the  Ponts  et  ChaussSes:  like  the  latter,  it  is  in  Paris. 
^  The  course  of  instruction,  which  lasts  three  years,  consists  of  lectures,  draw- 
^&  chemical  manipulation  and  analysis,  visits  to  manufactories,  geological  ex- 
cwaona,  and  the  preparation  of  projects  for  mines  and  machines.  Journeys 
are  made  by  the  pupils,  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  two  years  of  the 
^Q^,  into  the  mineral  districts  of  France  or  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
01  studying  the  practical  details  of  mining.  These  journeys  Inst  one  hundred 
—^  at  leant.  Tho  pupils  are  required  to  examine  carefully  tho  railroads  and 
tne  geological  features  of  the  countries  they  pass  through,  and  to  keep  a  journal 
«<Jts  and  ob8er\'ation8.  In  the  final  examination,  marks  are  given  for  every 
P^of  their  work. 

..  Y^® /"fining  engineers,  when  stationed  in  the  departments,  are  charged  to  see 
"at  the  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  mines,  quarries,  and  fiictories  are  prop- 
.  ^  observed,  and  to  encourage,  either  directly  or  by  their  advice,  tho  exten- 
sion of  all  branches  of  hidustry  connected  with  the  extraction  and  treatment 
w  minerals. 

th  ^^  ^^  ^''^^"^  principal  duties  is  the  superintendence  of  mines  and  quarries,  in 
0  tiiree-fold  regard  of  safety  of  the  workmen,  preservation  of  the  soil,  and 

emomicai  extraction  of  the  minerals. 

hey  exgrcise  a  special  control  over  all  machines  designed  for  the  production 
Swam,  and  over  railways,  as  far  as  regards  the  metal  and  fuel. 

yT^^  instructors  in  tho  School  of  Application  in  Paris,  and  in  the  School  of 
j^  ^^  St.  Etienne,  are  exclusively  taken  from  the  members  of  the  corps. 

Derm    ?^6  engineers  of  the  Pants  et   Omussees^  the   mining  engineers  obtain 

™    »88ion  to  undertake  private  employment. 

T0BA.CCO  Department. — {Administration  dea  Tabaes.) 

.     "^  pupils  who  enter  the  tobacco  service,  commence,  on  quitting  the  Poly- 
^^^^^'iy  witli  the  rank  of  Htve  de  2'  chi^st.     They  study,  in  the  manufactory  at 
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Paris,  chemistry,  pliysica,  and  mechanics,  as  applied  to  the  preparation  of  to- 
bacco. They  make  themselves  acquainted  at  the  same  time  with  the  details 
of  the  manufacture  and  with  the  accounts  and  correspondence. 

They  are  generally  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Heve  de  1*"*  classe  in  two  years. 
They  rise  afterwards  successively  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector,  inspector,  and 
director. 

After  completing  their  instruction  at  the  manufactory  of  Paris,  the  eltves  are 
sent  to  tobacco  manufactories  in  other  parts  of  France. 

Promotion  in  the  tobacco  service  docs  not  follow  altogether  by  seniority. 
Knowledge  of  the  manufacture  and  attention  to  their  duties  are  much  consid- 
ered, as  the  interests  of  the  treasury  are  involved  in  the  good  management  of 
the  service. 

Telegraphs. — {Lignes  TeUgraphiquts.) 

On  entering  the  telegraphic  service  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  receive  the 
rank  of  elive  inspedeur. 

They  pass  the  first  year  at  the  central  office.  During  the  six  winter  months 
they  study,  under  two  professors,  the  composition  of  signals,  and  the  regula- 
tions which  insure  their  correctness  and  dispatch,  the  working  of  telegraphs 
and  the  manner  of  repairing  them,  the  theor}'  of  the  mode  of  tracing  lines  and 
of  determining  the  height  of  the  towers,  eloctro-maguetisni  and  its  application 
to  the  electic  telegraph.  During  the  summer  months  they  make  tours  of  in- 
spection. They  assist  in  the  execution  of  works,  and  practice  leveling  and  the 
la3ring  down  of  lines. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  eleves  inspecieurs  undergo  an  examination,  and, 
if  there  are  vacancies,  are  appointed  provisional  inspectors.  Afler  a  year  in 
this  rank  they  may  be  appointed  inspectors  either  in  Franco  or  Algeria. 

Each  inspector  has  cliarge  of  a  district  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
stations.  lie  is  obliged  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  once  a  month  of  at  least 
ten  days'  duration. 

After  a  certain  number  of  years'  service  the  inspector  rises  to  the  rank  of 
director.  Besides  their  other  duties,  the  directors  exercise  a  general  superin- 
tendence over  the  inspectors. 
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PROGRAMMES  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

or  THI  IMPKBIAL  POLTTECILMO  SCHOOL  DUULNU   THE  TWO   YSABS  OF  STUDY. 

I.    ANALYSIS.— /7i2.Sr  YBAB. 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS. 
Liaaoirs  1—9.     Derivatives  and  DifferentiaU  of  Functions  of  a  Single  Fariable, 

Ikdicatiox  of  the  original  problems  which  led  geometers  to  the  discovery  of 
the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

Use  of  infinitesimals ;  condition,  subject  to  which,  two  infinitely  small  quan- 
tities may  be  substituted  for  one  another.  Indication  in  simple  cases  of  the 
advantage  of  such  substitution. 

On  the  different  orders  of  infinitely  small  quantities.  Infinitely  small  quanti- 
ties of  a  certain  order  may  be  neglected  in  respect  of  those  of  an  inferior  order. 
Tfce  infinitely  small  increment  of  a  function  is  in  general  of  the  same  order  aa 
the  corresponding  increment  of  the  variable,  that  is  to  say,  their  ratio  has  a 
finite  limit 

Befinitions  of  the  derivative  and  differential  of  a  function  of  a  single  variable. 
Tangents  and  normals  to  plane  curves,  whoso  equation  in  linear  or  polar  co- 
o^^liiiates  is  given. 

A  function  is  increasing  or  decreasing,  according  as  its  derivative  is  positive 
or  negative.  If  the  derivative  is  zero  for  all  values  of  the  variable,  the  function 
18  constant.    Concavity  and  convexity  of  curves ;  points  of  infiection. 

Principle  of  function  of  functions.     Differentiation  of  inverse  functions. 

Differentials  of  the  sums,  products,  quotients,  and  powers  of  functions,  whose 
differentials  are  known.  General  theorem  for  the  differentiation  of  functions 
composed  of  several  functions. 

Differentials  of  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions. 

Differentials  of  direct  and  inverse  circular  functions. 

Differentiation  of  implicit  functions. 

•T^Dgeuta  to  curves  of  double  curvature.     Normal  plane. 

Differential  of  the  area  and  arc  of  a  plane  curve,  in  terms  of  rectilinear  and 
polar  co-ordinates. 

Differential  of  the  arc  of  a  curve  of  double  curvature. 

Applications  to  the  cycloid,  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  the  logarithmic  spiral, 
tne  curve  whose  normal,  sub-normal,  or  tangent,  is  constant;  the  curve  whoso 
normal  parses  through  a  fixed  point;  the  curve  whose  arc  is  proportional  to  the 
^&^  ^'hich  it  subtends  at  a  given  point. 

Derivatives  and  differentials  of  different  orders  of  functions  of  one  variable. 
^'o^tion  adopted. 

*^niarks  upon  the  singular  points  of  plane  curves. 

^890N8— 10 — 13,     Derivatives  and  DifferentiaU  of  Functions  of  Several  Variables, 
Partial  derivatives  and  differentials  of  functions  of  several  variables.     The 

l^'^er  in  v(.hi(.ii  two  or  any  number  of  differentiations  is  effected  do^s  not 

"'^^ence  the  result. 
■^^tal  differentials.     Symbolical  formula  for  representing  the  total  differential 

0  the  n*  order  of  a  function  of  several  independent  variables, 
"fotal  differentials  of  different  orders  of  a  function ;  several  dependent  varia- 
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blcs.    Case  where  these  variables  are  linear  functions  of  the  independenfes 
variables. 

The  infinitesimal  increment  of  a  HincUon  of  several  variables  may  in  general 
bo  regarded  as  a  linear  fbnction  of  the  increments  assigned  to  the  variables 
Exceptional  cases. 

Tangent  and  normal  planes  to  cur^^ed  surfaces. 

Lemons  14 — 18.    Analytical  Applications  of  the  jy^fferentiat  Calculus, 

Development  of  F  (x  +  h,)  according  to  ascending  powers  of  7l  Limits 
within  which  the  remainder  is  confined  on  stopping  at  any  assigned  power  of  A. 

Development  of  F  (x,)  according  to  powers  of  x  or  x — a ;  a  being  a  quantity 
arbitrarily  assumed.  Application  to  the  functions  sin  (jc,)  cos  a^  a*,  (1  +  ac") 
and  log.  (1  +  X.)  Numerical  applications.  Representation  of  cos  x  and  8iu  z 
by  imaginary  exponential  quantities. 

Developments  of  cos"*  x  and  sin"*  x  in  terms  of  sines  and  curves  of  multiples 
of  x. 

Development  of  F  (x  +  ^  y  +  A:,)  according  to  powers  of  h  and  A:.  Develop- 
ment of  F  (x,  y)  according  to  powers  of  x  and  y.  Expression  for  the  remainder. 
Theorem  on  homogeneous  functions. 

Maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of  a  single  variable ;  of  functions  of  several 
variables,  whether  independent  or  connected  by  given  equations.  How  to  dis- 
criminate between  maxima  and  minima  values  in  the  case  of  one  and  two  iu- 
dependent  vaiiables. 

True  values  of  functions,  which  upon  a  particular  supposition  assume  one  or 
another  of  the  forms 

Lessons  19 — 28.     Geometrical  Applications.     Curvature  of  Ptane  Curvtt, 

Definition  of  the  curvature  of  a  plane  curve  at  any  point.  Circle  of  curva- 
ture. Center  of  curvature.  This  center  is  the  point  where  two  infinitely  near 
normals  meet. 

Radius  of  curvature  with  rectilinear  and  polar  co-ordinates.  Change  of  tho 
independent  variable. 

Contacts  of  different  orders  of  plane  curves.  Osculating  curves  of  a  given 
kind.  Osculating  straight  line.  Osculating  circle.  It  is  identical  with  the  cir- 
cle of  curvature. 

Application  of  the  method  of  infinitesimals  to  the  determination  of  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  certain  curves  geometrically  defined.  Ellipse,  cycloid,  epicy- 
cloid, &c. 

Evolutcs  of  plane  curves.  Value  of  the  arc  of  the  evolute.  Equation  to  the 
involute  of  a  curve.  Application  to  the  circle.  Evolutes  considered  as  en- 
velops.   On  envelops  in  general.    Application  to  caustics. 

Lessons  14 — 17.     Gfotnetrical  Applications  continued.     Curvature  of  Lines  of 

Double  Curvature  and  of  Surfaces. 

Osculating  plane  of  a  curve  of  double  curvature.  It  may  be  considered  as 
passing  through  three  points  infinitely  near  to  one  another,  or  as  drawn  throu^ 
a  tangent  parallel  to  the  tangent  infinitely  near  to  tho  former.  Center  and 
radius  of  curvature  of  a  curve  of  double  curvature.  Osculating  circla  AppU- 
cation  to  the  helix. 
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Badii  of  curvahire  of  normal  sections  of  a  surface.  Maximum  and  minimum 
radlL    Relations  between  these  and  that  of  any  section,  normal  or  oblique. 

Uae  of  the  indicatrix  for  the  demonstration  of  the  preceding  results  Con- 
jugate tangents.  Definition  of  the  lines  of  curvature.  Lines  of  curvature  of 
certain  simple  surfaces.  Surface  of  revolution.  Developable  surfaces.  Differ- 
ential equation  of  lines  of  curvature  in  general. 

IxMON  28.    Cylindrical^  Conical^  Coiwidal  Burfaces,  and  Surface*  of  Revolution. 

Equations  of  these  surfaces  in  finite  terms.  Differential  equations  of  the 
same  deduced  from  their  characteristic  geometrical  properties. 

INTEGRAL    CALCULUS. 

Lessons  29 — 84.    Integration  of  Puncti^nf  of  a  Single  Variable. 

Object  of  the  integral  calculus.  There  always  exists  a  function  which  has  a 
given  function  for  its  derivative. 

Indefinite  integrals.  Definite  integrals.  Notation.  Integration  by  separa- 
tion, by  substitution,  by  parts. 

Ifltogration  of  rational  differentials,  integer  or  fractional,  in  the  several  cases 
which  may  present  themselves.  Integration  of  the  algebraical  differentials, 
which  contain  a  radical  of  the  second  degree  of  the  f«rm  ^/c+bx-\-cx^.  Differ- 
ent transformations  which  render  the  differential  rationaL  Reduction  of  the 
radical  to  one  of  the  forms 

v^ic^+x»,    /a«-a;»,    /x'-o*. 

Integration  of  the  algebraical  differentials  which  contain  two  radicals  of  the 
form 

-v/a+j^,    y/b-\-x, 

^  ^y  number  of  monomials  affected  with  fractional  indices.     Application  to 

^®  expressions 

afdx  dx  af*dx 

t 


-/l— X'      X^y/r^OC'      y/aX  —  X 

^^J^tion  of  the  differentials 

■I*  CXr^  dx  dx 

^  "5  X)   — ,    F  sin—*  X z=z:,  X  (log  x«)  t/x,  X"  c"*  (Zx,  (sin — »  x")  dx. 

J  X  VI— x^ 

_  ^^^ation  of  the  differentials  c**  sin  hxdx  and  e***  cos  bx/Ix, 

^J<ration  of  (sin  x*.)  (cos  x*»)  dx. 

^Sration  by  series.     Application  to  the  expression 

dx 


^/ax—x*  ^T^bx, 

Pplication  of  integration  by  series  to  the  development  of  functions,  the 
^Pment  of  whose  derivatives  is  given;  tan — *x,  sin — 'x,  log  (l+x.) 

Lessons  80 — 38.     Geometrical  Applications. 
^'^drature  of  certain  curves.     Circle,  hyperbola,  cycloid,  logarithmic  spiral, 

^^•tifieation  of  curves  by  rectilinear  or  polar  co-ordinates.      Examples. 
Kimerit^  application.^. 
^«ic  content  of  solids  of  revolution.     Quadrature  of  their  surfaces. 
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Cubic  content  of  solids  in  general,  with  rectilinear  or  polar  oo-ordinates. 
Numerical  applications. 

Quadrature  of  any  curved  surfaces  expressed  by  rectangular  co-ordinates. 
Application  to  the  sphere. 

Lessoks  89—42.    MfcTutnical  Applications. 

General  formula  for  the  determination  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  solids, 
curved  or  plane  surfaces,  and  arcs  of  curves.    Various  applications. 

Guldin*s  theorem. 

Volume  of  the  truncated  cylinder. 

General  formula  which  represent  the  components  of  the  attraction  of  a  body 
upon  a  material  point,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  action  upon  each  element 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Attraction  of  a  spherical  sholl 
on  an  external  or  internal  point. 

Definition  of  moments  of  inertia.  How  to  calculate  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  a  body  in  relation  to  a  straight  line,  when  the  moment  in  relation  to  a  paraUel 
straight  line  is  known.  How  to  represent  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  body 
relative  to  the  straight  lines  which  pass  tlirough  a  given  point  by  means  of  the 
radii  veetores  of  an  ellipsoid.     What  is  meant  by  the  principal  axes  of  inertia. 

Determination  of  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  of  certain  homogeneous 
bodies,  sphere,  ellipsoid,  prism,  Ac. 

Lessons  43 — 45.     Calculus  of  Differences, 

Calculation  of  differences  of  different  orders  of  a  fimction  of  one  variable  by 
means  of  values  of  the  Ainction  corresponding  to  equidistant  values  of  the 
variable. 

ExpreFsion  for  any  one  of  the  values  of  the  function  by  means  of  the  first, 
and  its  differences.  Numerical  apphcations ;  construction  of  tables  represent- 
ing a  function  whose  differences  beyond  a  certain  order  may  be  neglected. 
Application  to  the  theory  of  interpolation.  Formuhe  for  approximation  by 
quadratures.  Numerical  exercises  relative  to  the  area  of  equilateral  hyperbola 
or  the  calculation  of  a  logarithm. 

Lessons  46—48.     Revision, 
General  reflections  on  the  subjects  contained  in  the  preceding  course. 

ANALYSIS.— 5^CC>JVI>  YEAR, 

CONTIXUATIOX  OF  TUE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUa 

Lessons  1—2.    Definite  Integrals, 

Differentiation  of  a  definite  integral  with  respect  to  a  parameter  in  it,  which  la 
made  to  vary.  Geometrical  demostration  of  the  formula.  Integration  under  tlie 
sigfn  of  integration.   Application  to  the  determination  of  certain  definite  integrals. 

«          .      .        *   ,     .  .        ,     /•sin  ax   ,        ,    /•costeainaoj  ,     , 
Determmation  of  the  mtegrals  / or,  and  /  dx,  between 

the  limits  o  and  x.    Remarkable  discontinuity  which  these  integrals  present. 

Determination  of  /  e  *    dx  and  / «  '    cos  mxdx  between  the  limits  0  and  oew 
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X^JBfiSONB  8.    Integration  of  DiffermtiaU  containing  t€V€ral  Variabhs, 
OoE».<3Lition  that  an  expression  of  the  form  M  (ir  +  N  dy  in  which  M  and  N 
are  gi'ven  functions  of  x  and  y  may  be  an  exact  differential  of  two  independent 
Yanftl>les  X  and  y.    When  this  condition  is  satisfied^  to  find  the  function. 
Bx: tension  of  this  theory  to  the  case  of  three  variables. 


JOS8  4—6.    Integration  of  Diff^reiUial  Equations  of  the  First  Order. 

Dififerential '  equations  of  the  first  order  with  two  variables.     Problem  in 
geometry  to  which  these  equations  correspond.     "What  is  meant  by  their  inte- 
gral     This  integral  always  exists,  and  its  expression  contains  an  arbitrary 
ooDfitant 

Integration  of  the  equation  Mdaj'+Ndy  =  0  when  its  first  member  is  an 
exact  differential.  Whatever  the  functions  M  and  N  may  bo  there  always 
exists  a  factor  /«,  such  that  /«  (M  d  a;  +  N  d  y)  is  an  exact  differential. 

Integration  of  homogeneous  equations.  Their  general  integral  represents  a 
Bystem  of  similar  curves.  The  equation  {a  +  bx  +  cy)  dx  +  (a'  +  b'  x  +  c'y) 
dy^c,  may  be  rendered  homogeneous.  Particular  case  where  the  method 
fcils.    How  the  integration  may  be  effected  in  such  case. 

Integration  of  the  linear  equation  of  the  first  order  ;t-  +  P  y  =  Q,  where  P 

tod  Q  denote  functions  of  x.    Examples. 
Remarks  on  the  integration  of  equations  of  the  first  order  which  contain  a 

%ber  power  than  the  first  of  -]^.   Case  in  which  it  may  be  resolved  in  respect 

ax 

dx'   ^^^  ^°  which  it  may  be  resolved  m  respect  of  x  or  y. 

Integrations  of  the  equation  y  =  x  —  -\-  4>   \—\    ^^^  general  integral  re- 

dx  \d  x / 

presents  a  system  of  straight  lines.     A  particular  solution  represents  the  en- 
velop of  this  system. 

Solution  of  various  problems  in  geometry  which  lead  to  differential  equations 
of  tbe  first  order. 

Lu90K8  7— g.    Integration  of  inferential  Equations  of  Orders  superior  to  the 

First. 

"^^  general  integral  of  an  equation  of  the  m  order  contains  m  arbitrary 
constant?. 
(^«  demonstration  is  made  to  depend  on  tJie  consideration  of  infinitely  smaU 

Integration  of  the  equation  -j~-  =  0  (x.) 

d  x" 

d'y        ^  /     dy\ 
Integration  of  the  equation  -t-t  =  ^  I  1/,  ^~  I' 

^^*  this  is  reduced  to  an  equation  of  the  first  order.     Solution  of  various 

P^blems  in  geometry  which  conduct  to  differential  equations  of  the  second 
order, 

Lsssoira  9—10.     On  Linear  Equations. 
^en  a  linear  equation  of  the  m**»  order  contains  no  term  independent  of  the 
^"*nown  fonction  and  its  derivatives,  the  sum  of  any  number  whatever  of 
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particular  integrals  multiplied  by  arbitrary  constants  is  also  an  integral.  From 
this  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  general  integral  of  this  equation  is  deduc- 
ible  from  the  knowledge  of  m  particular  integrals. 

Application  to  linear  equations  with  constant  co-efficients.  Their  integration 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  resolution  of  an  algebraical  equation.  Case  where 
tliis  equation  has  imaginary  roots.  Case  where  it  has  equal  roots.  The  general 
integral  of  a  linear  equation  of  any  order,  which  contains  a  term  independent 
of  the  function,  may  be  reduced  by  the  aid  of  quadratures  to  the  integration  of 
the  same  equation  with  this  term  omitted. 

Lesson  11.    SimuUanemu  Fqvations, 

General  considerations  on  the  integration  of  simultaneous  equations.  It  may 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  integrations  of  a  single  differential  equation.  Inte- 
gration of  a  system  of  two  simultaneous  linear  equations  of  the  first  order. 

Lesson  12.    ItUeff rations  of  Equations  hy  Series, 

Development  of  the  unknown  function  of  the  variable  x  according  to  the  powers 
of  x — a.  In  certain  cases  only  a  particular  integral  is  obtained.  If  the  equation 
is  linear,  the  general  integral  may  be  deduced  from  it  by  the  variation  of 
constants. 

Lessons  13 — 16.    Ihrtial  D^fererUml  Equatlans. 

Elimination  of  the  arbitrary  functions  which  enter  into  an  equation  by  means 
of  partial  derivatives.  Integration  of  an  equation  of  partial  differences  with 
two  independent  variables,  in  the  case  where  it  is  linear  in  respect  to  the  deriva- 
tives of  the  unknown  function.  The  general  integral  contains  an  arbitrary 
function. 

Indication  of  tlie  geometrical  problem,  of  which  the  partial  differential  equa- 
tion expresses  analytically  tlie  enunciation.  Integration  of  the  partial  difler- 
ential  equations  to  cylindrical,  conical,  conoidal  surfaces  of  revolution.  Deter- 
jnination  of  the  arbitrary  functions. 

Integration  of  the  equation -——=a»-—-.     The  general  integral  oontaios 

ay*         a  x^ 

two  arbitrary  functions.     Determination  of  these  functions. 

Lessons  17 — 23.    Ap/flicatlons  to  3ffchanic«. 

Equation  to  the  catenary. 

Vertical  motion  of  a  heavy  particle,  taking  into  account  the  variation  of 
gravity  according  to  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth.  Vertical  motion 
of  a  heavy  point  in  a  resisting  medium,  the  resistance  being  supposed  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

Motion  of  a  heavy  point  compelled  to  remain  in  a  circle  or  cycloid.  Simple 
pendulum.  Indication  of  the  analytical  problem  to  which  we  are  led  in  investi- 
gating the  motion  of  a  free  point. 

Motion  of  projectiles  in  a  vacuum.  Calculation  of  the  longitudinal  and 
transversal  vibrations  of  cords.  Longitudinal  vibrations  of  elastic  rods.  Vibra- 
tion of  gases  in  cylindical  tubes. 

Lessons  24—26.    AppllcatioM  to  Aftfonomy. 
Calculation  of  the  force  which  attracts  the  planets,  deduced  fVom  Kepler's 
laws.    Numerical  data  of  the  question. 
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(^^colation  of  the  relative  motion  of  two  points  attracting  one  another,  ac* 
ooniiog  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 

^'^t^crmination  of  the  masses  of  the  earth  and  of  the  planets  accompanied  by 
fl&'^Ultefl.    Numerical  appUcations. 

Lsssoxa  27 — 80. 

Kloments  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities  and  social  arithmetic 

G-^neral  principles  of  the  calculus  of  chances.     Simple  probability,  compound 

proV>a'bility,  partial  probability,  total  probability.    Repeated  trials.    Enunciation 

of  fiomouilli's  theorem  (without  proof) 
Mla.thematical  expectation.    AppUcations  to  various  cases,  and  especially  to 

lotteries. 

Tables  of  population  and  mortality.    Mean  life  ^annuities,  life  interests,  ag- 
Borancegy  &a 

Lessons  81 — 32.    Bevuion, 

General  reflections  on  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  course. 

II.    DE8CKIPTIVE  GEOMETEY  AND  STEREOTOMY. 

General  Arrangementt, 

The  pupils  take  in  the  lecture-room  notes  and  sketches  upon  sheets,  which  are 
presented  to  the  professor  and  the  "repetiteurs"  at  each  interrogation.  The 
care  with  which  these  notes  are  taken  is  determined  by  "marks,"  of  which 
account  is  taken  in  arranging  the  pupils  in  order  of  merit 

The  plans  are  made  according  to  programmes,  of  which  the  conditions  are 
different  for  different  pupils.    The  drawings  are  in  general  acccompanied  with 
^^cimal  scales,  expressing  a  simple  ratio  to  the  meter.    They  carry  inscriptions 
^^tten  conformably  to  the  admitted  models,  and  are,  when  necessary,  accom- 
panied with  verbal  descriptions. 
^^  the  graphic  exercises  of  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  principal  object  is 
^Jniliarize  the  pupils  with  the  different  kinds  of  geometrical  drawing,  such  ad 
«ev*tions  and  sliaded  sections,  oblique  projections  and  various  kinds  of  per- 
^^*^^^*ve.    The  pupils  are  also  accustomed  to  different  constructions  useful  in 
'^'■^tomy. 

*^®   subjects  for  graphic  exercises  in  stereotomy  are  taken  from  roofs, 
^^tSj  and  staircases.    Skew  and  oblique  arches  are  the  subject  of  detailed 

FIRST  TEAR. 

DSSOmPTIVB  OEOMBTRT.— GEOMBTBIOAL  DRAWINQ. 

^^^^ifs  1 — 8    R/Cvition  and  CompUtion  of  the  Subjects  of  Descriptive  Geonutry 
comprised  in  the  programme  for  Admission  into  the  School. 

/  MJoct  of  geometrical  drawing.    Methods  of  projection.    Representation  of 
^^  lines,  planes,  cones,  cylinders,  and  surfaces  of  revolution.    Construction 
^^Hgent  planes  to  sur&^es,  of  curves,  of  intersection  of  surfaces,  of  their 
^^^^nts  and  their  assymplotes, 

^ssculating  plane  of  a  curve  of  double  curvature.    A  curve  in  general  cuts  its 
^^^ting  plane. 

When  the  generating  line  of  a  cylmder  or  a  cone  becomes  a  tangent  to  the 
^^^trix,  the  cylinder  or  cone  in  general  has  an  edge  of  regression  along  this 
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generating  line.  The  osculating  plane  of  the  directrix  at  tiie  point  of  contact 
touches  the  surface  along  this  edge. 

Projections  of  curves  of  double  curvature ;  infinite  branches  and  their  aaajm- 
plotes,  inflectionsi  nodes,  cusps,  Ac 

Change  of  planes  of  projection. 

Reduction  of  scale ;  transposition. 

Advantage  and  employment  of  curves  of  error;  their  irrelevant  solutions. 

Lessokb  4 — 6,    Modst  of  BeprMenUUion  for  tlu  CompUU  Definition  (^  ObjeeU, 

Pepresentation  bj  plans,  sections,  and  elevation. 

Projection  by  the  method  of  contours.  Hepresentation  of  a  point,  a  line,  and 
a  plane ;  questions  relative  to  the  straight  line  and  plane.  Representation  of 
cones  and  cylinders;  tangent  planes  to  these  surfaces. 

Lkssohs  7—11.    Mod4»  of  Sepreaentalion  tphieh  ar$  not  enough  in  themteh€t  to 

define  objecU  completely 

Isometrical  and  other  kinds  of  perspective. 

Oblique  projections. 

Conical  perspective:  vanishing  points;  scales  of  perspective;  method  of 
squares ;  perspective  of  curved  lines ;  diverse  applications.  Choice  of  the  point 
of  sight  Rules  for  putting  an  elevation  in  perspective.  Rule  for  determining 
the  point  of  sight  of  a  given  picture,  and  for  passing  from  the  perspective  to  the 
plan  as  far  as  that  is  possible.  Perspective  of  reflected  images.  Notions  on 
panoramas. 

Lsssoirs  12 — IS.     Bepreseniaiiont  toith  8hadow$, 

General  observations  on  envelops  and  characteristics. 

A  developable  surface  is  the  envelop  of  the  position  of  a  movable  plane;  it 
is  oomposed  of  two  sheets  which  meet.  It  may  be  considered  as  generated  by 
a  straight  line,  which  moves  so  as  to  remain  always  a  tangent  to  a  fixed 
curve. 

Theory  of  shade  and  shadow,  of  the  penumbra,  of  the  brilliant  point,  of  curves 
of  equal  intensity,  of  bright  and  dark  edges. 

Atmospheric  light:  direction  of  the  principal  atmospheric  ray.  Notions  oa 
the  deg^radation  of  tints ;  construction  of  curves  of  equal  tint. 

Influence  of  light  reflected  by  neighboring  bodies. 

Received  convention  in  geometrical  drawing  on  the  direction  of  the  luminous 
ray,  Ac. 

Perspective  of  shadows. 

LvssoKs  14 — 15.     Construction  of  Lines  of  Shadows  and  of  Perspective  of 

Surfaces, 

Use  of  circumscribed  cones  and  cylinders,  and  of  the  normal  parallel  to  a 
given  strmght  line. 

General  method  of  construction  of  lines  of  shadow  and  of  perspective  of  sur- 
faces by  plane  sections  and  auxiliary  cylindrical  or  conical  sur&ces. 

Construction  of  lines  of  shadow  and  perspective  of  a  surface  of  revolutioxi. 

The  curve  of  qontact  of  a  cone  circumscribed  about  a  surface  of  the  second, 
degree  is  a  plane  curve.  Its  plane  is  parallel  to  the  diametral  plane,  conjugate 
to  the  diameter  passmg  through  the  summit  of  the  cone.  The  curve  of  contact 
of  a  cylinder  circumscribed  about  a  surface  of  the  second  degree  is  a  plane 
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ciir70^  and  sitoated  in  the  duunetral  plane  conjugate  to  the  diameter  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

The  plane  parallel  aections  of  a  surface  of  the  second  degree  are  similar 
cmres.  The  locos  of  their  centers  is  the  diameter  conjugate  to  that  one  of  the 
secant  planes  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  surface. 

General  study  of  surfaces  with  reference  to  the  geometrical  constructions  to 
which  their  use  giyes  rise. 

LiMOK  16.     CompUnuntary  Notiona  on  DtelopabU  Surfaeeg, 

Berelopment  of  a  developable  surface ;  construction  of  transformed  curves 
ind  their  tangents.  Developable  surface;  an  envelop  of>the  osculating  planes 
of  a  curve.  The  osculating  plane  of  a  curve  at  a  given  point  may  be  constructed 
by  considering  it  as  the  edge  of  regression  of  a  developable  surface ;  this  con- 
struction presents  some  uncertainty  in  practice.  Notions  on  the  helix  and  the 
developable  helicoid. 

Approximate  development  of  a  segment  of  an  undevelopable  surface. 

LxssoNS  17 — ^18.    Hifperholio  I\waboloid, 

^ble  mode  of  generation  of  the  paraboloid  by  straight  lines ;  plane-direc- 
^;  tangent  planes,  vertex,  axis,  principal  planes;  representation  of  this  sur- 
"*•  Construction  of  the  tangent  plane  parallel  to  a  given  plane.  Construc- 
«®^  of  plane  sections  and  of  curves  of  contact,  of  cones,  and  circumscribed 
cylinders. 

Scalene  paraboloid.    Isosceles  paraboloid. 

Wentity  of  the  paraboloid  with  one  of  the  five  surfaces  of  the  second  degree 
****^ed  in  analytical  geometry. 

^B'O-statement  without  demonstration  of  the  properties  of  this  surface  found  by 
'••^y^ia,  principally  as  regards  its  generation  by  the  conic  sections. 

liXsaoKB  19 — 30.     Gefural  Prop&riiea  of  Warped  or  Ruled  Sur/ac6s» 

**^ncipal  modes  of  generation  of  warped  surfaces.     "When  two  warped 

'*""^^U!C8  touch  in  three  points  of  a  common  generatrix,  they  touch  each  other  in 

^'^  point  of  this  straight  line.    Every  plane  passing  through  a  generatrix 

^iies  the  surface  at  one  point  in  this  line.    The  tangent  plane  at  infinity  is 

plane-directer  to  all  the  paraboloids  of  "raccordement." 

^"instruction  of  the  tangent  planes  and  curves  of  contact  of  circumscribed 

^^  and  cylinders.    When  two  infinitely  near  generatrices  of  a  warped  sur&ce 

^  the  same  plane,  all  the  curves  of  contact  of  the  circumscribed  cones  and 

^'Jl'^ders  pass  through  their  point  of  concourse. 

^.  ^^e normals  to  a  warped  surface  along  a  generatrix  form  an  isosceles  para- 

*Oii    The  name  of  central  point  of  a  generatrix  is  given  to  the  point  where 

^  met  by  the  straight  line  upon  which  is  measured  its  shortest  distance  from 

"J^  •fining  generatrix.    The  locus  of  these  points  forms  the  line  of  striction 

.    ^e  Borface.    The  vertex  of  the  normal  paraboloid  along  a  generating  lino  is 

^^^ted  at  the  central  point    If  the  point  of  contact  of  a  plane  touching  a 

.^'T^ed  surface  moves  along  a  generatrix,  beginning  from  the  central  point,  the 

^?"Bnt  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  plane  makes  with  its  primitive  position 

Ptoportional  to  the  length  described  by  the  point  of  contact.    The  tangent 
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plane  at  the  central  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  infinity  upon 
the  same  generatrix.  Construction  of  the  line  of  striction  bj  aid  of  this 
property. 

LssflONa  21 — 22.    ^uled  Sur/aets  with  plaru-divecten  Conoids, 

The  plane-directer  of  the  surface  is  also  so  to  all  the  paraboloids  of  "  raoeorde- 
ment"  Construction  of  the  tangent  planes  and  curves  of  contact  of  the  cir- 
cumscribed cones  and  cylinders. 

The  line  of  striction  of  the  surface  is  its  curve  of  contact  with  a  circumacribed 
cylinder  perpendicular  to  the  directer-plane.  Determination  of  the  nature  of 
the  plane  sections. 

The  lines  of  striction  of  the  scalene  paraboloid  are  parabolas ;  those  of  the 
isosceles  paraboloid  are  straight  lines. 

Construction  of  the  tangent  plane  parallel  to  a  given  plane. 

Conoid:  discussion  of  the  curves  of  contact  of  the  circumscribed  oonea  and 
cylinders. 

Right  conoid.  Conoid  whose  intersection  wiUi  a  torus  of  the  same  height, 
whose  axis  is  its  rectilinear  directrix^  has  for  its  projection  upon  the  directer- 
plane  two  arcs  of  Archimedes'  spiral.  Construction  of  the  tangents  to  tlua 
curve  of  intersection. 

Lessons  23 — 25.    Buled  Surface*  which  have  not  a  Dirteter-PloM.    Hyperholoid. 

Surface  of  the  "  hiais passe.'''* 

Directer-cono :  its  advantages  for  constructing  the  tangent  plane  parallel  to  a 
given  plane,  and  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  plane  sections.  Tlie  tangent 
planes  to  the  points  of  the  surface,  situated  at  infinity,  are  respectively  parallel 
to  the  tangent  plane  of  the  directer-conc.  Developable  surface  which  is  the 
envelope  of  these  tangent  planes  at  infinity.  Construction  of  a  paraboloid  of 
raccordemeni  to  a  ruled  surface  defined  by  two  directrices  and  a  directrix 
cone. 

Hyperboloid;  double  mode  of  generation  by  straight  lines;  center;  aa- 
symptotic  cone. 

Scalene  hyperboloid ;  hyperboloid  of  revolution.  Identity  of  the  hyperboloid 
with  one  of  the  five  surfaces  of  the  second  degree  studied  in  analytical 
geometry. 

Re-statement  without  demonstration  of  the  properties  of  this  surface,  found 
by  analysis,  principally  as  to  what  regards  the  axis,  the  vertices^  the  principal 
planes,  and  the  generation  by  conic  sections. 

Hyperboloid  of  raccordemeni  to  a  ruled  surface  along  a  generatrix;  all 
their  centers  are  in  the  same  plane.  Transformation  of  a  hyperboloid  of 
raccordemeni. 

Surface  of  the  hiais  passe.  Construction  of  a  hyperboloid  of  raccordemeni  ; 
its  transformation  into  a  paraboloid. 

Construction  of  the  tangent  plane  at  a  given  point 

Lkssoks  26 — 28.     Curvature  of  Surfaces,    Lines  of  Curvature, 

Re-statement  without  proof  of  the  formula  of  £uler  given  in  the  course  of 
analysis. 

Tliere  exists  an  infinity  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  which  at  one  of 
their  vertices  osculate  any  surface  whatever  at  a  given  point. 
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^Tx  the  tangent  plane,  at  a  point  of  a  surface,  there  exists  a  conic  section, 
who^Rc  diameters  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  radii  of  curvature 
of  ^Vie  normal  sections  to  which  they  are  tangents.  This  curve  is  called  the  in- 
die^-fcrix.  It  is  defined  in  form  and  position,  but  not  in  magnitude.  The  normal 
KC^Sons  tangential  to  the  axes  of  the  indicatrix  are  called  the  principal 
sections. 

3C*lie  indicatrix  an  ellipse;    convex  surfaces;    umbilici;    line  of  spherical 
caT-^r^tures. 
Tbe  indicatrix  a  hyperbola ;  surfiices  with  opposite  curvatures. 
Tbe  assymplotes  of  the  indicatrix  have  a  contact  of  the  second  order  with 
th«  surface,  and  of  the  first  order  with  the  section  of  the  surface  by  its  tangent 
plaxie. 

-A^  ruled  surface  has  contrary  curvatures  at  every  point    The  second  assym- 
plotes  of  the  indicatrices  of  all  the  points  of  the  same  generatrix  form  a  hyper- 
boloid,  if  the  surface  has  not  directer-plane, — a  paraboloid,  if  it  have  one. 
Curvature  of  developable  surfeces. 

There  exists  upon  every  surfiwje  two  systems  of  orthogonal  lines,  such  that 
every  straight  line  subject  to  move  by  gliding  over  either  of  them,  and  remain- 
ing normal  to  the  surface,  will  engender  a  developable  surface.  These  lines  are 
called  lines  of  curvature. 

The  two  lines  of  curvature  which  cross  at  a  point,  are  tangents  to  the  princi- 
pal sections  of  the  surface  at  that  point. 

Remarks  upon  the  lines  of  curvature  of  developable  surfaces,  and  surfaces  of 
revolution. 

I^etermination  of  the  radii  of  curvature,  and  assymplotes  of  the  indicatrix  at 
*  point  of  a  surface  of  revolution, 

■^^*«803f8  20 — 30.    IHi>mon  of  Curves  of  Apparent  Contour^  and  of  Separation 
of  Light  and  Shadow  into  Real  and  Virtual  Ibrts, 

*»Tien  a  cone  is  circumscribed  about  a  surface,  at  any  point  whatever  of  the 
'^^  of  contact,  the  tangent  to  this  curve  and  the  generatrix  of  the  cone  are 
^^"^el  to  two  conjugate  diameters  of  the  indicatrix. 

Effaces,  as  they  are  considered  in  shadows,  envelop  opaque  bodies,  and  the 

^^  ^'^  of  contact  of  a  circumscribed  cone,  only  forms  a  separation  of  light  and 

_    ^^'W,  for  a  luminous  point  at  the  summit  of  the  cone,  when  the  generatrices 

^*^i5  cone  are  exterior.    This  line  is  thus  sometimes  real  and  sometimes 

^-  ^  JK>n  a  convex  surface,  the  curve  of  separation  of  h'ght  and  shade  is  either 
**^^  or  all  virtual.     Upon  a  surface  with  contrary  curvatures,  this  curve  pre- 
f     '^  generally  a  succession  of  real  and  virtual  parts :  the  curve  of  shadow  cast 
^  ^    the  surface  upon  itself  presents  a  like  succession.    These  curves  meet 
^y^  ^^ntially,  and  the  transition  from  the  real  to  the  virtual  parts  upon  one  and 
^ther,  take  place  at  their  points  of  contact  in  such  a  way  that  the  real  part 
Yj^^«  curve  of  shadow  continues  the  real  ^art  of  the  curve  of  separation  of 
^*^t  mjd  shade.    The  circumscribed  cones  have  edges  of  regression  along  the 
^^^Fatrices,, which  correspond  to  the  points  of  transition. 
^*bc  lines  of  visible  contour  present  analogous  circumstances, 
'^^neral  method  of  determining  the  position  of  tho  transition  points.     Special 
^^tbod  for  a  surface  of  revolution. 
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Lkssons  81 — 34.    Huled  Htlicoidal  Surface. 

Surface  of  the  thread  of  the  triangular  screw ;  generation,  representation, 
sections  by  planes  and  conical  cylinders. 

Construction  of  the  tangent  plane  at  a  given  point,  or  parallel  to  a  given 
plane.    The  axis  is  the  Une  of  striction. 

Construction  of  lines  of  shadow  and  perspective :  their  infinite  branches, 
their  assymplotes.  Determination  of  the  osculating  hyperboloid  along  a 
generatrix. 

Representation  and  shading  of  the  screw  with  a  triangular  thread  and  its 
nut. 

Surface  of  the  thread  of  the  square  screw ;  generation,  sections  by  planes 
and  conical  cylinders ;  tangent  planes ;  curve  of  contact  of  a  circumscribed 
cone. 

The  curve  of  contact  of  a  circumscribed  cyUnder  is  a  helix  whose  siep  is  half 
that  of  the  sur&ce.  Determination  of  the  osculating  paraboloid.  At  any  point 
whatever  of  the  surface,  the  absolute  lengths  of  the  radii  of  curvatore  are 
equal 

Representation  and  shading  of  the  screw  '^'ith  a  square  thread,  and  of  its 
nut. 

Observations  on  the  general  ruled  helicoidal  surface,  and  on  the  surface  of 
intrudes  of  the  winding  staircase. 

LsssoN  85.    Different  Jlelicoidal  Surface*. 

Saint-Giles  screw,  worm-shaped  screw  and  helicoidal  surfaces  to  any 
generatrix.  Every  tangent  to  the  meridian  generatrix  describes  a  screw  sor&ce 
witli  triangular  thread,  which  \&  circumscribed  about  the  surface,  along  a  heli^, 
and  may  be  used  to  .resolve  the  problems  of  tangent  planes^  circumscribed 
cylinders,  ^. 

Helicoid  of  the  open  screw,  its  generation,  tangent  planes. 

LxMONS  86 — 87.     Topographical  Sur/acet. 

Approximate  representation  of  a  surface  by  the  figured  horizontal  projections 
of  a  series  of  equidistant  horizontal  sections.  Tliis  method  of  representation  is 
especially  adapted  to  topographical  surfaces,  tliat  is  to  say,  surfaces  which  a 
vertical  line  can  only  meet  in  one  point. 

Lines  of  greatest  slope.  Trace  of  a  lino  of  equal  slope  between  two  g^vea 
points. 

Intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  surface,  of  two  suriaces,  of  a  straight  line  and  a 
surface. 

Tangent  planes,  cones,  and  cylinders  circumscribed  about  topographical 
surfaces. 

^  Use  of  a  topographical  surface  to  replace  a  table  of  double-entry  when  the 
function  of  two  variables,  which  it  represents,  is  continuous.  It  is  often  possi* 
ble.  by  a  suitable  anamorphosis,  to  make  an  advantageous  transformation  in  tho 
curves  of  level 

"LsAson  88.    jRevieion, 

Review  of  the  difibrent  methods  of  geometrical  drawing.  Advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each. 
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CoKBpariflon  of  the  different  kinds  of  surfaces,  resumi  of  their  general 
properties. 
Object^  method,  sad  spirit  of  descriptiye  geometry. 

SECOND  TEAK 

STXREOTOKT. — ^WOOD-WORK. 

Lebsoks  1—4.     OenerdlUies, 

NTotions  on  the  mode  of  action  of  forces  in  carpentry.  Resistance  of  a  piece 
of  ^wood  to  a  longitudinal  effort  and  to  a  transyersal  effort  Distinction  between 
resistance  to  flexure  and  resistance  to  rupture.    Beams. 

'A.dTantages  of  the  triangular  system,  St  Andrew's  cross. 

Lcssoirs  5 — 8.    Booft, 
Ordinary  composition  of  roo&. 

I>istribution  of  pressures  in  the  different  parts  of  a  girded  roof 
^^^eaign  of  the  different  parts  of  roofs,  Ac,  Jtc. 

Lbssons  9 — 10.    Staircatet, 

liASONBT. 

Lessons  11 — 12.    GeneralUus, 

^^otlons  on  the  settlement  of  vaulted  roofk.    Principal  forms  of  vaults,  en 
•*'''=^  Ac,  Aa 

^latribation  of  the  pressures,  ftc. 

-^viaion  of  the  intrados.    Nature  of  the  surfaces  at  the  joints^  Ac.,  Ac. 

Lessons  18 — 15.    Eercsaux  and  descentes. 

Lessons  16 — 22.    Skew  Arches. 

Z^^y  of  the  general  problem  of  skew  arches. 
r***^  solution.    Straight  arches  en  echelon. 

^^•^^nd  solution :  Orthogonal  appareU.    True  and  principal  properties  of  the 

-^^^^^onal  tngectories  of  the  parallel  sections  of  an  elliptical  or  circular  cylin- 

*       lUght  conoid,  having  for  directrices  the  axis  of  the  circular  cylinder  and 

^  ^*^ogonal  trajectory.    The  intersection  of  this  conoid  by  a  cylinder  about 

^^^«ne  axis  is  an  orthogonal  trajectory  for  a  series  of  parallel  sections. 

*^id  solution :  helicoidaL    Determination  of  the  angular  elevation  at  which 

^'Virfkces  of  the  beds  become  normal  to  the  head  planes ;  construction  in  the 

^^o^njQ  and  helicoidal  appareU  of  tlie  curves  of  junction  upon  the  heads?,  and 

^43gles  which  they  form  with  the  curves  of  intrados.    Cutting  of  the  stonfi 

^%8e  different  constructions.    Broken  helicoidal  apparei^  for  very  long  skew 

^^licoidal  irampea  at  the  angles  of  straight  arches;  vousswres  or  widenings, 
^b  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  near  the  heads  at  the  intrados  of  an  arch 
^"^  a  considerable  skew ;  case  where  the  skew  is  not  the  same  for  the  two 
^^    Orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  converging  sections  of  a  cylinder. 
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Le880X8  28 — ^25.    CbfticoZ  IrUrados-'Inirados  of  SivoluiunL 

Skew  irompe  in  the  angle.    Suggestions  on  the  general  problem  of  conical 
skew  vaulted  roofs. 
Spherical  domes,  fta 

Lessons  S6— 27.    Intradotf  a  BuUd  Surfaee, 
Winding  staircases,  ibc.,  &a 

Lbssom  28.    Jlelicodial  Intradot, 
Staircase  on  the  Saint-Giles  screw. 

Lessons  29 — 81.    Componte  VaulUd  Boofi, 

Various  descriptions  of  vaults. 

Suggestions  on  vaulted  roofs  with  polygonal  edges  and  with  og^val  edges. 

Lesson  82.    lUvinon, 

Spirit  and  method  of  stereotomy. 

Degree  of  exactness  necessary.    Approximate  solutions.    Case  where  it  is 
proper  to  employ  calculation  in  aid  of  graphical  constructions. 
Review  and  comparison  of  different  appareils. 

MECUANICS  AND  MACHINES. 

GENERAL  ABRANa£MENT& 

The  pupils  execute  during  the  two  years  of  study : — 

1.  Various  drawings  or  plans  of  models  in  relief)  representing  the  essential 
and  internal  organs  of  machines,  such  as  articulations  of  connecting  rods, 
winch-handles  and  fly-wheels,  grease-boxes,  eccentrics  worked  by  cams  or  circles 
giving  motion  to  rods ;  the  play  of  slides,  Ac. ;  cylinders  of  steam-engines,  con- 
denser, pistons,  and  various  suckers ;  Archimedes*  screw,  and  other  parts  of 
machines. 

The  sketches  of  the  plan  drawings  are  traced  by  hand  and  figured.  The  draw- 
ings in  their  finished  state  are  washed  and  colored  according  to  the  table  of 
conventional  tints ;  they  all  carry  a  scale  suitably  divided. 

2.  A  drawing  of  wheel-work  by  the  method  of  development,  and  tracing  the 
curves  of  teeth  by  arcs  of  circles  flpom  which  they  are  developed.  This  draw- 
ing represents,  of  the  natural  size,  or  on  any  other  scale  of  size  considered 
suitable  to  show  the  nature  of  the  partial  actions  only,  a  small  number  of  teetlf 
either  in  development  or  projection ;  the  entire  wheel-work  is  represented  by 
the  usual  method  of  projection,  where  in  drawings  on  a  small  scale  the  teeth 
are  replaced  by  truncated  pjrramids  with  a  trapezoidal  base. 

3.  Finally,  numerical  exercises  concerning  the  loss  of  work  due  to  the  pro- 
jjAdicial  resistances  in  various  machines,  the  gaugmg  of  holes,  orifices,  ftc 

Models  in  relief  or  drawings  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  machines  or  elements  of 
the  machines  mentioned  in  the  course,  assist  in  explaining  the  lessons.  They 
are  brought  back,  as  often  as  found  necessary,  under  the  eyes  of  the  students. 
"VVlien  possible,  lithographic  sketches  of  the  machines,  or  the  elements  of  the 
machines,  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  course,  are  distributed  among  the 
pupils. 
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iQ  pupils,  divided  into  sections,  pay  their  first  visit  to  the  engine  factories 
tow^Lfds  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  study;  they  make  one  or  more  additional 
visi'^s  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

FIJiST  YEAR 

V^'BtTK  L     KINEMATICS. — ^PBELIMINART  ELEMEyTARY  MOVEMENTS  OP  INVARIABLB 

POINTS  AND  SYSTEMS. 

Lessons  1 — 2. 

Olijcct  of  kinematics,  under  the  geometrical  and  experimental  point  of  view. 
Its*    principal  divisions. 

Xt.e-atatement  of  the  notions  relative  to  the  motion  of  a  point,  its  geometrical 
Tei>ircsentation,  and  more  especially  the  determination  of  its  velocity. 

£imiiUaruou4  Velocities  of  a  Ihini  and  the  IncremenU  of  Us  Velocitiet. 

^RAtio  of  the  elementary  displacement  and  the  velocity  of  a  point  to  the  dis- 
placement, and  velocity  of  its  projection  upon  a  straight  line  or  plane.  Use  of 
infinitesimals  to  determine  these  ratios.  Example : — Oscillatory  motion  of  the 
projection  upon  a  fixed  axis  of  a  point  moving  uniformly  upon  the  circumference 
^^  a  circle. 

Analogous  considerations  for  polar  co-ordinates.  Relations  of  the  velocity 
^^  a  point,  of  its  velocity  of  revolution  and  its  angular  velocity  about  a  fixed 
Vo^G-^  ot  its  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  vector;  of  the  velocity  of  in- 
*^''®®8e  of  the  area  which  this  radius  describee. 

Simple  Motions  of  Solids^  or  Rigid  Systems. 

^  •  Motion  of  rectilinear  or  curvilinear  translation ;  simultaneous  displace- 
^ootSj  and  velocities  of  its  different  points. 

^-  Motion  of  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis ;  relation  of  the  velocities  of  difier- 
'^^  iKiints  to  the  angular  velocity. 

.  ^^ometrical  notions  and  theorems  relative  to  the  instantaneous  center  of  rota- 

^'*  of  a  body  of  invariable  figure  and  movable  in  one  plane,  or  to  the  instan- 

'*«oi4j  axis  of  rotation  of  a  rigid  system  situated  in  space,  and  movable  parallel 

*^  dxcd  plane.     Relation  of  the  velocities  of  difierent  points  to  their  common 

S^lar  velocity.     Use  of  the  instantaneous  center  of  rotation  for  tracing 

^^ fronts;  examples — and  amongst  others — that  of  the  plane  curve  described 

^    '^  ^  point  in  a  straight  lino  of  given  length,  whose  extremities  slide  upon  two 

^*^^^  lines.     Rolling  of  a  curve  upon  another  fixed  curve  in  a  plane.     Descartes* 

^^'Or>(jiQg  upon  the  intersection  of  the  normals  at  tlio  successive  points  of  con- 

^  *    cycloids,  epicycloids,  involutes,  and  evolutcs.     Extension  of  the  preceding 

^^ions  to  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  of  a  rigid  system  movable  about 

^"^^  point 

COMPOSITION  OF  MOTIONS.  ^ 

Lessons  8 — 6     Composition  of  the  Velocities  of  a  Jbint. 

-Polygon  of  velocities.    Example  of  movements  observed  relatively  to  the 
***^Vi.    Particular  cases;    composition  of  velocities  taken   along  three  axes; 
^^Xiposition  of  the  velocity  of  a  point  round  a  fixed  pole,  and  its  velocity  along 
^^  radius  vector.    Method  of  Roberval  for  tracing  tangents. 
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Oomposilum  of  the  8impU  Motions  of  a  Solid  BfftUm. 

Composition  of  any  number  of  translatorj  displacements  of  a  solid.  Com- 
position of  two  rotations  about  two  intersecting  axes.  Composition  of  any 
nun^ber  of  rotations  about  axes  cutting  one  another  at  the  same  point ;  parallel- 
opiped  and  polygon  of  rotations.  Composition  of  two  simultaneous  rotations 
about  parallel  axes ;  case  where  the  rotations  are  equal  and  of  opposite  kinds. 
Decomposition  of  a  rotation  about  an  axis  into  an  equal  rotation  about  any  axis 
whatever  parallel  to  the  first,  and  a  translation  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
this  axis.  Direct  and  geometrical  decomposition  of  the  most  general  motions 
of  a  body  into  a  rotation  about,  and  a  translation  along,  an  axis  called  the  tf»- 
siarUaneous  axis.  Composition  of  any  two  motions  whatever.  Every  move- 
ment of  an  invariable  system  is  at  each  instant  of  tune  decomposable  into  three 
movements  of  rotation,  and  three  movements  of  tranlation  with  respect  to  three 
axes,  which  are  neither  parallel  nor  lying  in  the  same  plane,  but  otherwise 
arbitrarily  chosen. 

Jielaiice  or  Apparent  Motions. 

Helative  motion  of  two  points  whose  absolute  motions  are  given  graphically 
d  priori.  Trajectory  of  the  relative  motions,  relative  velocities,  and  displace- 
ments upon  curves  or  upon  the  direction  of  the  mutual  distance  of  the  two 
points ;  use  of  the  parallelogram  to  determine  its  amount.  Relative  motion  of 
a  point  in  motion  in  respect  of  a  body  turning  about  a  fixed  axis;  relative 
motion  of  two  bodies  which  turn  about  parallel  or  converging  axes,  and  in 
general  of  two  rigid  bodies  or  systems  impelled  by  any  motions  whatever. 
How  this  problem  is  immediately  reduced  to  that  of  the  composition  of  given 
motions. 

The  most  general  continued  motion  of  an  invariable  figure  in  a  plane  is  an 
tpicydoidal  motion,  in  which  the  instantaneous  center  describes  a  curve  fixed  in 
relation  to  absolute  space,  and  traces  relatively  to  the  proposed  figure  a  movable 
curve,  which  is  rigidly  connected  with  that  figure  and  draws  it  along  with  it  in 
its  motion  of  rolling  upon  the  other  fixed  curve.  Case  of  space  or  spherical 
figures. 

ON  THE  ACCELERATED  UOTION  OF  A  POINT. 

Lessons  7 — 9.    Accelerated  JRectilinear  Motion, 

Re-statement  of  the  motions  acquired  relatively  to  the  acceleration  in  the 
variable  rectilinear  motion  of  a  point.  Brief  indication  of  the  solution  of  six 
problems  arising  out  of  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  motion  in  terms  of^ 
the  space,  time,  velocity,  and  accelerating  force.  For  the  most  part  these  solu- 
tions may  be  brought  to  depend  on  exact  or  approximate  quadratures. 
Numerical  exercises. 

Accelerated  Curvilinear  Motions. 

Re-statement  of  the  notions  acquired  relative  to  the  composition  of  accelerat- 
ing forces ;  the  resulting  acceleration,  the  normal  and  tangential  acceleration 
animating  a  point  in  motion  on  a  curve.  Tlie  total  acceleration  of  a  point  upon 
an  axis  or  plane  is  the  projection  upon  this  axis  or  plane  of  the  acceleration  of 
the  moving  body  in  space.  In  uniform  curvilinear  motion  the  total  or  resultant 
acceleration  becomes  normal  to  the  curve.  Particular  case  of  the  circle;  value 
of  the  normal  acceleration  in  terms  of  the  velocity  of  revolution  or  the  angular 
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Telocity  of  thfl  radius  vector.    Case  of  any  curve  whatever;  geometrical  ex- 
preasioii  of  the  total  or  resultant  acceleration. 

AcceUraUd  Compound  and  ReUstite  Jfotions. 
Geometrical  investigation  of  the  simple  and  compound  accelerations  arishig 
out  of  the  hypothesis  in  which  the  motion  of  any  system  of  points  whatever  is 
referred  to  another  system  of  invariahle  form,  but  also  in  motion,  Geometrical 
and  elementary  explanations  of  the  results  obtained  by  means  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  co-ordinates. 

• 
-KrampUs  or  Hxsrcitts  chosen  from  amon^  ths  following  Queitiom : — 

Injection  of  circular  and  uniform  motion  upon  a  fixed  straight  line  or  plane ; 
njotiou  of  a  circle  which  rolls  uniformly  on  a  straight  line;  comparison  of  the 
motiona  of  the  planets  relatively  to  each  other,  treating  them  as  circular  and 
uniibrm :  comparison  of  the  accelerating  force  on  the  moon  with  that  of  bodies 
which  M  to  the  earth. 

OBOICBTRICAL  TIISORT  AND  APPUCATION  OP  MECHANISMS  OR  CONTRIVANCiS  FOB 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  MOTION. 

Lesions  10—19. 

^(icoinct  notions  on  the  classification  of  elementary  motions  and  organs  for 
r^^'^^^xxfeission  of  motion  m  machines  after  Monge  and  Hachette,  Lanz  and 
^^i^oourt. 

-^-^€^   most  essential  details  upon  this  subject  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
^®*%   «nd  made  dear  by  outline  drawings  previously  distributed  among  the  pupils. 

^^"^^^^  fitted  to  regulate  the  direction  of  the  circular  or  rectilinear  motion  of  cer- 
tain pieces. 

^^^^;  trunnions,  gudgeons;  pivots  and  bearings;  couplings  of  axes ;  a<^ust- 

"^^       of  wheels  and  of  their  arms.    Joints  with  hinges,  &c.;  sheaves  and 

p    ^^^P^;  chains,  ropes,  and  straps;   moans  of  securing  them  to  the  necks. 

^J^~^"^?'e8  and  tongue-pieces.     Eyelet-holes  sliding  along  rectilinear  or  curvilinear 

^         Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  different  systems  of  guides  under 
the 


of  view  of  accuracy. 
;pid  indication  of  some  of  their  applications  to  drawbridges  and  to  the 
^^ble  frames  or  wagons  of  saw-works  and  railways. 

•         ^'^^-^mission  at  a  Distance  of  Rectilinear  Motion  in  a  determinate  Direction  and 

Ratio. 

alined  plane  or  wedge  guiding  a  vertical  rod.    Wedge  applied  to  presses. 

3,  winch-handles,  &a    Disposition  of  drums  or  pulleys  in  the  same  plane  or 

^^  Afferent  planes ;  geometrical  problem  on  this  subject.    Fixed  and  movable 

*■  ^?y8.    Blocks  to  pulleys.    Simple  and  differential  wheel  and  axle  moved  by 

^  ^^«.    Transmission  through  a  liquid.    Ratios  of  velocities  in  these  different 


•Nfii  Tranrformation  of  circular  progressive  motion  into  progressive  and  ifUer- 
^  mittent  rectilinear  motion. 

^od  conducted  between  glides:  lo,  by  the  simple  contact  of  a  wheel;  20, 
J"  cross-straps  or  chains;  30,  by  a  projecting  cam ;  40,  by  means  of  a  helicoldal 
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groove  set  upon  the  cjUndrical  axis  of  the  wheel.  To-and-fro  moyement,  and 
heart-shaped  or  conUnuous  cam,  waves,  and  cccentrica  Simple  screw  and  nut 
Lefl  and  right  handed  screws;  differential  screw  of  Prony,  called  the  micro- 
metric  screw.    Ratio  of  the  velocities  in  these  different  organs. 

The  example  of  the  cam  and  pile-driver  will  be  particularly  insisted  upon ; 
10,  in  the  case  where  this  cam  and  the  extremity  of  the  rod  have  any  continu- 
ous form  given  by  a  simple  geometrical  drawing;  2o,  in  the  case  where  this 
form  is  defined  geometrically  by  the  condition,  that  the  velocity  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  an  invariable  ratio,  as  takes  place  for  cams  in  the  form  of  epicycloids 
or  involutes  of  circles. 

Transformaiion  of  a  cireular  progressive  motion  into  another  similar  to  tlie  first, 

10,  by  contact  of  cylinders  or  cones,  the  two  axes  being  situated  in  the  same 
plane ;  20,  by  straps,  cords,  or  endless  chains,  the  axes  being  in  the  same  situa- 
tion; 30  by  cams,  teeth,  and  grooves,  at  very  shght  intervals;  40,  by  the  Dutch 
or  universal  joint  Case,  where  the  axes  are  not  situated  in  the  same  plane ; 
use  of  an  intermediate  axis  with  beveled  wheels  or  a  train  of  pulleys ;  idea  of 
"White  or  Hooko's  joint  in  its  improved  form.  Endless  screw  specially  employed 
in  the  ease  of  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Combinations  or  g^up- 
ings  of  wheels.  Idea  of  differential  wheels.  Relations  of  velocities  in  the 
most  important  of  these  systems  of  transmission. 

Tranfi/ormalion  of  circular  progressive  Motion  into  rectilinear  or  altsmating  cir- 
cular motion. 

.Ordinary  circular  eccentric  Eccentrics  with  closed  waves  or  cams.  Exam- 
ples and  graphical  exercises  in  the  class-rooms  relative  to  the  alternate  action 
of  the  traveling  frames  of  saw-mills,  of  the  slides  or  entrance  valves  of  steam- 
engines.    Cams  for  working  hammers  and  bellows. 

TYansformation  of  altemathg  circular  motion  into  alternating  rectilinear  motion^ 
or  into  intermittent  and  progressive  circular  motion. 

Pump  rods  with  or  without  circular  sectors,  &c.  Examples  taken  from  large 
exhausting  pumps,  fire-engines,  and  common  pumps.  Suggestions  as  to  the 
best  arrangement  of  the  parts.  Lagarousse's  lever,  Ac.  Application  of  the 
principle  relative  to  the  instantaneous  center  of  rotation  to  give  the  relations  of 
the  velocities  in  certain  simple  cases. 

Transformation  of  alternating  circular  or  rcctilinsar  motions  into  progressive  . 

circular  mo/ion. 

The  knife-grinder's  treadle.  System  of  great  machines  worked  with  connect- 
ing rods,  fly-wheel,  Ac.  "Watt's  parallelogram,  and  the  simplest  modifications  of 
it  for  steamboats,  for  instance.  The  most  favorable  proportions  for  avoiding  the 
deviation  of  piston-rods.  Simplification  of  parts  in  tlie  modem  steam-engines 
of  Maudsley,  Cave,  &c.     Variable  ratios  of  the  velocities. 

Of  organs  for  effecting  a  sudden  change  of  motion. 

Suspendors  or  moderators,  &c.  Dead  wheels  and  pullejrs,  &a  Mechanisms 
for  stretching  cords  or  straps,  and  make  them  change  pulleys  during  the  motion. 
Brakes  to  windmills,  carriages,  &c.,  &c.     Case  where  the  axes  are  rendered 
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xnoTSkUe.  Moans  for  changing  the  directions  and  velocity  of  the  motions. 
Couplecl  and  alternate  pulleys ;  alternate  cones ;  castors  moving  by  friction  and 
rotation  upon  a  plate  or  turning-cone ;  eccentric  and  orrery  wheels.  Means  of 
chan^ng  the  motion  suddenly  and  by  intervals ;  wheels  with  a  detent  pile- 
drivers  ;   Dobo's  escapement  for  diminishmg  the  shock,  &c. 

Geometrical  Drawing  of  Wheelr^arh. 

Greneral  condition  which  the  teeth  of  toothed  wheels  must  satisfy.  Conse- 
quence resulting  from  this  for  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  one 
of  t-wo  -wheels,  when  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  the  other  wheel  is  given. 

Oylindrical  action  of  toothed  wheels  or  toothed  wheels  with  parallel  axes.  Ex- 
ternal engagement  of  the  teeth ;  internal  engagement.  Particular  systems  of 
toothed  wheels ;  lantern  wheels,  flange  wheels,  involutes  of  circles.  Reciprocity 
of  action ;  case  where  the  action  can  not  be  rendered  reciprocal.  Pothook  ac- 
tion. Details  as  to  the  form  and  dimensions  given  in  practice  to  the  teeth  and 
the  spaces  which  separate  them. 

Conical  action  of  toothed  wheeJSy  or  toothed  wheels  with  converging  axes. 
Practical  approximate  method  of  reducing  the  construction  of  a  conical  to  that 
of  a  cylindrical  engagement  of  toothed  wheels. 

MiariM  of  observation  and  apparatut  proper  for  discovering  experimentally  the  law 

of  any  given  mocemeut. 

Simple  methods  practiced  by  Galileo  and  Coulomb  in  their  experiments  rela- 
tive to  the  inclined  plane  and  the  motion  of  bodies  sliding  down  it.    Various 
noeans    of  observing  and  discovering  the  law  of  the  translatory  and  rotatory 
motion  of  a  body  according  as  the  motion  Is  slow  or  rapid.     Determination  of 
^©angular velocity,  &c.     The  counter  in  machines.     Apparatus  of  Mattel  and 
Grohort  for  assigning  the  initial  velocity  of  projectiles  (musket  balls.)    Colonel 
^^lioj'g  pendulum  apparatus.     Chronometrical  apparatus  for  continuous  indi- 
catioo.^  by  means  of  a  pencil.     Eytelwein's  apparatus  with  bands,  and  its  sim- 
plest   ixaodifications.     Apparatus  with  cylinders  or  revolving  disks.     Use  of  the 
urmi^^f^j.^  for  measuring  with  precision  very  small  fractions  of  time. 
^■^^^^  principal  sorts  of  the  apparatus  above  described  are  made  to  act  under 
^®  ^.^^^  of  the  pupils.) 

^ABT  II. — EQUIUBUIUH  OF  FORCES  APPLIED  TO  HATERUL  SYSTEMS. 

Lesson  21. 
Sist4 


of  the  notions  acquired  upon  the  subject  of  forces^  and  their  effects  on 

material  points. 

Tidple  of  inertia,  notion  of  force,  of  its  direction,  of  its  intensity.    Princi- 

^  .  ^^^  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction.    What  is  meant  by  the  force  of  in- 

*^  ^    Principle  of  the  independence  and  composition  of  the  effects  of  forces. 

^^^^8  proportional  to  the  acceleration  which  they  produce  on  the  same  body. 

^^J)08ition  of  forces.     Relation  between  the  accelerating  force,  the  pressure, 

^   the  mass.     Definition  of  the  work  done  by  a  force.     The  work  done  by  the 

^^^Itant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  works  done  by  the  components.     Moment 

^  force  in  relation  to  an  axis  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  work  of 

^  fcpce  applied  to  a  point  turning  about  a  fixed  line.     The  moment  of  the  re- 
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sultant  of  sereral  forces  applied  to  a  point  is  equal  to  the  som  of  the  mooMiiCS 
of  the  oomponentB.    Corresponding  propositions  of  geometry. 

Lessons  22—25. 

Suceirut  IfcHont  upon  ih4  ConttituHon  of  SoUd  Bodiet, 

Every  body  or  system  of  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  material 
points  isolated  or  at  a  distance,  subject  to  equal  and  opposite  mutual  actions. 
Interior  and  exterior  forces.  Example  of  two  molecules  subject  to  their  re- 
ciprocal actions  alternately,  attractive  and  repulsive,  when  the  forces  applied 
draw  tiiem  out  of  their  position  of  natural  equilibrium.  Different  degrees  of 
natural  solidity,  stability,  or  elasticity;  they  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
experience. 

JSgvilihrium  of  any  Syttenu  whatever  of  Material  JbifUs» 

General  theorem  of  the  virtual  work  of  forces  applied  to  any  system  what- 
ever of  material  points.  It  is  applicable  to  every  finite  portion  of  the  qrstem, 
provided  regard  be  had  to  the  actions  exercised  by  the  molecules  exterior  to 
the  part  under  consideration.  Determination  of  the  sum  of  the  virtual  woiica 
of  the  equal  and  reciprocal  actions  of  two  material  points.  Demonstration  of 
the  six  general  equations  of  equilibrium  of  any  system  whatever.  They  com- 
prise  implicitly  every  equation  deduced  fh)m  a  virtual  movement  compatible 
with  the  pre-supposed  solidification  of  the  system. 

Theorem  on  the  virtual  work  in  the  case  of  systems  where  one  supposes 
ideal  connections,  such  as  the  invariability  of  the  distance  of  certain  points  of 
the  system  from  one  another,  and  the  condition  that  certain  of  them  are  to  re- 
main upon  curves  either  fixed  or  moving  without  friction. 

J^uUibriwn  of  SoUd  JBodiee. 

The  six  general  equations  of  equilibrium  are  sufficient  as  conditions  of  the 
equilibrium  of  a  solid  body.    Theory  of  moments  and  couples. 

APPUCATI0N8. 

Lessons  26 — 29.    Equilihrinm  of  Heavy  8y9tem». 

Recapitulation  of  some  indispensable  notions  for  the  experimental  detcrmhia- 
tion  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  solids  when  the  law  of  their  densities  is  im- 
known.  Re-statement  of  the  theorem  relative  to  the  work  done  by  gravity 
upon  a  system  of  bodies  connected  or  otherwise.  In  machines  supposed  with- 
out fViction  submitted,  with  the  exception  of  their  supports,  to  the  action  of 
gravity  alone,  the  positions  of  stable  or  unstable  equilibrium  correspond  to  the 
highest  or  lowest  points  of  the  curve  which  would  be  described  by  the  oenter 
of  gravity  of  the  system  when  made  to  move.  Influence  of  defect  of  centering 
in  its  wheels,  upon  the  equilibrium  of  a  machine.  Case  where  the  oenter  of 
g^vity  always  remaining  at  the  same  height  the  equilibrium  is  neutral  Exam- 
ples relative  to  the  most  simple  drawbridges,  Ac. 

Equilibrium  of  Jointed  System*. 

Equilibrium  of  the  funicular  polygon  deduced  from  direct  geometrical  eon- 
siderations:   Yarignon's  theorem  giving  the  law  of  the  tensions  by  another 
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polyfpa^  whoie  skies  are  pandlel  and  proportional  to  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
TGztSces  of  the  ftinionlar  polygon.  Case  of  suspension  bridges ;  investigation 
o€  Xlxe  corre  which  defines  the  boundary  of  the  suspension  chain ;  tensions  at 
UziG  extremities. 

Kci^uilibrium  of  systems  of  jointed  rigid  bodies  without  fKction.    Determina- 
tioTx  of  the  pressure  upon  the  supports  and  the  mutual  actions  at  the  joints. 

M^wiiibrium  and  siabilUy  of  tolid  hodut  tuhmitted  to  ths  action  of  stretching  or 

compremn{f  forces. 

Permanent  resistance  and  limiting  resistance  of  prisms  to  longitudinal  exten- 

Bioo  and  compression.    Equilibrium  and  stability  of  a  heavy  solid  placed  upon 

<^  liorizontal  plane  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  forces  which  tend  to  overset 

^^      Resultant  pressure  and  moan  pressure;  hypothetical  distribution  of  the 

elements  of  the  pressure  on  the  base  of  support.    Conditions  of  stability,  regard 

^^^^ing:  had  to  the  limit  of  resistance  of  solid  materials,  co-efficient  of  stability 

deduced  from  it 

FJLBT  in.— ON  THE  WORK  DONE  BT  rORCES  IN  MACHINES. 

Lessons  80 — 89.     Oensral  Motions. 

^^^inciple  of  work  in  the  motion  of  a  material  point.    Extension  of  this 

P'^'^ple  to  the  case  of  any  material  system  whatever  in  motion.    Considera- 

^us  relative  to  machanicol  work  in  various  operations,  such  as  the  lifting  of 

wei^hta^  sawing,  planing,  &c.    It  is  the  true  measure  of  the  productive  activity 

w  lorces  in  industrial  works.    It  may  always  be  calculated  either  rigorously  or 

*Pptx>xinmtely  when  the  mathematical  or  experimental  law  which  connects  the 

'^^  'With  the  spaces  described  is  given.    Uniform  work,  periodical  work,  mean 

^^'**»  lor  the  unit  of  time.    Horse-power  unit.    Examples  and  various  exer- 

^"^^s  such  as  the  calculation  of  the  work  corresponding  to  the  elasticity  of  gases 

^Hq  hypothesis  of  Mariotte  s  law,  the  elongation  of  a  metallic  prism,  &c. 

Dynamometrical  Apparatus. 

^'iiamometer  of  traction  by  a  band  or  rotating  disc  or  register.     Dynamo- 
^^  of  rotation  with  simple  spring,  with  band  or  register.     Dynamometer  of 
^^^on  with  multiple  springs  and  with  register  for  the  axles  of  powerful 
^*^'^iifi8.    Improved  indicator  of  Watt. 

^^^ese  pieces  of  apparatus  are'  made  to  act  under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.) 

Work  of  Animal  Prime  Movers  vpon  Machines. 

^•^*«Jts  of  experience  as  to  the  values  of  the  daily  work  which  animal  motors 
^^ply  under  different  circumstances  without  exceeding  the  fatigue  which 
^  and  nourishment  are  capable  of  repairiugp. 

Theory  of  the  Transmission  of  Work  in  Machines. 

'«ncipal  resistance.  Secondary  resistances.  Two  manners  in  which  bodies 
P^^Orm  the  duty  of  motors.  Ratio  of  work  done  to  work  expended  always  in- 
^^**  to  omty.    Different  parts  of  machines ;  receiver ;  organs  of  transmission ; 
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Oalevlation  of  the  Work  dus  to  t7u  pamve  resutMnas  i»  maekinet. 

Resume  of  the  notions  previously  acquired  on  friction.  Application  to  the 
inclined  plane,  to  the  printing-press,  to  guides  or  grooves,  to  the  screw  with  a 
square  thread;  different  cases  of  uniform  motion  being  impossible  imder  the 
action  of  forces  of  given  directions.  Friction  of  trunnions,  pivots,  eooentrics, 
and  insertions  of  winch-handles.  Prony's  dynamometrical  brake;  conditioofl 
of  its  appUcation.  Resistance  to  rolling;  its  laws  according  to  experiment* 
Use  of  rollers  and  friction-wheels ;  their  practical  inconveniences. 

Mixed  friction  of  toothed  wheels;  the  Dobo  escapement:  friction  of  the  teeth 
in  the  endless  screw. 

Stiffness  and  friction  of  cords.  Hesults  of  experience.  Friction  of  cords  aD4 
straps  running  round  drums.  Different  appUcations ;  brakes ;  transmission  bj 
oordS)  endless  straps,  or  cliains. 

Examples  and  exercises;  effects  of  passive  resistances  in  the  capstan,  the 

crane,  pulleys,  Ac. 

Lessok  40.    Bevidon, 

'  SECOND  YEAR. 

PART   L — ^DYNAHICS. — DY^'AIUCS  OF  A  MATERIAL  POINT. 

Lessons  1 — 2.     Completion  of  the  Notions  acquired  on  this  Subject, 

Differential  equations  of  the  motion  of  a  material  point  submitted  to  the  con- 
tinued action  of  one  or  more  forces.  The  acceleration  of  tji©  projection  of  a 
point  upon  any  axis  or  plane  is  due  to  the  projection  of  the  forces  on  this  axia 
or  plane.  The  acceleration  along  the  trajectory  is  duo  to  the  tangential  forpe. 
Relation  of  the  curvature  to  the  centrijMital  force.  Introduction  of  the  force  oC 
inertia  into  the  preceding  enunciations. 

.  The  increase  of  the  quantity  of  motion  projected  upon  an  axis  or  taken  along 
tiie  tn^jectory  is  ecjual  to  the  impulsion  of  the  projected  resultant,  or  to  that  of 
the  tangential  force.  The  total  impulsion  of  a  force  is  got  by  methods  of  calcu- 
lation and  of  experiment  analogous  to  those  which  relate  to  work.  The  increase 
of  the  moment  of  the  quantity  of  motion  in  relation  to  any  axis  is  equal  to  the 
total  moment  of  the  impulsions  of  the  forces  during  the  same  interval  of  time ; 
direct  geometrical  demonstration  of  this  theorem.  In  decomposing  the  velocity 
of  the  moving  body  into  a  velocity  in  the  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  tlie 
moments,  and  a  velocity  of  revolution  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  we  may  re- 
place the  moment  of  the  quantity  of  motion  in  space  by  the  quantity  of  motion 
of  revolution.  Particular  case  known  under  the  name  of  tlie  principle  of 
areas. 

Extension  of  tlie  preceding  theorems  to  tlie  case  of  relative  motions.  Ap- 
parent forces  which  must  be  combined  with  the  real  ones  that  tlie  relative  mo- 
tion of  a  point  may  be  assimilated  to  an  absolute  motion.  Particular  case  of 
relative  equilibrium.  Iniluenco  of  the  motion  of  tlie  earth  upon  the  acceleraiing 
force  of  gravity. 

DYNAMICS  OF  'ANY  MATERIAL  SYSTEMS. 

1 

Lessons  S — 8. 

Principk  or  general  rule  which  reduces  questions  in  djnnamics  to  questions  in 
eqaihbrium  by  the  addition  of  the  forces  of  inertia  to  the  forces  whidi  reallj 
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act  on  tlie  tysteoL    Equation  of  yirtoal  work  which  ezprossefl  this  cquilibriam ; 
it  comprues  in  general  the  external  and  internal  forces. 

General  Thearenu. 

^I*beee  theorems,  four  in  number,  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the 
^<r^&^ty  of  action  and  reaction  applied  to  internal  forces.  They  may  be  deduced 
from  the  preceding  rule,  but  the  three  last  are  obtained  more  simply  by  extend- 
ing to  a  system  of  material  points  analogous  theorems  established  for  isolated 
niA^^CTial  points. 

(xeneral  theorem  of  the  motion  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  system. 
Partictilar  case  called  principle  of  the  conservation  of  the  motion  of  the  center  of 
gravity. 

Creneral  theorem  on  the  quantities  of  motion  and  impulsions  of  exterior  forces 
Projected  on  any  axis. 

General  theorems  of  moments  of  quantities  of  motion  and  impulsions  of  ex- 
^^or  forces,  projected  on  any  axis  whatever. 

General  theorems  of  the  moments  of  quantities  of  motion  and  impulsions  of 
exterior  forces  about  any  axis.  Analogy  of  these  two  theorems  with  the  equa- 
tions of  the  equilibrium  of  a  solid,  in  which  the  forces  are  replaced  by  impul- 
■K)n«  and  quantities  of  motion. 

Gomposition  of  impulsions,  of  quantities  of  motion,  or  the  areas  which  repre- 
■^nt  them.  All  the  equations  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the 
*^vo  theorems  relative  to  quantities  of  motion  and  impulsions,  reduce  themselves 

*ix  distinct  equations.  Particular  case  called  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
^^®'**-  Fixed  plane  of  the  resulting  moment  of  the  quantities  of  motion  called 
•*****«  ^J  maximum  areas. 

^etkeral  theorem  of  work  and  vis  viva.  Part  which  appertains  to  the  interior 
.^^^®  in  this  theorem.    Particular  case  called  principle  of  the  conservation  of 

f*  '^fiva^  where  the  sum  of  the  elements  of  work  done  by  the  exterior  and  in- 

Or  fQj^jgg  i3  \^Q  differential  of  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  of  different  points 
of  ♦»^  *^ 

*^^   system.    Application  of  the  theorem  of  work  to  the  stability  of  the 

_^^rium  of  heavy  systems. 

j^^^t^nsion  of  the  preceding  theorems  to  the  case  of  relative  motions.    Particu- 

^     ^^^^e  of  relative  equilibrium.    Motion  of  any  material  system  relative  to  axes 

j^    ^iy^  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity,  and  moving  parallel  to  themselves. 

^^*^ble  plane  of  Laplace.     Belation  between  the  absolute  vis  viva  of  a 

'^^  system,  and  that  which  would  be  due  to  its  motion,  referred  to  the 

•^  of  movable  axes  above  indicated. 

Examples  and  Applications, 

^^^^  following  examples,  amongst  others,  to  be  taken  as  applications  or  sub- 
,^^  of  exerdses  relative  to  the  general  principles  which  precede. 
^^«lkmg.    Recoil  of  guns.    Eolypile.    Flight  of  rockets. 
^^  '^^^^asore  of  fluid  veins,  resistance  of  mediums,  &c    Direct  collision  of  bodies 
^*"*^  or  less  hard,  elastic,  or  penetrable.    Exchange  of  quantities  of  motion. 


of  via  viva  under  different  hypotheses.    Influence  of  vibrations  and  per- 
^nt  molecular  displacements. 
^Us  driTing{  advantage  of  large  rammers.    Ck)mpari8(m  of  effects  of  the 
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shocks  an^>f  simple  pressures  due  to  the  weight  of  the  coostraotioD.  OMiqiJ 
collision,  and  ricochet    Data  fuTDished  by  experiment. 

Oscillations  of  a  verUcal  elastic  prism  suspended  to  a  fixed  pointy  and  lo(idd4 
with  a  weight)  neglecting  the  inertia^  and  the  weight  of  the  material  puta  oi 
this  prism.  Case  of  a  sudden  blow.  What  is  meant  by  the  ^^ resistance  vim* 
of  a  prism  to  rupture?    Eesults  of  experiments. 

Work  devek>ped  bj  powder  upon  projectiles,  estimated  according  to  the  vit 
viva  which  it  impresses  on  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  gun  and  the  gase»  opoa 
hypothesis  of  a  mean  yelocity. 

SFEGIAX  DYNAMICS  OF  SOLED  BODIES. 

Lessons  9 — 12.    Simple  notation  of  an  invaridbls  Solid  abovi  its  AJtis, 

In  applymg  to  this  case  the  first  general  rule  of  dynamics,  the  theorem  of  fiie 
moments  of  the  quantities  of  motion,  and  the  theorem  of  work,  we  are  led  to 
the  notion  of  the  moment  of  inertia ;  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  nama 
The  angular  acceleration  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  exterior 
forces  divided  by  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  rotation.  Sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  quantities  of  motion  relative  to  this  axis.  Vis  viva  of  a  solid 
simply  turning  about  an  axis.    What  is  meant  by  radius  of  gyration  t 

Remind  of  the  geometrical  properties  of  moments  of  inertia,  of  the  ellipsoid 
which  represents  them,  of  the  principal  axes  at  any  point|  of  those  which  aro 
referred  to  the  center  of  gravity. 

Pressure  which  a  rotating  body  exercises  on  its  supports.  Beduction  of  th^ 
centrifugal  and  tangential  forces  of  inertia  to  a  force  which  is  the  force  of  inertia 
of  the  entire  mass  accumulated  at  thp  center  of  gravity,  and  a  couple. 

Particular  case  where  the  forces  of  inertia  have  a  single  resultant;  different 
examples.  Center  of  percussion.  Compound  pendulum ;  length  of  the  cor- 
responding simple  pendulum.  Center  of  oscillation ;  reciprocity  of  the  centers 
or  axes  of  suspension  and  oscillation.  Pressure  upon  the  axis.  Influence  of  the 
medium;  experience  proves  that  the  resistance,  var>'ing  with  the  velocity, 
changes  the  extent  of  the  oscillations,  but  docs  not  sensibly  afiect  the  time. 
Experimental  determination  of  the  center  of  oscillation  and  the  moment  of  in- 
ertia  about  an  axis. 

Motion  of  an  invariabU  Solid  subject  to  certain  Forces, 

General  notions  on  this  subject.  Motion  of  the  center  of  gravity;  motion  of 
rotation  about  this  point. 

Lessons  18 — 19.     Various  Applications, 

Ikfotion  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  or  cylinder  rolling  upon  an  inclined  plam^ 
taking  friction  into  account 

Motion  of  a  pulley  with  its  axis  horizontal,  solicited  by  two  weights  suspendl^d 
>'ertical]y  to  a  thread  or  fine  string  passing  round  the  neck  of  the  pulley,  the 
axle  of  which  rests  upon  movable  wheels.  Atwood's  machine  serving  to 
demonstrate  the  laws  of  the  communication  of  motion. 

Motion  of  a  horizontal  wheel  and  axle  acted  on  by  a  weight  suspended  verti- 
cally to  a  cord  rolled  round  the  axle,  or  upon  a  drum  with  the  same  axis,  and 
nrescnting  an  eccentric  mass.    To  take  account  of  the  variable  friction  of  th6 
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bearix&gs,  and  the  stiCTness  of  the  oord,  with  recourse,  if  necessary,  to  approzima- 
tion   l>j  quadratures.    Oscillations  of  the  torsion  balance. 

Baalletic  pendulum.  Condition  that  there  may  be  no  shock  on  the  axis.  Ex- 
perin:i«Btal  determination  of  the  direction  in  which  the  percussion  should  take 
plac«u 

VYxGOTj  of  Huyghen's  conical  pendulum  considered  as  a  regulator  of  machine- 
rf .  Sow  to  take  account  of  the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  jointed  rods,  as  well 
as  gkT  the  force  neoessarj  to  move  the  regulating  lever,  Ac. ;  appreciation  of  the 
degree  of  sensibility  of  the  ball  apparatus  with  a  given  uniform  velocity. 

Windlass  with  fly-wheel.  Dynamical  properties  of  the  fly- wheel  Reduced 
fonnulffi  for  a  crank  with  single  or  double  action.  Advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages of  eccentric  masses.  Tendency  of  the  tangential  forces  of  inertia  to  break 
the  arms.    Numerical  examples  and  computations. 

Hutual  action  of  rotating  bodies  connected  by  straps  or  toothed  wheels  in 
varying  motion. 

The  wedge  and  punching-press.  Stamping  screw  or  lever  used  in  coinings 
cams,  lifling  a  pile  or  a  haomier.  To  take  account  of  the  friction  during  the 
Uow,  and  afterwards  to  estimate  the  loss  of  vis  viva  in  cases  which  admit  of  it. 

PART  n. — SPECUL  MECHAXIC8  OP   FLUIDS. — HYDBOSTATICa 

Lessons  20—22. 

Principle  of  the  equality  of  pressure  in  all  directions.  I^ropagjation  of  the 
pitflBores  from  the  surface  to  the  interior  of  a  fluid,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the 
▼raseL  Equations  of  equilibrium  for  any  set  of  forces.  Pressure  exerted  in 
|De  containing  orifices.  Measure  of  the  pressure  upon  a  plain  portion  of  surface 
^^ned  or  vertical  (sluice-gate,  embankments,  &c.)  Center  of  push  or  pressure. 
"Assure  against  the  surfaces  of  a  cylindrical  tube.  Effect,  and  resistance  to 
appose  to  the  pressure.  Manometer  and  piezometer.  BIquilibrium  of  a  body 
Pionged  in  a  heavy  fluid  or  floating  at  its  surface.  Stability  of  floating  bodies. 
*s^nter.    Laws  of  the  pressure  in  the  different  atmospheric  strata. 

HYDRAULICS, 

I 

Lessons  28 — 27.     Fioto  of  Fluids  through  small  Orifices, 

^^y  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  this  flow  in  the  case  of  a  thin 

^elop  amj  g^  liqoici  kept  at  a  constant  level.     Conditions  of  this  constancy  in 

.  .  ^^^1,  and  the  permanence  of  the  motion  in  general.    Motion  of  the  lines  of 

*    ^rm ;  contraction ;  reversal  and  discontinuity  of  liquid  veins.     Funda- 

-,    ^^  formulsB  for  liquids  and  gases  based  upon  the  principle  of  vis  viva^  and 

^Uilli's  hypothesis  of  parallel  sections  or  Borda's  of  contiguous  tlireads. 

^^^lli's  theorem  relative  to  small  orifices.    What  is  called  the  theoretical  ex- 

.  ^^tire,  effective  expenditure,  and  co-eflBcient  of  geometrical  contraction.    Co- 

Ty^^t  deduced  from  the  effective  expenditure.    Its  variations  with  tlio  volume 

^  Quid  contents,  and  the  form  of  tlie  inner  surfaces  of  the  reservoir.    Besults 

^    ^  experiments  of  Micholotti,  Borda,  Bossut,  ^c    Phenomenon  of  adjutages.. 

^^li's  experiments ;  infiuence  of  atmospheric  pressure ;  loss  of  vis  viva ;  ro-. 

V^^  of  the  velocity  and  augmentation  of  the  expenditure.    Results  of  ex- 

^''^^ce  relative  to  the  co-efficient  of  expenditure,  the  form  and  range  of  the 

^"^^*^c  jeta,  showing  the  initial  vis  viva,  and  the  loss  of  vis  viva. 
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Large  vrifiots, — Sluice  holes  and  floodgatei;  reaervoira  or  open  orifices; 
penditure;   practical  formnlsB  and  results  of  experiment    Influenoe 
praximitj  of  the  sides  and  tiie  iran&    Amngement  to  sTold  the  effccta  t)f  < 
traction  or  the  losses  of  viM  viva. 

How  through  cotuhtding  PSpst  and  op§n  CanaU, 

Practical  formuUe  relative  to  the  case  of  uniform  sections  of  great  len. 
Measure  of  the  pressures  at  different  points  of  a  conduit-pipe.    Expressio] 
the  losses  of  effect  due  to  comers  and  obstructions.    Flow  of  gases.    Prin( 
methods  of  measuring  the  yolumo  consumed  adopted  in  practice.    Fl( 
Pitot's  tube.    Woltman^s  mill.     Register  mill  in  air  or  gas.    Waste  in  sui 
struments.    Modulus  and  scale  for  water-suppl  j. 


PABT  m. — DJTTEKBSn  MACHI1TS8  OONSIDSRBD  IK  TKB  STATE  OF  IfOTIOir.... 

Lbssos  28.    GtfurtU  OcmnderatioM,    JRinmU  of  ihs  Xotions  acquired  on 

Subject, 

Equation  of  vis  viva,  and  transmission  of  work  in  machines,  accouat 
taken  of  the  different  causes  of  power  and  resistance.  Physical  constitution 
machines;  receiver^- communicaiora^  and  operator.  Influenceof  the  weights, 
fVictions,  of  shocks,  and  any  changes  in  the  vis  viva.  Parts  with  continuQUS.i 
nniform  motion,  with  alternating  or  oscillating  motion.  Laws  of  the  motion 
starting  from  rest,  and  when  the  stationarj  condition  is  established.  The  pod^^ 
tions  to  which  the  maximum  and  mininmm  of  the  vis  viva  correspond  are  tbp^e^^ 
in  which  there  is  equilibrium  between  all  the  forces,  ezcUisiTe  of  the  foxtses  of^ 
inertia.  Adrantage  of  uniform  or  periodic  motion.  General  methods  for  regu-  '^ 
lating  the  motion ;  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  masses  and  strains;  fljs  and  ^ 
Tarious  regulators.  Brakes  and  moderators;  their  incon?enieDcea.  Ol^iectand  ^ 
real  adrantages  of  machines. 

LxasoKs  27—35.    UydrauUe  Wheels. 

Vertical  wheels  with  float-boards,  with  curved  ladles,  and  witl\  spoolB. 
Figure  of  the  suriaoe  of  the  fluid  in  these  latter.  Horizontal  wheels  wcrkiag 
by  float-boards,  buckets,  and  reaction.  Turbines.  Description,  pUy,  and  oseftil 
effects  compared  according  to  the  results  of  experiment.  Vertical  wheola  ef 
windmills  and  steamboats.    Screw  propellor. 

Windmills, 
Description.    Result  of  Coulomb's  obBcrvations. 

On  the  principal  hinds  of  Pumps. 

Special  organs  of  pumps.  Valves  and  pistons,  force  pump,  suddng  pump; 
limit  to  the  rise  of  the  water.  Sucking  and  force  pump.  Dynamical  effects. 
Indication  as  to  the  losses  of  vis  viva  and  the  waste  in  different  pumps.  Ex- 
planation of  the  hydraulic  ram.  Air  vessel.  Fire  pumps.  Double  action 
pumps. 

Various  Jlydraiulic  Machines, 

Hydraulic  press.  Water  engine.  Exhausting  machines ;  norias;  andsruMl 
overshot  wheels;  Archimedes'  screw,  constructioci  and  experimental  data. 
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Lkbsons  36 — 89.     Stscun  Engifut. 

^Yiccinct  de^criptioa  of  the  prmcipal  kinds  of  steajcD-engine  with  or  without 
Relent.      Effecta    and   advantages  of  the    detent    Condenser.    Air   Pump, 
and  feeding-pump. 
Variable  detent.    Formula  and  experimental  results. 

Lessons  40—42.     Jtevinon, 
Heflections  on  the  totality  of  the  subjects  of  the  course. 

IV.    PHYSICS.— iTESr  YJSA%. 

GSXEIUL  PROPERTIES  OF  BODIE& — HYDROSTATICS. — nYDRODTKAl£IC& 

LneoNS  1 — 6.    PrtlinUnary  Noiion$, 

I^finitions  of  physics.  Phenomena.  Physical  laws.  Experiments  are  de- 
to  make  them  spring  out  of  the  phenomena.  Method  of  induction. 
-^Iiysical  theories ;  different  character  of  the  experimental  and  mathematical 
■*»ethoda. 

General  P^ptriies  of  BodU%. 

KxtenAon.  Measure  of  lengths.  Yemier.  Cathetometer.  Micrometer 
.^**©w.     Spherometer.    Dividing  engine. 

^viaibility.  Porosity.  Ideas  generally  received  on  the  molecular  constitu- 
«ou  of  bodies.  These  conceptions,  which  are  purely  hypothetical,  must  not  be 
^ufoiuided  with  physical  laws.  Elasticity.  Mobility.  Inertia.  Forces;  their 
^klUilibrium,  their  effects,  their  numerical  estimation. 

WeigH  or  OratUy, 

^^i»%ction  of  gravity     Plumb-line.    Relation  between  the  direction  of  gravity 
*^^  the  Burfiu»  of  still  water, 
"height    Center  of  gravity. 

Socperimental  study  of  the  motion  produced  by  weight  In  vacuum,  all 
•^*^*eB  ikU  with  the  same  velocity.  Disturbing  influence  of  the  air.  Inclined 
pWtie  of  Galileo.  Atwood's  maohine.  To  prove  by  experiment;  lo  the  law 
^^  "^e  spaces  described ;  2o  the  law  of  velocities.  Morin's  fielf-registering  ap- 
l^ra^itt  with  revolving  cylinder. 

La^w  of  the  independence  of  the  eflbct  produced  by  a  fbrce  upon  a  body,  imd 

w^o  motion  anteriorily  acquired  by  this  body.    Law  of  the  independence  of  the 

effects  of  forces  which  act  simultaneously  upon  the  same  body.    Experimental 

demonstration  and  generalization  of  these  laws.    Law  of  the  equality  of  action 

w^d  reaction. 

^'^fis.  Acceleration.  For  equal  masses  the  forces  are  as  the  accelerations 
^ttich  they  produce.  Relation  between  the  forc^  mass,  and  acceleration. 
<>)mfiion. 

^^^eral  laws  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion.    Formulae. 
Pendulum.    Law  of  the  isochronism  of  small  oscillations  and  law  of  the 
'^^ha  deduced  from  observation. 

-Method  of  coincidences  or  beats.    TTse  of  the  pendulum  as  the  measure  of 
^^     Simple  pendulum ;  formul«i.     Compound  pendulum :  the  laws  of  the 
i*l%tlon8  of  a  compound  pendulum  are  the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  oscilla- 
^  ^f  a  simple  pendulum  whose  length  may  be  calculated. 
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Detennination  by  means  of  the  pendulum  of  the  acceleration  produced 
gravity.    This  acceleration  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  body. 

Remark  that  the  formula)  for  the  motion  of  oscillation  apply  to  the  oomi 
son  of  forces  of  any  kind,  that  may  be  regarded  as  constant  and  paralle 
themselves  in  all  positions  of  the  oscillating  body. 

Identity  of  g^vity  and  universal  attraction. 

Measure  of  weights.  Balance.  Conditions  to  be  attended  to  in  maki^i 
Absolute  sensibility;  proportional  sensibility.  Method  of  double  wei^ 
Details  of  the  precautions  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  exact  weight. 

Different  Statee  of  Bodiet.    Hydrodatice, 

Solids.    Cohesion.    Transmission  of  external  pressures. 

Elasticity.    The  true  laws  of  elasticity  are  unknown.    Empirical  laws  in 
tain  simple  cases,  and  for  a  very  small  action.    Elasticity  of  compression,  ex 
sion,  torsion.    Experimental  determination  of  the  co-efficients  of  elastic 
Limits  of  elasticity.    Limits  of  tenacity. 

Ductility.    Temper.    Cold  hammering.    Annealing. 

Liquids.  Fluidity.  Viscosity.  Physical  laws  which  form  the  basis 
hydrostatics : — 1^  the  transmission  of  external  pressures  is  equal  in  all  di 
tions;  20  the  x>re8Bure  exercised  in  the  interior  of  a  liquid  upon  an  element 
a'surface  is  normal  to  that  element,  and  independent  (as  to  amount)  of  itsdi 
tkm.  These  principles  are  demonstrated  by  the  experimental  verificatioii  of 
consequences  drawn  from  them. 

Application  to  heavy  liquids.  Free  surface,  and  surface  de  niveau.  "Pnm 
Upon  the  parts  of  the  contaming  vessel,  and  upon  the  bottom  in  paiticii 
hydrostatic  paradox;  veriflcatory  experiments.  Haldat's  I4)paratu8.  Hyi 
static  press. 

Application  to  immersed  or  floating  bodies  (principle  of  Archimedes;)  re 
catory  experiments.  (In  treating  of  the  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies,  the  ( 
dltions  of  stability  are  not  gone  hito.) 

Superposed  liquids. 
•  Communicating  vessels.    Water  level    Spirit  level ;  its  use  in  instmmsBl 

Densities  of  solids  and  liquids.    Anemometers. 

Compressibility  of  liquids.  Piezometer.  Correction  due  to  the  compn 
bility  of  the  solid  envelop. 

Gas.    Expansibility.    Other  properties  common  to  liquids  and  gases.    Pri 
pie  of  the  equal  transmission  of  pressures  in  all  directions.    Weight  of  ga 
Pressure  due  to  weight  (principle  of  Archimedes.)    Weight  of  body  in  Air 
in  vacuum.    Aerostation. 

Superposed  liquids  and  gases. 

Communicating  vesBcls.    Barometer. 
'   Detailed  construction  of  barometer.     Barometers  of  Fortin,  Gay^Lof 
Bunten.    Indication  of  the  corrections  necessary. 

Mariotte's  law.    Regnault's  experiments. 

Manometer  with  atmospheric  air — with  compressed  air.  Boaidi 
manometer. 

Law  of  the  mixture  of  gases. 

Air  pump.    Condenang  pump. 
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Primaty  Kotiont  of  Eifdrodynamief, 

Toricelli'g  principl©.  Mariotte's  Teasel  and  syphon.  Uniform  flow  of  liquida. 
X%e  aaxne  of  gases. 

MoUmtlar  Phenomena, 

Coliesion  of  liquids.  Adhesion  of  liquids  to  solids.  Capillaiy  phenomena. 
Apparent  attractions  and  repulsions  of  floating  bodies. 

A-dliesion  of  drops. 

Molecular  actions  intervene  as  disturbing  forces  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
eqviilil>rittm  and  motion  of  liquids. 

HEAT. 

EFFECTS  OF  HEAT  ON  BODIES. 

LsMOKs  6 — 9.    Oeneralitua. 

^Qeral  effects.  Arbitrary  choice  of  one  of  these  efiSscts  to  define  the 
thermometric  condition  of  a  body.  Conventional  adoption  of  a  thermometer. 
I^^fiaition  of  temperature. 

JHlaiing  IfffuU. 
I^^xiition  of  the  co-efficients  of  linear,  superficial,  and  cubic  dilatation.    Ap- 
proxixxiate  relation  between  the  numerical  values  of  these  three  co-efficienta. 
The  vaJue  of  the  co-efficient  of  dilatation  depends  upon  the  thermometric  sub- 
^^<^o  find  the  temperature  selected  as  the  zero  point.    It  becomes  nearly  inde- 
P^ferkt  of  the  zero  point  when  the  co-efflciont  is  very  smalL 
^l^tion  between  volume,  density,  and  temperature.    Linear  dilatation  of 
^^^    iDodies.    Bamaden*8  instrument    Cubical  dilatation  of  liquids.    Dulong 
*^^  ^^tit's  experiments  on  mercury.    Discussion.     Regnault's  experiments. 

^V>£c(il  dilatation  of  solids  and  of  other  liquids  whea  that  of  mercury  is 
givea^ 

^I^tions  between  the  volume,  density,  and  elasticity  of  a  gas,  and  its 
*^P^*^re. 

^^b-ioal  dilatation  of  gaseo.  Experiments  of  Gay-Lussac,  Budberg,  and  M. 
^^'^^■^^Tilt  Advantage  of  varying  the  methods  of  experimenting  in  these  deli- 
^■'^   **C38earche8. 

^^^loda  based  upon  the  changes  of  volume  under  a  constant  pressure,  and 
'^po**-   t,he  changes  of  presstire  for  a  constant  volume. 

**^^  diaagreement  of  these  two  methods  is  due  to  deviations  fh)m  the  law  of 

^^^  constancy  of  the  co-efficients  of  dilatation  previously  defined  is  only  ap- 
proXLi^^^gjy  true. 

^^^^seasity  of  employing  two  diflerent  co-efficients  of  dilatation  according  as 
^°**^lfiiation  ia  being  had  to  the  variations  of  volume  to  a  given  pressure,  or  of 
P^^*svire  to  a  given  volume. 

^'^pirical  formulae  for  the  dilatation  of  liquids. 

^*^hfcal  oonstructiona 

LxssoN  10.    ThermomeUn. 
^^istmction  of  thermometers.    Mercurial  thermometer.    Details  of  construc- 
^^*^     Kxed    points.     Diflerent    scales;    their    relation.     Arbitrary   scales. 
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Change  which  takes  place  in  the  zero  point  IMflferent  preeantiong  to  be  ob- 
served in  using  the  mercurial  thermometer. 

General  want  of  comiifetrabilitj  of  mercurial  thermometers  with  tabes  of  dif- 
ferent material 

Air  thermometers.  They  are  comparable  with  one  another  within  the  limits 
of  the  errors  of  experiment,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  tube  employvd.  This 
property  entitles  the  air  thermometer  to  a  preference  for  til  accurate  measmesi 
Comparison  of  the  air  and  mercurial  thermometers. 

THERMOSCOPE,    DIFFERENTIAL    THEBMOHETEB,    PTB01IETEBS|    BBXGUBT^S    IHBB- 

ICOMETEB. 

Lessons  11—18.    Changt  of  State  produced  if  Btai. 

Exposition  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  liquefaction  of  solids  and 
the  solidification  of  liquids.  Constancy  of  the  temperature  whilst  the  phenom* 
enon  Is  going  on. 

Sudden  melting  and  freezing.  Persistance  of  the  liquid  state  beneath  ^ 
melting  point 

Influence  of  pressure.  ' 

Exposition  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  conversion  of  liquids  or 
solids  into  vapor,  and  the  inverse  passage  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  or  solid 
state.    Constancy  of  the  temperatures  whilst  the  phenomenon  is  going  on. 

Influence  of  pressure. 

Phenomena  of  ebullition  in  free  space.  Augmentation  of  the  temperatua 
and  pressure  in  a  confined  space.    Papin^s  digester. 

Properties  of  vapors  in  spaces  and  in  gasoa  Saturated  vapors.  Thdr  ten- 
sion does  not  depend  upon  the  space  which  they  occupy,  but  only  upon  their 
temperature. 

Effects  of  a  diminution  or  increase  of  pressure  without  change  of  tempera- 
ture ;  the  same  without  change  of  pressure.  Eflects  of  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture in  a  limited  region  of  space  occupied  by  vapor. 

Tension  of  a  saturated  vapor  at  the  boiling  point  of  its  liquid. 

Measure  of  the  tensions  of  the  vapor  of  water.  Experiments  of  Dalton,  Qay- 
Lussac,  Dulong,  and  Arago,  and  of  M.  Begnault 

Tables  of  the  tensions  of  steam.  Empirical  formulse.  Graphical  con- 
structions. 

It  is  assumed  that  non-saturated  vapors  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  Ss 
gases. 

APPLICATIONS.      CORBECnON  OF  THE  BOILING   POINT  IN  THE  CONSTBUCnOK  OF 
THERMOMETERS.      BAROMETRICAL  THERMOMETERS. 

Lessons  14 — 16.     Various  ApplicaUojis  of  the  Laws  prethiouely  established, 

A  phenomenon  can  not  always  bo  separated  from  the  accessory  phenomeua 
which  concur  with  it  in  producing  the  final  result  Necessity  of  corrections  to 
render  complex  results  comparable  iiUet-  se. 

Density  of  solids  when  regard  is  had  to  the  temperature  and  weight  of  the 
ga-uH  displaced  by  them. 

Precautious  to  be  attended  to  in  the  experiments.     Empirical  formulas  for  the 
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of  liquids*    Kuumum  density  of  water.    The  tempeirature  correspond- 
ing to  the  maximam  must  be  deternuDed  graphically,  or  by  interpolation. 
Corrections  for  measurea  of  capacity,  for  baroaietri%iiieasure8. 
Tho  uncertainty  of  the  corrections  can  not,  in  any  considerable  degree,  affeqt 
the  densities  of  solids  and  liquids. 

Density  of  gases.  Biot  and  Arago's  experiments.  Special  difficulties  of  the 
questioiL  The  uncertainty  of  the  corrections  may  sensibly  affect  the  reaulti^ 
K^gnault's  method. 

^e  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  co-efficient  of 
<iilatati<)n  for  gases. 

Density  of  vapors.  Definition  founded  on  the  hypothetical  application  of  the 
**tti©  laws  to  gases  and  vapors.  Formulfle.  Experimental  method  of  Gay- 
I-nssac  and  of  Dumas.  Corrections.  Com^rison  of  the  two  methods.  Neces- 
nty  of  conducting  the  experiments  at  a  distance  from  the  saturation  point 
^^^tour^s  experiments.  Eolations  between  the  weight  and  volume  of  a  gas,  an(l 
ite  temperatures ;  between  the  weight  and  volume  of  a  gas  mixed  with  vapoi)9^ 
.and  ita  temperature.    Varioustproblems. 

SygTometry.     Chemical  hygromotry.    Ilygrometry  by  the  dew-point    Psjj- 
cbronaetry. 

PEOPAOATION  OP  HEAT. 

Lueoirs  17—18.    BropagaHofi  at  a  JHtlance. 

^Apid  propagation  of  heat  at  a  distance,  in  vacuum,  in  gases,  in  certain  liquid 
^^  solid  mediums.    Experiments  which  establish  this. 

I^ys  of  heat    Velocity  of  propagation.    Intensity  of  heat  received  at  a 

^^s^noe.    Intensity  of  heat  received  or  emitted  obliquely.    Emitting  power, 

po^'er  of  absorption,  reflection,  diffiision.    The  emitting  and  absorbing  power 

•'^  oaq)re88ible  by  the  same  number  in  terms  of  their  proper  units  respectively. 

-^-SMilysis  of  calorific  radiations  by  absorption.    Different  effects  of  deather- 

'"'^anous  or  thermochroic  medium.    Different  influences  of  increasing  thicknesses 

of  the  combination  of  different  mediums.     Radiations  proceeding  from  diffbrent 

■ourccs,  various  effects  of  different  mediums  on  these  radiations. 

'^^  calorific  radiations  emanating  from  different  sources,  have  all  tho  charao- 

'*  of  differently  colored  heterogeneous  rays  of  light  ' 

^*^hy  of  radiation  and  op  thb  dynamical  equilibrium  op  temperatures. 

apparent  reflection  op  cold. 

LsBBoif  19.    Law  of  Cooling. 
-     ^^nition  of  the  rate  of  cooling.    Many  causes  may  conspire  in  tho  cooling 

?^^ing  in  space.    Newton's  law  only  an  approximation.    Experimental  in- 

_^j    *^^tion  of  the  true  law.    Method  to  be  followed  in  this  investigation.    The 

^-  /^tjr  of  cooling  is  not  a  datum  directly  observable.    It  m\ftt  be  deduced  pro- 

pj.     ^^^ly  from  an  empirical  relation  between  the  temperature  and  thetinre. 

^3^     **^inary  experiments.    Course  of  the  definitive  experiments.    Elementary 

j^  ^>nental  laws. 
2"^    j^'jiothetical  form  of  the  function  which  expresses  tho  velocity  of  cooling, 
^t^rmine  by  means  of  the  preceding  experimental  laws  the  unknown  form 
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of  the  f\inction  which  expresses  the  law  of  radiation.  Relation  between  the 
temperatures  and  the  times.  This  relation  only  contains  data  immediately  ob- 
servable, and  may  be  yevilied  d  posteriori. 

The  contents  which  enter  into  the  preceding  relation  depend  upon  thermo- 
metric  constants  and  the  nature  of  the  radiating  surface. 

The  contact  of  a  gas  modifies  the  law  of  cooling. 

Lx880N8  20 — 21.     Pt^opagation  by  Contact. 

Slow  propagation  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  bodies,  in  solids,  liquids,  and 
gases.  Confirmatory  experiments.  Hypothesis  of  partial  radiation.  Theoreti- 
cal law  resulting  from  this  hypothesis  upon  the  decrease  of  temperatures  in  a 
solid  limited  by  tWo  indefinite  parallel  planes  maintained  at  constant  tempera- 
tures. Determination  of  the  co-eflBcient  of  conductibility  by  the  experimental 
realization  of  these  conditions.  This  experiment  determines  a  numerical  value 
of  the  cc^efficients ;  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  theoreti* 
cal  principles.  Enunciation  of  the  law  resulting  from  the  same  theoretical  prin- 
ciples upon  the  decrease  of  temperatures  in  a  thin  bar  heated  at  one  end. 

CJLLORIMETRY. 

Lessons  22—23.    Specific  Beats. 

Comparison  of  the  quantities  of  heat.  The  quantities  of  heat  are  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  temperatures.  Definitions  of  the  unity  of  heat.  G^eral 
method  of  mixtures  to  estimate  the  quantities  of  heat.  Experimental  precau- 
tions and  corrections. 

Application  of  the  general  method  of  mixtures.  Specific  heats  of  solids  and 
liquids.  Law  of  the  specific  heat  of  atoms.  Heat  absorbed  by  expansion,  re- 
stored by  the  compression  of  bodies.  Experiments  on  gases.  Specific  heata 
of  gases  under  constant  pressure.  Measure  of  specific  heats  of  gases  under 
constant  pressure.  Special  diflBculties  of  the  question.  Succinct  indication  of 
one  of  the  methods.    Specific  heats  to  a  constant  volume. 

Lesson  24.    Latent  Heat, 

Component  heat  of  liquids  absorbed  into  the  latent  state  during  fusion,  ro- 
stored  to  the  free  state  during  solidification. 

Infiuence  of  the  viscous  state.  Latent  heat  of  ice.  Ice  calorimeter;  its 
defects. 

Component  heat  of  vapors,  absorbed  into  the  latent  state  during  vaporizafion, 
restored  to  the  free  state  during  condensation.  Measure  of  the  latent  heat  of 
vapors.    Regnault's  experiments. 

Empirical  laws  on  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization. 

AppUcatioM  of  Calorimstry. 
Means  of  producing  heat  or  cold  ;  1,  by  changes  in  density;  2,  by  changes 
of  state.     Freezing    mixtures.     Vaporization    of  liquids.    Condensation   of 
vapors. 

Steam-boilers.  Warming  by  hot  air  and  hot  water.  Various  problems. 
Sensations  produced  by  a  jet  of  vapor. 

Different  physical  and  chemical  sources  of  heat;  percussion,  friction,  chemical 
combinations,  animal  heat,  natural  heat  of  the  globe,  solar  heat,  Ac     It  will  be 
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remarlccd  that  mechanical  work  may  become  a  source  of  heat,  and  heat  a 
aoojco  of  mediamcal  work. 

STAXICAL  SLECTBXCITT. — MAaNSTXSM. — BTATIOAL  ELEGTRIOITT. 

Lessons  25 — 27. 

General  phenomena.  Distinction  of  bodies  into  conductors  and  non-con- 
ductorai.  Distinction  of  electricity  into  two  kinds.  Separation  of  the  two 
electrioities  by  friction.  Hypothesis  of  electric  fluids.  Effects  of  vacuum  of 
gi^ses  &od  vapors  of  points.  Electrical  attractions  and  repulsions.  Electriza- 
tion "i>j  influence.  Case  where  the  influenced  body  is  already  electrized. 
Spar]£3  ;  power  of  points.  Electrization  by  influence  preceding  the  motion  of 
light  Ixxiies. 

Eleotroscopes. 

^leotrical  machines  of  Yan-Marum,  Naime,  Armstrong. 

Condenser.  Accumulation  of  electricity  upon  its  surface.  Leyden  jar. 
Battories.    Electrical  discharges.    Effects  of  electricity. 

^^li^ensing  electroscope.     Electrophorus. 
'Velocity  of  statical  electricity. 

-A. t  ctiospherical  electricity.    Phenomena  observed  with  a  serene  sky.    Elec- 
*ricity  of  clouds.     Storms.    Lightning.    Thunder.    Effects  of  thunder.    Re- 
^'^ -shock.    Lightning  conductor. 

^^-^erent  sources  of  statical  electricity. 

MAGNETISM. 

Lessons  28 — 80. 

-^^^tural  magnets.    Action  upon  iron  and  steel    Artificial  magnets.    The 
^^^otive  action  appears  as  if  it  were  concentrated  about  the  extremities  of 


Letic  bars.    First  idea  of  poles. 
^^  "^*>«^tion  of  a  magnetized  bar  under  the  earth's  action.    Heciprocal  action  of 
^   X^les  of  two  magnets.    Names  given  to  the  poles. 


tenomena  of  influence.    Action  of  a  magnet  u j>on  a  bar  of  soft  iron ;  upon 

rj^  '^^►T  of  steel     Coercive  force.    Effects  of  the  rupture  of  a  magnetized  bar. 

^    ^''^retical  ideas  on  the  constitution  of  magnets.    More  precise  definition  of  the 
Pol, 


"^^«tion  of  tlie  earth  upon  a  magnet.    The  earth  may  bo  considered  as  a  mag^ 
Its  action  may  bo  destroyed  by  means  of  a  magnet  suitably  placed. 


--        ^-itic  needles.     The  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  is  equivalent  to  a  ampla, 
..^^^"''^e  constants  define  the  couple  of  terrestrial  action.    Declination.    Inclina- 
Intensity.    Measure  of  the  declination ;  of  the  inclination. 


„jetic  metals.    Influence  of  hammering,  tempering,  &c.     Methods  of 
Ij^   ^^etizing.     Saturation.    Loss  of  magnetism.    Influence  of  heat.    Magnetio 
^^^58.    Armatures. 

^^^^Jagnetization  by  the  earth's  influence.    Means  of  determining  the  magnetic 
of  a  body. 

Meature  of  MagnttUm  and  JSUctriciiy. 

Lessons  SI— 82. 
OoQloinb'a  balance.    Distribution  of  magnetism  on  a  magnetized  bar ;  distri- 
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bution  of  electricity  ftt  the  sorfaco  of  wolated  conductors.    OompAintivd 
BioD  of  the  conditions  of  the  two  problems  and  the  methods  of  ezpetiment* 

Laws  of  the  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions.     Law  of  electric  attractio: 
and  repulsions.    Comparative  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  the  two  problems^ 
and  the  methods  of  experiment 

Determination  of  the  law  of  magnetic  attraotfons  and  repuIsionB  hyiAie 
method  of  oscillations. 

Comparison  of  the  magnetic  intensity  at  different  points  of  the  earth*8 
surface. 

Lessons  83 — 84.    Revinon, 

Considerations  on  the  totality  of  the  subjects  of  the  course. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

DYNAMICAL  ELSCTBICITT.— QALVAliISH. 
LSSBOKS  1 — 3 

Chemical  sources  of  electricity.  Experimental  proofs.  Arrangement  devised 
by  Yolta  to  accumulate,  at  least  in  part,  at  the  extremities  of  a  heterogeneous 
conductor  the  electricity  developed  by  chemical  actions. 

Pile.  Tension  at  the  two  isolated  extremities ;  at  one  single  isolated  eoc* 
tremity ;  at  the  two  extremities  reunited  by  a  conductor.  Continuous  current 
of  electricity.    Poles.    Direction  of  the  current,  &a 

Various  modifications  of  the  pile  of  Volta.  Woollaston's  pile,  Milnch's  pile, 
Ac.     Dry  piles ;  their  application  to  the  electroscope. 

Principal  efiects  of  electricity  in  motion,  and  means  of  making  the  currents 
perceptible.     Experiment  of  Oersted.    Golvanoscopes. 

Currents  produced  by  heat  in  heterogeneous  circuits.  Thermo-electric  piles. 
Thermometric  graduation  of  thermo-electric  piles. 

Currents  produced  by  the  sources  of  statical  electricity. 

PEOF£BTI£S  OF  CUBi2£»TS. 

Lesson  3. — 1.  Chemical  Actions. 

Definitions.  Phenomena  of  decomposition  and  transference.  Keaction  of  the 
elements  transferred  upon  electrodes  of  different  kinds. 

Principles  of  clectrotyping. 

Causes  of  the  variation  of  the  current  in  ordinary  piles  j  means  of  remedying 
this ;  Daniell's  pile.    Bunsen's  pile. 

Lessons  4 — S.        2.  Mechanical  Properties. 

Reciprocal  actions  of  rectilinear  or  sinuous  currents  parallel  or  inclined.  Be* 
action  of  a  current  on  itself. 

Reciprocal  actions  of  helices  or  solenoids.  Continuous  rotation  of  currents 
by  their  mutual  action;  by  reaction.  Analogy  of  magnets  and  solenoids. 
Elcctro-dj'namical  theory  of  magnetism.  Action  of  magnets  upon  currents  and 
solenoids.  Action  of  currents  upon  magnets.  Experiments  of  Biot  and  SaVart 
Continual  rotation  of  a  current  by  a  magnet ;  of  a  magnet  by  a  magnet. 

Action  of  the  earth  upon  currents ;  it  acts  as  a  rectilinear  current  dii'ected 
from  east  to  west,  pei^ndiculariy  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
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CkHaifctiiiaAl  rotatioii  of  •  current  by  the  Actioii  of  the  earth. 

A.s$^sktk  conductors. 

JjcsaoNs  9 — 10.       8.  Magnetic  PtojpertUi. 

^ct^ion  of  an  interposed  conductor  upon  iron  filings. 

]^ecrt;ro-magnet&    Magnetisation  temporary  or  permanent.    Principles  of  the 
electric  telegraph.     Electrometers.    Reference  to  diamagnetio  phenomena. 

4.  £Uctro-f notice  Properties, 

I*Henomena  of  induction  by  currents,  by  magnets.    Phenomena  of  magnetism 
in  xnotion.    Induction  of  a  current  upon  itsclC 
Induction  of  different  orders. 
Ii^torrupted  currents.    Chirke's  machine. 

Lkmon  11.        6.  Calorific  Propei'ties, 

Influence  of  the  nature  of  the  interposed  conductor ;  of  its  section ;  of  the 
intensity  of  the  current.  Unequal  temperatures  at  the  difierent  junctions  of  a 
hetorogeueoufl  circuit. 

6.  Luminous  I¥operties, 

Incandescence  of  solid  conductors.    Spectrum  of  the  electric  light.    Voltaic 
^I^^ansfer  of  ponderable  matter.    Action  of  the  magnet  upon  the  Voltaic 


7.  Physiological  Action  of  Currents. 
«onQ©  vords  on  this  subject     Muscles  and  nerves.    Actions  of  discontinuous 
^^^*^^-     Reotomic  contrivances. 

lUofnetr}^,' 

^^***pas8  of  sines,  of  tangents.    Experimental  graduation  of  galvanometers. 
^®  dynamical  intensity  of  a  current  diminislies  when  the  length  of  a  cur- 
increases.     Reostat. 
"^^Wq   of  ^iie  dynamical  intensity  of  a  current  in  a  homogeneous  circuit 
^o^d  length  and  resistance  of  a  circuit.    Specific  co-efficients  of  resistance. 
,J^  ^r  the  dynamic  intensity  of  a  current  in  a  heterogeneous  circuit. 
-  ^^  intensity  of  ciurents  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  tlio  total  reduced  length, 
jv.     ^''Oportional  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces.     Formula  of  the  pile. 


f    ^j*^s5on  of  the  case  of  hydro-electric  piles — thermo-electric  piles.     Conditions 
^•^^i^ns  for  the  construction  of  a  galvanometer  with  reference  to  its  intended 


p      ^^    construction  of  a  pile,  with  reference  to  the  eflects  to  be  produced. 

^  Z^^^^  of  secondary  currents  in  the  simplest  cases.    The  chemical  intensity  of 
^^**^iit  is  proportional  to  its  dynamical  intensity, 

ACX)USTICS. 

LxssoNs  12 — 15. 

^       '^iee,  sound,  quality  of  the  sound,  pitch,  intensity,  timbre,    A  state  of  vibra- 
i»i  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  body  is  accompanied  with  the  production  of 

^«  pitch  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations.    Unison.    Instruments  for 
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counting  the  vibrations: — l«t  Gniphie  method.  2nd.  Tootlied  wfaeela.  Srd. 
Lever.  Feeling  of  concord.  Musical  scale.  Gamut.  Limit  of  appreciAble 
sounds. 

Study  of  vibrating  motions  in  solids.  Vibrating  cords.  Vibrations  trans- 
versal, longitudinal.    Experimental  laws.    Sonometer. 

Spontaneous  division  of  a  cord  into  segments.  Fundamental  sounds.  Hiar- 
monic  sounds. 

Staight  and  curved  rods.  Transversal  and  longitudinal  vibrations.  Experi- 
mental laws.  Division  into  segments.  Nodes.  Ventral  segmeuts.  Mem- 
branes. 

Plane  and  curved  plates.  The  vibrations  divide  them  into  "  wncamcraiumjC* 
Nodal  lines.    Harmonic  sounds. 

Study  of  the  vibrations  in  liquids  and  in  gases. 

Theoretical  ideas  upon  the  propagation  of  a  vibratory  motion  in  indefinite 
elastic  media,  on  an  indefinite  cylindrical  tube.  Waves  of  condensation  of  dila- 
tation. Progressive  nodes  and  ventral  divisions.  Laws  of  the  intensities  of 
sound.  Direct  measure  of  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  sound  in  water. 
Measure  of  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  sound  in  air.  Formulae  without 
demonstration.    Comparison  of  the  formula  with  experiment 

Sonorous  waves  reflected  in  an  indefinite  medium. 

Fixed  nodes  and  ventral  divisions.  Sonorous  waves  reflected  in  closed  an^. 
open  tubes.  Fixed  nodes  and  ventral  divisions ;  the  vibratory  state  and  density 
thereat 

Series  of  sounds  aflbrded  by  the  same  tube.    Effect  of  holes. 

Sonorous  reflected  waves  in  rods.  Series  of  sounds  afforded  by  the  same  rod 
vibrating  longitudinaUy.  Indirect  measure  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  gascfl^ 
liquids,  and  solids. 

Experiments  on  the  communication  of  vibrating  motion  in  heterogeneooa 
mediums,  on  the  general  direction  of  the  vibrating  motion  commuieated. 

Intensification  of  sounds.  Interferences.  Beats.  Different  stringed  and 
wind  instruments.    Means  of  setting  them  in  vibration. 

A  few  words  on  tlie  organs  of  voice  and  hearing.  Incompleteness  of  our 
knowledge  on  this  subject 

OPTICS. 

Lvssoirs  18 — 17.    Propiigation  of  Lignt, 

Propagation  of  light  in  a  straight  line.  Rays  of  light  Geometrical  tlieory 
of  shadows.  Velocity  of  light  Rcemer's  observations.  Laws  of  intensity  of 
light  Photometers  of  Bouguer,  Rumford.  Intensity  of  oblique  raya^  Conk> 
parison  of  illuminating  powers.    Total  brightness.    Intrinsic  brightness. 

RtfieetioA, 

Reflection  of  light :  its  laws.  Experimental  demonstration.  Images  formed 
by  one  or  more  plane  mirrors.  To  ascertain  if  a  looking-glass  has  its  two  facea 
paraUeL 

Spherical  mirrors.  Foci,  formulie.  Discussion.  Images  by  reflection. 
Measure  of  the  radius  of  a  spherical  mirror. 
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DefinitioQ  of  cansticB  by  reflection.    Definition  of  the  two  spherical  aberra- 
UoDs  in  nurrora. 
WoollastoQ*8  goniometer. 

Lessox  18.    Rf/raction, 

Kdra^tioQ  of  light  in  homogeneous  mediums.  Descartes'  law.  Experimen- 
tal deznonstration  for  solids  and  liquids. 

Inverse  return  of  the  rays.  Successive  refractions.  Indices  of  transmission 
in  terms  of  the  principal  indices.  Consequences  of  Descartes'  law.  Total  re- 
flection.   Manner  of  observing  it 

Irregular  refractions.    Mirage. 

Infraction  is  always  accompanied  witli  the  accessory  phenomenon  of 
dispersion. 

Geo  metrical  consequences  of  the  law  of  refraction.  Focus  of  a  piano  sur- 
fece.  JFocua  of  a  medium  bounded  by  two  parallel  plane  surfaces ;  by  two 
plane  surfaces  inclined  in  the  form  of  a  prism. 

^oci  of  a  spherical  surface;  of  a  medium  limited  by  two  spherical  surfacea. 


formula  for  louses.  Discussion.  Varieties  of  lenses.  Optic  center. 
I^nag^es.    Measure  of  the  focal  distance  of  lenses. 

Definition  of  caustics  by  refraction.  Definition  of  the  two  spherical  aberra- 
tiona  of  a  lens. 

Lessons  19 — 20.    Dispersion, 

Unequal  refrangibility  of  the  differently  colored  rays  which  compose  white 
^bt.      Analysis  of  heterogeneous  light  by  the  prisms.     Newton's  method. 
S<>^ar  spectrum.    Homogeneity  of  the  difl'erent  colors.    Second  refraction  of  a 
liomogeneous  pencil.     Experiment  with  crossed  prisms.     Precautions  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  experiments.    The  spectrum^  obtained  by  Newton's  method, 
differs  from  the  spectrum  produced  at  the  focus  of  a  lens  placed  between  tho 
pnsna  and  the  picture,  according  to  the  method  of  Fraunhofer.    Reasons  of  the 
^niparative  purity  of  this  latter  spectrum.     Fraunhofor's  lines.     Different 
*P®^rB  of  different  sources  of  heterogeneous  light    Marginal  iridescence  of  a 
^1?©  pencil  of  natural  light  traversing  a  prism.     Dispersion  of  liglit  by  lenses, 
"^esceuce  of  focal  images.    Recomposition  of  light,  by  means  of  a  prism  at 
®   *ocua  of  a  ppherical  mirror  or  a  lens,  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  a  piano 
^^^^'■,  by  the  rotation  of  a  disk  with  party-colored  sectors.     Compound  colors, 
"^^ical  and  calorific  radiations  accompany  luminous  radiations. 
^alygig  Qf  ijgiit  by  absorption.     Characteristic  action  of  transparent  colored 
*^*iis  upon  different  sorts  of  comi)ound  light.     Different  influences  of  in- 
i"^r^*^^  thickness.    Effects  of  differently  colored  mediums  upon  heterogeneous 
«^  ^      Effects  of  differently  colored  mediums  upon  homogeneous  rays  separated 
^^  ^^^  prism. 

Lesson  21.    Miosure  of  the  Indices  of  Refraction. 

^^rmination  of  the  indices  of  refraction. 
^  *  ^^  solids.    Measure  of  the  refracting  angles.    Minimum  of  deviation. 
^^^  of  the  corresponding  deviation.    Use  of  Fraunhofer's  Hues. 
^'  In  liquids. 

•In  gases.    Special  difficulties  of  the  question.    Experimental  method. 
^^^*  and  Arago's  experiments. 
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Any  power  whaterer  of  the  index  of  refiraotion  diminiabed  by  unit  is  tenatiij 
proportional  to  the  density  of  the  gas.  Method  of  Dulong  founded  cm  this 
remark. 

Lessons  22—23.    Application  </  the  pn€$ding  Zaioa» 

Rambow.    Different  ordera  of  bow. 

Achr<nnatitm, 

Achromatic  prisms.    Diasperometer  achromatiani  of  lenses;  how  to  ▼erifjit.' 
DcHnition  of  secondary  spectra :  their  nature  gives  the  means  of  recognizing^ 
whether  flint  or  crown  glass  predominates,  in  an  imperfectly  achromatic  lens. 

Instruments  eescntially  consisting  of  an  achromatic  lens.  Magic  lanterii ; 
megascope ;  solar  microscope ;  camera  obscura ;  collimators. 

Fieion, 

Summary  description  of  the  principal  optical  parts  of  the  eye.  They  act  ISkm 
the  lens  of  a  camera  obscura  to  form  an  image  upon  the  retina^  Distinct  TisioQ;, 
<^pitometers ;  short  siglit;  longsigiit;  spectacles. 

Binocular  vision ;  perspective  peculiar  to  each  eye ;  estimation  of  distufteeB; 
sensation  of  solidity;  stereoscope;  estimation  of  magnitudes. 

PEBSISTENCE  OF  IMPBE6810KS;    DIYXBS  SXPEBIHBNTB. 

Lessons  24 — 26.     Optical  Instruments. 

Camera  lucida.  A  lens  is  necessary  to  reduce  to  the  same  apparent  distance 
the  two  objects  seen  simultaneously.  Instruments  to  assist  the  sight;  simple 
microscope;  the  magnifying  power;  distinctness;  field;  advantage  of  a  dia^ 
phragm;  it  modifies  the  field  and  the  brightness  variously  acoording  to  its 
position. 

TTooUaston's  double  glass ;  its  advantages. 

General  principle  of  compound  dioptrical  instruments* 

Compound  microscope ;  experimental  measure  of  its  magnifying  power,  by 
means  of  the  diaphragm,  by  means  of  the  camera  lucida. 

Astronomical  telescope;  object  glass;  simple  eye-glass.  Neoessity  for  a 
diaphragm;  its  place;  the  wires,  their  place;  optic  axis  of  a  telesoopcu 
Parallax  of  the  threads  of  the  wires ;  magnifying  power  of  the  object-glass;  gf 
the  eye-glass ;  field  of  view  of  a  telescope. 

Optic  ring ;  difiierent  methods  of  measuring  the  magnifying  power. 

Distinctness  of  a  telescope ;  night-glass. 

Different  distances  of  drawing  out  the  eye-glass  for  short-sigiited  and  long^ 
sighted  observers. 

Different  sorts  of  eye-pieces ;  positive  eye-pieces ;  ordinazy  double  eye-piece 
of  the  astronomical  telescope.  Ramsden^s  eye-piece ;  treble  eye-piece  of  tho 
terrestrial  telescope.  Negative  eye-pieces;  simple  eye-piece  of  Galilea  Com;- 
pound  diUo  of  Huyghens ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  different, 
combinations ;  general  principle  of  catadioptrical  instruments. 

Lessons  27 — 29.    Double  Refraction, 

Crystallized  mediums  do  not  all  act  upon  light  like  homogeneous  mediums. 

Double  refraction  of  Iceland  spar:  the  extraordinary  image  turns  round  tha' 
ordinary  image.    The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  cross  at  the  interior  of 
the  crystaL 
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HQy^ens'  coDrtmctioa ;  measare  of  tbo  ordinaiT-  and  extraordiDary  indices 

Gf  lefrnction;  attracftive  and  repulsivo  crjFstals;  a  ray  falling  pcrpendicularlj 

does  not  always  bifurcato  in  a  camera  with  parallel  fac^  nor  in  a  prism.    Defl- 

uition  of  uniaxial  and  biaxial  crystals. 

^16  dispersion  of  tho  ordinary  ray  differa  from  that  of  Uie  extraordinary  riy. 

^*©  t'wo  rays  aro  unequally  absorbed  in  many  colored  mediums.     Tourmaline. 

I^ubly-refracting    prisms;    their   construction.      Use  of   doubly-refracting 

^^''^^^ns^  to  mcastire  apparent  diameters,  Ac 

L188ON8  30 — 81.    Polarization. 

^'^coesaivo  refractions  in  doubly-refracting  priams.  Special  properties  of  tlie 
two  ra^-s  emerging  from  the  first  doubly  refiticting  crystal.  Polarization  by 
double  refraction. 

Reflection  from  transparent  media  polarizes  the  light  partially  or  wholly  ac- 
^^^'^'^S'  to  the  incidenoo.  Brewster's  law.  Reflection  of  polarized  light  from  a 
twnsj>arent  mediuno. 

Simple  refraction  partially  polariaes  the  light.  Many  succeeaiTO  refracitonfl 
P*^*«T«e  it  ahnoat  totaUy.    PUca  of  glassea 

^itTerent  methods  to  obtain  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  1st,  by  reflection ;  2nd, 
by  sinipio  refraction;  3rd,  by  double  refraction,  by  eliminating  one  of  the  ro- 
"*^€Ki  pencils  J — by  a  screen, — by  total  reflection,  Nicol's  prism,  by  absoption, 
tourmaline. 
•  ^^*fitujcti70  characters  of  light  completely  or  pnrtiaUy  polarized. 

LiMONft  83— S4.     Thiortf^  of  UndulatioM, 

■"Vpothesis  of  Inminous  undulations. 

^^Tatory  state  of  a  simple  ray  of  homogeneous  light.  Ylbratory  state  at  the 
J^ters^^tion  of  two  simple  rays  of  homogeneous  light  intersecting  at  a  very 
■°^U  angle. 

*-^perimental  proofs  in  support  of  this  hypothesis: 

^  **t-    Experiment  with  interfbrences,  fringes.    Tlieir  breadth  is  different  for 

"labrent  colors ;  they  gire  tho  various  colors  of  the  prism  in  white  liglit.    The 

*^®''>iat«Iy  bright  and  dark  sheets  are  hyperboloids  of  revolution.    Tlie  measure 

•,  ^^o  fringes  give  the  melius  of  estimating  the  lengths  of  the  undulations  cor- 

''^'ponding  to  diflfercnt  colors. 

^^<i-  Colored  rings  of  Newton,  observed  by  reflection,  by  refraction.    Law 

tile  diameters ;  these  vary  in  absolute  length  for  different  colors.    Tnriously 

C"<j»ored  rings  with  white  lijrht     Reflected  rings  with  a  whit©  ppot  at  the  center. 

^le  theory  of  the  undulations  docs  not  apply  merely  to  theses  phenomena. 

Explication  of  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction.     Definition  of  polarization 

^^«  system  of  wares.     Elementary  application  of  double  refraction  and  tho 

poiarization  which  accompanies  it  in  uniaxial  crystals  when  tho  face  of  the 

^P*^  is  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  tho  piano  of  incidence  normal  or  parallel  to 

Ohtmi^l  and  Calorific  Radiatiom. 

,       ^^ical  and  calorific  radiations  aro  subject,  like  luminous  radiations,  to  the 
of  reflection,  refraction,  dispersion,  double  refraction,  polarization,  inter- 

LiSAONfl  3.*) — 30.     Eevinon. 
p  ■.  . 

^iderations  on  tho  totality  of  the  subjects  of  the  course. 

y 
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MANIPULATIONS  IN  PHYSICS. 

The  practical  excrciaes  which  constitute  the  subject  of  this  programme  will  be 
performed  in  part  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  and  repeU- 
ieurSj  in  part  by  the  professors  and  rcpitUeurs^  with  the  cooperation  of  the  pupils. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Use  of  various  instruments,  designed  for  measuring  lengths.  Experiments  on 
weight  with  Atwood's  machine,  the  inclined  plane,  Morin's  apparatus,  and  the 
pendulum. 

Some  experiments  on  elasticity. 

Various  verifications  of  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics. 

Construction  of  aerometers. 

Construction  of  a  barometer,  of  a  manometer.  Various  verifications  of  the 
law  of  Mariotte. 

Various  experiments  with  the  air-pump^ 

Determination  the  density  of  solids  or  liquids  by  different  methods. 

Construction  of  a  thermometer. 

Experiments  on  the  dilatation  of  liquids  and  solids  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
thermometer  and  by  means  of  the  statical  thermometer. 

Experiments  upon  the  dilatation  of  air  by  various  methods. 

Experiments  upon  the  tension  of  vapors  by  different  methods. 

Determination  of  the  density  of  vapors  and  gases  by  various  methods. 

Leading  experiments  on  calorific  radiation. 

Experiments  on  cooling. 

Determination  of  specific  heats,  heats  of  fusion,  heats  at  which  bodies  pass 
into  vapor. 

Cooling  mixtures. 

Use  of  the  chemical  hygrometer,  the  wet  bulb  hygrometer. 

Rehearsal  of  the  leading  experiments  on  magnetism. 

To  magnetize  a  needle,  to  reverse  its  poles. 

Rehearsal  of  the  principal  experiments  of  statical  electricity. 

Experiments  verificatory  of  the  laws  of  electricity  and  magpietism. 

Use  of  compasses. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Experiments  upon  the  chemical  actions  of  poles. 

Leading  experiments  in  electro-dynamics. 

Leading  experiments  upon  the  magnetic  properties  of  currents. 

Experiments  on  induction. 

Experiments  on  the  calorific  and  luminous  actions  of  currents. 

Quantitative  experiments  on  the  laws  of  currents. 

Experiments  on  the  propagation  of  sound;  on  tlie  vibrations  of  rods  of  plane 
or  curved  plates,  membranes,  sonorous  tubes. 

Experiments  on  mirrors,  plane  or  curved. 

Experiments  on  lenses.  Experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  light  by  the 
prism — by  absorption.  Measures  of  the  indices  of  the  refraction  of  solids.  Use 
of  the  magnifying  glass  and  microscope ;  measure  of  the  magnifying  power. 
Use  of  different  telescopes,  with  and  without  corrections.  Measure  of  the 
magnifying  power.  Experiments  on  double  refraction  and  polarization.  Ex- 
periments on  interferences  and  colored  rings. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  ARTILLERT  AND  ENGINEERS 

AT  METX. 


HI8T0RT  AKD  QEXERAL  DESCRIPTIOll. 


Tux  first  French  Artillery  School  was  founded  in  the  time  of 

XIV/  (in  1679)  at  Douai.     It  had  but  a  short  existence :  and 

it  ^wiis  only  in  1720  (under  the  Kegency,)  when  tiie  lioyal  Regiment 

-Artillery  received  a  new  organization,  that  schools  of  theory 

permanently  founded  in  each  of  the  seven  towns  where  there 

garrisons  of  artillery.     But  no  academy  properly  so  called  was 

os"tfii.l)li8hed   before  that  founded  by  D'Argenson  at  La  Fere,  in 

1  V  S  C,  with  a  staff  of  two  professors  of  mathematics,  and  two  of 

<1  ir«».^wing.     This   was  transferred  to  Bapaume,  near  the   Flemish 

^^oi:i.tier,  in  1766,  re-transferred  to  La  Fere,  and  suppressed,  among 

er  schools,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 

^^  early  Engineer  Schools  there  was  only  one,  the  very  distin- 

S"^*-^shed  School  of  M^zieres,  near  the  northern  frontier.     This  was 

Gilded  in  1749,  also  under  the  ministry  of  D'Argenson;  Monge 

a  professor  there  ;  and  it  had  a  very  high  reputation  down  to 

suppression  in  the  Revolution. 

^^lien  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Provisional  Schools 

^  '^    Saving  a  brief  course  of  rapid  instruction  was  established  at 

rp_^^  for  the  engineers,  and  at  Chlilons-sur-Mame  for  the  artillery, 

^^^o  had  to  supply,  at  a  great  disadvantage,  the  oflBcers  needed 

^Ixe  protection  of  the  invaded  frontier. 

-  K.    ^     was  intended  originally  that  the  Polytechnic,  established  in 

-  *^>  should  send  engineers  direct  to  the  army ;  but  it  was  quickly 
«  ^^cj  to  be  a  better  plan  to  allow  the  pupils  destined  for  this  service 
,  ^  ^  to  spend  some  Uttle  time  at  Metz ;  which  thus,  in  October, 
^     ^  S  ^  became  a  School  of  Application  for  Engineers.     The  artil- 

JT^    pupils  in  like  manner  went  to  Chalons.     This  separate  system 

»-   '  ^"^0  Schools  of  Application  continued  till  1802,  when  the  estab- 

J^'^^ent  at  Chfilons  was  united  with  that  of  Metz,  and  Metz  became 

-     ^-t  it  has  since  continued  to  be,  the  seat  of  the  United  School  of 

triplication  for  the  two  services.    The  Polytechnic  students  who 
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aelect  the  Artillerie  de  terre^  Artillerie  ds  mer,  op  the  G^ie  milildire^ 
enter  here  to  receive  the  special  and  professional  instractiob  deemed 
leqaisite  to  fit  them  for  actual  employment. 

The  students  quitting  the  Polytechnic  in  the  manner  described  hi 
the  account  of  that  school,  at  the  average  age  of  twenty-one,  enter 
the  School  of  Application,  with  the  provi£donal  rank,  the  uniform,  and 
the  pay  of  sub-lieutenanta  (soua-lieutenantt,)  The  ordinary  term 
of  residence  is  two  years.  Under  special  circumstances  this  niay 
be  shortened ;  and  in  case  of  illness  or  want  of  application  indi- 
vidual students  are  occasionally  retained  for  a  third  year.  Bach 
new  body  of  students,  each  admisHon  or  promotion^  is  classified  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  the  students  composing  it  are  arranged 
in  order  of  merit  in  accordance  with  the  reports  of  the  pro^ 
feasors,  but  without  an  examination ;  at  the  close  of  the  seccind 
year  they  pass  a  final  examination  before  the  Board  of  Officera,  asid 
are  definitively  placed  in  the  corps  they  have  chosen,  the  artillery 
or  engineers,  according  to  the  order  of  merit.  They  are  allowed  iH 
count,  as  regards  retirement  from  the  service  and  towards  militAi^ 
decorations,  four  year's  service  on  account  of  the  two  years  passed 
at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  of  the  time  passed  in  preparing  f6t 
admission  to  it,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  their  admission  to  the 
School  of  Application. 

Metz  is  a  fortified  place  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  the  seat  of  war 
at  the  time  of  the  school's  first  foundation ;  it  is  on  Uie  line  of  rail- 
way to  Mannheim,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  point  where  this' 
branch  diverges  from  the  main  line  to  Strasbui^.     The  Mosellei' 
flows  through  the  town,  and  is  employed,  with  its  little  affiuent  th^' 
Seille,  in  the  military  defenses.     The  garrison  numbers  10,000  nifen? 
there  is  an  Arsenal,  a  school  of  Pyrotechny  for  the  raanufacttiTe  of - 
rockets,' two  Regimental  Schools,  one  6f  Artillery  and  the  other  of 
Engineers.     The  School  of  Application  occupies  buildings  erected ' 
on  the  site,  and  partly  the  original  buildings  themselves,  of  a  sap^ 
pressed  Benedictine  monastery.    Tliree  sides  of  the  cloistered  hlo- 
ntotlc  quadrangle  are  devoted  to  the  offices,  lecture-rooms,  gdleHia^ 
and  halls  of  study.     A  fourth,  formerly  the  ancient '  dmrch,  is  eon- ' 
verted  iiito  a  salU  d^n  mctnceuvrei.    There  is  An  adjoining  rei^d^e 
for  the  commandant ;  and  a  separate  modem  building,  four  storibA ' 
in  height,  afibrds  lodgbg  to  the  young  men. 

The  ealU  d€$  manasuvren  is  a  large  area  tinder  A  lofty  roof,  rising ' 
t<^  the  whole  height  of  the  building*  of  the  quadrangle ;  -it  coritahrt'' 
artillery  of  variot»:  descriptions,  mortars,  field  and  siege  gunfe  placed ' 
a»  in  a  battery,  and  is  amply  large  enotigh  to  Allow  carinori  tb  be- 
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P^^^  And  exercises  performed  when  the  state  of  the  weather  may 
it  desiribble, 

le  amphitheaters  or  lecture  rooms,  much  on  the  same  system' 

tli^ose  at  the  Polytechnic,  are  two  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the 

^^^^^   divisions*    Officers  of  the  artillery  and  engineers  who  are  ik 

X^K^'XiiOUt  are  entitled^  if  they  please,  to  attend  the  lectures,  and' 

officers  also  may  be  admitted  by  permission. 

le  galleries,  partly  on  the  ground  floor,  partly  on  the  first  floot^ 

tin  rery  good  collections  of  models  of  artillery,  ancient  and' 

^m,  of  sets  of  small  arms,  of  tools,  of  locks,  barrels  and  other' 

P^i^t^ns  of  muskets  in  various  stages  of  the  process  of  their  manual 

'Uure,  of  apecimens  of  carpentry  and  roofing,   of  minerals,  of' 

of  fortifications,  bridges,  cofier^ams,  locks,  <Sso.  ( 

^PJie  library  on  the  first  floor  has  an  adjoining  reading  room ;  audi 

it  ia  the  examination  room,  of  which  further  mention  will  be/ 

^^^^^s^e.     The  three  halls  of  study  (sallea  tfStude)  on  the  first  fiooc 

^^^     on  a  different  plan  from  those  of  the  Polytechnic,  each  onei 

v^x^g  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  whole  division  (seventy  stur 

^^xx^)    Three  rooroa  are  also  provided  for  the  professors  to  prepare! 

^t*«|i»  lectures  in, 

TPhe  bacracka,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  open  apace  used  for* 
^'■J^l  and  exercises,  form  a  lofty  and  handsome  buildings  entered  byK 
^%>^rate  staircasesy  the  ground-floor  rooms  of  each  being  assigned 
^  -^  servant,  who  undertakes  to  provide  attendance  for  all  the  young* 
'^Y^  lodging  in  th^  rooma  above.     The  rooms  are  eomfortabley/ 
^^^^s^yjdouble-bedded,  the  bedroom  serving  also  as  a  sitting  room^J 
'^'^'^^  a  smail  adjoining  closet  being  used  for  washing,  <fec    Twenty') 
^    ^rwenty^wo  i^pear  to  be  thus  accommodated  on  each  staircase  ;H 
^^^^^^  aw  lodgings  altogether  for  one  hundred  and  forty-five.     Alj 
number  of  the  senior  sab-lioutenants  would,  probably,  oa  i 
amval  of  the  new  cadets  from  the  Polytechnic,  bo  removed  to  f 
^*^ — ^iathetowsL  .> 


lere^  is  a  riding-school  adjoining  the  court;  stables,  fot  thirty* :| 

'^horses,  which  are  kept  fior  the  use  of  the  pupils,  and  lodgii^n 

^^    the  attendants  are  provided  in  the  neighborhood.  '^ 

*  -^Xu  mere  description  of  the  buildings  shows  at  once  that  the  sy»-  / 

^"^^is  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  Polytechnio^  1 

^^ung  men  of  twenty-one  and  twent3^two  years  of  age,  already -.i 

^^^4ing  *  provisional  comnussions  in  the  service,  receiving  the  pay 

^^it4,  wearing  the  unifprm  of  sub-lieutenants,  are  naturally  allowed  i 

^^^!  gre^r  freedom  of  action.    They  live,  and  paHly  also  study^r 

^^.^  in  ^Q. halls  of  studyi  but,  in  their,  Qwjpf  rooips;  they  take  theif »; 
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meals  in  the  town,  where  they  freqnent  the  cafe9  and  re$tauranU  of 
their  choice.  The  rappel  summons  them  every  morning  to  rise  and 
attend  a  ro]l-ca]l  at  half-past  five  or  six ;  military  exercises,  riding, 
or  interrogations,  similar  to  the  interrogations  particulihes,  require 
the  presence  of  a  portion  of  the  number,  but  the  rest  are  free  (o 
return  to  their  rooms.  At  ten  they  have  to  attend  either  the  day's 
lecture,  followed  by  employment  in  the  halls  of  study,  till  four 
o'clock  P.  M.,  or  they  proceed  at  once  to  the  halls  of  study,  and  set 
to  work  on  the  drawings,  designs,  projects,  &c.,  which  are  described 
hereafter  in  the  account  of  the  studies.  From  four  to  half-past  five 
P.  M.,  drill,  exercises,  and  riding  occupy  a  portion  of  the  number, 
probably  those  who  were  not  called  for  in  the  morning.  After 
half-past  five  they  are  left  to  themselves. 

This  ordinary  routine  of  studies  is  interrupted  in  the  summer 
months  by  the  occurrence  of  expeditions  for  making  sur\'ey8,  and 
for  measuring  and  sketching  machines  in  manufactories.  The 
young  men  are  sent,  two  together,  to  survey  {lever  h  boussole  ;)  singly 
for  the  reconnaissance  sketch  (lever  h  vue  ;)  and  generally,  a  certain 
number  are  distributed  about  a  district  not  too  large  for  an  officer  to 
make  his  round  in  it,  and  see  each  day  that  all  are  at  work.  The 
railways  afford  considerable  facilities ;  the  expeditions  never  occupy 
more  than  ten  days  at  a  time,  but  they  may  be  extended  as  far  as 
Strasburg. 

There  are  no  rSpetiteurs  in  the  school ;  but  the  system  of  interrO' 
gatioM  particulieres  is  carried  on ;  and  an  examination  by  the  pro- 
fessor and  an  assistant  professor  takes  place  after,  about,  every  eight 
or  ten  lectures. 

THB  STJLrr  AXD  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Staff  of  the  Institution  consists  of — 

1  General  Officer,  at  present  a  General  of  Brigade  of  Artillery,  as  Com- 
mandant 

1  Colonel  or  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Second  in  Command  and  Director  of  Studies, 
at  prp.«ent  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers. 

1  Major  of  ArtlUeiy, 

1  Major  of  Engineers. 

5  Captains  of  Artillery. 

6  Captains  of  Engineers. 

1  Surgeon  (Medecin- Major.) 

The  Commandant  is  taken  alternately  from  the  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers, and  the  conunand  lasts  for  five  years  only. 

The  Second  in  Command  is  always  chosen  from  that  arm  .of  the 
service  which  does  not  supply  the  Commandant. 

The  inferior  'ofiicers  of  each  rank  are  taken  in  equal  namben 
from  the  two  arms. 
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e  Staff  of*  Instractors  is  as  follows : — 

ProfesBor  cf  ArtiUery,  at  present  a  Captain  of  ArtiUerj. 
Assistant      ditto         also  a  Captain  of  ArtiUeiy. 

Profeasor  of  Military  Art,  charged  also  with  the  Course  of  Military  Le^- 
*ii  and  AdnrinistEttion  (a  Captain  of  Engineers.) 

Profossor  of  Permanent  Fortification  and  of  the  Attack  and  Defense  of 
» (a  Captain  of  Engineers.) 
V.      Assistant    ditto  ditto  (a  Captain  of  Engineers.) 

■  ^  ^     Professor  of  the  Course  of  Topography  and  Geodesy  (a  Captain  of  Ku- 
K^Ci^^rs'. 

1^     Professor  of  Sciences  applied  to  the  Military  Arts. 
<■ .  .    ^     Processor  of  Mechanics  applied  to  Machines  (a  Captain  of  Artillery.) 
^     Professor  of  the  Course  of  Construction  (a  Captain  of  Engineers.) 
^     Assistant  ditto. 

^    Professor  of  the  Qerman  language  (a  civilian.) 
"i     Professor  of  Veterinary  Art  and  Riding  (a  Captain  of  Artillery.) 
1     Assistant  ditto  (a  dvilian.) 

^^  .  Drawing  Master,  Chief  of  the  Drawing  Department  (a  civilian.) 

In  all,  nine  Professors,  font  Assistant  Professors,  and  one  Draw- 
Master. 

* 

"^-Ihe  School  employs  in  addition  an  administrative  staff,  consist- 
of^ 


Treasurer,  )  both  of  whom  must  have  been  OfiBccrs  in  the  Artillery  or 

Librartao,  )      Engineers. 

Principai  Clerk. 
•^  Assistant  Librarian. 
^^wo  Storekeepers,  intrusted  with  the  maihiel  belongmg  to  the  two  arma  -- 
On©  akiiled  Mechanic 
^^ue  skilled  Lithographer. 
^^^o  Fencing  Master. 

^*^*"ka  and  draughtsmen  are  provided  as  required. 

-*  he  school  is  under  the  general  superintendence  of  two  boards 

^^  Councils,  the  Superior  Council  and  the  Administrativie  Counoil. 

_    -*^l:ie  Superior  Council  consists  of  the  General  Commandant,  as 

^^^i^ent,  the  Second  in  Command,  the  Director  of  Studies,  ais 

^^-President ;  the  Major  of  Artillery,  and  the  Major  of  Engineers, 

I^^nnanent  merabei*8;  two  Captains  of  the  Establishment,  one  of 

^^*^  arm ;  two  Military  Professors,  one  of  each  arm ;  and  one  Ciip- 

]?^*^  of  the  Establishment ;  these  five  last  being  all  removable  at  the 

^^^ral  Inspections. 

^t*te  Superior  Council  has  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  programme 

^lie  studies  of  the  year,  of  suggesting  changes  in  the  regulatioiiB 

^•^ting  both  to  studies  and  discipline,  all  subject  to  the  approval 

^^  the  Minister  of  War;  of  preparing  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 

^*^^a^ed  list  of  the  students,  drawn  up  accordiog'to  their  conduct 

^d  progress  in  their  studies,  and  of  pointing  out  to  the  JuFy  of 

^^aminers  any  students  who  should  go  again  through  the  courses 
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ofj  the  year,  and  stay  in  consequence  an  additional  year  at  the 
B<iliool. 

*  When  questions  relating  to  the  instruction  are  brought  before  thfef 
Superior  Council,  the  whole  body  of  military  professors  attend  'and 
tiike  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  Council  is  thus  said  to  be  con' 
stituted  as  a  Board  or  Council  of  Instruction.  Improvendehts  aorir 
hfere  suggested,  and  are  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Jury  of  Ex- 
aibiners,  and  to  the  Minister  of  War ;  the  value  to  be  attached,  hi 
the  system  of  marks  or  credits,  to  each  particular  course  of  fitady 
is  determined;  a  statement  is  drawn  up  showing  what  printed 
works,  models,  <kc.,  are  wanted.  The  budget  itself,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Minister  of  War,  is  finally  drawn  up  by  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil in  its  ordinary  sittings. 

The  Administrative  Council,  composed  of  the  Second  in  Com- 
mand as  President,  the  two  Majors  of  Artillery  and  of  Engineers, 
one  Captain  and  one  Military  Professor,  and  the  Treasurer  as  Sec- 
retary without  the  right  of  voting,  takes  cognizance  of  all  the  fisaa- 
cial  and  other  business  matters  of  the  school. 

SUBJECTS  AND  HSTHOD  OF  BTUDT. 

The  studies  at  Mctz  consist  of  topography  and  geodesy,  includ- 
ing military  drawing  and  surveying  under  special  circumstances; 
field  fortification,  military  art  and  legislation,  permanent  fortifica- 
tion, and  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortified  places,  accompanied  by 
a  sham  siege,  without,  however,  executing  the  details  practically  on 
the  ground ;  architecture,  as  applicable  to  military  buildings  and 
fortifications ;  the  theory  and  practice  of  construction,  and  artillery. 
The  programmes  of  these  studies  are  inserted  at  length  in  the 
Appendix. 

The  instruction  is  given  principally  (as  at  the  Polytechnic)  by 
moans  of  a  series  of  lectures,  and  the  knowledge  which  the  students 
have  acquired  is  first  directly  tested  by  requiring  them  to  ereoate 
>liriou8  kinds  of  surveys  of  ground,  either  with  or  without  the  ilse 
of  instruments ;  to  prepare  drawings  of  buildings,  workshops,  and 
machines  in  full  detail  (plan,  elevation,  and  sections)  from  the  meas. 
urements  they  have  recorded  in  their  note-books  or  on  their 
sketches,  and  to  accompany  such  drawings  with  descriptive  memoirs 
of  all  particulars  and  calculations  that  may  be  necessary  to  exhibit 
their  purpose  or  efficiency  ;  to  draw  up  projects  and  lay  out  works 
of  field  and  permanent  fortification,  or  of  those  of  attack  or  defense 
of  a  particular  place  on  certain  given  data,  or  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground ;  to  design  a  military  building,  bridge,  ma- 
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chine,  or  piece  of  ordnance,  accompanied  by  estimates  and  descrip- 
tive memoirs,  showing  in  what  manner  the  instructions  and  condi- 
tioBs  under  which  it  was  drawn  up  have  been  complied  with ;  an^ 
tp  prepare  a  project  for  the  amelioration  of  the  works  of  defcns*. 
of  a  specified  portipn  of  a  fortified  place  known  to  be  defective  in 
«»»«  respects, 

rhe  instruction  during  the  first  year's  residence  is  common  to  the 
two  ^rxus;  and  the  time  is  appropriated  in  the  following  mannei^. 
xuuaely : — 

Dftyi. 

Military  art  and  legislatloiif 33 

TVjpographj  and  geodeey, 4*1 

f^ld  fortification, 59 

Permanent  fortilication, 88 

Theory  and  practice  of  construction, 77 

Total, ,284 

"^^e  sotM^kuUnafUs  who  complete  their"  first  year's  work  are 
^^"^••'eci  nearly  a  month's  vacation  during  November. 

*^e  instruction  given  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  during  the 
BCCon<i  year's  residence  is  not  entirely  the  same,  as  will  be  seen  by 
^^^'^paring  the  accompanying  table  of  the  yeai's  study : — 

Artillery.  Engineers. ' 
JMyi.  Dsjf. 

^Uitaxy  art  and  legislation, 2  • . . .     2 

TTopograpby  and  geodesy, ^8 28 

Attack  and  defense  of  plaoea, • 44  ....  44 

permanent  fortification, 44  ...  1 29 

-Artillery,  machines,  Ac. 81  ....  — 

theory  and  practice  of  constmcticm, 46  ....  42 

245  ...  245 
Brooght  forward  fh)m  first  year, 284  . . «  284  ^ 

Total, 529  .!.  529 

^^^  should  not  omit  to  state  that  there  is  a  short  course  on  the 

^^^^inary  Art. 
'*'*^«  lectures,  as  before  said,  begin  at  10  A.  M.,  and  they  last 
^^^lly  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  are  followed  by  work  in  the  halls  of 
^^^y.     It  would  appear,  however,  that  very  frequently  the  day's 

.  ^^pation  consists  simply  of  work  in  the  halls  of  study  (or  occa* 

^^'^^y  out  of  the  school  buildings,  when  the  students  are  sent  on 

^«  excursion ;)  and,  accordingly,  in  giving  the  account  of  the 

^^^^es,  a  day  or  day's  work  will  sometimes  mean  a  lecture  followed 

y  drawing  or  other  employment,  sometimes  this  drawing  or  other 

^P^oyment  without  any   lecture   preceding.     Taking  a  general 
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average,  the  proportion  appears  to  be  about  two  lectures  to  five 
fiances,  t.  f.,  aittings  without  lectures. 

The  system  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  accom- 
panying tables,  which  are  translated  from  the  Project  for  the  Em- 
ployment of  Hme  for  the  year  1851 — 2,  submitted  for  the  approTal 
of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  dates  in  the  first  column  indicate  the 
days  of  the  commencement  of  each  particular  study.  The  school 
year,  it  should  be  said,  begins  on  the  Ist  of  December. 

t         EMPLOTIISNT  OF  TDiE  FOB  THE  TRAB8  1851 — 1852. 


Ifonth  and 
Dftte. 


DscoinbQf  1 

9 

"       4 


January  12 
Febrnaiy  9 


Iteeh 
ti 


April 
May 


3 

13 

S3 

S9 
5 


JoM       38 


Joly 
•t 


14 
17 


Anoint     S 


•4 


10 
18 


90 


September 
October    8 

Nov.         3 
6 


SMond  DiTbios.    Fiiat  Year*t  Inalnietkm. 


Lactorei  oo  Military  Art  in  ) 

TopofraohT— Conventiona]  Tint!,  t   

Btody  or  iJiU  Drawiof  (in  tenia  with  cooloar  linea,) 

fPlatel 5^ 

Plates 5 

MiliUry  Art,^  Plate  3 5 

)Plate4 5 

iPlatei 9, 

Front  of  Cbrmdntaige, 

r  Plate  1.  Plan  of  the  whole, 3' 

Project  of  Field  J  Plaae  9.  Or|^nication  of  a  work, 8 

Fortification,  )  Plate  3.  DeUik  of  Construction, 4  ' 

(^Memoir, 4 

Plan  of  Stability  of  Revetmenta,  Jco 

Study  of  the  Drawing  vhnwing  the  effect, 

Plan  of  a  Build»  S  Oot-of-door  work, 91 

ing,  \  Laying  down  and  drawinf,  MeoMiir,    83  { 

Topographical  Trian^uiatioo, 

Oefileraent  and  Profiling  on  the  Grocnid, 

fSkeCebee, 14 

24 


Proj^jtofaBuiWiDgJgj^^fjf- 


Surrey  with  a  plane-  )  Out-of-door  work 0 


[Estimate,  .......    3^ 

table, }  Laying  down  and  drawing,  3  } 

One  day  free  in  case  of  bad  weather, 

To  find  the  Variation  of  the  Needle 


Survey  of  Ground  with  the  )  Out-of-door  work, B  t 

Compan, t  Laving  down  and  drawing,  9  j 

One  day  free  in  case  of  bad  weather, 

Reconnaissance  Plan — Out-  of-door  work, 

One  day  free  in  ease  of  bad  weather, 

Study  of  Shaded  Drawing  ( ftatkuret  and  colored.) 

Layhig  down  and  drawing  the  Survey  made  with  the  Com- 


i  Plate  1 
Plate  2 
Memoir, 


. . . .  61 
....  30v 
.  . . .    6  > 


Prefect  of  Fortification  on  Hilly  «  Plate  1  . 

Ground, (  Alemoir,. 

Last  day  of  week, 

Leave  lor  their  Vacation, 


19 
3 


There  remains  therefore  in  this  division :— 1st.  Three  free 
days  in  cose  of  bad  weather ;  one  after  each  survey. 
2nd.  Two  days  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  4th  and 
fith  November.    ToUl  fire  free  day. 

ToUl  of  the  days  employed  979  +  5daj«  free, , 


Nomber  of 


At- 
tend- 
ances. 


8 

9 

99 

94 

19 

9 
8 

38 

4 
3 

45 
13 


8 

9 

49 

22 


984 


Lee- 
tores 
before 
Work. 


4 
3 


9 
1 


8 


Total 
of 
Lec- 
tures. 


13 

7 

9 
I 


4 

6 

19 

29 

1 

1 

•••■•• 

1 

■* 

1 

1 

19 
10 
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EUFLOVHEXT  O 


B  rOK  Tin  TEAK  1861— I8GL 


Fhn  blTMon.    Bicand  Yai't  Innrociiim. 

P) 

■mbaor         1 

Ai- 
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'IVd( 

Bmickl 

30 
13 

■' 

AiiKli  iml  l>tfti« :— Pl.ii,  bituiLio.  with  pion  ind  aiic- 

S 

■ 

J 

ao 

iPIul  211 

(puus  jai 

pB))«i»iHiP«rn.iMniPonill«tiao  Jfii™„I. "i( 

■...h       a. 

IKTlLLEtl. 

MtuuMwnt  >nd  Ili«w- 
i>|i  of  •  Cuinuo, 19 

^JI,FOU»I.PlaM       ^^ 

Proiicl  of 'Fort^fiUtiwi" 
in6%,™.nd,PlM.3.M 

au 

ID 
"*'                IS 

urtiuwl,  BS 

PioJRt  fuiMicIiign.....  U 

lind.Gni  Cinvi-.  k°^.  B 

Ul.Df  down  dilU. 10 

• 

* 

'sxi '.'•."!:•;... 

9   < 

'■*        . 

'■.'*^^"'iS:;:i::::^ 

miou,    (5l.u»i......9 

Pnaft:l|-or.  C«a«.....M 

Oul-nM<BtWMk,«lT<WM.| 

(^lii'LinHonlboiion- 

i 

One  dii  frM  ID  cue  of  bid  w 

•^..«..'! 

Tmtinj  uf  Injina  out  Ciinpfc 
OprHlioa  it  B  Bhim  Hxi*, 

"^ 

, 

FISAL  BZA1I1KA7 


-Vbont  ux  weeks  of  free  or  voluntary  Btudy  is  allowed,  iramcdi- 
*^ly  prior  te  the  Final  ExaminBtion,  for  the  aub-lieo tenants  to  pre- 
P«e  for  their  last  effort. 
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The  examination  which  takes  place  prior  to  their  leaving  the 
School  of  Application,  is  entirely  conducted  by  a  board  of  six  offi- 
cers, under  the  presidency  of  a  general  officer  alternately  of  the 
artillery  or  engineers,  the  remaining  members  of  the  board  consist- 
ing of  a  general  officer  of  each  corps  and  three  field  officers  of  these 
corps ;  the  last  three  being  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
amining. It  takes  place  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  with  a 
small  interior  room  in  connection  with  it,  into  which  the  members 
of  the  board  retire  to  deliberate  at  the  end  of  each  student's  exam- 
ination. The  jury  assembles  each  year  at  the  period  fixed  by  the 
minister  of  war. 

The  three  examining  members  conduct  the  examination  of  the 
students  in  three  different  branches  of  study ;  the  first  more  particu- 
larly relating  to  artillery  science,  the  second  to  engineering  science, 
and  the  third  to  mechanical  science  in  its  connection  with  the  art 
of  war.  The  whole  of  the  students  who  are  to  leave  the  school  are 
first  examined  in  such  one  or  other  of  these  branches  of  study  as 
may  be  determined  on. 

The  student  under  examination  is  specially  questioned  by  the  ex- 
amining officer  in  his  subject,  and  occasionally  by  the  president  or 
any  other  member  of  the  board  that  may  wish  to  do  so,  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  As  soon  as  the  examination  of  the  student 
has  been  concluded,  the  board  retire  to  the  adjoining  room  and 
compare  their  notes  of  the  credits  they  have  severally  awarded  to 
the  student  under  examination,  and  they  also  examine  his  drawings, 
sketches,  and  memoirs  relating  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  has  been 
questioned,  and  prepared  during  his  two  years  of  residence  in  the 
school.  They  severally  note  the  credits  to  which  they  consider  him 
to  be  entitled  for  them,  and  adopt  the  general  mean. 

As  soon  as  the  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  students  in  this 
particular  study  has  been  finished,  the  examination  in  the  next 
branch  is  commenced,  so  that  five  or  six  days  elapse  between  the 
first  and  second  examinations  of  the  same  student ;  and  the  same 
interval  of  time  occurs  between  the  second  and  third  examinations. 

The  credit  allotted  to  each  student  by  the  board  of  examiners 
represents,  on  the  scale  of  0  to  20,  the  manner  in  which  he  hais 
replied  to  the  questions,  or  executed  the  drawings,  sketches,  me- 
moirs, &c.,  belonging  to  each  course.  The  importance  attached  to 
each  particular  branch  of  study  is  estimated  very  nearly  by  the 
amount  of  time  allowed  for  its  execution  divided  by  20  ;  and  tbe 
definitive  marks  which  each  student  obtains  for  that  branch  of  study 
is  obtained  from  the  products  of  the  numbers  respectively  repre- 
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fiODting  the  credit  for  answering,  and  that  for  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  has  been  examined. 

Tbe  final  classification  of  the  order  of  merits  in  each  arm  of  the 

service,  is  arranged  after  a  comparison  of  the  total  of  the  marks 

obt&ined  by  each  student.     This  total  is   the   sum  of  the   deh 

finitive  marks  gained  by  each  student  in  the  sciences  bearing  on 

Ritillery,  engineering,  and  mechanics  in  connection  with  the  art  of 

W,  for  the  talent  displayed  in  drawing,  sketching,  and  writing  mer 

XBoIrs,  and  for  skill  in  practical   exercises,  as  determined  by  th^ 

Insults   of  the  examination  conducted  by  the  jury  of  examiner^ 

*dde<3  to  the  marks  due  to  the  previous  classification  in  the  school, 

^th  the  weight  or  influence  equal  to  one-tliird  of  that  allowed  for 

tie  examination  by  the  jury. 

rhe  co-efficients  of  influence  for  the  present  year  are —  I 

P*or  those  particularly  relating  to  Artillery  Science, 39.29 

"  "  "  Kngineering  Science, .. .  63.75 

"  "  "  Mechanical  Science, 43.00 

^or  talent  in  drawing:,  sketching,  writing  memoirs,  Ac, . . .     6.80  1 

^or  practical  exercises, 16.75  , 

I^revious  classification  in  the  school, 45.30 

So  iliat  the  examination  conducted  by  the  jury  of  examiners 
exercises  an  influence  on  the  position  of  the  students  very  nearly 
approaching  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount. 

^^  is  this  final  classification  which  determines  their  seniority  Jn 
the  respective  services.  We  were  permitted  to  be  present  during 
the  examination,  which  was  entirely  oral,  of  two  of  the  sous-lieii- 
tenants y  before  tlie  jury  of  examiners. 

"*^e  questions  were  replied  to  with  great  fluency  and  readiness, 

Dut  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  examination  was  somewhat  limited  fdr 

"*^  object  in  view,  viz.,  that  of  awarding  a  credit  representing  the 

P^grcss  which  each  student  had  made  in  the  particular  science  on 

^ttich  he  had  been  questioned,  especially  as  that  credit  would  have 

^  ^cat  weight  in  determining  the  candidate's  future  position.* 

^^  quitting  the  School  of  Application  at  Metz,  the  sub-lieuten- 

f  of  artillery  and  engineers  respectively  join  the  regiments,  to 

^^t  they  are  then  definitely  assigned  as  second  lieutenants,  and 

;  *^uune  to  be  employed  in  doing  duty,  and  in  receiving  practical 

_^^ction  with  them,  until  they  are  promoted. 

•ir — '■ ' • ^ 

!_.  '*P  examinalioQ  chamber  is  a  small  room  in  tiie  school  buildio^s,  near  the  library,  oriia- 

'fU^y^  ^ith  portraits  of  Vauban,  and  of  D'Argen^on,  under  vrhAso  ministry  the  original 

^jT^^  %t  La  Ffre  afid  M€^%re«  vers  IbunUt-d.    At  a  large  table  unde^  these  portraits.  Md 

^^^^^f  across  the  room,  General  Morin,  Presidei>t»and  four  officers,  membi^rs  of  the  jury, 

|v7*  *^ed.    The  sixth  member  sat  at  a  small  (able  in  front,  near  the  blackboard,  at  whidh 

^J^^dent  afo<Ml.    The  Comaiandaef,  the  Director  of  Studies,  and  ths  other  offic(*ra  of  tOe 

^J*Were  feated  also  in  ihis  part  of  the  room.  i 

^«  ttddeat  who  vras  first  examined  wa«  quctaioned  pnrtljr  hj  the  examiner,  partly  by  the 
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suBSEQUEirr  ijreTRucnoN  and  emplot^ent. 

The  lieutenants  of  the  artillery  are  employed  on  all  duties  that 
will  tend  to  make  them  efficient  artillery  officers,  and  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  details  connected  with  the  drill,  practice,  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  artillery,  and  also  with  the  interior  economy  and 
discipline  of  a  regiment  of  artillery. 

After  the  officers  of  artillery  arc  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second 
captain,  but  not  before,  they  are  detached  from  their  regiments  and 
successively  sent  into  the  various  arsenals,  cannon  foundries,  powder 
mills,  and  small  arm  manufactories,  pyrotechnic  establishments,  and 
workshops,  in  order  that  they  may  become  practically  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  the  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture 
and  supply  of  artiller)%  rockets,  small  arms,  powder,  material  of  all 
kinds,  tools,  &c.,  and  also  with  the  construction  and  repair  of  the 
buildings  and  factories  required  for  these  purposes.  Sometimes 
they  are  employed  as  assistants  in  these  establishments.  The  in- 
spectors of  the  arms  of  regiments  are  selected  from  among  those 
who  Lave  become  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  small  arms. 

When  promoted  to  first  captains  they  again  rejoin  their  regi- 
ments, so  that  they  may  not  lose  the  quiilifications  and  knowledge 
required  from  a  good  practical  artillery  officer. 

Field-officers  of  artillery  are  employed  as  superintendents  and 
directors,  and  captains  as  sub-directors,  of  the  important  works  in- 
trusted to  their  arm. 

In  time  of  war,  the  officers  of  artillerj^  have  the  construction  of 
their  own  batteries,  and  the  direction  of  the  ordnance  in  battles  and 
sieges,  together  with  the  formation  of  movable  bridges  and  pass- 
ages by  boats. 

It  must  be  noticed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  practice  whicli 
prevails  in  England,  that  the  artillery  and  engineer  scniccs  manu- 
facture their  own  tools. 

The  young  engineer  officers  are  employed  with  the  men  of  their  * 
regiments,  and  with  them  pass  through  courses  of  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  field,  in  sapping,  mining,  field  fortification,  sham-sieges, 

pretiiileiit,  aiid  gave  hiit  au8W(.M*s,  workin.it  problems  and  drawing  illustrations  on  the  board 
m4  he  went  on.  He  was  asked  questions  as  to  the  details  of  the  steam-engine,  and  as  to  the 
method  of  casting  cannon.  Tlie  German  teacher  of  the  School  put  him  on  to  construe  Crom 
a  German  book,  and  tried  him  in  speaking ;  he  succeeded  just  pais&ably  in  both.  The  whole 
occupied  abont  three-quarteru  of  an  hour. 

The  second  student,  aOer  answering  similar  M:icniific  quef^ions,  had  opporluuiljr  girtn 
him  to  show  his  knowledge,  which  ^as  consideriible,  of  the  geology  of  the  neighborhood ; 
and  having  Uved  in  foreign  comitries,  he  was  able  lu  make  a  very  good  dispUiy  of  bin  knowl- 
edge of  German,  Bpanitfh.  Italian,  and  Eiii:li»h. 

Altf-r  each  examination  the  Jury  rciircd  iutu  the  inner  cabinet,  by  a  door  opening  to  it 
from  behind  their  seats. 
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bridges,  and  castrametalion.  During  this  practical  instrnction  one 
of  tiie  lieutenants  belonging  to  each  company  is  always  present, 
and  the  captain  of  the  company  visits  the  work  once  in  the  courac 
of  t.lnc  day. 

T*lie  duties  of  the  officers  of  engineers  in  time  of  peace  are  the 
construction,  preservation,  and  repairs  of  fortresses  and  fnilitary 
buil<3ings,  and  the  command  and  instruction  of  the  engineer 
soldiers. 

Xn  time  of  war,  the  officers  of  engineers  are  intrusted  with  the 
C013.  ^traction  of  works  of  permanent  fortification,  of  the  general 
wor^Ls  in  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortresses,  and  the  reconnais- 
sariLCie  connected  therewith. 

'ley  may  also  be  charged — 

^ith  the  construction  of  such  works  of  field  fortifications  as  the 
conamander-in-chief  or  the  generals  of  division  consider  necessary ; 
suoti  as  epaulmenU^  trenches,  redoubts,  forts,  blockhouses,  bridge- 
hca*cls,  intrenched  camps,  as  well  as  the  opening  of  commnnications, 
tho  establishment  of  bridges  resting  on  fixed  supports,  and  the 
fonnation  and  destruction  of  roads. 

-A.fter  the  officers  of  engineers  have  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
oi  second  captain,  and  not  before,  they  are  mostly  employed  apart 
from  their  regiments,  on  the  ctat  major  of  the  engineers  in  fortified 
towns  and  places,  either  in  charge  of  the  existing  military  build- 
"^Rs  and  fortifications,  or  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on,  or  assisting 
to  Carry  on,  such  new  works  as  are  in  course  of  construction  from 
^^c  to  time. 

W'e  have  already  stated  that  by  the  law  in  France  one-third  of 

^"<i  ofiBcers  of  the  army  is  obtained  from  the  military  schools ;  one- 

^*'*d  from  the  non-commissioned  officers  who  have  been  raised  to 

w^at  grade  from  the  ranks ;  while  the  remaining  third  is  placed  at  the 

^*^posal  of  the  supreme  executive  power.     As  regards  the  artillery 

'*^a  engineers  this  last  third  is  in  actual  practice  obtained,  like  the 

'^^  third  part,  from  the  Polytechnic  School,  so  that  only  one-third 

•       ^«e  officers  of  those  arms  are  promoted  from  among  the  non- 

^^missioned  officers,  and  these  seldom  rise  above  the  rank  of  cap- 

^*^-     Much  attention  is,  however,  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 

^^^c^tion  of  these  latter  officers,  and  we  found  that  four  officers  of 

S^neers  and  one  officer  of  artillery  so  promoted  were,  by  order  of 

*  Minister  of  war,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspectors -gen- 

^.    passing  through  the  School  of  Application  at  Mctz,  the  course 

^^struction  for  them  being  modified  on  their  account     And  it 

^otifidently  expected  that  a  large  number  of  those  officers  who 
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had  been  promoted  in  this  way  during  the  war  would  be  ordered 
to  the  School  of  Application  at  Metz. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  occasional  exchanges  of  ser- 
vice take  place,  during  the  first  year  of  residence  at  Metz,  among 
the  pupils  destined  for  the  artillery,  and  those  destined  for  the 
engineers. 

The  pay  of  officers  of  the  artillery  and  of  the  engineers  is  the 
same.  A  small  additional  allowance  is  granted  to  officers  of  artil- 
lery when  mounted. 

^  ABTILLERT  BJSQIHENTAL  SCHOOLS. 

'  There  are  ten  regimental  artillery  schools  established  in  places 
pr  towns  that  arc  usually  gai^isoned  by  the  troops  of  this  arm,  and 
one  of  these  schools  exists  at  Metz. 

I 

ENGINEER  REGIMENTAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  soldiers  of  the  engineers  appear  to  be  very  well  taught  in 
their  regimental  schools,  of  whicli*  there  are  three,  one  for  each 
regiment,  established  at  Metz,  Arras,  and  Montpellier,  where  the 
yegiments  are  usually  in  garrison.  The  strength  of  each  regiment 
i^  4,500  men. 

The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  has  for  its  object  to  afford, 
to  its  full  extent,  to  the  officers,  sous-officiers^  and  soldiers  of  the 
engineers,  the  requisite  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  to 
enable  them  satisfactorily  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  their  various  ranka, 
and  to  qualify  them  for  promotion  to  higher  rank. 

It  is  so  regulated  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  men  have 
learnt  the  nature  of  the  service  and  duties  of  a  soldier ;  and  that 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  practiced  sapper  is  cognizant 
of  mining,  and  the  practical  miner  is  acquainted  with  sapping. 

In  the  lowest  classes  the  men  begin  with  learning  to  read  and 
write ;  this  if  followed  by  arithmetic,  grammar,  writing  from  dicta- 
tion, and  composition.  The  next  subjects  are  special  mathematics, 
landscape,  plan,  topographical  and  architectural  drawing.  We  at- 
tended a  class  in  which  a  corporal  of  sappers  was  explaining  to  the 
mathematical  teacher  (a  civilian)  the  theory  of  the  inclined  plane, 
and  we  saw  a  large  number  of  their  drawings,  topographical  and 
architectural,  many  of  which  were  vcrj^  well  executed. 

The  theoretical  instruction  is  given  between  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  March,  the  practical  instruction  in  the  field,  (already 
noticed)  occupies  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  combined  courses  are 
completed  in  two  years. 
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RBQULAnOira  AND  PROORAinfES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

OP    THB 
DIFKBUL  SCHOOL  OF  APPUCATTOX  FOR  TUE  ARTILLERY  AND  ENOIKBERS  AT  MBTZ. 

(Abridged.) 

I.    POUCE  REGULATIONS. 

The  chief  Regulations  for  the  Police  of  the  Establishment  are  as  follows : — 
I.  Barracks. — The  Students  are  lodp^d  in  Barracks  in  the  School,  under  the 
command  of  a  Captain  of  tlie  Staff,  with  the  title  of  Ck)mraandant  of  the  Quar- 
ter. They  take  their  meals,  however,  out  of  the  Barracks,  in  the  town.  They 
»ro  allowed  free  egress  and  ingress  fVom  and  to  their  Barracks,  from  the  call  at 
Sin  the  morning  to  10  at  night,  excepting  during  the  hours  devoted  to  lectures 
aid  the  studies  in  the  rooms.  During  these  hours  they  must  give  special  notice  of 
their  times  of  going  out  and  coming  in. 

IL  Oroaxization  INTO  BRIGADES  AND  SECTIONS. — Each  Division  is  arranged 
^  Brigades  of  thirty  Students  at  the  utmost,  and  each  Brigade  in  two  sections. 
The  Students  of  Artillery  and  those  of  the  Engineers  constitute,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, separate  Brigades.  A  Captain  of  the  Staff  is  attached  to  each  Brigade  for 
Jta  superintendence.  Tlie  students  in  these  Brigades  and  Sections  are  arranged 
™  the  order  of  merit  which  they  held  on  entrance,  and  the  first  Student  on  the 
^  of  each  Brigade  and  of  each  section  of  a  Brigade  is  called  its  Chief  This 
•'Tangement  is  preserved  at  their  messes,  which  are  held  at  the  Restaurateurs*, 
®*^  •ection  of  fifteen  having  its  own  table,  and  its  chief  being  the  head  of  the 
oeaa.  Private  bills  or  private  additions  to  the  mess  are  forbidden,  the  maximunoi 
pnce  for  the  daily  faro  being  fixed  by  the  Commandant  of  the  School. 

^^  Conduct  of  the  Stcdekts. — All  games  of  chance  are  forbidden ;  and 
My  debts  discovered  are  punished  If  a  Student  continues  long  without  pay- 
ing such,  he  is  reported  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

^'  Ikspection  of  Work  ix)ne  within  tue  House. — No  work  or  drawing 
^y  ^  done  out  of  the  rooms  of  study,  except  in  cases  of  illness. 

'^  "^orks  to  be  executed  by  the  Students  are  considered  as  service  ordered 
.    °6  done,  which  must  bo  completed  at  the  hours  and  within  tlio  period  fixed 
^  ^"O   order  of  the  day.    Students  who  are  in  arrears  of  work  at  the  end  of 
^  first  year  are  required  to  finish  them  during  the  time  of  vacation. 

Sop^DiXEXDENCE  OP  ouT-OF-DOOR  WoRK. — After  describing  facilities 

^^^  to  the  Students  for  working  in  tho  country,  and  stating  minutely  the 

^     ^  to  be  followed,  tho  directions  add  that  "on  bringing  back  their  plana, 

^*^^s  must  present  their  eketchcs,  and  all  tho  notes  taken  by  them,  in  their 

f  ^  ®*^t€,  to  the  Officer  of  the  Stall*  intrusted  to  inspect  them.     They  can  not 

e  Q  to  p^^  ^ijjjjr  ^Qrk  into  shape  till  this  Officer's  vit-a  has  been  affixed  to  the 

^y^^  iiotes,"  &C. 

.      '    ^A^CATION. — There  is  one  vacation  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.     Any 

^^  ^*'  ^ny  single  student,  under  pimishment,  may  be  deprived  of  this.     Any 

,  ^  \vhich  tho  Professor  gives  a  mark  below  7,  must  bo  considered  iucom- 

w    k   ^^*^  *^  ^^  ^^^^  again.     Students  are  kept  up  in  vacation  to  finish  their 

^^    '    V>vit  if  it  is  done  within  fifteen  days,  and  marked  by  the  Professor's  visa, 

^^^  cdlowed  to  go  away  for  the  rest  of  tho  vacAtion. 
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Young  OfficorSi  after  their  final  examination,  are  subject  to  all  the  Begula- 
tioDs  of  the  Scbool,  down  to  the  moment  of  their  leaving  the  town. 

IT.    REGULATIONS  FOR  ESTIMATING  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  WORK  EXECUTED. 

The  time  devoted  to  each  of  the  courses  in  the  School,  to  the  works  of  every 
kind  which  belong  to  it,  to  the  exercises,  drill,  theoretical  instructions^  &a,  ia 
fixed  in  accordance  with  programmes  approved  by  the  Minister  of  War;  and 
tlio  Table  similar  to  that  g^ven  at  pages  180 — 181,  exhibiting  the  employment, 
is  each  year  submitted  for  his  approbation  by  the  Superior  Coxmcil  of  the 
School 

Every  kind  of  work,  such  as  the  out-door  operations,  sketches,  drawings, 
memoirs,  calculations,  interrogations,  manipulations,  manoeuvres,  drill,  Aa,  is 
valued  by  the  Professor  or  Officer  of  the  Staff  charged  with  its  direction,  by  the 
product  of  two  numbers,  one  representmg  the  merit  of  its  execution,  and  the 
other  the  importance  of  the  work. 

The  numbers  representing  the  merit  of  the  execution  or  instruction  are  rega- 
lated  by  the  scale  of  0  to  20,  as  at  the  Polytechnic  School. 

The  co-efficient  of  importance  is  found  by  dividing  tlio  number  representing 
the  maximum  value  allowed  for  the  execution  of  any  work  by  20,  the  maximum 
credit  for  merit;  and  the  number  representing  tlio  maximum  value,  allowed 
for  the  execution  of  any  work  has  reference  to  all  the  circumstances  bearing 
upon  its  execution.  It  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  hours  appropriated  to  its 
execution ;  and  in  estimating  this  number  of  hours,  regard  is  had,  not  only  to 
the  time  occupied  in  making  the  dra\dng,  but  also  to  that  whfbh  is  necessary 
for  the  calculations,  essays,  and  sketches  indispensable  to  its  execution.  The 
.cctures  are  rc(!koned  at  one  and  a  half  hour^  and  the  sittings  in  the  Halls  of 
Study  at  four  and  a  half  hours. 

The  number  of  hours  inserted  in  the  Table  giving  the  distribution  of  the  time 
employed,  being  insufficient  for  the  composition  of  the  memoirs,  specifications, 
estimates,  Ac,  the  value  given  for  this  kind  of  work,  of  which  a  great  part  is 
performed  out  of  the  Halls  of  Study,  is  fixed  at  twice  the  number  of  hours  in- 
serted in  the  Table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  time  employed. 

The  interrogations  are  the  subject  of  a  special  credit,  the  maximum  being 
equal  to  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  lectures,  multiplied  by  one  and  a 
half  hour,  the  length  of  each  lecture. 

The  credit  given  for  a  work  performed  outside  the  school  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  one,  equal  to  one- third  of  the  total  credit,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Officer 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  work,  who  estimates  the  zeal  and  apti- 
tude of  the  student;  the  other,  equal  to  two-thirds,  is  applied  by  the  Professor, 
and  given  according  to  the  merit  of  the  work. 

The  sum  of  the  credits,  given  for  work  of  all  kinds  in  a  course  of  study, 
forms  the  maximum  credit  for  the  course. 

The  method  of  fixinp:  the  credit  for  the  execution  of  works,  according  to 
the  time  devoted  to  thum,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  exercises,  practice, 
and  drill. 

When  the  time  granted  for  the  execution  of  any  work  has  expired,  the  Direct- 
or of  Studies  sends  this  work  to  the  Professor  for  his  examination,  who  estab- 
lishes the  number  or  credit,  showing  its  importance,  and  returns  it  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Studies. 
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Rrery  work  which  has  boen  finished  and  examined,  is  marked  by  the  Pro- 

feasor  by  a  namber  representing  its  merit,  which  number  may  be  fractional.      •' 

This  is  multiplied  by  the  number  representing  its  importance,  and  the  nearest 

vbole  number  resulting  from  this  product  expresses  the  value  of  the  examined 

work. 

Eveiy  unfinished  work  receives  a  provisional  value,  and  is  then  returned  to 
the  person  executing  it,  and  as  s(X)n  as  it  has  been  completed  a  second  ovalua.- 
tion  is  made,  but  only  two-thirds  of  the  difTerence  between  the  first  and  second 
eTaluationa  is  added  to  tlie  first ;  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  works 
which  have  been  valued  below  seven,  or  to  those  which  have  been  amended  o^ 
rwommenced.  * 

Krery  work  which  has  not  been  executed  by  the  student  is  marked  0 ;  but 
the  grounds  for  its  non-execution  are  placed  before  the  Jury  of  Examination. 

In  the  event  of  two  papers  being  so  similar  that  it  is  evident  one  must  hav4 
^fi  copied  from  the  other,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  which  has  heeii 
copied  from  the  otlier,  both  are  marked  0. 

-^tid  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  proved  that  there  was  no  complicity  between 
the  authc-rs  of  the  two  papers,  the  copied  paper  Ls  the  only  one  canceled. 

^t  the  end  of  each  year's  study,  the  Council  of  the  School  makes  a  classifica: 

tJon  of  the  students  of  the  two  divisions. 

^^  of  these  classifications  is  formed  of  the  following  elements : —  [ 

*rt.  Jfotes  of  conduct  given  by  the  General  commanding  and  the  Colonel 

^^°d  m  Command.  [ 

2oa.  Kotes  ^f  appreciation  given  by  the   General  Commanding,  and  th6 

Oolonol  Second  in  Command,  and  by  the  Officers  of  the  Staff  of  the  School.       ' 

^^  Tables  of  credits  given  by  two  Field  Officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engf- 

^®^on  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  with  which  they  are  charged. " 

"^  Tables  of  credits  given  by  each  Professor  for  the  works  of  all  kinds,  in- 

^^"^*»ons,  &c.,  of  his  course. 

-"ie  claggjfl^^jiQjj  of  the  first  year  comprehends  all  the  works,  drill,  and  prac- 

^  ®3cecuted  during  the  first  year,  which  have  been  valued,  as  well  as  tho 

^  ^^  appreciation  and  of  conduct.  ' 

^^  '^Umber  appropriated  to  these  notes  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  is  equal 

.   ^  '^ioioty  of  the  total  number  allowed  for  the  two  years  of  study. 

,      ^  ^^^s?*ification  of  the  students  of  the  second  year  presents  the  reunion  of 

^'"ka  executed  by  them  since  their  entrance  into  the  school. 

®  itiaxlmum  number  of  credits  appropriated  to  all  the  Officers  of  the  Staff, 

.  ,        *^^  of  appreciation,  is  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  of  all  the  courses 

^^^ttic  number,  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  is  assigned  to  the  notes  of 
.      ^^^ion  given  by  the  General  commanding  and  the  Second  in  Command, 
g^ "     -*>  the  notes  of  conduct  given  by  tho  General  commanding  and  the 

Tj.         ^'^  Command  form  one-fiftieth  of  the  total  value. 
I'ablfk        *^  cla.e8iflcation  of  each  division  the  Director  of  Studies  abstracts  mto  a 
BelovJ-  ^^^^  ^''™'  ^^^  ^'^^  elements  which  should  enter  into  this  classification'. 

[jjm         ^Hq  name  of  each  student  are  inserted  all  the  credits  which  belong  to 
nomb^r*^  tho  total,  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  20,  is  the  definitive 

»j»jj  ^      Of  the  classification  of  each  student. 
thinfif      "^^rector  of  Studies  appends  to  these  Tiiblos  a  report  containing  every- 
^*liich  affords  a  means  of  estimating  the   work,  the  conduct  of  each 
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student,  the  delayB,  and  the  caufies,  Ac.  In  giving  the  names  of  the  students 
whose  credits  are  less  than  7,  he  proposes,  conformably  with  the  Begulationa,  the 
measures  that  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  them. 

The  Superior  Council  of  the  School  being  assembled,  the  different  Tables 
furnished  by  the  Professors  and  by  the  Officers  of  the  Stafl^  as  well  as  those  in 
which  they  are  summed  up,  are  collated,  and  the  list  of  classifications  for  each 
division  and  for  each  arm  is  fixed  separately,  with  the  definitive  numbers  repre- 
senting the  credits. 

These  classified  lists  indicate  for  each  anu  the  new  rank  of  the  Students,  their 
rank  at  admission  to  the  School  of  Application  and  of  passage  to  the  first 
division,  tlie  sura  of  the  values  for  the  works  executed  by  them,  and  all  the 
elements  which  would  tend  to  enable  a  proper  judgment  to  be  formed  of  their 
merits  and  conduct. 

The  Superior  Council  adds  to  it,  if  there  be  any  necessity  for  it,  notes,  expoe- 
ing  the  grounds  which  have  contributed  to  the  principal  alterations  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  Student,  and  points  out  those  whose  credit  is  less  than  7,  as 
well  as  those  who  by  their  bad  conduct  deserve  to  become  the  object  of 
exceptional  measures. 

Examination  for  Leaving. 

Each  year  the  General  commandmg  the  School  determuies  by  lot,  at  least 
one  month  in  advance,  the  order  in  which  the  examinations  for  the  promotions 
in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  are  to  take  place.  The  Students  belonging  to 
the  same  arm  can  change  among  themselves,  but  eight  days  ailer  the  lots  have 
been  dra^vn  the  list  of  the  order  of  examination  is  definitely  closed-  The 
General  commanding  the  School  makes  known  at  the  same  period  the  order  of 
the  examinations  and  the  division  of  the  subjects  between  these  examinations. 

The  General  commanding  the  School  places  before  the  General  of  Division, 
President  of  the  Jury  of  Examination,  the  following: — 

1st.  The  division  of  the  subjects  between  the  three  examinations. 

2ud.  The  order  of  examination  of  the  Arms,  and  of  the  students  of  each 
Arm. 

3rd.  The  provisional  classification  of  the  students  of  the  first  division  made 
by  the  Superior  Council. 

4tli.  The  particular  reports  relating  to  each  student  made  by  the  General 
commanding  the  School. 

5th.  The  list  of  the  propositions  made  by  the  Superior  Council  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sitting  at  which  it  was  agreed  to. 

6th.  The  classilication  of  the  Students  of  the  second  Division. 

Tth.  Tables  of  questions  established  for  each  course. 

8th.  The  abstracts  of  tlie  sittings  of  the  Superior  Council  held  since  the  last 
examination. 

The  Student  Sub-lieutenants  are  successively  examined  in  all  the  branches 
composing  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  of  the  School.  The  theo- 
retical knowledge  is  grouped  in  three  series,  each  of  which  is  the  object  of  a 
particular  trial. 

The  drill  and  practice  are  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  Jury,  who  cause 
the  command  to  be  given  to  the  Sub-licutcnaut,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  amount  of  their  instruction,  and  to  assign  marks  of  merit  to  them 
individually. 
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T^Bttbfecte  of  the  three  examinations  are  divided  in  the  following  manner* 

First  Examination,  made  by  the  Field  Officer  of  Artillery  in  tlie — 
Course  of  Military  Art. 
Course  of  Artillery. 
Oourse  of  Veterinary  Art. 
Sham  Siege  (part  relating  to  Artillery.) 
Course  of  Military  Law  and  Administration. 
Second.   Examination,  held  by  the  Field  Officer  of  Kngincors. 

Course  of  Permanent  'Fortification  and  the  Attack  and  Defense  of 

Places. 
Course  of  Construction. 

Sham  Siege  (part  relating  to  the  Engineering.) 
-inird.  Examination,  hold  by  the  third  Examiner,  taken  either  from  the  Ar- 
^^  or  Engineers,  in  the— 

Course  of  Mechanics. 
Course  of  Applied  Sciences. 
Course  of  Topography  and  Geodesy. 
German  Language. 

^^'y  Student,  on  presenting  himself  before  the  Examiners,  submits  for  their 

■pprobation  the  drawings  and  luanuscripta  relating  to  the  subjects  on  which  tlie 

J^.       *^tion  is  to  bear.     Independent  of  the  questions  wliich  are  placed  before 

"7  the  Examiners,  the  Student  Sub-Heutenant  must  reply  to  any  objections 

^estions  which  tho  members  of  the  Jury  may  think  fit  to  address  to  him. 

®  German  Master  directly  questions  tho  Students,  if  tho  Jury  wish  it.     The 
lesBors  or  their  Assistants  must  be  present  at  the  examinations  relating  to 
U^'r  course 

,77  ®^>on  as  the  examination  is  ended,  tho  members  of  the  Jury  roture  to  an 
J  uiiug.  room  with  closed  doors,  to  determine  on  tlie  amount  of  marks  to  bo 
V^  ^  the  Student  examined. 

Wh 

**©xi  the  trials  of  all  kinds  are  finished,  the  Jury  proceed  to  the  definitive 
^Cation  of  tho  Students  belonging  to  each  arm.     In  making  this  classifica- 
,    '^g^ard  is  had  to  the  following  considerations : — 

*  ^    Kach  examination  has  a  co-efficient  of  importance  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 

^«<&rent  courses  which  are  included  in  it. 

f,        '    The  co-efficient  of  importance  for  drawing  is  equal  to  the  ^V  of  the  sum 

^    ^  Ot)-cfficients  of  the  three  examinations. 

con  ^^®  co-efficient  of  importance  of  the  practice,  drill,  Ac.,  is,  as  for  the 

g^.  ^*^*S  the  sum  of  tho  co-efficients  appropriated  to  the  works  taught  in  tho 

Q^  'Multiplying  tho  co-efficients  of  importance  by  the  mean  number  of  marks 
Q^^^.^^^U  obtained  by  tho  Students  in  the  diflcrent  examinations,  the  definitive 
^j^.    .     "Vvhich  must  be  assigned  to  each  Student  in  tho  Table  of  Classification  is 

^j.^     ^  classification  of  the  School  enters  into  the  definitive  classification  for  a 
^j^  ^qual  to  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  the  three  examinations,  \%nthout 

,1^^,  *^^«5ing  the  valuation  of  the  drawings ;  this  value  is  added  to  the  credits 

,jj^^*^ined  above. 
M        ^    Jury  give   an  account  of  tlie   proceedings  of  the  examinations   in  a 
^^^^-vtrbal'^  addressed  to  the  Minister  by  the  General  acting  as  President. 
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UL    PROGRAMME  OF  THE  ARTILLERY  COURSE. 

FIRST    PART. INTRODUCTION. 

Twenty-9ix  Lectures  common  to  Students  of  both  Arms. 

First  Lecture. — (1.)  Dofinitiou  of  tho  word  Artillery.  Material,  personnel, 
science.    Object  and  division  of  tbo  course. 

FIRST  SECnOK. — EFFECTS  OF  POWDER, 

Ideas  on  tlie  origin  of  powder  and  its  use  in  fire-arms ;  mealed  or  pulverized 
powder;  powder  in  grain.  General  conditions  which  powder  ought  toaaUfifyf 
action  of  each  of  its  component  parts.  Proportion  of  component  parts  used  in 
France.     Fulmi-ligneux. 

Considerations  on  tlio  physical  properties  of  powder.  Size  of  the  grains  ax- 
pressed  by  tbo  number  of  grains  to  the  gramme.  Density  of  the  grain9  and 
specific  density  of  tlie  powder ;  circumstances  causing  them  to  vary.  Effects  of 
damp  upon  powder. 

Second  Lecture. — (2.)  Combustion  of  powder.  Different  modes  of  ignition  of 
powder.  Research  respecting  the  laws  of  its  combustion,  process  of  observar 
tion  employed,  laws  discovered.  Influence  of  the  density,  the  composition,  the 
mode  of  manufacture,  the  damp,  tho  tension  and  temperature  of  the  surroundr 
ing  gases. 

Combustion  of  tho  grains  of  powder.  Calculation  applied  to  the  spherical 
grain.     Tho  formula  is  applicable  to  the  irregular  grains  of  ordinary  powder. 

Calculation  of  tho  density  of  tho  gases  of  powder  in  a  fixed  space^  on  tb* 
hypothesis  of  a  simultaneous  ignition  of  the  grains.  Discussion  of  the  formula 
obtained ;  influence  of  the  density  of  the  grains,  of  the  duration  of  their  com- 
bustion and  of  the  space  in  which  the  powder  is  inclosed. 

Inquiry  into  tho  rapidity  of  ignition  of  charges  of  powder.  Experiments 
made  upon  trains  of  powder,  and  upon  gun-barrels  filled  with  powder.  Condu- 
aions  drawn  fi'om  the  results  obtained. 

TItird  Lecture. — (3.)  Calculation  of  the  density  of  the  gases  of  tho  powder  on 
the  hypothesis  of  successive  ignition. 

Results  of  the  appUcation  of  the  formula  to  cliarges  of  a  spherical  and  a 
truncated  form. 

Tension  of  the  ga^es  of  powder.  Impossibility  of  determining  it  by  con- 
siderations of  a  purely  theoretical  nature.  Experimental  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion. Experiments  by  Rum  fort;  description  of  his  apparatus.  Results  obtained. 
Formula  representing  them.     Observations  on  these  results. 

Fimrth  Lecture. — (4.)  Kffeots  of  powder  in  a  fixed  space. 

Hollow  projectiles.  The  readiest  bursting  of  a  hollow  sphere  takes  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  plane  of  a  great  circle.  Determination  of  the  minimum 
bursting  char^'c ;  law  by  whicli  this  cliargo  varies  with  the  thickness  of  tbo 
envelope.  Influence  of  tho  fuse-hole  of  hollow  projectiles ;  weakening  of  the 
envelope  of  the  shell,  diminution  of  tho  charge;  Ions  of  gas,  increase  of  the 
charge.  Effects  of  tho  shock  of  the  exploding  gases ;  means  of  estimating  it 
Influence  of  the  vivacity  of  the  powder  in  burning.  Number  and  rapidly  of 
the  explosions. 

ifollow  cylinders  burst  more  easily  longitudinally  than  transversely.     Conse- 
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quenws  of  this  principle  relatively  to  the  employment  of  a  fibrous  metal  for  the 
imno&cture  of  arms.     Thickness  necessary  to  resist  bursting. 

Fifth  Lecture. — (5.)  Effects  of  powder  in  cannon. 

Analytical  theory  of  tho  effects  of  powder  in  cannon. 

Equation  of  the  problem.  General  expressions  of  tho  quantity  of  force  exer- 
cised by  the  expansion  of  tho  gases, — of  tho  density  of  tho  different  sections 
of  gas  and  of  their  tension.  Differential  eqnations  of  tho  motion  of  the  gases, 
of  the  projectile,  and  of  the  gun.  Equation  of  condition  leading  to  tho  estab- 
lishment of  the  general  formula  which  determines  tho  position  of  a  stratum  of 
gM  in  the  terms  of  tho  function  of  its  original  position,  and  of  tho  other  data  of 
^  question.  General  relations  between  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  and  that 
of  the  gun. 

J^enaty  of  the  stratum  of  gas  at  a  given  moment.  Position  of  the  stratum 
which  has  a  maximum  density. 

^ttft  Lfcture. — (6.)  Approximative  solution  applicable  to  the  cases  ordinarily 
■«t  with  in  practice.  Hypothesis  relating  to  tho  velocity  and  tho  tension  of 
^ffwent  strata  of  gas. 

Relations  between  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  and  that  of  tho  gun.  Ap- 
proximate expression  of  the  amount  of  force  duo  to  the  expansion  of  the  gases ; 
«**  to  be  followed  in  the  execution  of  tl;o  arithmetical  calculations.  Formula 
*^*''g^to  determine  the  velocity  of  tho  projectile.  General  considerations  on 
rt»  state  of  the  gases  of  powder  during  the  burning  of  tho  charge.  Influence 
of  the  motions  of  tlio  projcctilo  and  of  the  bottom  of  the  bore  on  the  distribu- 
*»on  of  the  gases  at  each  instant  Influence  of  tho  successive  generation  of  tho 
8^**^  combined  with  tho  enlargement  of  the  space  which  incloses  them  on  their 
***®*y  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  phenomenon. 

^sfenth  Lecture. — (7.)  Influence  of  the  vent  and  of  the  windage  of  tho  pro- 
JoetUe  on  the  effects  of  powder  in  cannon. 

^termination  of  tho  loss  of  velocity  occasioned  by  the  windage  of  the  pro- 

^^^^    Influence  of  the  weight  of  the  piece  upon  the  velocity  of  the  projectile. 

^^tiCQ  q[  ^Ijq  weight  of  the  projectile  on  tension  of  the  gases  and  upon  the 

ocitieg  of  the  two  bodies  set  in  motion.     Influence  of  the  weight  of  tho 

T^BT^  of  powder.     Cliarge  giving  the  maximum  of  velocity.     Influence  of  tlio 

and  density  of  tho  grains  of  tho  powder  as  well  as  other  circumstances 

*<^n  cause  a  variation  in  the  law  of  generation  of  tho  gases.    Advantage 

^*ry  rapid  combustion  in  sliort  pieces  and  of  slower  combustion  in  long  ones. 

yhth  Lecture. — (8.)  Influence  of  tho  length  of  bore;  circumstances  which 

.     ^  U;  lengtli  corresponding  to  tho  maximum  of  velocity.     Comparison  of 

ft*  *^^^^^^'^  of  motion  of  the  projectile  and  of  the  gun.    Trial  of  a  formula 

*^  to  represent  their  relation.     Determination  of  this  relation  with  the  help 

/*^<i  balistic  pendulum. 

^^^au  pressure  exorcised  on  the  projectile  during  its  passage  through  the 

.      •     Injuries  produced  in  guns  by  tiring;  enlargement  of  metal  and  cracks; 

'K^^nt  and  percussion  of  the  projectile. 

"»^reQt  effects  of  the  percussion ;  means  tried  to  prevent  injuries  (in  geu' 

I     OoQgiderations  on  tho  metals  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ordnance. 

^^^'^g  i?ith  elongated  cartridge ;  use  of  wooden  bottoms  and  wads. 

*  ^^  Lecture. — (9.)  Examination  of  the  proper  means  for  measuring  the 

^«  of  powder.     Eprouvettos  of  diflerent  sorts.     lOxijerimental   processes 
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foandod  on  the  measure  of  the  velocity  of  the  projectile.  Grobert'a  rotatory 
machine.  Procees  of  Colonel  Dobooz.  Process  based  on  the  employment  of 
an  electric  current.     Method  by  ranges  (mentioned  here  by  way  of  note.) 

Balistic  pendulum.  Pendulum  of  Robins,  of  d'Arcy,  of  Hutton.  Improre* 
monts  introduced  in  France  into  the  construction  of  these  apparatus.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  pendulums  in  use  at  the  present  day ;  cannon  pendulum ;  musket 
pendulum. 

Tenth  Lecture. — (10.)  Analytical  theory  of  the  balistic  pendulum. 

1.  Receiver  pendulum ;  formula  which  gives  the  velocity  of  the  projectile. 

Determination  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  formula,  and  the 
degree  of  approximatfbn  necessary.  Simplification  of  the  calculation 
of  the  velocities  in  the  case  of  firing  several  times  consecutively. 

2.  Cannon  pendulum.     Amount  of  recoil  in  the  gun.    Percussion  of  the 

knife-edges  of  the  pendulum.     Case  where  there  is  none.     Means  of 

correcting  the  position  of  the  center  of  percussion. 
Eleventh  Lecture. — (1 1.)  Examination  of  the  effects  of  the  recoil  upon  guns 
and  their  carriages.     The  question  may  bo  considered  as  resolving  itself  into 
two  others. 

1.  Percussions  of  the  carriage  upon  the  points  supporting  it;  analytical 

solution.     Determination  of  the  percussions  and  of  the  force  of  the 
recoil  in  the  case  of  carriages  on  wheels,  and  that  of  mortar  beds. 
Graphic  solution  of  the  same  question  by  an  analysis  of  the  force 
which  acts  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bore.    Modification  of  the  sketch 
according  to  the  diflerent  cases  presented  by  the  direction  of  fire  rela- 
tively to  the  ground. 
Twelfth  Lecture. — (12.)  Discussion  of  points  relating  to  the  percussion  of  the 
carriage  upon  its  supports,  and  to  the  force  of  the  recoil.     Influence  of  the 
elevation  of  the  line  of  fire ;  of  the  inclination  of  the  ground  or  of  the  plat- 
form ;  of*  the  length  of  the  carriage  in  proportion  to  its  height  and  of  the  friction 
which  results  from  the  contact  of  the  trail  witli  the  ground.     Velocity  of  recoil 
of  the  collective  apparatus.     Deterniination  of  the  extent  of  the  recoil  on  a 
given  ground.     Recoil  of  the  ditTorcnt  pieces  of  ordnance  in  use.     Case  in 
which  the  forepart  of  the  carriage  has  a  tendency  to  be  lifted  up;  veloci^  of 
this  motion ;  determination  of  the  effect  resulting  from  it. 
Tliirteenth  Lecture.— (U.) 

2.  Percussions  produced  by  the  gun  upon  its  carriage.     Determination  of 

the  amount  of  percussion  of  tlie  breech  upon  the  elevating  screw,  and 

of  that  of  the  trunnions  upon  the   trunnion  holes.      Discussion  of 

points  relative  to  the  effects  produced.     Influence  of  the  elevation  • 

of  the  dimensions  of  the  gun,  and  of  the  proportion  of  its  weight  to  that 

of  the  entire  apparatus. 

Effect  of  the  elasticity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus.    It  diminishes 

the  wear  of  the  parts  struck,  and  renders  it  necessary  to  take  into  account  th^ 

velocity  of  the  parts  striking. 

Fourteenth  Lecture. — (14.)  Effects  of  powder  in  mines.  Historical  notices. 
Dimensions  of  the  boxes  containing  the  powder.  Consiiderations  on  the  efifects 
of  the  expansion  of  the  gases  in  an  indefinite  or  limited  compressible  medium. 

Definitions  having  reference  to  craters  and  chambers  ot  mines.  Ordinaiy 
charge  of  the  chamber.    The  old  rule  for  miners ;  its  entire  alti'ration.    Table 
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relatisg  to  different  kinds  of  medium.  Overchargod  cliambcr.  Overcharged 
diamberor  "camouflet."  Limit  of  the  effects  of  compression  which  result  from 
the  action  of  the  chambers.  Use  of  gun  cotton.  Considerations  on  the  effects 
of  the  petard.  Dimensions  of  the  cavity  reserved  for  the  powder.  Means  em« 
pkjjred  or  proposed  to  diminish  the  charge  of  powder  proportioned  to  a  given 
eifeet 

SECOKD   SECTION. — MOTION  OF  PROJECTILES  IN  SPACE. 

Fifteenth  Lecture, — (15.)  Science  of  projectiles.  Historical  notices.  Utility 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  projectiles  in  a  vacuum. 
Definitions  relating  to  the  trajcctorj-.  Difforejitial  equations  of  the  motion  in 
ncuo.  Equation  of  the  trajectory.  Inclination  of  its  elements.  Velocity  of 
the  projectile  at  any  one  point.  Duration  of  its  passage.  Determination  of  the 
»nge  and  of  the  angle  of  greatest  range.  Relations  between  the  ranges ;  the 
initial  velocities;  and  the  angles  of  projection.  Examination  of  the  cases 
where  the  theorj-  of  the  parabola  is  applicable. 

Preliminary  ideas  on  the  resistance  of  fluids;  diflBculties  inherent  in  this 

^Joestion.    Approximative  formula  of  the  resistance,  established  by  the  help  of 

"*«  principle  of  active  forces ;  circumstances  not  taken  into  consideration  by  it. 

Sixteenth  Lecture. — (16.)  Experiments  relating  to  the  determination  of  the 

'*»^nce  of  the  air. 

1-  Case  of  small  velocities.     Rotatory  apparatus;    results  furnished  by 
them  in  the  case  of  thin  planes;  their  essential  defect.     Apparatus 
with  rectilinear  movement.      Mean  value  of  the  co-efficient  of  the 
theoretical  resistance  in  the  case  of  thin  planes ;  modification  of  this 
value  for  the  case  of  spheres,  &c. 
*•  Case  of  great  velocities.    Direct  determination  of  the  resistance  of  the 
air  by  the  aid  of  the  balistic  pendulun!.     P'xpcriments  of  Ilutton, 
their  results.     Experiments  made  at  Metz  in  1839  and  1840.     General 
expression  of  the  resistance  based  upon  the  total  of  the  results  obtain- 
ed, and  containing  a  function  of  the  velocity  in  three  terms.     Search 
after  a  function  in  two  terms  fit  to  replace  in  each  particular  case  the 
general  expression. 
^«renfeen/7i  Lecture. — (17.)  Theory  of  the  motion  of  projectiles  in  the  air. 
^*it>ntial  equations  of  the  motion.     Ilypotliesia  on  the  relation  of  the  element 
.      ^®  trajectory  to  its  projection.     Calculations  based  on  this  hypothesis,  and 
*^g  to  the  final  equation  of  the  arc  of  the  trajectory.     Inclination  of  the 
*«ent  of  the  trajectory.    Velocity  of  the  projectile  at  a  given  point.     Dnra- 
p^  the  passage. 

*9hieent}i  Lecture. — (18.)  Examination  of  the  functions  employed  in  the 

^Ulaa  of  the  science  of  projectiles.     Formation  of  the  balistic  co-efficient, 

tlio  series  contained  in  the  functions.     Relations  of  the  series  and  the  func- 

8  to  each  other.     Arithmetical  tables  designed  to  give  their  values.     Deter- 

^uon  Qf  t|,e  relation  of  an  arc  of  the  trajcctor}-  to  its  projection.     Error  re- 

j^^.  ^^om  the  introduction  of  the  constant  relation  in  balistic  calculations. 

^    ^^^^feenth  Lecture.— {\0.)  Application  of  balistic  theories  to  the  movement 

P'"ojootile8  thrown  at  great  angles.     Analysis  of  the  trajectory,  and  deter- 

^j^'^'Pn  Qf  ^]i  ti,c  circumstances  of  the  movement.     T -ajectory  of  shells  con- 

g^^^  as  a  single  arc.     Solution  of  several  problems  involved  in  this  hypoth- 

^etermination  of  the  range.    Velocity  corresponding  to  a  given  range 
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and  angle  of  projection.  Angle  of  projection  corresponding  to  a  knotm  initial 
velocity  and  range.  Angle  of  greatest  range.  Variation  of  the  velocity  of  the 
projectile  during  the  whole  of  its  passage.  Limit  of  velocity  of  projectileB 
falling  vertically  in  the  air. 

Twentieth  Lecture. — (20.)  Application  of  balistic  theories  to  the  motion  of 
projectiles  thrown  at  low  angles.  Case  where  tlie  relation  of  the  arc  to  its  pro- 
jection can  be  supposed  sensibly  equal  to  unity.  Problems  relative  to  direct 
fire;  distinction  established  between  the  angle  of  projection  and  the  angle  of 
fire.  In  ordinary  cases  in  practice  the  angle  of  fire  is  very  nearly  independent 
of  the  height  of  the  object  aimed  at.  Relations  between  the  angle  of  projection, 
the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  object  aimed  at,  and  the  angle  of  descent 
Problems  relating  to  plunging  fire.  (Ricochet  fire.)  Determination  of  tho  initial 
velocity  and  the  angle  of  projection  for  a  projectile  which  has  to  pass,  firstly, 
tlirough  two  given  points;  secondly,  through  one  given  point,  the  trajectory 
having  at  this  point  a  kno^^'n  direction.     Case  of  practical  impossibility.        • 

Twenty-first  Lecture. — (21.)  Relations  between  the  velocities,  tho  spaces 
traversed,  and  the  durations  of  passage  in  the  rectilinear  movement  of  prqjeo- 
tiles.  They  are  applicable  to  direct  fire,  and  are  indei^endent  of  the  function  of 
the  velocity  which  enters  into  the  expression  of  the  resistance  of  the  air.  Case 
where  the  resistance  of  the  air  can  be  supposed  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  Establishment  of  balwtic  formulas  in  this  h}i)othcsis.  Application 
of  tlie  formulas  to  the  resolution  of  one  of  the  problems  connected  with  a 
plunging  fire.  Comparison  of  the  results  obtained  with  those  arrived  at  by  the 
use  of  general  formulas.  Indication  of  methods  applicable  to  the  resolution  of 
several  questions  in  projectiles. 

Twenty-second  lecture. — (22.)  ^Examination  of  disturbing  causes  which  influ- 
ence the  motion  of  projectiles. 

1.  Disturbing  causes  acting  on  the  projectile  during  its  passage  through  the 

bore.  Imperfections  of  form,  such  as  want  of  straightness  in  the  bore, 
faulty  position  of  the  line  of  sight  and  the  trunnions. 

lufiuence  of  the  windage  of  the  projectile  and  of  the  percussions  which  re- 
sult from  it.  Deviation  from  the  original  direction ;  its  consequence 
in  the  diflerent  kinds  of  fire.  Kffect  of  the  recoil  and  tho  vibrations 
of  the  barrel  in  the  fire  of  small-arms. 

Influence  of  tho  various  causes  which  are  capable  of  modifying  tho  initial 
velocity. 

2.  Disturbing  causes  acting  upon  the  projectile  during  its  passage  tlirough 

the  air.  Influence  of  the  rotatory  motion  which  results  from  the  last 
percussion  within  the  bore.  p]flects  of  the  eccentricity  of  projectiles. 
Case  where  the  rotation  occasions  no  deviation.  Influence  of  the 
proximity  of  the  groiunl.  Deviation  produced  by  the  wind  (air  in 
motion.)    Influence  of  atmospheric  changes. 

THIRD   SECTION. — MOTION  OP  CARKIAGE8. 

Twenty-Oiird  Lecture. — (2.3.)  Importance  of  the  question.  Preliminary  idea& 
Resistance  due  to  the  motion  of  a  carriage  and  determination  of  the  eflbrt  neces- 
sary for  drawing  it  in  tho  case  of  uniform  motion.  Two-wheeled  carriage  on 
level  ground ;  the  eflbrt  of  draught  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  ground ;  first, 
resistance  referable  to  the  friction  of  tlio  wheels  on  the  axle;  secondly,  resist- 
ance referable  to  their  revolution  upon  the  g^und.    Influence  of  tho  weight  of 
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theoBiriage.  Advantage  of  large  wheels  over  gmall  ones,  demonstrated  in  the 
two  cases  of  a  yielding  soil  and  a  hard  soU  scattered  over  with  obstacles.  £x- 
preoioQ  of  the  power  of  draught  necessary  to  overcome  the  two  resistances 
UQited. 

Twaii^fonrlh  Lecture. — (24)  General  expressions  of  the  effort  of  draught 
Bficeasaiy  for  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled  carriages ;  case  of  a  locked  wheel, 
lofluence  of  the  direction  of  the  traces  and  of  tlie  inclination  of  the  ground 
QpoQ  the  draught.  Advantage  of  rolling  over  dragging  for  the  transport  of 
burdei]&  Examination  of  resistances  which  are  developed  in  the  passage  from 
f^posQ  to  motion.  Considerations  on  the  position  of  the  fillet  in  the  box,  and 
determination  of  the  co-efficient  of  friction  for  tlie  case  of  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel  about  the  axle. 

Ix^uence  of  the  length  of  the  nave  on  the  frictions  when  the  axle  is  thrown 

^^  of  a  horizontal  position. 

'^^ceniy-fifth  Zeciurc— (25.)  Turning  of  carriages  considered  successively  in 

the  case  of  two-wheeled  and  four-wheelod  carriages.    Center  and  angle  of  the 

^^^^  in  four-wheeled  carriages.    Calculations  of  the  angle  of  the  turn  and  of  the 

^ce  required  by  the  carriage  to  execute  a  half  turn.    Examination  of  the 

"^^naions  of  the  carriage  which  influence  the  angle  of  the  turn.    Diameter  of 

^^  ^ore-wheels  and  height  of  the  body  of  tlio  carriage;  distance  between  the 

wheels  and  breadth  of  the  body  of  tlie  carriage;  position  of  the  point  of  re- 

^^^otx  of  its  fore  and  hind  parts.     Examination  of  the  circumstances  favorable 

^  Unfavorable  to  the  action  of  the  horse.     Helation  between  the  forces  to 

waich  he  is  subjected,  and  Uio  pressure  of  his  feet  on  the  ground.    Sliding  of  the 

^^  J   influence  of  the  weight  of  the  animal ;  of  tlie  co-efficient  of  friction ;  and 

*^o  direction  of  the  traces.    Lifting  of  the  fore-hand ;  influence  of  the  weight 

tbe  horse,  and  of  the  increased  distance  between  the  points  on  which  he 

'^^^ ;   of  the  position  of  his  center  of  gravity ;  and  of  the  direction  of  the 

^*^nty-8irth  Lecture. — (26.)   Considerations  on  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
*"^Ugjht-horse.     Effect  of  his  weight,  and  of  the  inclination  of  the  traces. 
.  *»Rbrt  of  draught  of  which  tlie  horse  is  capable,  both  momentarily  and  continu- 
ously ;  results  of  experiments.    Composition  of  artillery  harness.    Harness  & 
Iwnoniere  (with  shafls  and  cross-bar,)  or  on  the  French  system ;  on  the  German 
systetn,  with  pole  and  support.    Use  and  discontinuance  of  swing  bars.    Ar- 
^f^gement  of  the  traces.    General  arrangement  of  harness.    Bat-saddle. 

8EC02n>   PART. 
^^LASSUTED  ACCOUNT  OF    SHALL  ARMS  AND  OF  ARTaLEET  MATERIAL. 

'^*^jf  Lectures,  of  which  Fourteen  are  common  to  the  Students  of  both  Arms 

add  Six  confined  to  ArtiUery  Students, 

nSST  SECTION. — SMALL  ARMS. 

^^y-seventh  Lecture. — (1.)  Classification  of  small  arms.    Arms  not  fire- 
snn8_      <">.« 

,.  Classification  of  hand-weapons.     Considerations  on  the  profile  and  out- 

line €\f  ^  1* 

fh    u      ^^^™g  weapons.    Effect  of  the  curve.    Division  of  the  mass.    Form  of 


ierations  on  the  profile  and  ou 

11 


^^derations  on  the  profile  and  outline  of  thrusting  weapons;. 
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Positioa  of  the  center  of  grayitj ;  form  of  the  point  Description  of  anus 
other  than  fire-arms  now  in  useu  Sabres  and  swords.  General  ideas  respeoting 
their  component  parts ;  blade,  hilt,  and  scabbard.  Regimental  arms.  Infantry 
sword.  Sword-bayonet  of  the  artillery  and  chasseurs,  cavalry  sword ;  peculiar 
requisites.  Sword  of  cavalry  of  reserve,  of  cavalry  of  the  line,  and  of  light 
cavalry.    Horse  artillery  sword. 

Officers'  and  non-commissioned  officers'  arms.  Cavalry  lance.  Camping  oza. 
Side-arms  in  use  in  the  navy.    Sword,  pike,  boarding-axe,  dirk. 

Defensive  armor.  Cuirassiers  and  carabineers'  cuirasses.  Cuirass  and  helmel 
of  the  sapper. 

Twenly-eLghih  Ledure. — (2.)  Fire-arms.  Historical  notices.  First  attempts 
in  fire-arms.  Hand  cannons.  Arquebuses,  culverines,  ix.  Poitrinal,  mAtoh- 
lock,  firelock,  pistol,  and  blunderbuss. 

Means  employed  successively  for  loading  and  ignition  of  the  charge.  Twisted 
match,  wheel-lock,  flint-lock,  percussion-lock,  (the  two  last  mentioned  here  by 
way  of  note.)  Classified  account  of  fire-arms  now  in  use.  Musket&  Consid- 
erations on  the  weight  and  principal  dimensions  of  muskets.  Detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  infantry  musket.     Action  of  the  flint  and  the  percussion  lock. 

Twerdy-mnih  Lecture. — (3.)  Comparison  of  the  flint  and  the  percuseaon  mus- 
ket Voltigeur's,  dragoon's,  and  double-barreled  musket.  Gendarmerie  and 
cavalry  carbine.  Cavalry  and  gendarmerie  pistol.  Arms  in  which  predsloii 
of  aim  is  studied.  Moans  employed  to  prevent  the  deviations  caused  by  the 
windage  of  the  projectiles  and  their  rotatory  movement  in  the  air.  Diminution 
and  suppression  of  tlie  windage ;  straight  grooves  in  the  barrel,  spiral  groores, 
rifled  arms.     Rotation  of  the  ball  about  its  axis  of  flight 

Principles  of  arrangement  of  rifled  arms.  Charge  of  powder  and  inclination 
of  the  grooves:  two  modes  of  solution,  powerful  charge  and  long  spiial,  weak 
charge  and  short  spiral  Length  of  the  barrel :  conditions  which  determine  it ; 
number  and  form  of  the  groovea 

Thirtieth  i>c^&*— (4w)  Loading  of  rifled  arms;  ramming  the  ball  liome; 
loading  at  the  breech.  Diflerent  methods  tried.  Loading  with  a  flattened  ball ; 
6fiect  of  the  flattening  of  the  ball.  Examination  of  the  successive  nni^rove- 
ments  to  which  this  idea  has  served  as  a  basis.  Chambered  arms ;  use  of  the 
abort  bottom  and  the  patch.  Arms  d  Uge,  Elongation  of  the  ball ;  shortening 
of  the  spiral  groove;  diminution  of  the  charge;  advantages  resulting  from  it 
Pointed  cylindrical  ball ;  principks  of  its  outline ;  efiect  of  the  notches  of  the 
ball ;  superiority  of  this  projectile  over  the  spherical  balls.  Summary  examin- 
ation of  the  different  models  of  rifled  arms  which  have  been  successively  in  use. 
VersaiUes  rifles. 

Wall-piece,  pattern  1831.  Common  rifle,  pattern  1842.  Wall-plede,  pattern 
1840.  Bored-u^  wall-piece,  pattern  1842.  Pistols  for  officers  of  cavalry  and 
gendarmerie.  Rifles  dUgei^.  pattern  1846^  and  artillery  carbine  d  Uge,  Descrip- 
tion of  these  two  arms.  Superiority  of  the  rifle  d  tige  over  the  arms  ibr  pr^tise 
aim  previously  adopted.  Trial  relating  to  a  new  improvement  in  the  constHic^ 
tion  of  rifled  arms.  Disuse  of  the  '^^^"  Ball  vrith  cnpc  Comparative  n^tioe 
of  the  fire-arms  of  the.  dilTerent  European  powers. 

SifCOND  SECnOK. — PROJECTILES  AJfD  CANNON. 


■M 


Thirty-first  Lecture^— {i^.)  f  rincip^es  of  construction  of  prc^ectilda,    : 
Considerations  on  the  substances  which  may  be  chosen  for  the  manufactore 
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of  proJectile&  EBsential  conditions,  density,  liardness,  tenacity,  cheapness.  Pro- 
of stone,  lead,  cast-iron,  iron,  copper,  gun-metal.  Forms  of  projectiles, 
rior  form ;  conditions  which  serve  to  determine  it  The  spherical  form 
]Mreferable  to  any  other  in  the  actual  state  of  artillery.  Advantage  of  elongated 
prqjeoliles.  Conditions  relating  to  their  use.  First  attempts.  Interior  form 
of  liollow  projectiles ;  howitzer  shells,  bombs,  and  grenade&  Thickness  of  the 
metal  *  fuse-hole ;  charging«-hole  of  naval  hollow  projectiles ;  lugs  or  handles  of 
sheila.  Density  of  projectiles.  Recapitulation  of  the  balls ;  howitzer  shells ; 
•bella  and  grenades  in  use,  their  nomenclature,  dimensions,  weight  Gannon- 
balls.  Choice  of  metal  and  weights.  Different  arrangements  for  the  use  of 
BtK>t,,  csse-shot,  canister  or  naval  grape-shot.  Spherical  case ;  conditions  relat- 
^S  to  their  use.     Charge  of  spherical  case.    Bar-shot    Rescue  shells. 

^^irtyseamd  Lecture. — (6.)  Cannon.  Historical  ideas  on  the  subject  Prin* 
^f*^  of  arrangement  of  ancient  arms  and  machines  of  war.  Motive  force  em- 
ployeci  ;  its  inferiority  compared  to  that  furnished  by  the  combustion  of  powder. 
Barlifiet  cannon. 

^^torical  view  of  the  different  systems  of  ordnance  which  have  been  success- 
ively inuae  in  France. 

^«  Oannon.  Calibres  in  use  in  the  16th  century.  Edict  of  Blois,  1572.  Can- 
^^  ^xiiiployed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Rcgubtion  of  1732.  System  of  VaK 
U<a^e.  Modifications  introduced  by  Gribeauval  in  1765.  Cannon  of  the  year  XT. 
^"^'^^on  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

^    Ordnance  adapted  to  hollow  projectiles.    Difficulties  inseparable  from  the 

^^^''ingofhollow  projectiles;  first  attempts.    Mortars.    Double  fire.    Ancient 

^^^*^8.    Mortars  iu  use  at  the  present  day.    Stone  mortar.    Howitzers,  their 

r^*^  ^^«e  in  the  French  artillery;  howitzers  of  1765;  of  the  yBar  XI.     Calibres 

^^^^  at  the  present  day.    Considerations  on  the  calibres  of  different  kinds  of 

-  '^^^oti.    Siege,  garrison,  field,  coast,  and  naval  ordnance.    Siege^  g^arrison, 

.    ^   tnountain,  coast,  and  naval  howitzers.     Mortars  and  stone  mortars.     Con- 

Ij/^^^^ions  on  the  metals  which  may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon 

^^^ge^  garrison,  field,  coast,  and  naval  purposes.    Interior  form  of  ordnance. 

•X,  Part  of  the  bore  traversed  by  the  projectile,  transverse  section;  trial  of 

rifled  cannon,  longitudinal  section. 
S^  Put  of  the  bore  occupied  by  the  charge;  influence  of  its  formj  tlM 
spherical,  cylindrical,  truDcated  fornu  Chambers  of  mortars;  reason 
for  their  adoption.  Cylindrical  and  truncated  chambers;  comparisofi 
of  their  effects.  Spherical  chamber;  pyrilbrm  chamber:  interior  form 
of  the  naval  mortar  a  soneUe  (cast  in  one  piece  with  the  bed.)  Cham- 
oer  of  howitzers;  experiments  with  reference  to  their  adoption  for 
V      field  howitzem.    Dimenrion*    Howitoere  witiKmt  chamber.    Chamber 

r 

«f  oarronades.    Junction  of  the  chambers  with  the  vest  of  the  bore*, 
fbim  of  the  bottom  of  the  bore  o^  of  the  chamber. 
4hiird  Xecticr«^7.)  Vent;  its  object,  its  dimensions.    Btishes  inserted 
csstiiig,  (fMMes  lie  hanihrt^y  after  casting,  {fframB  do  Iwniirt.)    Ooiisid- 
.cn  the  |k>sitioii  of  ^e  vent  relatively  to  tli6  charge.     Experhhents 
with  the  infantry  musket,  and  with  24  and  16  JMMinder  gun^. 
^^^*Tangement  of  the  vent  in  guns  of  1732;  portfire  clmml;ter.    Vent  of  mor- 
Priming  pans.  '  "Windage  of  projectiles ;  conditions  which  determine  it 
e  differMii;  senricedl    Rulfesrecefv^  with  respect  to  anctfent  guns.    Dimen- 
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sions  in  use  at  tho  present  day.  Different  characteristics  resulting  from  the 
windage  of  projectiles.  Length  of  the  bore.  Question  of  the  length  of  the 
bore  considered  with  reference  to  the  projectile  effect  of  the  powder.  The  length 
of  ordnance  is  determined  by  considerations  unconnected  with  this  effect. 

Length  of  bore  of  siege  and  defensive  artillery,  of  field,  coast,  and  nayal 
g^ns.  Length  of  bore  of  mortars,  and  of  the  stone  mortar.  Length  of  bore 
of  howitzers.  Thickness  of  metal  and  external  outline.  Cannon : — Theoretical 
determination  of  the  external  outline  necessary  for  resistance  to  the  effect  of  the 
gases  of  the  powder.  Co-eflBcient  of  resistance,  its  value  in  the  guns  in  use. 
Thickness  in  the  chase  necessary  for  resistance  to  the  percussions  of  tho  pro- 
jectile. 

Swell  or  moulding  of  the  muzzle.  Thickness  at  the  position  occupied  by  the 
trunnions.  Thickness  of  metal  of  the  different  systems  of  cannon  which  have 
been  successively  in  use  in  France.  Thickness  of  metal  in  howitzers.  Form 
resulting  from  the  diminution  of  internal  diameter,  at  the  position  occupied  by 
the  chamber.  Exceptional  form  of  the  siege  howitzer.  Outline  of  the  interioi 
of  mortars. 

Thirty-fourth  Lecture. — (8.)  Line  of  sight ;  its  object  and  arrangement.  Con- 
siderations on  the  inclination  of  the  line  of  eight  relatively  to  the  axis  of  the 
gun.  Trunnions;  object  and  arrangement  of  trunnions  and  their  shoulders. 
Position  of  trunnions  relatively  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  gun.  Preponder- 
ance of  tho  breech  over  the  chase ;  manner  of  estimating  it ;  preponderance 
allowed  in  the  different  guns  in  use.  General  principle  serving  as  the  basis  for 
its  adoption.  Position  of  trunnions  relatively  to  the  axis  of  guns.  Reasons  fbr 
their  depression ;  circumstances  which  cause  it  to  vary.  Trunnions  of  mortars ; 
their  reinforces.  Dolphins  of  ordnance.  "Weight  of  ordnance ;  necessary  rela- 
tion between  tho  weight  of  a  gun,  and  the  quantity  of  movement  of  its  projec- 
tile. Conditions  serving  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  different  species  of 
cannon,  howitzers,  and  mortars  in  use.  Examination  of  the  weights  adopted 
for  the  pieces  of  ordnance  of  all  sorts,  which  have  been  successively  employed. 
General  recapitulation  of  the  different  species  of  ordnance  in  use.  Komencla- 
ture.  Dimensions,  weight.  Land  artillery.  Siege,  garrison,  and  field  guns. 
Siege,  garrison,  field,  and  mountain  howitzers,  mortars,  and  stone  mortars. 
Naval  artillery.  Cannon,  carronades,  howitzers,  mortars,  stone  mortar,  blun- 
derbuss. Observations  on  ordnance.  Exceptional  ordnance.  Villantroy's 
howitzers.    Belgian  mortar  of  60  c,  Ac.     Description  of  the  artillery  petard. 

THIRD  SECTIOy. — WAR  AND  SIGNAL  ROCKETS. 

Thirty-fifth  Lecture. — (9.)  Historical  ideas  on  the  subject.  Cause  of  the  mo- 
tion of  rockets.  Their  exterior  and  interior  form.  Relation  which  should 
exist  between  the  law  of  generation  of  the  gases  and  the  orifice  for  their  escape. 
Measure  of  the  tension  of  tho  gases  in  rockets.  Results  of  experiments.  Mo- 
tion of  the  rocket.  Variation  of  the  velocity  during  its  passage.  Means  of 
regulating  the  motion;  effect  of  the  directing  stick.  Influence  of  the  wind 
upon  the  trajectory  of  tlie  rocket. 

Description  of  rockets  in  use. — 1st.  War  rockets;  calibres  employed ;  body 
of  the  rocket;  arrangement  of  the  stick.  Projectiles  fitted  to  the  head  of  the 
rocket ;  rockets  without  stick.  2d.  Signal  rockets ;  their  calibres  and  compo- 
sition. 
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FOURTn  SECTION. — CARRIAGES. 

^^^f^—^mxih  Leciwre. — (10.)  Historical  ideas  on  tho  subject.  Arrangements 
origin aJly  jn  xxa^  for  the  service  of  ordnance.  Successive  improvements.  Car^ 
™i5^*  on.  wheels.  Introduction  of  limbers.  General  conditions  which  gun- 
carria^os   sliould  satisfy. 

Gen er;»J  principles  of  their  construction: — 1st  "With  reference  to  the  act  of 
firing-         2dl7.  With  a  yiew  to  transport 

M<>r-td.r-  carriages.  Particular  requisites.  Description  of  the  carriages  in  use. 
k^ege     C2Q,.x-riages ;  particular  conditions.     General  arrangement  of  ancient  siege 

• 

cama.|^^9_  Detailed  description  of  the  present  siege  carriage  and  its  limber ;  its 
weiglx^  a.xid  different  characteristics.  Field  carriage ;  particular  requisites ;  gen- 
eral ^rr-^i.-ngement  of  the  carriages  employed  before  1765.  Field  carriages  of  the 
systeixn.  e^f  Gribcauval ;  its  defects.  General  arrangement  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of*  t.lie  present  field  carriage  and  of  its  limber.  Weight  and  different  char- 
acten.s-ti<2sa.  Mountain  carriages;  particular  requisites;  description  of  the  car* 
T^^^^  ^J^<i  of  tho  arrangement  of  its  shafts  (limoniere.) 

^^^''^^'^'Sevenih  Lecture, — (11.)  Garrison  and  coast  carriages;  particular  requi- 
sites ;     c>>3»ject  of  the  platform  for  tho  two  systems;  its  principal  dimensions;  posi- 
tion   or    the  pintle  or  working  bolt  (cheviUe  ouvriire.)    General  arrangement  of 
anciei3.f;  ^rrison  and  coast  gun-carriages.    Description  of  the  present  garrison 
*^*^"^*^0  5  change  of  the  carriage  into  a  movable  one  on  four  wheels;  weight 
•aa  o^ifir^rent  characteristics.    Replacement  of  tho  platform  by  a  directing  tran- 
ioca  oo^  under  certain  circumstances  of  tho  service.    Casemate  carriage.    Iron 
^^"'^^^ob:  inconveniences  of  this  kind  of  construction  for  siege  purposes  and  on 
tne  tlolcjl^  of  battle ;  its  advantages  for  the  armament  of  coasts.     Description  of 
coo^t  carriage  actually  in  use ;  weight  and  different  characteristics.    Naval 
^^*"^*^^08 ;  particular  requisites.    General  arrangement  of  naval  carriages  in  use. 
*^^^K©  on  four  small  wheels  for  cannon.    Bracket  carriage  (a  echantignoUe^ 
*^      ^^^n-iage  with  double  pivot  platform  for  howitzers.     Carronade  carriage. 
''^^X'  >)ed,  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  mortar,  (a  plcuiue)    Exceptional  methods 
^*^*^Struction.    Depressing  gun  carriages  for  a  very  plunging  fire.     Villan- 
^  ^  Howitzer  beds,  tliose  of  the  Belgian  mortar  of  60  c,  &c. 

^^^  S£CnON. — CARRIAGES  AND  OTHER  PARTS  OF  AX  ARTILLERY  TRAIN'.      ARTIL- 
LERY OP  FOREIGN  POWERS. 

'^^y-ty-eiglith  Lecture. — (12.)  Battery  carriages.     Ammunition  wagon.     Uis- 
^^^'  ideas  on  the  subject.     Requisit<?s  for  carriages  used  for  tlie  transport  of 
,        *^ti^n8  of  war.     General  arrangement  and  description  of  the  present  amrau- 
-.    ^^  \vagon.    Principles  of  arrangement  of  tho  ammunition  chest.    Loading 
-        *^^    chest  with  munitions  of  various  kinds.    Mountain  ammunition  chest. 
^^tig  of  the  chest  with  howitzer  ammunition  and  infantry  cartridges. 
^  ^ttery  wagon ;  object  of  this  carriage ;  patterns  successively  adopted.    De- 
PtJ^n  of  the  wagon,  pattern  1833.    Field  forge;    object  of  this  carriage. 
.   .  ^^iption  of  the  forge  in  use.     Arrangement  and  play  of  the  bellows.    Moun- 
r^  ^rge.     Description  and  loading  of  it. 
^iriy-ninlh  Lecture. — (13.)  Park  carriages  and  machines. 
.V       ^^'Ic  wagon.    General  arrangement  and  description  of  the  park  wagon  and 
*^^^ber.    Carriages  destined  to  tho  transport  of  heavy  burdens.    Ancient 
^*^    "Wagon.    Truck,    Block  carriage.    General  arrangement  and  description 
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or  the  oairiago.  Siego  cart ;  its  object  and  description.  Devil  carriages.  At* 
rangement  of  the  ancient  devil  carriages  with  perch  and  with  screw.  Devil 
carriage  with  roller.  Description  of  the  carriage  and  of  its  mechanism.  Gin. 
Groneral  arrangement  of  the  different  patterns  successively  employed.  Doacrip-. 
tion  of  the  gin  at  present  In  use.  Uandscrew ;  its  use,  general  arrangement^ 
and  description. 

Ibrtieth  Leciurt. — (14.)  Pontoon  equipages.  Conditions  which  military  pon- 
toon equipages  should  satisfy.  Considerations  on  the  nature  of  the  supports  to 
be  employed.  Reserve  pontoon  equipage.  Boat  of  the  reserve  equipage ;  its 
general  form  and  dimensions.  Description  of  the  boat  and  skiff;  use  of  the 
boat  for  navigation ;  its  weiglit  and  different  properties. 

Tackle  and  machines  employed  for  bridge-making.  Balks,  moorings,  chesses^ 
blocks,  and  balk  collar.  Framework,  with  movable  head;  different  kinds  of 
piles.  Heans  of  anchorage.  Common  anchor;  its  properties.  Anchor  basket 
and  chest  Buoy.  Cordage.  Ideas  on  its  arrangement  and  on  the  measure 
of  its  resistance.  Capstan.  Windlass.  Tackling.  Uandscrew.  Pile  driver. 
Hand  rammer.     Grapnel  and  hooks. 

General  arrangement  of  the  boat  carriage.  Description.  Its  weight  and 
properties.     Light  equipage. 

Foriy-firsl  Lectiure. — (15.)  General  ideas  on  the  artiUerj'  of  the  different  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  comparison  with  the  French  material. 

Ordnance;  description,  species,  and  calibres.  Gun-carriages,  carriages,  and 
other  parts  of  the  train.  General  arrangement;  facility  of  movement;  modes 
of  liamessing,  Ac. 

SIXTH  SECTION. — ^DETAILS  OF  CONSTRUCTION   OF  GCN  CARRIAGES  AND  ABTILLERT 
CARRIAGES,  AND  MEANS  OF  PRESERVATION  OF  MATERIAL. 

Ibrty-second  Lecture. — (16.)  Knowledge  of  woods.  Preliminary  ideas.  Struct- 
ures and  general  properties  of  woods.  Diseases  and  defects  of  woods.  Descrip- 
tion and  properties  of  the  principal  substances  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  material ;  uses  to  which  the  different  kinds  of  wood  are  specially  destined. 
Selection  of  standing  timber ;  felling;  transport;  reception  of  woods;  cubature. 
Cutting  up  in  large  and  small  sizes.  Observations  on  the  shrinking  of  wood. 
Preservation  of  woods.  Drying  in  the  air.  Round,  squared,  and  blocked-out 
timber.  Preservation  in  store;  preservation  in  water.  Steeping.  Influence 
of  the  contact  of  woods  with  other  woods,  and  with  metals. 

Forty-third  Lecture, — (17.)  General  considerations  on  the  substances  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  gun  and  artillery  carriages.  Different  properties  of  metals. 
Choice  of  kinds  of  wood ;  effects  of  their  being  dried.  Classified  account  of 
axles  and  wheels.  Axles ;  substance  employed,  their  forms  and  dimensions. 
Wheels ;  essential  requisites.  Importance  of  the  elasticity  of  wheels.  Effects 
of  the  dishing  of  a  wheel,  form  of  the  spokes,  coupling  of  the  spokes  with  the 
nave  and  tiie  felloes.  Tires.  Form  and  number  of  the  felloes  determined  by 
the  effects  of  the  drying.     Form  of  the  nave.     Wheel-boxes. 

Forty-fourth  lecture. — (18.)  Means  employed  for  the  connection  of  the  pieces 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  gun-carriages,  carriages,  and  other  furni- 
ture of  the  train.  Nails,  clinch  nails,  rivct«,  bolts,  screws,  &c.  Examination  of 
the  joinings  employed  in  the  construction  of  gun-carriages,  carriages,  and  otlier 
furniture  of  the  tram. 
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General  principles.    Joinings  of  gun-carriages.    Joint  plates  ("ronde&s  (f  i»- 
9mbhge.^    Mortar  beds,  siege,  field,  and  garrison  carriagesL 

f^y'/ifth  Lecture. — (19.)  Joining  of  other  carriages  and  furniture.  Hind 
parts,  ammumtion  wagon,  battery  wagon,  forge,  park  wagon,  block  carriage 
<^  deyil  carriage,  and  drays.  Boat  and  whorry.  Fore  parts,  particular  requi- 
sites. Fore  parts  of  the  field  and  siege  carriage,  of  the  park  wagon,  devil  oar- 
^^^^  and  drays.    Barrels  and  cases. 

•f^^fi^'Sixth  Lecture. — (20.)  Means  employed  for  the  preservation  of  the  ma- 

^^^"^     Cost  price  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  material    Ordnance,  project- 

^^  powder,  carriages,  and  other  furniture  of  the  train.    Small-arms.    Pres- 

^i^ation  of  ordnance  in  gun -metal  and  cast-iron.    Preservation  of  projectiles. 

^nnatioQ  and  counting  of  pile&    Rust-cleaning  machine.    Preservation  of 

fi'^'^'Carriages,  carriages,  and  other  furniture  of  the  train.    Difierent  methods 

^  stacking  in  use.     Preservation  of  powder  and  mado-up  ammunition ;  stack- 

^^  ^  powder  magazines.    Means  proposed  for  avoiding  the  danger  of  explo- 

^'^^^^      Preservation  of  small-arms.    Armories.    Preservation  of  iron  and  cut 

wood. 

THIRD    PART. 
VtRE  OF  ORDKiLNCB  AKD  PORTABLE  HRE-ARMS.      EFFECTS  OF  PROJECTILES. 

^OTty^^eomtk  Lecture. — (1.)  Fire  bi  ordnance.  Kinds  of  fire  in  use  with  opd- 
'^■^ce*  Choice  of  charges  of  powder.  Charges  of  powder  formerly  in  use; 
^eir  progressive  reduction.  Cliargea  of  field,  siege,  garrison,  coast,  and  ships* 
<^*^*mon;  of  howitzers  and  mortars. 

-Arrangement  of  the  clvargo.    Shot  cartridge  for  field  guns.    Loading  of  the 

other  kinds  of  guns,  of  howitzers,  mortars,  and  the  stone  mortar.    Loading  for 

"'^  'W'ith  red-hot  shot    Armaments  for  the  service  of  ordnance.    Methods  of 

^KQAting  the  charges  of  powder;  tubes  formerly  in  use,  fiiction  tubes.    Percus- 

Sion  system ;  Swedish  tube.    Ignition  of  the  charge  of  hollow  projectiles,  fuses 

^^  lioUow  projectiles,  fuse  with  several  pipes  for  the  fire  of  spherical  case,  hand 

gi^nade  fuse.    Rapidity  of  fire.    Laying  of  ordnance.    Principal  methods  of 

^ymg^gunai  laying  them  by  the  help  of  the  line  of  sight    Determination  of 

the  elevation.    Instruments  in  use  to  obtain  elevations.    Negative  elevations, 

means  of  using  them.    Laying  guns  for  fire  parallel  to  the  ground;  for  breach- 

*^g  fire  at  a  short  distance. 

'^^^iy-eighih  Lecture. — (2.)  Determinations  of  elevations  by  experiment ;  con- 
^"^ctioa  of  practice  tables.     Laying  guns  when  the  axis  of  the  trunnions  is 
^^  ^<^Jlzontal.     Laying  guns  with  the  help  of  the  plumb-line  and  quadrant; 
'S^^^  fire,  rectification  of  the  aim. 

'^  of  mortars,  means  for  directing  it  in  use ;  use  of  pickets,  of  the  line, 

^o  qiiadrant    Laying  pieces  in  the  case  of  a  defective  platform.    Means 

*3yiUg  them  for  night-firing.     Laying  naval  ordnance;  use  of  the  front  sight. 

.    ^*   Velocities  of  projectiles  with  the  different  charges  in  use.     Angles  of 

^  ^xid  point-blank  ranges  of  ordnance.     Ranges  at  different  sights.     Maxi- 

j^^^nges.  Hk 

f^^y^^y -ninth  Lecture.— (3.)  Probabilities  in  the  fire  of  ordnance;  known  laws, 

aim        *^«certained  by  experiment     Distribution  of  projectiles  over  an  object 

Qf  ^^  at  of  indefinite  extent     Mean  point  of  impact.     Fire  of  canister;  effects 

^  dispersion. 
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Fire  of  spherical  case.  Eflfects  of  the  bursting  of  the  projectile ;  disperaon 
of  the  balls  and  of  the  explosiona  Fire  of  the  stone  mortar;  use  of  mortars 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Fire  of  small  arms :  charges  of  powder  adopted.  Ball  cartridge.  Initial 
velocities  of  balls  with  the  different  arms.  Angles  of  sight  and  point-blank 
ranges.  Rules  for  fire  according  to  distances,  for  muskets,  carbines,  and  pistols, 
lire  of  rifled  arms ;  use  of  the  tangent  scale.  Probability  of  the  fire  of  small- 
arms  ;  comparison  of  arms  with  smooth-bored  and  rifled  barrels.  Different 
means  employed  for  the  estimation  of  distances. 

Fiftidh  Lecture. — (4.)  Effects  of  projectiles  on  the  different  substances  fired 
at  Effects  of  concussion  and  penetration.  Effects  on  earth.  Theory  of  the 
penetration  of  a  projectile  into  a  resisting  medium.  Formula  to  express  the 
penetration,  based  on  the  results  of  calculation  and  experiment.  Effects  of 
penetration  into  wood.  Effects  on  metals,  cast-iron,  iron,  lead.  Effects  oa 
masonry  and  on  rock.  Application  to  a  breadiing  fire  delivered  in  a  regular 
direction  relatively  to  the  revetment  Effects  of  the  shock  of  projectiles  upoa 
living  bodies.  Effects  of  hollow  projectiles  bursting  in  different  media ;  eartii, 
wood.    Method  of  bursting  employed  against  troops. 

Effects  of  spherical  case.  Incendiary  effects.  Effects  of  war  rockets.  Ex- 
plosive rockets.    Incendiary  rockets.    Effects  of  concussion. 


FOURTH   PART. 

TRACE  AND  CONSTRUCTION  Of  BATTERIE& 
Six  Lectures^  common  to  the  Students  of  both  Arms, 

Fifty-first  Lecture. — (1.)  Definitions.  Meaning  attached  to  the  word  "bat- 
tery." Different  denominations  given  to  batteries :  first,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war  in  which  they  are  employed ;  secondly,  according  to 
their  mode  of  construction ;  thirdly,  according  to  the  kind  of  ordnance  with 
which  they  are  armed ;  fourthly,  according  to  the  kind  of  fire  for  which  they 
are  intended ;  fifthly,  according  to  the  direction  of  their  fire. 

Principles  of  construction.  General  considerations  on  the  elements  which 
constitute  the  different  kinds  of  batteries  which  have  reference  to  them.  Epaul- 
ment ;  its  length,  height,  and  thickness  in  different  cases.  Section  of  the  epaul- 
mont.  Ground-plan  of  the  epaulmont  of  the  different  kinds  of  batteries;  re- 
turns at  its  extremities.  Case  where  the  battery  is  in  advance  of  a  paralleL 
Epaulment  with  redans ;  its  trace. 

Embrasures  opened  in  the  epaulment;  their  construction  in  different  cases; 
slope  of  the  bottom ;  interior  opening ;  exterior  opening ;  form  of  the  cheeks. 

Genouillere ;  fixing  of  its  height  for  the  different  kinds  of  fire.  Limit  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  embrasures. 

Fifty-second  Lecture. — (2.)  Terre-Plnin ;  its  position  relatively  to  the  ground ; 
its  length  for  the  different  kinds  of  batteries.     Disposition  of  the  part  unoccu- 
pied  by  the  platforms.     Terre-plein  of  garrison,   field,   coast,   and  barbette^ 
batteries. 

Ditc?i ;  cases  in  which  it  is  employed.  Its  position  with  reference  to  the 
epaulment     Depth,  breadth,  section,  and  plan  of  the  ditch. 
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Communicaiitnu  between  the  battery  and  the  works  in  its  neighborhood ; 
pftrailels  or  trenches;  plan  and  construction.  Communication  between  the 
battery  and  its  ditch. 

F&wdcr  magoMinea :  their  object  Discnssion  respecting  their  site  and  capacity 
with  a  view  to  the  different  kinds  of  batteries,  viz.,  siege,  garrison,  and  field 
batteries. 

Traverses  of  erownufork  and  garrison  batteries.  Width  between  them  and 
dimensions. 

P^fty-third  Lecture. — (3.)  Details  of  construction.     DiflTerent  materials  em- 
ployed   iix   the  construction  of  batteries.    First,  materials  for  reyetments,  fas- 
cii>^  gabions,  hurdles,  sods,  bogs  of  earth,  withy-bands,  stakes,  &c.    Secondly, 
materials  for  platforms ;  hurtoir,  sleepers,  planks,  beams,  pickets.     Construction 
of  revetments  of  different  kinds  employed  in  batteries.    First,  revetment  of  the 
interior    slope  of  a  battery  upon  the  natural  ground.    Secondly,  revetment 
in  use    wben  the  terro-plein  is  more  or  less  sunken.    Ordinary  siege  bat- 
tery, battery  in  a  paraUel,   battery  in  a  crownwork.    Third,  revetment  of  the 
cheeks  of   embrasures  in  the  different  cases  met  with  in  practice ;  direct  bat- 
teries with  point-blank  range ;  ricochet,  breaching,  garrison,  and  field  batteries. 
^v^V'fawih  Lecture. — (4.)  Construction  of  platforms.     Ordinary  siege  plat- 
forms, movable  platforms  (a  la  Pntasierme,)  garrison  and  coast  platforms,  ordi- 
nary mortar  platforms,  platforms  for  coast  mortars  of  great  range.    Peculiar 
case  where  the  fire  has  to  be  elevated  or  greatly  depressed.    Construction  of 
the  communications  from  the  battery  to  the  parallel  and  to  its  fosse.    Construc- 
w)n  of  powder  magazines  in  batteries.    Magazines  of  siege  batteries,  Nos. 
li  2,  3,  4,    Case  of  breaching  batteries ;  garrison  battery  and  field  battery. 
Magazin^g^    Degree  of  resistance  offered  by  blinded  magazines.    Modifications 
Mopted  for  the  strengthening  of  magazines  whoso  construction  is  already  fixed. 
^^f^y-fifth  Lecture. — (5.)  Number  of  workmen  to  bo  employed  on  the  con- 
KTOction  of  the  different  parts  of  batteries:  revetments,  platforms,  oommuni- 
*^*^^  powder  magazines.    Earthworks. 

duration  of  the  total  labor  necessary  for  the  construction  of  each  kind  of 
^*^^.  Duration  of  the  duty  for  the  different  parts  of  the  personnel  employed 
^P^^  the  construction ;  officers,  gunners,  assistants.  Definitive  number  of 
workmen  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  different  kinds  of  batteries. 
TooU  of  different  kinds. 

'^^Itaneous  execution.      Preliminary  operations.     Reconnaissance.     Pro- 
/^^^tioQa.    Sketch  of  the  plan  of  a  battery.     Formation  of  the  working  party, 
^/^sport  of  matorifds.     Plan  of  the  battery.     First,  battery  having  its  terre- 
P  ^'^^   on  the  level  of  the  ground.     Disposition  of  the  working  party.     Work 
"^  first  night,  of  the  following  day,  of  the  second  night.     Second,  a  bat- 
/y  8imk  outside  a  parallel     Third,  battery  in   a  parallel   or  trench  of  some 
^  *^ready  established.     Day  labor,  night  labor. 
^)  Particular  case  of  crownwork  batteries. 
'Jty^ixih  Lecture. — (6.)  Exceptional  constructions.     Blinded  batteries  for 
^^^<^n   or  howitzers;    for  mortars.     Batteries  of   earth-bags.     Batteries  on 
^  ground,  on  the  rock,  or  marshy  soil.     Floating  batteries.     Construction 
sites  deficient  in  space.     Case  where  the  fire  of  the  place  is  too  dangerous. 
^**^  batteries.     General  arrangement, 
^^ruction  pR»paratory  to  working  at  the  plans  of  batteries.     (Course.) 
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FITTH    PART. 

UXIFORH  ORGANIZATION  AND  SERVICE  OF  THE  ABTILLERT. 

Ten  Lectures  common  to  BiuderUt  of  loth  Amu. 

nRST  SECTION. — UNIFORM  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARTILLERT. 

Fifty 'Seventh  Lecture. — (1.)  Historical  resum^.  Progress  of  modem  artillerf, 
from  its  origin  down  to  our  time.  ArtiUeiy  of  Charles  VII.  and  of  Louis  XL 
Progress  under  Francis  I.  Effects  of  the  wars  of  religion.  Edict  of  Bloifl^ 
1572.  Improvements  by  Sully.  Creation  by  Oustavus  Adolphus.  State  of  tfa« 
artillery  under  Louis  XIV.  Employment  of  artillery  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century.  Regulation  of  1732.  Introduction 
of  howitzers  into  the  French  artillery.  Regimental  pieces.  Progress  of  the 
artillery  in  Prussia  and  in  Austria  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Reorganization 
of  the  French  artillery  in  1765.  Resume  of  the  improvements  owing  to  Qri- 
beauvaL    System  of  the  year  XI.    Present  system. 

Historical  ideas  on  the  personnel  of  the  artillery.  State  of  the  personnel  at 
tlie  commencement  of  the  use  of  fire-arms.  Masters  and  grand-masters  of  the 
artillery,  &c.  Personnel  employed  originally  on  the  service,  and  the  g^ard  of 
ordnance.  Creation  by  Louis  XIY.  Account  of  the  successive  modifications 
in  the  personnel  from  this  epoch  down  to  1765.  Organization  of  1765.  Horse 
artillery.  Pontoneers.  Artillery  train.  Artillery  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  Or- 
ganization of  1829.  Present  state  of  the  personnel.  Regiments  of  artillery. 
Composition  of  the  personnel  of  the  different  kinds  of  batteries.  Companies 
of  pontoneers,  workmen,  armorers,  veteran  gunners.  Driver-corps  ("  train  de 
pare")    Naval  artillery. 

Fifty-eighth  Lecture. — (2.)  Committee  and  central  dep6t  of  artillery.  Organ- 
ization of  artillery  commands  Establishments  for  the  instruction  of  the  person- 
nel;  artillery  schools.  Creation  in  1679.  Present  schools;  personnel  attached 
to  them.  Central  school  of  military  pyrotechnics.  Establishments  for  the 
preservation  of  the  material.  Importance  of  the  material  of  artillery.  Its  state 
in  France  at  different  epochs.  Artillery  directions.  Division  of  the  territory 
of  Franco.     Personnel  of  the  directions. 

Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  tlie  material.  Ideas  on  the  subject 
of  their  management.  Arsenals ;  their  object,  management,  number,  person- 
nel Forges;  their  object,  management,  districts,  personnel,  inspection. 
Foundries  for  land  artillery ;  their  number,  management,  personnel,  inspection. 
Naval  foundries.  Manufactures  of  arras ;  their  special  management,  number,  per- 
sonnel,  inspection.  Brauch  of  the  service  connected  with  gunpowder  and  salt- 
petre. Powder  manufactories  and  refineries;  management,  personnel.  Direc- 
tion of  the  service.  Establishments  existing  in  France.  Percussion  cap  manu- 
factory. 

SECOND  SECTION. — SERVICE  OF  THE  ARTILLERY    IN    THE  FIELD.      OROANIZATIOX 

OF  THE   FIELD   ARTILLERY   TRAIN,    ETC.  ft 

Selection  of  ordnance,  conditions  which  determine  it;  cannon,  howitzers, 
relation  between  them.  Proportion  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  ordnance  to 
that  of  the  combatants.*    Moan  proportion  received  in   France ;  circumstances 
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which  may  lead  to  a  modification  of  it  Organization  of  ordnance  in  batteries. 
Account  of  the  arrangements  formerly  adopted.  Present  system.  Distribu- 
tion of  the  batteries  in  the  army.  Principles  received.  Application  of  these 
principles  to  the  artillery  train  of  an  array  of  a  given  strength.  Infantry  divis- 
ional batteries ;  cavalry  divisional  batteries ;  reserve  batteries.  Case  of  the 
formation  of  army  corps.  Composition  and  supply  of  batteries.  Principles 
and  (Jptaila  of  the  supply  of  batteries  with  ammunition  for  the  guns  and  for  tlie 
troops.    Second  supply  distributed  amongst  the  parks. 

Fifiy^nOi  Lecture — (3.)  Field  parks.  Their  composition,  in  carriages  of  all 
looda  Application  of  the  principles  to  the  artillery  train  of  an  army  of  a 
given  strength.  Approximate  relation  of  the  number  of  tlie  carriages  and  of 
tiM  horses  of  tlie  train  to  that  of  the  pieces  of  ordnance.  Means  of  renewing 
the  supply  of  the  parks. 

Persoimel  of  the  field  train.  Personnel  of  the  batteries ;  working  companies, 
^paaiee  forming  part  of  the  train.  Personnel  attached  to  the  parks.  StalT. 
Jocular  oooditions,  having  reference  to  war  in  a  mountainous  country.  Se- 
lection of  pieces  of  ordnance.  Proportion  between  their  number  and  that  of 
^  oombatants.  Composition  of  some  artillery  trains  employed  in  our  African 
^'P^tions.  Composition  and  supply  of  the  mountain  battery.  Lading  of  the 
JBxiet,  Composition  of  pontoon  trains.  Reserve  train,  boats,  wherries,  tackle, 
^'^'i'^es,  and  horses.  Personnel  of  the  train.  light  train:  material,  por- 
MUieL 

^tt/ijft  Lecktre, — (4.)  Marches  of  the  artillery.    Reception  of  a  battery  or 

^^pckrk.    Precautions  to  be  taken  before  the  departure.    March  at  a  distance 

"^  the  enemy.    Order  of  march.    Distribution  of  the  personnel;   halts. 

^^  of  an  accident  to  a  carriage;   ascents;  descents;  deep-bedded  roads; 

PMsage  through  inhabited  places ;  passage  of  bridges ;  of  fords.     Passage  over 

^    Night  march.     Transport  of  mountain  artillery.     March  of  pontoon  trains. 

■transport  of  the  trains  by  water ;  navigation  by  convoys ;  by  isolated  boats. 

-tiUispoi^  of  ordnance,  powder  and  projectiles  in  the  boats.     Transport  of  artil- 

^  drains  by  sea. 

"''^^^h  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.    Isolated  convoys ;  rule  with  reference 

"^*r  command ;  order  of  march ;  general  measures  of  security ;  precautions 

°®  tiiken  during  halts ;  manner  of  receiving  an  attack.     Case  where  resist- 

^*  *>^come8  impossible ;  arrangements  for  the  night. 

-^ftUlery  in  the  march  with  other  troops.  Order  of  march.  Relation  of  the 
^^^tit  corps  to  each  other.  Exceptional  difficulties  which  may  occur  on 
J^^^es;  privations  of  all  kinds;  bad  weather;  bad  state  of  the  roads;  in- 
^^**^%.  March  among  high  mountains;  passes  strongly  occupied  by  the 
^^^;  examples. 

^^^ompments  and  bivouacs.     Choice  of  ground  convenient  for  a  camp;  dis- 
J^^^^on  of  the  artillcrj'  camp.     Establishment  of  artillery  bivouacs.     Disposi- 
of  the  park;    precautions  relating  to  the   superintendence.     Different 


^*^^i^  to  be  taken  on  arriving  on  the  place  of  encampment  or  of  bivouac, 
^litioa  to  be  paid  to  the  horses:  special  precautions  for  the   mules  of  the 
°V^tain  artillery.     Precautionary  measures   variable  according  to  circum- 


^^y-firsl  iedure.— (5.)  Artillery  on  the  field  of  battle.    Measures  to  be 
^^  on  arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy. 
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Choice  of  positions  adapted  for  artOlery. 

1.  Different  considerations  relative  to  the  ground  to  be  occupied;  form  ^ 

the  ground;  cultivated  lands;  nature  of  the  ground;  commmilcss 
tions,  &c. 

2.  Position  of  the  artillery  relatively  to  the  enemy. 

3.  Position  of  the  artillery  relatively  to  the  troops  to  be  supported. 
Execution  of  the  fire.    Choice  of  the  different  kinds  of  fire  according  to  th- 

nature  of  the  object  aimed  at  and  the  distance.  Fire  of  cannon,  with  bal] 
with  shot.    Fire  of  field  and  mountain  howitzers.    Fire  parallel  to  the  ground 

Use  of  war  rockets.  General  principles  relating  to  the  efiects  to  be 'pre 
duced  by  artillery,  and  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire.  Proper  use  of  stores ;  thd 
replacement.  Use  of  the  prolong.  Arrangements  to  be  made  after  the  ex 
gagement     Spiking  and  unspiking  of  ordnance. 

Use  of  artillery  in  the  principal  circumstances  of  a  campaign.  General  cat 
of  an  ofiensivo  engagement  Part  played  by  the  artillery  in  supporting  ii 
&ntry  and  cavalry  marching  to  the  attack.  Importance  of  the  artillery  fbr  lb 
lowing  up  a  first  advantage  which  has  been  obtained.  Examples.  Use  of  tb 
artillery  in  masses  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Examples.  Defensive  engagi 
ment 

Disposition  and  use  of  the  artillery  for  the  defense  of  fortified  positions.  A 
tack  of  entrenchments.  Reconnaissance.  Disposition  and  use  of  artiUeiy 
attack  of  lunettes  by  the  gorge.  Examples.  Attack  and  defense  of  villagei 
disposition  of  the  artillery  under  these  two  circumstances.  Attack  of  squares 
Importance  of  artillery  towards  preparing  fbr  it  Examples.  Defense  oi 
squares ;  disposition  of  artillery.  Examples.  Case  of  a  charge  of  cavalry  apoc 
artillery.    Use  of  artillery  in  the  advanced  guard,  in  the  rearguard,  in  a  retreat 

Use  of  artillery  m  the  passage  of  streams.  Examples.  Use  of  artilleiy  t< 
defend  or  force  the  passage  of  valleys  or  defiles.    Examples. 

THIRD  SECTION. — SERVICE  OF  ARTILLERY  IN  THE  ATTACK  AND  DEFENSE  0» 

PLACES,   AND  IN  THE  DEFENSE  OF  COASTS. 

Sixiy-second  Lecture. — (6.)  Object  to  be  attained  with  the  use  of  artillery  ii 
the  attack  of  places.  Selection  of  ordnance,  cannon,  howitzers,  mortars.  Com 
position  of  the  siege  train.  Method  to  be  followed  in  order  to  determine  It 
Examples  of  trains  employed  in  different  sieges.  Carriages  of  the  train.  Sup 
ply  of  the  siege  train  with  projectiles,  powder,  Ac. 

Personnel  of  the  siege  train ;  troops  and  staff.  Transport  of  the  siege  traio 
Horses  to  be  employed.  Limit  in  either  direction.  Employment  of  watei 
courses.  Examples.  Establishment  of  the  train  before  the  place.  Encamp 
ment  of  the  artillery  force.  Organization  of  the  parks.  "Workshops,  powde 
magazines,  trcnch-dep6ts.    Rules  relating  to  the  direction  of  artillery  worici 

Commanding  officers  of  attack. 

Sixiy-lhird  Leclure. — (7.)  Considerations  on  the  different  kinds  of  batterie 
to  be  employed  in  the  attack  of  fortified  places.  Position  of  the  batteries  rela 
tivcly  to  the  point  to  be  breached.  Direct  battery  within  point-blank  range 
enfilading  battery,  for  a  plunging  fire,  for  direct  fire  within  point-blank  rany 
for  plunging  fire.  Mortar  batteries.  Composition  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  bat 
teries.  Position  of  the  directing  lines  of  an  enfilading  battery,  relative  posi 
tions  of  the  cannon,  the  howitzers,  or  the  mortars.     Position  of  the  batteries  rela 
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tfvelj  to  the  parallels  and  the  rest  of  the  trenches.  Examination  of  the  eir- 
eumstances  which  affect  the  power  of  a  plunging  fire,  command  of  the  work 
over  the  battery ;  distance  between  the  height  of  the  traverses.  Slope  of  the 
crests  of  the  work. 

General  principles  relating  to  the  order  of  the  works  of  the  artillery,  com- 
mencing from  the  opening  of  the  trenches. 

Times  for  the  construction  of  the  first  batteries.  Batteries  of  the  first  and 
second  parallels.  Use  of  field  artillery  to  defend  the  Hank  of  the  attacks. 
Replacement  of  the  fire  covered  by  thai  advance  of  the  works;  batteries  of  the 
till ni  parallel  Use  of  vortical  fire.  Mortars  of  15c.  Throwing  of  grenades. 
Breaching  and  counter  batteries.  Considerations  relating  to  their  position. 
Batteries  in  the  covered  way. 

Case  of  a  breach  into  an  interior  work.  Composition  of  the  breaching  and 
counter  batteries.     Calibres  to  bo  used.     Number  of  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Jdeas  upon  the  operation  of  arming  batteries.      Precautions  to  bo  taken. 

P'-assage  out  of  the  parallels  or  trenches.     March  in  the  trenches ;  examples  of 

•oxzie  operations  of  this  kind.     Supply  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  batteries.     Rulo 

'*^lating  to  their  daily  service.     Firing  of  siege  batteries.     Opening  of  the  fire. 

-•-^'r^ect  fire  within  point-blank  range.     Plunging  fire.     Fire  of  mortars.     "Warmth 

^*    the  fire  by  day  and  by  night ;    mean  consumption  of  material.     Fire  of 

brteaching  batteries.     Effects  to  be  produced.     Height  of  the  horizontal  cutting, 

^2**>iber  of  the  vertical  ones.     Execution  of  the  fire ;  fall  of  the  revetment. 

upon  the  counter  forts.     Fire  to  render  the  breach  practicable;  balls,  shells, 

'-rockets,  facta  ascerti»iued  by  experiment. 

Consninption  of  powder  and  projectiles,  length  of  the  operation.     Breaching 

in  a  very  oblique  direction.     Fire  upon  masked  masonry.     Breach  into  an 

^^areveted  work.     Fire  of  counter-batteries.     Bombardment. .  Case  where  it  can 

^>®  employed ;  manner  of  executing  it. 

Occupation  of  the  place ;  arrangements  which  must  be  made  by  the  artillery. 
Case  of  raising  the  siege.     Case  of  its  tnmsformation  into  a  blockade. 

Sijdy-fourth  Lecture. — (8.)  Service  of  artillery  in  the  defense  of  places.     Ob- 

jeot  to  be  attained  with  artillerj'.     Selection  of  ordnance,  guns,  howitzers,  mor- 

^^^     Use  of  war-rockets  and  arms  of  precise  aim.     Field  artillery.     Basis  of 

*•«©  sijppiy  of  fortified  places.     Projectiles,  powder,  small-arms,  various  carriages. 

Personnel  of  the  artillery.     Troops.     Staff. 

^^asures  to  be  taken  before  the  siege.     Reconnaissances.     Arrangement  of 

"le  material     Organization  of  the  personnel,  of  the  duty  by  local  divisions,  of 

©  Workshops  of  all  sorts.    Precautionary  armament.     Basis  of  it«  organiza- 

^^    Supply  of  ordnance.     Defensive  armament.     General  principles  relating 

^^^  armament  of  different  kinds  of  work?.     Bastions,  cavaliers,  demilunes, 

Pproaches,  &c.     Organization  of  the  armament.     Traverses,  embrasures,  gun- 

^^?^8  to  be  employed.     Powder  magazines.     Supplies.     Service  of  pieces. 

''^ployment  of  the  artillery  against  the  first  works  of  the  besiegers,  against 

instruction  and  armament  of  batteries ;  against  the  besieging  artillery. 

^  |**1  disarmament  in  case  of  inferiority.     Part  played  by  artillery  in  sorties. 

jf^'fication  of  the  defensive  armament  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 

^*^«    Last  defensive  armament.     Principles  relating  to  its  disposition.     Arm- 

.  ^**t  of  the  flanking  part  of  the  fortification.     Increased  use  of  vertical  fire. 

^f  War-rockets  against  works  in  dose   proximity.      Crowning  batteries, 
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caraliere  of  the  trenches.    Heada  of  saps,  Ac.    Blinded  batteries.    Condi 

of  the  establishment.     Defense  of  breaches. 

Service  of  artillery  in  the  defense  of  coasts.  General  considerations  oa 
degree  of  extension  admissible  in  the  armament  of  coasts.  Principal  poia 
be  defended.  Selection  of  ordnance  intended  for  tlie  armament  of  coast 
jects  to  be  effected.  Effects  of  balls  (utility  of  large  calibres ;)  of  honF 
shells  and  of  shells.  Fire  with  red-hot  balls.  Material  appropriated  ta 
defense  of  coasts.  « 

Position  of  coast  batteries,  condition8|Which  determine  it  Compodtio 
coast  batteries ;  their  supply.  Ideas  upon  the  organization  of  the  batteriee 
their  small  redoubts  (reduiis.)  Use  of  the  fleet  and  of  field  artillery.  J^ 
nd  allotted  to  the  service  of  artillery  on  the  coasts. 

rouBTn  SEcnoK. — application  op  the  principles  pbevioublt  set  roBC 

THE  ATTACK  AND  DEFENSE  OF  THE  FORTRESS  OF  METZ,   (SHAM  8IEGK. 

Sixty-fifth  Lecture. — (9.)  Composition  of  the  siege  train  necessary  fbi 
attack  of  Metz.    Carriages  of  the  train. 

Supply  of  the  train  with  projectiles,  powder,  Ac.  Personnel  of  the  1 
troops  and  staff.  Transport  of  the  siege  train.  Establishment  of  the  traiii 
fore  the  place ;  encampment  of  the  artillery  force.  Organization  of  the  pi 
Work-shops,  powder  magazines  and  depots. 

Sixty-sizth  Lecture. — (10.)  Object,  disposition,  and  armament  of  all  the 
teries  from  the  first  opening  of  the  trenches  to  the  capture  of  the  place.    Ufli 
field  artillery  to  flank  the  batteries,  Ac. 

Service  of  artillery  in  the  defense  of  the  place.  Supply  of  ordnance,  pw 
tiles,  powder,  small-arms,  and  different  carriages. 

Personnel  of  the  artillery.  Troops,  staff.  Organization  of  the  pcrsonnd 
of  the  duties  by  local  divisions.  Precautionary  armament;  supply  of  ordna 
Defensive  armament  Armament  of  the  different  works.  Service  of  the  pk 
Last  defensive  armament. 

Lectures  Preparatory  to  the  Labors  of  the  Course. 

1.  Drawing  and  tracing  of  ordnance, 3  lessonsi 

2.  Design  for  ordnance, 4      " 

3.  Application  of  the  tlieories  of  the  course, 1       " 

4.  Drawing  of  artillery  material, 1       " 

6.  Tracing  of  batteries, 1      " 

Tlie  sixth  lecture  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  course  (the  fifty-sixth)  ui,  pi 
devoted  to  the  commumoation  of  the  instructions  necessary  for  th9  execs 
of  the  work  of  tracing  plana  of  batteries. 

Studies  in  connection  voifh  the  ArtiUery  Course. 
The  practical  studies  which  are  connected  with  the  artillery  course,  are,- 

1.  Drawing  of  ordnance, 12  d^ya. 

2.  The  designs  for  ordniince, 24    " 

3.  The  appliOBtioQ  of  the  theories  of  the  artillery  course, .    ^    ** 

4t  The  drawings  of  artillery  material, 26    '^  «-• 

6.  The  trsicing  of  batteries, -, 4    "   .. 

Total, 72dayB. 
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The  tracing  of  batteries  is  executed  by  the  students  of  both  anna,  the  other 
tM^  bj-  tbe  artillery  students  alone. 

I.  DRAWING  ORDNANCE  (12  DATa) 

The  sujrrey  of  ordnance  consists  in  constructing  accurate  sketches  of  a  gun, 
howitzer,  and  mortar,  in  measuring  their  dimensions,  and  in  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  e«fc^h  of  the  pieces  drawn.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  the  students 
are  prae^ticed  in   the   management  of  instruments  to  insure  precision,   such 

as  tbe  cCoiU  mobile^  and  the  sliding  compass,  &c.     One  day  is  devoted  to  this 
work. 

The  tracing  of  ordnance  consists  in  the  execution  of  a  drawing  upon  colombier 
paper,  containing  an  exact  and  detailed  representation  of  a  gun,  a  howitzer,  and 
a  mortar,   with  their  projectiles. 

This  'wrork  is  performed  with  the  help  of  the  tables  for  the  construction  of 
wdnanc©.    Eleven  days  are  devoted  to  it. 

Detailed  Programme  of  Ike  Drawing, 

1.  For  each  gun,  howitzer,  or  mortar,  a  longitudinal  section  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  trunnions,  and  a  plan  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  bore  and  of  the  trunnions. 

Besides  this,  for  those  cannon  and  howitzers  which  have  dolphins,  a 
^'^^'^^orae  section  taken  across  the  middle  of  the  dolphins  and  the  axis  of  the 
*""*nions.  For  mortars,  a  transverse  section  made  by  a  plane  passing  in  front 
<»  the  dolphins,  the  whole  on  a  scale  of  one-fifth. 

"•  I^etail  of  the  button  (comprising  the  cascable  and  breeching  loop  for  naval 
^*"^**«»ce)  on  a  scale  of  two-fifths. 

3*  Detail  of  tha  tracing  of  a  dolphin,  on  the  scale  of  two-fifths. 

*•  'Vadng  of  the  bush  of  a  gun,  on  a  scale  of  two-fifths,  and  tracing  of  a 
priming.pan  at  the  real  size. 

^'  For  garrison  ordnance,. in  cast-iron,  detail  of  the  widening  of  the  base 
™^  oa  a  scale  of  two-fifths. 

•  '^''acing  of  a  cannon-ball,  of  a  howitzer-shell,  and  of  a  shell,  on  a  scale  of 

■*^^*clag  of  the  lugs  of  a  shell,  ring  and  lug  at  the  real  size. 

-^  tlie  parts  of  the  drawing  must  be  colored  in  uniform  tints  in  conformity  to 
.  ®  ^^le  of  conventional  colors ;  the  annexation  of  the  figures  of  measurement 
*»^  ftequired. 

_"^  Tvork  is  preceded  by  three  or  fonr  lectures  intended  to  make  the  students 
'O'liar  with  the  tracmgs  which  they  have  to  execute,  and  the  solution  of  the 
P  olen^g  in  geometry  and  descriptive  geometry,  to  which  the  representation  on 
I*pcr  ^>  J  pieces  of  ordnance  and  their  projectiles  give  rise. 


II.   DESIGN   FOR  ORDNANCE  (24  DAYS.) 

^  design  for  ordnance  has  for  its  object  the  complete  determination  of  the 
"^^  ^f  a"  projectile,  and  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  in  aoeordanco  with  certain 
^^^^^    conditions,  inquiring  into  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  tlie  projectile,  and 

^^  prindpal  destructive  effects,  and  the  settlement  of  practice-tables  for  the 
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gun.    Tho  general  case  for  treatment  is  that  of  a  bowiteer,  wMoh  eompre- 
hends  the  gun  and  the  mortar  as  particular  oaaes. 
The  data  usually  adopted  are, — 

1.  For  the  projectile,  its  weight  and  the  quantity  of  powder  which  it  ii 

capable  of  containing. 

2.  For  tlie  piece,  the  initial  velocity  of  its  projectile^    This  operation  com- 

prises calculations,  a  drawing,  and  a  memoir. 
TIio  drawing,  on  colombier  paper,  which  must  be  figured  in  aH  its  parts, 
contains, — 

1.  The  tracing  of  the  profile  of  the  piece,  as  it  is  determined  bj  calculation, 

so  as  to  satisfy  the  different  conditions  of  resistance,  on  a  scale  of  one- 

filUL 

2.  Tho  complete  tracing  of  the  piece  executed  in  oonfonnity  with  the  rules 

laid  down  for  the  tracing  of  ordnance  on  a  scale  of  one-fifUi. 

3.  Tracing^  of  the  projectile  on  a  scale  of  one-fiiUi. 

4u  Tracing  of  tho  wooden  bottom  and  of  tlic  fuse  of  the  projectile,  eixecatcd 
in  the  case  of  each  of  theso  objects  in  two  figures — the  one  on  a  laigo 
scale  (two-thirds,  or  even  the  size  of  nature,)  representing  the  inquiry 
into  tlieir  forms  and  dimensions,  the  other  giving  on  a  scale  of  one> 
fifth  the  results  of  this  inquiry.  To  this  is  added,  for  the  mountaiu 
howitzer,  or  any  other  howitzer  for  which  it  is  admissible,  a  tracing  of 
tho  mounted  howitzer  carriage. 

5.  The  representation  in  drawing  of  the  laws  of  the  motioB  of  the  projectile^ 

tlie  trajectory,  inclinations,   remaining  velocities,  durations   of  the 
passage. 
In  addition,  the  scale  of  the  elevations  and  that  of  the  angles  of  lire^  fbr  an 
object  of  aim  placed  at  different  distances. 

6.  An  inscription  showing  all  the  essential  elements  by  which  the  projsetife 

and  tho  piece  arc  distinguished. 

The  final  tracings  of  the  gun,  tiic  projectile,  the  bottom,  and  the  ibse,  mtAt 
be  colored  in  uniibrm  tints  conformably  to  the  table  of  conventional  colors. 

As  to  the  tracing  of  the  profile  founded  upon  the  calculation.  It  BhouM 
ceive  merely  an  edging  of  the  color  which  represents  the  metal  used. 

PBOGRAJOIE    OF    THE    MEMORAKDUM    OX    THE    DESIGN    FOR*  ORDKAHOk. 

EKTRODUCTTOX. 

Obfece  of  ike  work,    Zhta  of  (Ae  Quution, 

A.      PROJECTIL& 

First  Section. — Substance^  Forms,  and  Dimensions, 

1.  Choice  of  tho  metal  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  projectile. 

2.  Forms  of  tho  projectile. 

3.  Internal  diameter. 

4.  External  diameter. 

5.  Dimensions  of  the  vent 

6.  Diameters  of  the  high  and  low  gaage& 
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f,  Deoirities  of  the  projectile  empty  and  filled  with  powder. 

^*  W'eight  of  the  cast-iron  ball  of  the  same  calibre  as  the  howitzer  shelL 

Second  Section. — Minimum  Bursting  Charge, 

9.  Iliieoretical  bursting  charge  for  the  hollow  sphere. 
10.  SfTect  of  the  shock  of  the  gases,  and  of  their  loss  through  the  rent 
IL  K^aum4  of  the  results  arrived  at  in  this  chapter. 

B.     ORDNANCB. 

First  Section, — Meial^  Calibre^  and  Length  of  Bore, 

12.  Otioice  of  the  metal  of  which  the  piece  is  to  be  formed. 
1^'    Vvindage  of  the  projectile  and  diameter  of  the  bore. 
!*•  El  fleet  of  the  windage  on  the  velocity  of  the  projectile. 
^^'  Xjength  of  the  bore  and  charge  of  powder  which  satisQr  the  data  of  the 
programme. 

16.  Xtc8um6  of  the  results  arrived  at  in  this  section. 

Seeon€i   Section. — Thickness  of  Metai  necessary  in  order  thai  the  Piece  may  resist 

the  Expansion  of  the  Gases. 

i*.  £ocplanation  of  the  method  employed  to  resolve  the  question  of  the 
*^w<^^©8sea  of  motaL 

1°*  ^irat  propulsion  of  the  projectile,  mean  density  of  the  gases  after  this 
propulsion, 

1^-   Seoond  propulsion  of  the  projectile,  mean  density  of  the  gases  after  this 

20.  Third,  fourth,  Ac.,  propulsions  of  the  projectile,  mean  density  of  the  gases 
after  each,  of  them. 

21-  I^nsity  and  position  of  the  strata  (of  gas)  at  the  moment  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  zxa&axi  density. 

;   density  of  the  last  stratum  for  the  positions  which  come  aft;er  that  of  the 
™*^^^^*^Utti  of  mean  density. 

*  -■tensions  which  result  from  the  densities  found. 
Corresponding  thicknesses  of  metal. 

*  *^<i8ume  of  the  results  obtained. 

Third  Sedion.-^ProflU  of  (he  Piece. 

26     T 

'  ^  ^closing  curve,  resulting  from  the  calculations  of  the  second  section. 

.  '  ^^<3diflcation  rendered  necessary  by  the  form  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
projectU^  *-  t— 

'   '^t.ility  of  the  chamber  and  its  dimensions. 
'  •*^i'acing  of  the  chamber  and  of  its  junction  with  the  bore. 
-  *  -•^^iickness  of  metal  around  the  chamber. 

*  vj^j3g^  m^^  reinforce. 

'^-^^termination  of  the  angle  of  sight 


33 

*    ^  «nt  and  base  ring. 

"•Minimum  weiirht  of 


light  of  the  pieoe  for  the  resistance  of  the  carriage. 

12 
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35.  Approximate  calculation  of  the  weight  given  bj  the  profile  preyiousl/ 
obtained.    Modification  of  this  profile,  if  there  is  anj. 

Iburih  SedioTk — Jhmnions^  BreecTi^  and  HandUa, 

36.  Dimensions  of  the  trunnions  and  of  the  shoulders. 

37.  Tracing  of  the  breech. 

38.  Base  rings  and  other  moldings. 

39.  Object  and  fixing  of  the  preponderance  of  the  breech. 

40.  Exact  settlement  of  the  position  of  the  trunnions,  definitive  length  of  the 
reinforce. 

41.  Center  of  gravity  of  the  piece ;  dimensions  and  position  of  the  handles. 

42.  Means  of  executing  the  calculations  indicated  in  the  two  preceding 
articles. 

43.  Table  of  the  dimensions  of  the  piece. 

C.     nR£  OF  THB  HOWITZBB.     EFVECTS  OF  THX  PBOJSCnLB. 

First  Section, — ElemerUs  of  the  Charging  of  a  Howitzer, 

44.  Tracing  of  the  shot  bottom. 

45.  Tracing  of  the  fuse. 

46.  Diameter  of  the  cartridge  (or  of  the  bag.) 

47.  Charge  of  powder  for  firing  with  ball. 

Second  Section, — Laws  of  the  Motion  of  iKe  JPrqjecUk.    EsicMishmeni  of  PracHa 

TabUB, 

48.  Preliminary  calculations. 

49.  Trajectory. 

'     50.  Curve  of  the  inclinations. 

51.  Curve  of  the  remaining  velocities. 

52,  Curve  of  the  durations  of  the  passage. 

63.  Determination  of  the  elevations  fbr  the  fire  at  different  distances. 

54.  Angle  of  fire,  corresponding  to  the  difibrent  distances  of  the  objed 
aimed  at 

55.  Angles  of  descent. 

56.  Resum^  of  the  laws  of  the  motion  and  of  the  practice  tables. 

Third  SectiotL-^EffeeU  of  the  JPn>Jedile. 

57.  Depth  of  penetration  in  the  media  indicfited  by  the  programrae. 

58.  Effects  of  explosion  in  earth. 

59.  B«8Um4  of  the  results  lekting  to  the  effidots  of  the  projeotiiew 
NDTB.'*^The  ibrmulaa  cited  in  the  memoir  need  not  be  accompanied  hf  thsfr 

demonstration,  except  in  the  case  of  the  latter  not  having  been  afavady 
developed  in  the  leaaons  of  the  artillery  eoorse.  It  will  be  safBcietit  Co  insert 
in  this  notioo  <mfy  the  final  result  of  the  calculation  relating  to  esdi  foitnula, 
without  entering  into  the  details  of  such  calculations. 

The  study  of  the  design  for  ordnance  is  preceded  by  four  lessons  intended  U^ 
mak^  the  students  fuxiuainted  with  all  the  details  of  its  execution,  and  the  sub^ 
stance  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  programme  of  the  memoir     , 
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m.  APFLICATIOX  or  THE  TIIE0RIE3  OF  THE  ARTILLERY  COURSE  (6  DATS.) 

Thia  study  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  students  those  theories  of  the  course 

wluch  have  not  foand  their  application  in  the  design  for  ordnance.    It  comprises 

tile  solution  by  arithmetical  calculations  of  certain  questions  on  the  effects  of 

powder,  the  balistic  pendulum,  the  effects  of  recoil,  the  science  of  projectiles, 

the  draught  of  carriages,  &c.    The  number  of  the  questions  may  vary  according 

to  their  nature  and  the  time  which  their  solution  requires.    The  stating  of  the 

9u«stioas  and  the  results  of  the  calculations  are  inucribcd  ou  separate  papers. 

7hia  study  is  preceded  by  a  lesson  in  which  the  students  have  recalled  to  them 

tl^  forxnulas  which  they  have  to  employ. 

IV.   DRAWIKQ   OF  ARTILLERY   MATERIAL  (2G   DAYS.) 

The  drawmg  of  artillery  material  has  for  its  object  the  representation  by 
figured  sketches  of  a  gun-carriage,  carriage,  or  other  furniture  of  artillery 
materiaL  The  sketches,  on  paper  put  together  in  the  fbrm  of  a  book,  and 
headed  by  a  special  programme  for  the  object  to  bo  drawn,  consist  of  plans, 
sections,  or  elevations  of  the  object,  exocut<?d  on  certain  scales,  and  of  detaUed 
projections  of  the  principal  iron-work  and  joints.  The  whole  fixed  by  the 
*P^<^ial  programme  in  question. 

-^U  the  simultaneous  projections  of  any  ono  pert  of  the  object  drawn  (fore 
P^rt  or    hind  part  for  carriages)  must  be  completely  figured ;  they  are  accom- 
panied, "by  explanatory  inscriptions,  with  letters  of  reference  to  show  the  names 
«>o  pieces  in  wood  or  metal  which  they  comprise. 

■■^cH  collection  of  sketches  must  contain  as  well  a  notice  in  confirmation  of 
^  ^i^wing,  giving  the  complete  description  and  the  properties  of  the  object  to 
^»iich  it  refers. 

"^  students  make  two  surveys  of  the  same  kind ;  eight  days  are  allowed  for 
^f  these  surveys,  including  the  composition  of  the  confirmatory  notice. 
,    l^o  :fir8t  survey  is  followed  by  the  execution  of  an  unfigured  drawing,  con- 
^^1^  a.  complete  representation  of  the  object  surveyed  (elevation  and  plan,) 


-,^  .      ^^d  by  the  combination  of  the  partial  projections  contained  in  the  sketch. 
^^  ^«^wing  should  be  colored  in  the  conventional  uniform  tints,  and  accomr 
P"*^»€Hi  by  an  explanatory  inscription,  with  letters  of  refcrencei    Ton.  days  are 
^t^d  to  this  ^ork  of.  compoaitioiv 

v.  TRAdKO  OF  BATTERm  (4  DATS.) 

^^^  work  eonsvts  m.exccoting  sketches  showing,  each  in  acoordanoe  with  a 
y^^'^^^e  programme,  the  complete  plan  of  a  battery  and  the  esKntial  data 
^^  ^^^S  reference  to  its  oonstructioii  and  to  its  armament    The  dcetdiM,  made 
^  "^K^^^^  imd  oomi^ekely  figiured,  most  comprise  in  the  case  of  each  battery  to  be 


.ted--    .-..■. 
'  '^-  The  general  plan  of  the  battery,  on  the  scale  of  .^. 
^«  1^  MctioiM  (fr  Ovations  necessary  for  tiie  understanding  of  this  platl, 
including  the  detail  of  tlte  powder  magaeinep,  lines  of  €ommanicati<m, 
'      '  -ktL,  cm  the  scale  of  ^iv* 

'  3.  An  inscription  ^irmg  the  object  of  the  battery,  its  armament,  its  general 
arrangement   (icrre-ptei%    embrasures^    revetment,    comtotuilcationa^ 
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nugazIiiM,  Ac-O  tlie  woricmen,  materiala,  and  tooU  neocasaiT  tor  tt 
cooBtnictioii,  Mid  fluallj  the  duration  of  the  labor  uid  it*  diatribntioi 
by  iaj  and  nigbt. 
Four  dajB  are  doToted  to  this  work,  which  moat  be  executed  on  »  l)al 

sheet  of  colomblcr  paper.    Tba  separate  programmes  relating  to  cad 
of  these  batteries  are  shown  on  the  atudj  ordcia  of  the  rooms. 
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RECAPITULATIVE  TABLE. — EXOIKEEB  STUDENTS. 
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Lectures. 
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30 
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EKCAPITUULTIOV. 


sSd"^;::::::::::;:::::;;".'.;;'.::;;:;.'.'.*:  ^S{^®^  Round nomber, iso. 


IV 
'      **HOGRAMME  OF  THE  COURSE  OP  MIUTARY  ART  AND  HELD  FQRTin- 

CATION. 

^^  Course  ia  divided  into  six  parts,  and  is  made  up  of  lectures  and  works  of 
*^P*ication  in  the  Halls  of  Study  and  on  the  ground. 

L  .  LECTURES. 

"^he  1st  port  contains  sundry  historical  notices  on  the  Or- 

gtmization  of  Armies, 6  Lectures. 

^^  part  is  on  Tactics, 3 

^<i  "        Castrainetation, 2 

^th        "        Field  Fortification, 16 

^th        "        Military  Communication, 10        " 

^th       "        Strategy, 6        " 


{( 


a 


ii 


Total, 43 

^UST  PART. — HISTORICAL  NOTICES  ON  TUB  ORGANIZATION  OP  ARMIES. 

^^  first  leohire  commences  with  explanations  relating  to  the  Greek  and 
armies;  their  order  of  battle,  mode  of  marching;  comparison  of  the 


»^>U4^ 
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Koman  Legion  with  the  Greek  Phalanx,  and  of  the  Roman  Legion  tmder  Marios 
and  under  the  Emperors. 

2.  Military  organization  of  the  Franks  under  the  Elings  of  the  first  race. 
Consequences  of  the  feudal  system,  acting  on  the  military  organization.  Feudftl 
armies.  Chivalry.  Crusades,  and  war  against  England.  Establishment  of  the 
first  standing  armies.  Results  dependent  on  the  introduction  of  flre-anns. 
Progress  made  in  the  Art  of  War  and  in  the  organization  of  armies,  firom  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 

3.  Necessity  for  standing  armies.  Their  proper  character.  Recruiting.  PfB- 
motion.  Degrees  of  rank.  Station  of  the  officers.  Various  positions  of  military 
men.  On  the  composition  of  armies,  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Engineers. 
Corps  cCEiai-MdJor.  Composition  of  the  army  during  the  Revolution  and  duriiig 
the  Empire.     Actual  formation  of  a  French  army. 

General  Staff.  Commissariat  (Intendance.) — Different  services  dependent  on  It. 
Relations  between  the  strength  of  each  of  the  arms  that  make  up  an  army. 
On  other  corps  which  are  not  classed  among  the  principal  arms. 

4.  5,  6.  Summary  relating  to  the  military  organization  of  the  principal  Powe^ 
of  Europe. 

SECOND  PART — OK  TACTICS. 

1.  Definitions.  Formations.  Manoeuvers;  character  of  a  good  mancenTC^. 
Order  of  battle :  first,  of  the  Infhntry ;  second,  of  Cavalry ;  third,  of  the  Artil- 
lery; relating  to  Sharpshooters  (^/raittewr*.) 

2.  Brief  summary  of  tlie  principal  movements  in  battalion  drill  to  pass  firom 
lino  to  the  order  in  cdumns  and  reciprocally.  Movements  in  column.  MoTt- 
ments  in  battle.    Dispositions  to  be  made  against  Cavalry. 

3.  Of  the  principal  movements  in  line.  Order  of  battle.  Line  of  battit. 
Formation  of  Infantry  to  advance  against  the  enemy.  Action  of  Cavaby. 
Principal  formations.    Charges  of  Artillery.    Use  of  the  Three  Arms. 

7III&D  PART. — CA8TRAMETAT10X. 

1.  General  principles  of  castrametation.  Situation.  Construction  and  dispo- 
sition of  barracks.  Camp  of  a  Regiment  of  Infantry,  of  Cavaliy,  and  of  a  Bat- 
tery of  Artillery. 

2.  Manner  of  tracing  a  camp  on  the  ground.  Huts ;  details  relating  to  their 
ftonstruction.  Tents.  Bivouacs.  Screens.  Kitchens  and  camp  ovens.  Choice 
of  the  site  of  a  camp ;  precautions  to  be  taken  for  its  security.  Main  guards. 
Advanced  posts.     Patrols  and  sentinels. 

FOURTH   PART. — FIELD   FORTIFICATION. 

1.  Definition  of  fortification  in  general  Object  and  character  of  field  fortifi- 
cation ;  its  utility  demonstrated  by  historical  examples.  Napoleon's  opinion. 
Essential  principle  of  field  fortification.  Discussion  on  the  ordinary  profile  of 
earthen  entrenchments;  on  the  dimensions  to  be  given  to  the  ditch  in  level 
ground. 

2.  Definitions  relating  to  the  trace ;  general  principles.     Redoubts. 

3.  On  the  elements  of  lines.     Relation  that  should  exist  between  the  crest 
and  the  internal  size  of  a  closed  work.     Maximum  and  minimum  of  the  sides 
of  a  square  redoubt.     Defects  inherent  to  the  trace  of  tliia  kind  of  redoubt— 
Curcular  redoubts.    Redoubts  en  ci-emaiUeres.    Star  forts.    Lines  with  bastions^ 
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4.  Revetmenta  of  yarioos  kinds ;  case  in  which  the  slope  of  the  ditch  should 
be  reveted ;  choice  to  bo  made  of  the  different  kinds  of  revetments. 
.    fi.   -Exterior  dispositions ;  accessories  to  the  defense;  abattis;  trous  de  loups ; 

Pflism^es  J  chevaux  de  frise^  Ac    Precautions  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to 

BUfih  a^x^essories. 

6.  Xnterior  dispositions;  armament  of  musketry,  artillery,  barbetteSi  and  cm- 
ferasures  ;  their  advantages  and  disadvantages;  construction  of 

7.  I^o-wder  magazines  of  different  kinds.  Small  earthen  entrenchments ;  pal- 
MadoSy  carpentry,  or  blockhouses;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  blockhouses. 
Afrioo-a  blockhouse.    Closing  of  field-works. 

8>  'A.rtificial  inundations ;  under  what  circumstances  they  can  be  considered 
M  obetades.  Positions  and  dimensions  of  dikes.  Details  of  their  execution ; 
what  advantage  can  be  drawn  from  an  inundation  having  less  than  five  feet 
depth  of  water. 

9>  Wliat  is  understood  by  the  defilading  of  a  work.  The  defilading  of  field- 
works  ahould,  above  all  things,  be  made  to  depend  on  their  trace  and  situation. 
Douxutions:  dangerous  ground;  dangerous  points.  Defilement  of  an  isolated 
and  dosed  work ;  in  what  case  it  is  practicable.  Use  of  traverses.  A  partial 
denlemeiit  may  sometimes  be  sufficient 

^^-  Continuous  lines.  Broken  lines.  Traces  of  redan,  tenailles,  cremailleres. 
Bastionfeci  lines.  Comparison  between  continuous  and  broken  lines.  Principal 
objections  to  their  use.  Utility  of  each  demonstrated  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

^U  lines  in  broken  ground:  their  form  should  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
r^^^d.  On  the  manner  of  fbrtifying  a  table-land.  Expedients  ibr  defilading 
portions  of  lines.  On  the  manner  of  making  use  of  the  natural  obstacles  of  the 
S^^nd;  forests,  scarps,  marshes,  water-courses,  &a  2Cethod  of  fortifying  a 
nonse,  village,  an  open  town.    Defense  of  a  bridge  or  road. 

^^'  Tetes  de  pont  Utihty  of  small  earthen  entrenchments  in  these  cases  to 
"^tate  the  passage  of  a  retreating  army.  Traces  of  a  large  tele  de  ponL 
"^cipal  circumstances  relating  to  the  use  of  lineir  in  war.  Lines  of  circum- 
'•'^tion  and  oountervallation.  Frontier  lines.  Retrenchments  against  a  de- 
**'^*-  lines  that  an  army  should  make  in  an  enemy's  country,  far  from  its 
"*e  of  operations.  Entrenchment  on  the  field  of  battle.  Lines,  mixed,  pro- 
''^*^  by  Greneral  Rogniat. 
^^*   Attack  and  defense  of  entrenchments,  of  a  continuous  line;  of  a  line  at 

"'^^rvala ;  of  an  isolated  work,  Ac.    Examples  of  the  attack  and  defense  of 
Unea. 

^^  Instruction  relating  to  the  operations  for  profiling  and  defilading  on  the 
Foun^. 

.  ^^'  Instruction  on  the  project  of  field  fortification.  Calculation  of  the  dimcu- 
'^^^  of  a  ditch  corresponding  to  the  face  of  a  work  of  a  variable  relief,  and  to 
^  ^constructed  in  level  or  other  ground.  Details  relating  to  traverses,  small 
^^^'^chments ;  defensive  caponnierea,  and  accessories  to  defense,  Ac. 

^^«  On  the  construction  of  entrenchments.  Practical  operations  and  orgoni- 
**tion  of  workshops  to  obtain  durable  and  solid  work.  Necessity,  in  most  cases, 
^  accelerating  the  construction  of  entrenchments.    Vauban's  precepts.     In 

^*t  manner  tiio  work  must  proceed  to  obtain  a  useful  result ;  and,  in  the  event 

^  plenty  of  hands,  how  to  finish  it  promptly. 
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yiPTH  PABT.— ON  mUTABT  COMMUNICATIOQirS. 

1.  On  roads.  1  and  2,  Classiflcation  of  roads.  Section  and  trace  of  roadi 
in  level  and  mountain  country.  Details  connected  with  the  study  of  a  projod 
fbr  a  road.  Particular  conditions  relating  to  military  roads.  Execution  of  payed 
and  macadamized  roads.  Roads  for  passing  difficult  places  by  the  use  of  &ar 
cines,  logs,  9lc    Haintenance  and  destruction  of  roads. 

2.  On  military  bridges. 

3.  Obsenrations  on  the  currents  and  change  of  form  in  the  bed  of  rirers. 
Fords.  Transverse  sections,  &c  Beconnaissances  of  rivers.  Properties  enen- 
tial  to  military  bridges.  Helation  between  the  buoyancy  and  the  load  in  the 
case  of  floating  supports.  Anchorage.  Construction  of  the  abutments.  Means 
of  rendering  bridges  stable. 

4.  Construction  of  a  bridge  of  boats  in  different  ways.  Bridges  made' of 
ordinary  boats.    Method  of  withdrawing  a  bridge  of  boats. 

5.  Baft  bridge.  Belation  between  the  weight  and  the  extrinsic  load  of  a 
raft  Number  of  trunks  of  trees  requhrod  for  a  raft  bridge  on  a  river  of  given 
dimensions.  Weight  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Number  and  space  between  rafts. 
Construction  of  a  raft  and  a  bridge  of  rafts.    Bridges  of  casks  and  trestles. 

6.  Bope  bridges;  their  use.  Calculations  respecting  the  tension  and  diame- 
ters of  ropes.  Construction  of  a  suspension  bridge,  and  calculations  relating 
to  it. 

1.  Bridges  on  piles,  carriages,  gabions,  tc. 

8.  Measures  to  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  mih'tary  bridges.  Destruc- 
tion of  military  bridge;  also  of  masonry  bridges.    BeSstablishment  of  bridges. 

9.  Hying  bridges.  Ferry-boats,  tubs,  passage  by  fbrds,  on  the  ice,  by 
swimming. 

10.  Execution  of  the  passage  of  rivers.  Advancing  and  in  retreating.  Ex- 
amples. 

BlXni  PABT. — STBATEOT. 

1.  Definition.  Fundamental  principles  of  all  operations  in  war.  In  all  cases 
there  are — ^first,  the  base  of  operations;  second,  the  point  to  be  arrived  at; 
third,  the  line  of  operations.    Strategetical  points  and  lines. 

2.  On  marching.  Preparatory  and  manceuvering  marches.  Advanced  and 
rear  guard.  On  provisions.  System  of  magazines.  Bequisitions.  Invasiona. 
Battle.    Examples. 

3.  On  positions.  War  in  a  mountainous  district.  Betreats.  Pursuit  Con* 
voys.     Partizans. 

4.  Winter  quarters.  Cantonments.  War  against  irregular  bands.  Military 
reconnaissances. 

5.  Precis  of  the  campaigns  of  the  French  armies. 

6.  Anal}'sis  of  the  principal  campaigns  of  great  captains. 

II.      PBOGBAMME  OP  THE  WORKS   OP   APPLICATION  EXECUTED  IN  THE  HALLS  OF 

STUDY. 

Tlieso  works  consist  of  four  Plates  of  Drawings,  two  Memoirs,  and  a  Project 
of  Field  Fortification,  Of  the  four  Plates  of  Drawings,  two  relate  to  Reld 
Fortification,  and  two,  accompanied  by  Memoirs,  relate  to  Military  Communi- 
cations. 
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Plate  I  .^-Elements  of  lines.  Tracings  on  the  scale  of  jj^^  of  the  interior 
crest  (onljr)  of  a  redan,  lunette,  redoubt,  star  fort,  bastioned  fort^  according  to 
particular  data  given  to  each  Sous-Lieutenant  Construction  on  the  scale  of 
f  99^  of  a  complete  profile  for  each  of  these  works,  supposed  to  be  established  on 
leyel  ground.  Complete  calculation  of  the  deblais  and  rcmblais  for  one  of  the 
preceding  works,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Professor. 

Pl&te  2. — Details  of  a  field-work.  Trace  on  the  scale  of  ^Jy  of  a  portion  of 
the  TKTork  of  which  tlie  deblais  and  remblais  has  been  calculated.  Graphic  con- 
struction of  a  barbette  and  of  a  direct  or  oblique  embrasure.  Details  of  revet- 
pents  in  fascines,  hurdles,  turf.    Pis4.    Drawmg  of  a  blockhouse. 

.  Plftte  3. — Accompanied  by  a  Memoir.    Project  of  a  portion  of  road  on  ground 
represented  by  certain  lines,  according  to  certain  data. 
Pl&te  4. — Accompanied  by  a  Memoir.     Military  bridges. 

1.  Drawing  of  a  portion  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  three  openings  being  shown ; 
the  two  first  relating  to  the  successive  construction  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  third,  of  the  oonstruction  by  portions. 
^  Project  for  establishing  a  raft  bridge ;  the  width  of  the  river ;  the  kind 
of  troops  to  pass  over  the  bridge;  the  length ;.  mean  diameter  of  the 
available  trunks  of  trees  and  the  length  and  scantling  of  the  joints 
being  given.  The  drawing  to  exhibit  a  pUm  of  two  openings  of  the 
bridge,  and  a  transverse  section. 
S-  Tressel  bridge.  To  draw  a  longitudinal  elevation  and  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  a  tressel  bridge,  being  given  the  length  of  tlie  top  and  of  the 
&et  of  the  tressels  up  and  down  the  stream. 
^  Project  for  the  repair  of  a  broken  arch ;  being  given  the  opening  of  the 
head,  the  elevation  of  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  above  the  level  of 
the  water;  the  depth  of  the  water,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  the 
kind  of  troops  to  pass  over  the  bridge,  and  the  available  time  and  the 
resources  as  regards  men  and  materials  which  can  be  had  recourse  ta 

Programme  of  (he  Project  of  Field  IbrHficaiion. 

*^^  project  is  made  by  the  Sub-Lieutenants,  according  to  certain  data  given 
to  each  of  them.  It  has  for  its  object  to  cause  them  to  study : — 1st.  Tlie  trace. 
*^  The  complete  organization  necessary  for  its  defense.  3d.  The  details  of 
^*"*^*^ction  of  a  field-work.    In  consequence,  the  work  comprises  three  Plates 

^'^ wings  and  a  Memoir  divided  into  three  parts. 

Programme  of  ike  Drawings. 

^^te  1. — Plan  of  the  whole.     This  plate  has  for  its  object  the  research  of  a. 

^  ^nd  of  a  combination  of  suitable  works  for  the  fortification  of  a  certain 
P^^ion  of  ground  under  certain  circumstances  of  war  defined  by  particular 

^  Each  Sub-Lieutenant  receives  a  lithographed  sheet  representing  the 
'^^^d  to  be  fortified,  and  he  has  to  exhibit  on  this  sheet  the  works  ho  pro- 
^^^  in  tracing  in  plain  lines  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  interior  crests 

^  superior  limits  of  the  ditcli,  and  in  dotted  Hncs  the  stockades  or  palisades ; 

^*io^  in  black  figures  at  the  angles  of  the  works  the  relief  of  the  interior 

•  ^ ;  the  sites  of  barbettes,  embrasures,  traverses,  barriers,  Ac,  being  indi- 
^^^  by  reference  letters  and  explanatory  notes,  the  lines  in  red  showing  the 
^'tions  and  objects  of  the  Ime  of  fire. 
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Plate  2. — Organization  of  a  worlc  ^ 

This  plate  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  details  of  the  interior  and  exteiioi 
organization  of  a  work  of  a  certain  form,  in  order  to  render  it  suaooptible  ol 
majcing  a  good  defense. 

.  Each  Sub-Lieutenant  will  draw  a  complete  plan  of  such  one  of  the  woric 
shown  on  Plate  1,  as  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  Professor.  He  will  repreaen 
the  ditches,  parapets,  embrasures,  accessory  dsfSsRscs,  small  entrenchments,  de 
scents  into  the  ditch,  Ac,  according  to  the  particular  data  furnished  to  him;  tb 
figures  of  the  relief  of  the  crests  of  all  kindS)  the  deblais  and  remUals  Mq 
marked  at  all  the  angles.  The  figures  of  the  natural  ground  will  be  underUned 
The  same  plate  will  contain  figured  profiles  whic^  haye  served  for  the  detennia 
ation  of  the  complete  projection  of  the  work.    Scale  ^7^. 

Plate  3. — ^Details  of  construction. 

The  object  of  this  plate  is  to  show  the  composition  of  woikabops  and- tin 
manner  that  should  be  adopted  in  Uie  construction  of  fiekl*woiki,  aooording  U 
circumstances,  (or  the  execution  of  the  deblais  and  remblaisL 

Each  Sub-Lieutenant  will  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  work  drawn  01 
Plate  2  should  be  constructed: — 1st  To  render  it  durable  and  solid.  2d.  T< 
arrive  rapidly  at  a  useful  result,  even  with  limited  resources  of  woridneti  anc 
tools.  3d.  To  finish  the  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  by  making  fjm  oi 
all  the  necessary  means.  A  plan  will  show  the  composition  of  the  worltakopi 
under  each  of  these  hypotheses^  and  the  successive  advancement  of  tine  woil 
will  be  represented  by  certain  profiles  supposed  to  be  made  at  certain  periodi 
of  the  oonstroctwn  through  the  center  of  one  of  the  ikces  of  the  worlc  Ii 
these  profiles  a  firm  trace,  figured  with  altitudes,  will  show  the  limits  of  tbn 
deblais  and  rcmblais  at  the  period  represented  by  the  profiles ;  and  in  addillet 
by  dotted  lines,  the  final  results  proposed  to  be  obtained.  All  these  praifecti 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  figured  plan,  showing  the  principal  altitudes  in  nf^ 
ten.  The  remhlais  will  be  colored  with  gamboge,  the  undi8tart>ed  earth  k 
bistre^  and  the  deblais  will  be  left  white. 

Programme  qf  (he  Memoir. 

Each  Sub-Lieutenant  will  write  at  the  head  of  his  Memoir  the  text  <^  tlM 
particular  programme,  to  which  he  is  obliged  to  conform  in  the  preparation  ol 
his  project,  and  he  should  add  to  the  text  of  the  Memour  all  the  sketches  prop 
erly  figured,  whidi  are  necessary  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  dispoeitloni 
which  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  on  the  Drawings. 

The  Memoir  is  divided  into  three  ports,  correcponding  to  the  three  Platee  ot 
Drawings. 

FIRST   PART. — COXSIDERATIONS  RESPECTTSG  THE  WHOLE  PROJECT. 

1st.  General  principles,  according  to  which  it  would  be  proper  to  trace  the 
works  indicated  in  the  particular  programme,  such  as  lines  at  intervals,  contio< 
nous  lines,  tetes  de  pont,  &c. 

2d.  Description  of  the  tracing  in  Plate  1.  Reasons  deduced  from  the  fom 
of  the  ground  or  the  naturo  of  the  military  opcrutions  that  led  to  the  adoptioo 
of  the  trace.     Object  of  the  works,  and  their  connection  with  each  other. 

3d.  Number,  description,  and  position  of  the  pieces  of  artillery  composing  the 
armament 
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Maximum  and  minimum  of  troops  that  could  bo  employed  in  the  defense 
^bese  works. 

Dispositions  which  should  be  adopted  (relatively  to  the  necessary  prepa- 
in  materials  and  to  the  separation  and  movement  of  troops)  for  the  attack 
£<^  the  defense. 


SSCOND  PjLBT.--KX)MPLETS  OBQANIZATIOlf  OF   A   WORK. 

PartlciiUir  object  of  the  work  shown  in  Plate  2.    Trace  of  the  complete 
^MTtions  of  the  parapets,  barbettes,  ramps,  embrasures,  traverses,  kc 

Oonditiotis  that  siiould  be  fulfilled  by  the  ditch.    Approximate  calculation 
€3L£men8iond  which  shotild  be  given  to  it,  taking  into  account  the  increased 
of  providing  for  an  excess  or  defect  of  the  dcblais. 
Discussion  on  the  site  and  the  part  which  might  be  expected  from  small 
Ck  ^MchmentS)  accessory  defenses,  shutters,  descents  of  ditches,  Ac 

Bite  of  powder  magazines;  capacity  that  should  be  given  to  them,  suit- 
to  the  state  of  the  munitions  necessaiy  for  the  armament  of  the  work. 

TBIBD  PART. — ^DKIAUiS  OF  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Keans  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  earth;  considerations  respecting 
for  tiie  transport  of  earth  with  the  sboveL 

Description,  number  and  disposition  of  the  workmen  in  a  shed  for  debkii 
rembiai,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  number  of  relays. 
Explanation  of  Plate  3.    Organization  of  the  sheds  and  conduct  of  the 
vrork  where  the  duration  and  solidity  of  the  work  are  the  greatest  essentials ; 
"vrbeie,  on  the  other  hand,  rapidity  of  execution  is  the  principal  thing  to  b^ 
Ibiifilkd. 
-     4th.  Which  of  the  modes  of  construction  exliibited  in  Plate  3  it  would  be 
d^eirable  to  employ  for  the  proposed  works,  according  to  the  circumstance 
specifiedin  the  particular  programme.    Calculation  for  this  mode  of  constmo- 
^on,  of  the  time  and  of  the  numbers  of  men  and  tools  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  doblais  and  remblais  of  the  work  given  in  the  plate. 

^th.  Details  of  construction  of  the  revetments,  magazines,  shutters,  accessory 
^•feoso^  artaiery  platforms,  &c 

HI.      PROGRAMHE   OF   EXTERIOR  WORKS. 

^^*^^^  works  consist  of  an  exercise  in  tracing  out  a  camp,  and  an  exercise  on 
*he  profiling  and  defilement  of  field-works. 
•"»«  QXerclse  on  tracing  camps  has  no  particular  progrramme,  but  is  preceded 
7  » lecture  given  by  the  Professor. 

^^"tntne  of  Practical  Exercises  on  the  DeJUemenl  and  Profiling  of  Field  Works. 

**  <^Xcrcise  comprehends:  lat,  work  on  the  ground;  2d,  a  Memoir. 

-  ,  ^  ^ork  on  the  ground  has  for  its  object:  Ist,  tlie  trace  of  the  projections 

.        I^^tcrior  crest  of  a  work,  whoso  position  and  form  are  known ;  2d,  the 

'•'^tiation  of  the  relief  of  the  interior  crest ;  3d,  the  profiling  of  the  diflerent 

«»  So  that  the  relief  of  the  different  parts  of  the  parapet,  barbettes,  traverses, 

^^y  all  be  fixed. 

g}^,     ^Ub-Lieutcnants  for  this  kind  of  work  are  divided  into  groups  of  six  or 

•QQacl  ^^Ploy<^<J  together  on  the  same  work,  each  group  being  divided  into  two 

^^      The  work  may  be  a  lunette  or  a  redan  of  g^iven  dimensions,  having  a 
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parapet  of  three  meters  tbick,  and  a  natural  slope  of  one  to  one.  Ist.  The 
direction  of  the  capital  will  be  marked  out  in  front  by  two  numbered  pickets. 
2d.  The  tracing  will  be  executed  by  means  of  poles  or  pickets  placed  at  all  the 
angles,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  gorge ;  the  relief  will  be  determined  by. 
the  practical  methods  of  defilement  adverted  to  in  the  lecture  which  preceded 
the  work. 

3d.  TIic  relief  obtained  by  the  defilement  will  be  marked  on  all  the  poles  or 
pickets  placed  at  the  angles,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  sides  of  the  work. 

4th.  On  each  face  two  vertical  profiles  will  be  executed,  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  projections  of  its  interior  crest  In  order  that  these  prcfilos  shall 
not  interfere  with  those  placed  at  the  angles,  they  must  be  established  at  ser-^ 
oral  meters  distant  from  the  extremity  of  each  face. 

5th.  The  profiles  of  the  angles  will  be  deducted  by  simple  prolongations,  and 
the  same  for  tlie  profiles  of  the  gorge.  If  the  homologous  crests  of  two  con- 
tiguous faces  do  not  meet  each  other,  they  should  be  reoonciled  by  joining  tivo 
points  taken  on  each  of  them  at  half  a  meter  from  the  intersection  of  their 
projections. 

6th.  On  the  traverse,  designed  to  secure  the  defenders  from  a  reverse  fire, 
two  profiles  are  constructed,  near  to  its  exU^mities  if  its  crest  is  a  right  llne^ 
but  if  it  is  bent,  another  profile  must  be  set  up  at  the  junction. 

^th.  The  data  of  all  these  profiles  are,  the  relief  of  the  interior  crest  at  the 
point  where  it  is  encountered  by  the  profile,  the  thickness  of  the  parapet,  tlM 
constant  parts  of  every  profile,  and  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground;  the  por- 
tion of  the  slope  of  the  traverses  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  dommant  heights 
sliould  not  be  rcvcted,  the  others  should  be. 

8th.  At  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  profiles  with  the  projections  of  the. 
ridges  of  the  works,  as  well  as  at  the  points  used  for  adjusting,  poles  or  pickeis, 
are  placed,  on  which  the  points  belonging  to  the  ridges  are  marked*  lliesft 
points  will  bjB  joined  together  in  each  profile  by  twine,  indicating  the  diflerent 
planes  of  the  work. 

9th.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  batteries,  either  of  barbettes  or  em- 
brasures, will  be  equally  determined  by  poles  or  pickets  placed  at  all  their 
angles^  and  imited  together  by  twine  in  the  manner  that  will  be  subsequently 
explained. 

lOtb.  For  the  barbette  batteries,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish  and 
to  construct  tlie  front  coupe  of  the  salient  of  the  interior  crest,  and  subetitate 
an  interior  horizontal  crest  throughout  the  extent  of  the  barbette  for  that  situ- 
ated in  the  plane  of  defilement.  The  necessary  adjustments  are  tlien  made 
between  the  slope  of  the  parapet  of  the  barbette  and  tliat  of  the  rest  of  the 
face,  and  indicate  by  means  of  twine  the  intersections  of  the  terro-plein  of  the 
barbette  and  of  its  slope  with  the  different  planes  of  the  work. 

11th.  For  tlie  embrasures,  after  having  determined  their  direction,  the  inter- 
sections of  the  cheeks  and  bottom,  with  the  interior  and  exterior  slope  of  tlie 
parapet,  and  with  its  slope ;  also  the  slope  which  terminates  the  interruption 
of  the  banquette  throughout  the  extent  of  the  battery.  In  the  case  whero  the 
platform  is  formed  more  than  0™  4  elevated  above  the  soil,  a  ramp  is  constructed 
with  its  slope,  and  the  intersections  with  the  slope  from  the  pktform  are  shown. 

12tli.  After  the  batteries,  the  slope  of  the  ends  of  the  traverses  and  of  the 
passages  for  entry  and  exit  are  constructed. 

13th.  The  traverse  will  Ijo  finished  by  adjusting  its  different  planes  witii 
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those  of  the  parapet.  In  the  particular  case,  where  it  was  interfered  with  to 
make  a  passage  over  the  banquette,  it  is  finished  by  revoting  the  slope  passing 
bj  the  crest  of  tlio  banquette  of  the  work. 

I4th.  At  the  passages  of  entry  and  exit  from  the  work,  the  parapets  will  he 
finished  hy  the  slope  of  the  revetment,  whose  intersections  with  the  different 
planes  of  the  parapets  must  be  determined. 

15tb.  For  each  aquad  of  workmen,  the  distance  of  the  salient  of  the  work  to 
the  point  on  which  it  will  be  defiladed  must  bo  determined. 

MEMOIR. 

IflU  Object  of  defilement — which  is  considered  to  be  dangerous  ground,  dan* 
gwoas  point,  plane  of  defilement 

2d.  Position  of  the  dangerous  point  relatively  to  tho  work  which  is  to  be 
defiladed    Practkxd  method  on  the  ground.    Results  to  which  it  leads. 

Bd.  On  the  field  this  method  is  not  always  applicable  to  an  isolated  work, 
J*wi  never  is  so  to  entrenchments  of  a  great  deyelopment,  such  as  lines,  large 
^*ea-de-pont,  Ac.  By  what  proceeding  is  it  generally  expedient  to  attempt  to 
^^ilfiU  in  war  the  indisputable  condition  of  defilement. 

I^BGAFITUULTION  JOB  THE  8<7B*LIBIJT£NA>'T8  OF  ARTILLERY  AND  EKGIKEBRS. 


laactoNi.— Parts  of  the  Couna.    I  ^  3 


^*'*-   Hirtoflcal  notions  on  the  Or-  ' 

S»«eUon  of  Armie*, i  6 

*^^T«ctic«, I  .1 

GaitimmeUlim, I  S 

Field  Forti6cation ,  16 

IIHherj  Communieatiom, ...  10 


4tb 
«Uft 


«« 


Stiaiegy, 


Totali. 


43 


Credits  for  Lectures. 

With 

appliee- 

ttun. 

With- 
out  ap- 
plica- 
tion. 

Total. 

15 

18 
0 
d 

"is*" 

24 
15 
18 

1 

2 

1 
1 

30 

51 

90 

5 

Obser  rations. 


II » sis 

e  0      a  o^ 


£ieoiitioa  of  Work. 


PUie?  **'  Military  Art^— 

^     ^o   Elements  of  Lines 

•«      ^   Uetails  of  a  Field-work,  . 

M*,^*   Project  of  a  Uotd, 

fWttt  1^% 

ll«t^_T-  Military  Bridgee, 


^ 


Ut^ '^r^iiid  FortVliVation,— 
««      J|>  Plan  of  the  whole,.. 


,^    Or^nization  of  a  work 

^-  Details  of  Constraction,  . . . . 


*>te|^  ^f  Camps 


ToUls, 


& 


1 
1 
1 


o 

S 

« 


1 
i 


Number  of 


Attendances. 


In  the 
Halls. 


4 

8 
8 
1 
8 
2 

3 

8 
5 
3 


51 


Outside. 


1 
3 


1 


20 
35 
35 
10 
35 
20 

15 
35 
90 

ao 

5 
10 
10 


280 


Observationi. 


RBOAPrrULATION    OF   THE    CREDITS    OF    IlfFLIJEXCB. 

l<»etaTa, 90 

Execution  of  Work, 2H0 


Totals, 370 
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4th.  Metbods  of  defilement  employed.  Detennination  of  the  different  pknos 
of  barbettes,  of  their  ramps,  of  the  profiles  of  the  gorge,  &c.  Coustmctioa  of 
embrasures. 

6th.  Means  made  use  of  in  practice  for  determining  the  distance  of  the  n- 
lient  of  the  work  to  the  dangerous  point  on  whicli  it  is  defiladed. 

V. -PROGRAMME  OF  PERMANENT  FORTIFICATION,  AND  THE  ATTACK  AND 

DEFENSE  OF  PLACES. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Permanent  Fortification  and  the  Attadc  and  De- 
fense of  Places,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz: — 


No.  of  Lectures  to 


Tbe  fint  part  coniiiU  of  the  itudjr  of  the  Conitruction  of  exist  inf  Fortifica- 
tions, mnd  it  is  common  to  the  two  Mrvices ;  it  comprises, 

( 1st  sfictioo  ralates  to  Fortification 

The  teeood  part  contains  tbe  principles        on  level  fruuod, 

of  tbe  Art  of  Fortification,  divided  J  2nd  section  relates  to  Fortifica- 


into  three  sections,  of  which  the. . . . 


tion  on  billy  ground, 


3rd    section  'relates   to  ftneral 
I     questions  of  Fortifications,  . . . 
Third  part  relates  to  the  AtUck  and  Defense  of  Placet, 


Total  number  of  Lectures,. 


The  first  part  contains  a  description  of  the  various  works  of  permanent  for- 
tification, their  respective  uses,  and  the  changes  that  have  been  successivelj 
made  in  them,  together  with  a  short  history  of  ancient  fortification  {^-ior  to  the 
invention  of  powder,  and  the  changes  introduced  by  the  use  of  fire-arms. 

The  systems  of  Errard,  BcviUo,  Pagan,  Yauban,  Coehom,  and  Cormontaigne. 

The  first  section  of  the  second  part  describes  tlio  principles  on  which  the  vari- 
ous partd  of  a  front  of  fortification  on  level  ground,  and  according  to  Ckuioon- 
taigne's  system,  are  regulated,  such  as  the  command,  relief  defilement,  form, 
lengtli,  and  material  of  which  the  various  parts  shoukl  be  constructed ;  the 
modifications  required  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  water ;  the  changes  which 
are  necessary  as  regards  exterior  or  advanced  works,  and  ending  with  a  com- 
parison of  a  front  of  fortification  according  to  Cormontaigne,  with  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  same  system  introduced  by  the  French  engineers. 

The  second  section  commences  with  the  principles  of  defilement  and  its  ap- 
plication under  various  given  circumstances^  proceeds  with  the  description  of 
an  imaginary  work  founded  on  certain  given  data,  and  furnishes  the  data  oC 
its  proposed  construction.  It  then  supplies  the  theory  relating  to  mines,  and 
tlieir  use  in  the  attack,  defense,  and  destruction  of  places,  and  points  out  ik» 
particular  duties  of  engineers  In  fortified  places,  and  the  proper  and  most  effi- 
cient manner  of  carr^-ing  them  on. 

The  third  section  relates  to  the  preparation  of  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  inefficiently  fortified  places,  and  to  the  utility,  particular  organization,  aiid 
proper  position  of  Ibrtified  places  on  a  fi-ontier  line.  It  then  explains  th^ 
neoossity  for  military  law  in  providing  for  the  security  of  fortified  plaoea  and 
districts  along  the  frontiers  of  a  statQ. 

Tlie  third  part  describes  tlie  various  operations  connected  with  the  attack  and 
defense  of  a  bastioued  fortification!  commencing  with  Uie  operations  prelimi- 
nary to  the  siege  and  investment  of  the  place,  and  continuing  to  describe  tbe 
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to  be  employed  in  the  attack  of  the  place,  with  the  con«s- 
pcodtng  efibrts  that  should  be  made  during  its  defense,  and  ending  with  an 
historical  account  of  certain  sieges. 
This  ooTirse  requires  the  practical  completion  of  the  following : 
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lit  Part. — Oa  exMing  Fortifications. 

Complete  prcgeotioa  of  the  front  of  ComiODtaif  oe  without 
counterguard  or  cavalier 

Three  profiiei  of  the  front, 

9d  Part.— Principles  of  the  Art  of  Fortifieotion. 

1st  Section  :  Fortifications  on  level  rround. — Principal  graph- 
ical constructions  of  the  front  on  level  ground  accordinf  to 
particular  data  given  to  each  Student , 

Complete  projection  of  the  whole  of  the  visible  and  under- 
ground parts  of  the  same  front, 

Three  profiles  of  the  front, 

Description  of  the  principles  of  the  Fortification,  with  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  dispositions  adopted  in  the  particu 
lar  case  treated  by  the  Stuaeots. 

HA  Section:  Fortification  on  hilly  ground. — Drawing  of  the 
ideal  fortrets  and  of  its  T6te-du-pont,  with  the  interior  en 
trenchments,  inundation,  sluices,  and  all  necessary  details 
to  enable  a  proper  comprehension  to  be  had  of  thie  action 
of  the  water. 

Drawing  complete  of  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  place  and  its 
outworks,  described  by  a  particular  programme.  Defile- 
ment of  all  the  worlu  of  this  front  and  of  the  masonry  of 
one  of  its  faces, 

On  the  situation  of  the  fortification  ;  description  of  the  imag- 
inary fortress,  and  of  the  management  of  the  water;  ex- 
planation of  the  operations  of  d^keinent  drawn  on  Plate  3. 

Plan  and  profile  of  a  full  revetment  uf  the  escarp  with  it5 
co«iincriorW|  •••••••••••••••••••  ••••■•■•  •••••■•••••••• 

Plan,  profiles,  and  elevation  of  a  revetment  "  en  ddcharge." 

Detail  of  a  gallery  and  small  chamber  of  a  mine,  of  its  tamp- 
ing Bod  mode  of  firing 

Detailed  project  of  one  of  the  parts  of  the  front  of  furtifica- 
tion  drahided  in  Plate  3.  PIhiis  at  different  hei;;ht ;  dis|io 
•ition  of  the  galleries  and  small  chambers  of  mines  re- 
quired for  blowing  op  the  whole  of  the  ground  between 
two  listening  galleries, 

Sections  ,and  elevations  of  the  preceding  project.  Founda- 
tions, roping  of  voults,  dressing  of  cot  stones,  Ice., 

Detail  of  a  sro^l  ^ollery  and  chamber  of  a  mine,  comprised 
in  the  dispositions  of  Plate  4.  Tamping  and  mtjde  of 
firing. 

Abstractions  of  measurement  of  a  part  of  the  preceding 
project, 

Study  of  the  attentions  in  the  earth  of  the  same  part  of  the 
projects,  reprMenting  the  four  principal  periods  of  the 
worh,  by  a  plan  and  section,  with  an  elevation  of  the  4th 
petiod. 

General  theory  of  the  removal  of  earth.  Application  to  a 
paftioalnr  urqiect,  .,..,... 

Register  of  the  removal  of  earth  as  /epresented  in  PTate  6. 

Bstimate  of  the  part  of  the  projeel  to  which  the  abairaetion 
of  measurements  hns  been  opfilied. 

3d  Section :  Projection  of  the  improvement  of  an  existing 
fortified  phice. 

Complete  projection  of  the  project  for  improving  an  existing 
Ibitified  plaee, 

Details  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  project,  in  plans, 
sections,  and  elevations ....;.... , . . . 

Margiool  note*  on  the  defects  presented  by  the  existing  sys 
tern,  and  on  the  means  employed  for  correcting  them. 

Balance  of  the  **  debtais"  and  **  remblais**  of  the  pnijeoL 

3d   Pnrt.— Attack  and  Defense  of  Places. 

Project  of  attack  of  a  front  of  fortification  on  level  gromd, 

iDetaileof  the  attack. ., ,.. ;>••-> 

Journal  of  the  siege.  Details  relating  to  tlM  composition  of 
the  garrison  and  of  the  besieging  army ;  also  en  the  mate- 
icial  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  required  for  the.  attack 
and  defi»nse.  Pan  sketch  of  the  moit  elemeotairy  wdrka 
of  attack. 
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VI.    PROGRAMME  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  TOPOGRAPHT. 

The  course  of  Topography  comprehendfl  two  parts. 

The  first  relates  to  the  art  of  topographical  drawmg,  and  the  second  to  the  i^ 
of  making  topographical  surveys.  Both  parts  are  carried  on  pari  passu ;  but  0 
the  order  in  which  the  different  branches  of  the  instruction  can  be  g^ven  depend 
very  much  on  the  other  works  carried  on  in  the  School,  it  will  be  more  conveiS 
lent  to  give  the  programme  for  each  separately. 

FIRST  PART. — ^INSTRUCTION   IN  TOPOGRAFHIOAL  DRAWING. 

The  mstraction  in  topographical  drawing  comprehends  lectures  and  exeiciiei 
in  graphical  representation.  It  is  based  on  a  complete  exposition  of  the  con 
ventional  principles  of  this  species  of  drawing,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  engravec 
examples  of  the  characteristics  adopted  for  the  representation  of  the  Tarioai 
details. 

First  Section, — Lectures, 

The  lectures  have  for  their  object  the  explanation  of  the  general  principle 
of' the  instruction  in  topographical  drawing,  and  the  geometrical  condition 
which  should  regulate  the  shading  of  maps  and  their  reduction.  They  immc 
diately  precede  the  exercise  to  which  they  relate. 

Lecture  1  relates  to  small  maps,  copies,  and  reductions  of  these ;  and  i 
explains  the  object  of  topographical  maps,  the  yarious- kinds  and  the  diffeiei] 
scales  generally  used.  The  manner  in  which  the  form  of  the  ground  is  repit 
sented  by  cqui-distant  contour  or  level  lines  is  also  explained,  and  mention  i 
made  of  the  conventional  tints  used,  and  the  species  of  writing  and  value  of  th 
Boale  employed. 

Lectures  2  and  3  relate  to  the  execution  of  shaded  plans  by  the  bmah  an 
the  pen,  under  different  circumstances  of  light  and  shade. 

Lecture  4  explains  the  different  methods  for  reducing  topographical  mapi 
also  the  description,  mode  of  using,  and  verification  of  pentagraphs. 

Second  Section. — Exercises. 

These  exercises  are  intended  to  teach  the  students  the  conventional  signs  use 
in  topographical  drawing,  and  to  give  them  facilities  with  the  pencil  and  bma 
for  producing  shaded  maps,  and  in  reducing  them  fVom  one  scale  to  another. 

SECOND  PART. — INSTRUCTION  IN  TOPOGRAPHICAL  SURTETIKa. 

This  instruction  comprises: 

Ist  Lectures  given  in  amphitheatre. 

2d.  Practical  lectijres  or  exercises. 

3d.  Tlie  execution  of  topographical  surveys. 

First  Section. —  Oral  Lectures. 

These  lectures  are  divided  in  two  classes,  which  comprehend : — 

1st.  Those  relating  to  the  description  of  the  instruments,  and  of  tl3 
methods  used  in  topography. 
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2<L  Those  which  have  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  students 
should  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  worir,  and  principally  of 
surveys  of  limited  extent 

Bi^ht  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  various  instruments,  the 
method  of  adjusting  their  errors,  and  the  manner  of  using  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  different  ways  of  proceeding  in  topography ;  touching  also  on  the  various 
modes  of  measuring  distances,  with  descriptions  of  the  compass,  plane  table, 
•nd  instruments  used  for  leveling,  and  on  the  taking  observations  for  and  prep- 
u&tion  of  sections,  and  the  orientation  of  maps. 

PoTir  preparatory  lectures  are  given,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  stu- 
dents should  proceed  when  on  the  ground  to  make  a  survey  of  small  extent. 

T^wo  lectures  relate  to  the  methods  that  should  be  employed  in  making  a 
Kuirctj  of  considerable  extent,  and  on  the  appropriate  scales. 

T^o  lectures  on  military  reconnaissance  plans ;  instruments  and  scales  em- 
plojred. 

T^^o  preparatory  lectures  relate  to  the  execution  of  a  reconnaissance  plan,  in 
whicli  the  operations  of  a  sham  siege  are  intended  to  be  recorded. 

Second  Section. — Practical  Lectures  or  Exercises. 

The  object  of  these  lectures,  which  take  place  on  the  glacis  of  the  fortifica- 
tion, is  to  show  the  students  the  practical  modes  of  using  the  instruments,  and 
the  pfTCcautions  which  must  be  taken,  together  with  the  most  elementary  pro- 
c^Gdinga  in  topography.  They  are  given  to  ten  or  twelve  students  at  the  same 
tune,  and  the  Professor  is  assisted  by  an  officer  of  the  stafif.  Each  lecture  lasts 
two  and  a  half  hours. 

Third  Section. — On  the  Execution  of  Topographical  Surveys. 

-*^©  object  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  use  of  the  principal  instru- 
^^ta  and  the  principal  operations,  and  they  comprehend  out-of-door  work,  of 
'^'Mch  the  results  are  sketches,  registers,  and  minutes  made  in  pencil,  and  in  the 
^J^^'^ction  of  plans,  and  inking  in  of  the  minutes  in  the  Halls  of  Study. 
®  Out-of-door  work  is  performed  under  the  superintendence  of  officers  of  the 


»  '^ho  assist  the  students  in  their  work.    The  construction  of  the  plans  is  not 
^Tj^^ticed  until  the  pencil  minutes  have  been  examined  by  the  Professor. 
^^B©  exercises  comprise : — 
*«t  and  2d.  Construction  of  plans  by  the  aid  of  the  compass. 
^^  The  plan  of  a  fortification  made  with  the  plane  table. 
^t,h.  The  determination  of  the  variation  of  the  compass. 
*^t.b.  The  execution  of  a  second  survey  by  the  aid  of  the  compass. 
^tK  "  "    rapid  survey  by  pacing  the  distances. 

•  tb.  "  "    reconnaissance  survey. 

®th.  "  "    ^n  itinerary  and  reconnaissance  sketch. 

^h.  The  preparation  of  a  plan  on  which  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  a 
sham  siege  may  be  laid  down,  as  the  works  of  attack  and  defense 
proceed. 
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VIL    PROGRAMME  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  GEODESY  AND  DIALLING. 

Tills  course  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  one  part  special  for  the  engineers, 
^d  the  other  common  to  the  artillery  and  engineers. 
The  first  comprises: — 

Isrt.  The  study  of  the  execution  of  a  triangulation  of  oova»  extent,  and  of 
its  connection  with  the  general  triangulation  of  France,  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  D4p6t  de  la  Guerre,  and 
^^   Leveling  with  the  barometer. 
^^  aecondooQtains: — 

The  study  of  reflecting  instruments. 
The  principles  of  dialling. 
£ao1i  of  these  parts  comprehend : — 
^8t.   Lectures  given  in  the  amphitheatre. 
2<i.    Practical  lectures  or  exercises. 
3<i.    An  application. 

FIRST  PART. — SPECIAL  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

^•^    Section — Lectures. 

■^^^i^e  Lectures  include: — 

^st.   A  description  of  the  principal  geodesical  instruments. 

2^    The  establishment  of  the  triangulation. 

^^'  The  survey  and  the  calculations  connected  with  it 

"^tli.  The  orientation  of  the  triangulation. 

^tli.  The  calculation  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  and  tlieir  construction 

from  the  minutes  of  the  survey. 

^^H,  The  geodesical  and  barometrical  leveling. 

^**^  tlfsl  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  different  kind  of  signals 

™^    ^Hcler  various  circumstances;   on  the  method  of  measuring  bases  and 

*^&*ea,  and  the  prindplea  on  which  these  operations  are  performed;  and  con- 

cluaing-  ^^1  thQ  description  and  mode  of  using  certain  instruments  for  measur- 
ing aa^ieg. 

*^^  8«copd  lecture  continues  and  enlarges  on  the  subject  of  the  measurement 
0   ^n^l^  horizontal  and  vertical,  with  diflcront  kinds  of  instruments. 

^^  third  lecture  relates  to  the  corrections  and  reductions  which  must  be 
^_^^  to  observed  angles,  such  as  the  correction  for  the  eccentricity  of  the  in- 
^t^ts,  to  the  reduction  of  tiic  angles  to  tlie  horizon,  and  to  the  center  of  the 
__      ^^  and  also  on  the  adjustments  of  the  instruments,  or  the  application  of 
^JJ^'^^^ons  for  certain  errors. 

^*  fourth  lecture  discusses  the  calculation  of  the  triangles  and  their  errors, 
Points  out  the  best  organization  that  can  bo  given  to  the  triangulation,  and 
,^^^^^itude  which  can  be  expected  from  it. 
*^^  fifth  lecture  also  relates  to  the  calculation  and  the  development  of  the 


^I^^^^ulation,  and  explains  the  nature  of  the  geodesical  operations  for  the  mop 
J~^*^tice. 
*^^e  gixth  lecture  explains  the  manner  of  observing  for,  and  determination 

Ol    tK 

***Q  azimuthal  bearing,  for  the  orientation  of  the  triangulation. 
,  ^^«  seventh  lecture  has  reference  to  the  convergence  of  meridians,  calcula- 
^^"^  of  rectangular  co-ordmates,  sundry  problems,  and  geodesical  leveling. 


m 
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The  eighth  lecture  shows  in  what  manner  the  barometer  is  made  use  of  fo 
the  determination  of  differences  of  altitude,  the  nature  of  the  corrections  to  b 
applied  to  the  instrument,  and  the  degree  of  exactitude  to  be  found  in  the  n 
suits  of  this  process. 

The  ninth  lecture  points  out  the  order  in  which  gcodesical  calculations  shou] 
be  performed  and  the  verifications  which  should  be  exacted. 

The  Second  Section  contains  five  lectures  or  exercises,  and  they  have  f< 
their  object  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  use  of  the  various  kinds  of  i 
struments  employed  in  carrying  on  the  operations  which  have  been  shortly  d 
scribed  in  the  first  section. 

The  Third  Section  relates  to  the  practical  application  of  the  preceding  princ 
pies,  and  mostly  consists  of  geodesical  applications. 

SECOND  PART. — COMMON  TO  THE  ARTILLERY  AND  ENGINEERa. 

The  First  Section  consists  of  lectures  given  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  relati 
to  reflecting  instnmients,  such  as  the  sextant,  reflecting  circle,  and  the  methc 
of  using  them,  and  also  on  the  principles  of  dialling,  and  its  connection  wit 
various  problems  in  astronomy ;  describes  also  the  different  kinds  of  dials. 

SECOND  SECTION. — PRACnCAL  EXERCISES. 

In  which  the  students  are  called  upon,  in  tlie  presence  of  the  Professor,  t 
adjust  the  sextant,  and  to  use  it  in  connection  with  an  artificial  horizon  for  th 
measurement  of  the  angle  between  any  two  objects  of  the  altitude  of  these  ol 
Jects  above  the  horizon,  and  also  the  same  altitude. 

Third  Section  contains  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  enunciate 
in  the  preceding  sections,  in  the  preparation  by  the  students  of  two  drawingi 
in  which  they  will  exhibit  the  graphical  representation  of  the  hour  in  terms  « 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  previously  observed,  and  show  the  various  constnictiiox 
of  a  sun-dial,  according  to  the  specified  conditions  based  on  the  observation  o 
the  hour  angle. 

RECAPITULATION  FOR  THE  ENGINEERS. 
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SeeoodPut: 

Jwiwinf.  of  Diallinff, 

E««rei««ofilhoui»,.... 

•  • 

•  • 

S 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 
1 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

1 

10 

90 
5 

Total, '. 

s 

•  • 

S 

8 

6 

55 

BBCAPITULATlOir  OY  THX  ORXDITS  OF  IMPOBTAKOX. 

Lectarat ^iu% 

EiecuUoa  of  Work, 55  J  **^ 


KECAPITULATION  FOB  THE  ARTILLERY. 


Number 

of 
Laeiurat. 

Credits  for  Lectures. 

Nambtr 

LKCTVSBi. 

With         Without 
application  applioatioa 

ToUl. 

of  Inter- 
rocatioos. 

Diaiii^  ^C  loatmiiMOtB. 

1  ( 

2  i 

45 

a  • 

5 

^*»   -, 

1 

•^^^uu.. 

3 

4.5 

•  • 

5 

1 

■ ._ 

Number  of 

^^*conow  or  Woem. 

Drewingn. 

DlTB. 

Memoirs. 

Craditi. 

In 
tbeHalb. 

Out  of 
theUaUs. 

• 

»IS^.^«»  of  OiaUioSi 

3 

a  a 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

m  • 
■  a 

SO 

'''^•^ofaJhoJS:::::::::::::: 

5 

Ttit^i 

S 

4 

1 

•  ■ 

S5 

BXCAPITULATlOir  OY  THX  OBBDITB  OF  IMPOBTANCX. 


Lectures, ^(so 

EiaeuticMi  of  Works, 85J*'' 
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Vin.-PROGRAIIME  OPTHB  COURSE  OP  SCIEKCEfl  APPUCD  TO  THE  BOUT/ 

ARTS. 

Lactam. 

Ifltpart — Geology, 12 

2d     "      On  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron,  on  Working  in  Iron, ...    6 

3d      "      Applicfttionfl  of  the  Working  in  Iron, 3 

4th    "      On  the  Manufacture  of  Small-arms, 4 

6th    "  "  "  ofOrdnance» 5 

6th    "  "  "  ofPowder, 5 

tth    **     On  Pyrotechny, 2 

Total, 37 

FIBST  PART. — GEOIiOGTi 

Ledmn  1.— Preliminary  noUona.    Definition  of  geology  expressed  fitmi 

applications.    Division  in  fimr  sections : — 1st  Mineralogy.    2d.  Paleontok 

3d.  Greognosy.    4th.  Geogeny.    (Only  the  three  first  are  hero  treated  of.) 

First  Section. — Mineralogy.    Generalities.    Distinctive  characters  of  o 

erals.    Fundamental  principle  of  a  mineralogical  classification,    li 

ends  are  distingnisliod  as  having  characters  either  exterior,  crystaU: 

chemical,  or  physical ;  dassification  of  minerals* 

Lecture  2. — First  class:  Simple  bodies  forming  one  of  the  essential  prind] 
of  minerals.  Gtenns  silica,  quartz,  sulphur.  Second  class:  Alkali  and  alkal 
salts,  potass,  soda,  Ax2.  Third  class :  Alkaline  earths,  and  eartlis.  Genus  U 
Fourth  dass:  Metals.    Iron  of  various  kinds;  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc 

Lecture  3. — ^Fiflh  dass :  Silicates  of  various  kinds.  Sixtlx  class :  Combnatib 
minerals. 

Lecture  4. — Description  of  various  rocks.    Classification  of  rocks. 

Lecture  5. — Use  of  rock  and  stone  in  the  arts,  and  particularly  in  the  srl 
iDOiifltnietion. 

Lecture  6. — On  the  calcination  of  calcareous  stones,  lime-kilns. 

Lecture  7. — Manu&cture  of  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  manufacture  of  bri< 
stuoco,  or  cements. 

Lecture  8. — Second  Section:  Paleontology.  General  division  established 
zoology  and  botany.  General  notions  relating  to  the  different  kinds  of  aniu 
and  vegetables,  of  which  the  remains  are  found  in  various  geological  formalk 
Tliird  section:  Geognosy.  Lectures  9,  10,  11,  12,  occupied  with  the  exi^a 
tion  of  the  various  formations. 

SECOXD  PART.— ON  WORKIXO  TV  IRON. 

Lecture  13. — Preliminary  notions.     Definitions  and  general  considerati( 
llQharacteristics  of  iron,  steel,  cast-uron,  Ac. 

Leciure  14. — On  iron  ore  and  the  various  kinds  of  fluxes. 
Lecture  15. — On  combustibles.    Vegetable  combustibles,  mineral  combt 
ibles. 

Lecture  16. — ^Manufacture  of  cast-iron.    IDgh  fomaccs,  different  modes 
proceeding  with  vegetable  and  mineral  combustibles. 
Lecture  17. — Manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  the  different  kinds  of  iron. 
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^«iure  19.— Making  of  projectiles,  carriages  for  guns  and  mortars,  axle-trees 
and  anchors.  Use  of  cast-iron  for  artillery.  Greneral  notions  in  moulding.  Use 
(^  wrought-iron  and  steel.  Materials  first  made  use  of  for  the  making  of  pro- 
jectiles, and  in  the  casting  of  cannon-balls,  Ac. 

^^ciure  20. — On  the  manufiicturo  of  hollow  projectiles  and  the  carriages  for 
^OM  and  mortars. 

^^liO'e  31. — On  the  manufacture  of  axles  and  anchors. 

FOURTH  PABT.-— ON  THE  HANUFACTUBB  OF  SMAL]>ARXS. 

-^ttr*  22. — Preliminary  considerations.    Assay  of  metals.    Fire-arms,  man- 
™ture  of  gun-barrels,  describing  the  various  details. 
^^'^cUtre  23.~Bayonets,  locks,  Ac. 

^^ure  24. — On  the  making  of  stocks.    Rnishing.    Rifling  small-arms. 
^'Ceiure  25. — Manufaj^ture  of  sabres,  swords,  lances,  hatchets,  cuurasses,  and 
^^  the  preservation,  mAmtenance,  and  repair  of  arms. 

FIFTH  PART.— K)N  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ORDNANCE. 

^^^^^^ture  26. — ^Preliminary  notions.    Metals  proper  for  the  manufitcture  of  ord- 
^^-     Composition  and  properties  of  gun-metal.    "Wrought  and  cast-iron  ord- 
'^ce.     Moulding  generally.    Moulding  of  cannons. 
"^*^**»T8  27. — Mouldmg  of  howitzers.    Foundries.    Fusion  of  the  metalsi 
*^«a^»-ej  28,  29. — Boring.    Turning.    Carving.    Turning  of  the  trunnions,  Ac. 
'^^'^'^^J^ctur©  and  reception  of  bushes.    Insertion  and  rephicemont  of  bushes. 

*^^*^ture  30. — Last  operaUons.    Proofs  and  reception  of  cannon.    Chemical 

ODer»«^ 
*^*«cioiia.    Assay  and  analysis  of  the  metals  employed  in  the  casting  of  gnn- 

^*  >   proportion  of  the  several  ingredients. 

SIXTH  PART.— ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  POWDER. 

T'^^^ur-e  31. — General  notions.    Various  kinds  of  powder,  Ac.    On  saltpetre 
*^^  sulphur. 


'itre  32. — Cliarcoal ;  wood  employed ;  various  kmds  of  charcoal ;  proceed- 
^^^owed  in  making  powder  in  various  ways  by  the  pestle. 
irt  33, — ^Manufacture  by  mills,  Ac. 
ire  34. — Influence  of  the  proportion  of  the  several  ingredients,  and  of  the 


^^^  of  making  it  on  its  various  properties.    Preservation,  inflammation,  and 

^"^^lion. 

w  '^^^Ure  35. — ^Proofs  and  reception  of  powder.    Proof  of  its  prcgectile  force. 
^j*^^^*"  proo^  and  various  kinds  of  other  proofs  to  which  it  is  subject    Recep- 
**4d  analysis  of  powder. 

SEVENTH  PART. — PTROTECHNT. 

^'^^^'tire  36.— Prelimuiary  ideas.  Objects  of  the  course.  Precautions  tha# 
1^  ^**^  be  adopted  to  prevent  accident.  Mixture  of  the  materials.  Manufac- 
w^  of  leaden  balls  of  various  kinds.  Caps.  Firoworks  for  warlike  purposes, 
^^^  ^r  setting  buildings,  Ac.,  on  fire.  Firing  cannon  and  exploding  mines. 
^'®*=*ttr<  37. — Fireworks  employed  under  various  circumstances  in  war.  Sig- 
^  dockets.  For  illuminating  or  sotting  on  fire.  For  explosions.  Petards. 
OixJinary  fireworks. 
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Works  of  AppHoatum. — ^The  woria  of  applicatioii  which  are  connected  wit 
the  course  of  science  applied  to  the  military  arts  are  as  follows: — 
Ist  Studj  of  samples  of  mineralogical  specimens. 
2d.  Stadj  of  geological  maps  to  be  followed  by  a  memcHr. 
3d.  Memoirs  on:   1st  Iron  and  its  applicatio^is.    2d.  ManafS»ctureof  cai 

non.    3d.  l£anufacture  of  small-arms  and  powder. 
4th.  Out-of-door  geological  excursions  to  be  followed  bj  memoirs. 
5th.  Manipulations  relatire  to  moulding  in  earth  or  sand. 
6th.  Chemical  manipulations. 
7th.  Pyrotechnic  manipulations. 

Fint.^Sttidy  of  Samples  of  MtnertMlo^ical  S^eimena, 

This  study  has  lor  its  object  the  determination  of  the  kind  of  minerals  d 
scribed  in  the  course.  It  is  made  in  sections  of  ten  or  twelre  Sub-Lieutenan 
and  by  attendances  of  one  hour,  each  Sub-Lieutenant  being  called  upon  to  rep] 
at  least  three  times.  • 

Second, — Study  of  Geological  Map$^  followed  hy  a  Memoir. 

The  study  of  geological  maps  will  consist  in  indicating,  by  conyentional  color 
the  different  geological  formations  of  a  lithographical  map,  and  to  make  a  aectic 
in  a  particular  direction.  The  map  will  be  the  same  for  all,  and  it  will  be  co] 
ceived  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  geological  formation  of  France,  but  the  ae 
tions  will  differ  for  each  student 

An  explanatory  memoir  will  hare  for  its  object  to  call  the  attention  of  tl 
Bub-Lieutenants  to  the  most  salient  facts  which  will  be  placed  in  relief  by  th 
Btudy. 

One  attendance  in  the  halls  of  study  will  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

Third.— Three  Memoin, 

Three  memoirs  on  different  parts  of  the  course,  other  than  the  geological,  wi 
be  made  immediately  after  the  interrogations  relatire  to  each  section.  ParUc 
lar  data  will  be  furnished  to  each  Sub-Lieutenant  Three  attendances  in  tl 
halls  of  study  will  be  allowed  for  these  memoirs. 

Fourth. — Geological  Excursions. 

Three  geological  excursions  will  bo  made  in  the  environs  of  Metz  by  groQ] 
of  ten  or  twelve  &ub-Lieutenants  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor,  and  : 
the  period  of  the  xHat-of-door  work,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  current  woi 
in  the  halls.  The  first  excuniion  will  have  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  li 
and  lower  oolite,  met  vith  in  the  vicinity  of  Metz.  If  the  time  will  admit  < 
It,  a  reoonnaissanoe  viU  be  made  to  the  great  oolite  at  Taumont  or  at  Amai 
rillers. 

The  seoood  excttrskm  will  be  made  in  the  direction  of  Gorze  for  the  study  < 
the  lower  oolitie  formatioQ  and  to  trace  it  up  to  Bradford  clay,  where  an  impoi 
ant  fiiult  occurs  in  this  direction  near  to  Metz.  The  study  of  this  fault  vriU  I 
the  great  object  of  this  excursion. 

The  third  excursion  will  be  made  in  the  direction  of  Forbach,  meeting  wil 
the  lias,  chalk-colored  freestone,  Ac. 

Three  entire  days  will  be  devoted  to  these  excursions,  and  each  Sub-Deuto 
ant  will  enter  his  observatk>n8  in  a  note-book,  and  make  a  certain  number  < 
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nctioDfl^  and  report  the  reeults  of  these  excuraions  in  three  memoin  in  a  sped- 
fled  time. 

Fifth.— Manipulations  relative  to  Moulding  in  Earth  or  Sand. 

These  mouldings  of  projectiles  will  bo  made  by  sections  of  ten  or  twelve 
Sab-Lieutenants,  two  attendances  of  three  hours  each  being  devoted  to  them, 
one  for  ordinary  and  the  other  for  hollow  projectiles. 

I^e  manipulations  for  the  moulding  of  cannon  will  bo  executed  by  the  Pro- 


^  the  Sub-Lieutenants  will  bo  successively  called  by  sections  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  render  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  advancement  of  the  work. 
^^graouDo  of  practical  instruction  for  the  casting  of  projectiles. 
1st  attendance.    Making  shot,  Ac. 
2d  attendance.    Making  hollow  projectiles. 
^**'ogramme  of  the  moulds  to  be  executed  by  the  Professor. 
Manufacture  of  cannon ;  moulding  in  earth  and  the  various  processes  to  be 
carried  on. 

Sixth. — Chemical  Manipulations. 

T^o    chemical  manipulations  are  made  by  sections  of  ten  or  twelve  Sub- 
^'^ontenants. 
« ixie  attendances  of  three  hours  each  are  employed. 

Ist  To  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  and  real  density  of  gun- 
powder and  to  its  analysis. 
2d.  To  two  other  analyses  of  gun-metal,  iron-ore,  &c. 

Seventh, — Manipulations  in  Pyrotechny. 

The  manipulations  in  pyrotechny  will  be  made  by  the  whole  division,  divided 

into  three  brigadea     Each  brigade  will  be  assembled  in  one  of  the  halls  at  the 

°**ool  of  Pyrotechny,  and  will  execute  the  different  manipulations  indicated  in 

following  programme,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor,  and  with  the 

**«tance  of  the  master  artificers  of  the  School  of  Pyrotechny.    Five  attend- 

^^  of  three  hours  will  be  employed  at  these  manipulations. 

■^BAlQns  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  MUNITIONS  AND  FIREWORKS, 

•   ^  Attendance.    Munitions  for  small-arms. 

(  Construction  of  bullets. 
In&ntry  cartridges, -<  "  of  pouches  and  caps. 

(  "  of  cartridges. 

Cartridges  with  oblong  bullets. 
^  Attendance.    Ammunition  for  field  guns. 

Construction  and  filling  of  pouches,  packing  in  wood,  Ac 
^  Attendance.    Ammunition  for  siege  artillery,  &a 
Construction  and  filling  of  cartridges,  &c. 
Charging  hollow  projectiles. 
^  Attendance.    Fireworks  for  war  purposes. 

Construction  of  matches,  quick  matches,  ti^oei^  fusees  ibr  shells  and 

grenades. 
Construction  of  signal  rockets. 


\ 
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Bth  AttendaDce.     Ouruge  or  field  u 

Lo«diDg  tod  unloadiag  Qeld  ammuiiition  cheats  for  caonoDa,  bo 
itBBH,  and  Infknti;  wagona. 

CooBtruction  of  onuunental  lancea  and  Soman  candlea. 
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DL   PROGRAMME  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  APPUED  MECHANICS. 

FIRST  SECTION. — GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Uctures  1  and  2. — Short  account  of  the  general  principles  whidi  serve  as  a 
^  for  the  Application  of  mechanics  to  machines,  under  the  compound  ratio 
of  their  establishment  and  of  the  calculation  of  their  effects. 

Lecture  3. — General  composition  of  a  factory ;  power,  recipient,  transmission 
of  movement,  tools.  General  method  of  calculating  the  effect  of  forces  in  a 
complete  fiwlory. 

Lfctwres  4,  5,  and  6. — ^Theoretical  rules  and  the  results  of  experiments  con- 
oerning  the  flow  of  liquids.  (Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  principles 
which  relate  to  the  large  orifices  of  machines  moved  by  water.) 

Lecture  7. — Guaging  of  the  volumes  and  valuation  of  the  dynamical  power 
«  water-courses  which  feed  machines. 

SECOND  SECTION. — MOTOR  MACHINSa 

-w^rc  8. — Theory  of  the  effect  of  water  on  hydraulic  wheels.  Betermina- 
"oa  of  the  elements  of  the  calculation. 

^^^rts  9  to  13. — Application  of  the  general  theories  to  the  principal  hy- 

""^^c  recipients.    Conditions  of  the  maximum,  relative  to  the  useful  effect  of 

^^  kind.    Results  of  experiments,  &a    (With  reference  to  turbines,  those 

^^  are  most  generally  employed  in  the  artillery  workshops  must  bo  ad- 

»«rtedto.) 

-^cture  14. — Comparative  abstract  of  the  usual  properties  of  various  hy- 
r^^*^  ** recepteurs."  Operations  that  must  be  carried  on  in  order  to  arrive  at 
7^  '■^^stilta  and  to  their  reception  in  manu&ctories. 

."^f^^-^Ufe  15.— Physical  ideas  relative  to  the  use  of  the  vapor  of  water  as  a 

,   ®  power.    Theoretical  bases  of  the  calculation  of  the  effects  of  steam- 

^|J**^a.     Force  exerted  by  the  compression  and  expansion  of  elastic  fluids. 

^■^^^^r-M  16  to  18. — Practical*  notions  and  results  of  experiments  relating  to 

^^^cts  and  to  the  usual  properties  of  the  principal  systems  of  steam*€ngine8 

^*^  as  to  the  employment,  reception,  and  maintenance  in  workshops. 

TUIRD  SECTION. — RESISTANCE  OP  MATERIALS. 

/^-^cfure  19. — Resistance  to  compression:    1st,  by  gradual  pressure;  2d,  by 
toHi^*      Results  of  experience.    Application  to  wooden  and  cast-iron  supports, 

^  *^  the  foundations  of  machines.     Stocks  of  hammers. 
yJ^^'^^^  20. — Resistance  to  traction.     Application  to  the  shank  of  a  piston,  to 
-    ^    chains,  cordage,  and  leather  straps.    Resistance  to  flexure.    Practical 
^^^IsB  for  calculating  the  transverse  dimensions  of  the  wooden  or  cast-iron 


.9^  hydraulic  wheels,  of  the  catches  or  sails. 
j^^'^Ure  21. — Continuation  of  the  resistance  to  flexure.     Practical  formula  for 
^^^^ting  the  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  such  machines.     Cranks, 
^^es,  and  handles  in  wood  or  in  metal. 
"^^ture  2^ — ^Resistance  to  torsion.     Practical  formuhis.     Results  of  experi- 
^  ^^  relative  to  the  resistance  of  wood  and  metals  to  boring  and  turning. 
^^**tance  of  cast-iron  plates  to  clipping. 
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FOUBTH  SBCnOK. — WORKING  MACBIKES. 

Lectures  23  and  24. — Of  blowing  machines.  General  expression  of  ti: 
oseftil  eflbd  Conditions  of  the  maximum  effect.  Ventilators;  their  use 
workshops  and  galleries  of  mines.  Practical  bases  of  their  constmction.  Bk 
ing  machines  with  a  piston.  Description.  Calculation  of  the  effects  and  rem 
of  experiment. 

Lectures  25  and  26. — ^Description  and  properties  of  alternative  and  drcc 
sawing  machines.  Practical  rules  for  their  establishment.  Results  of  exp* 
monts  concerning  the  motive  power  thcj  require,  the  useful  effect  obtained,  i 
the  resistance  of  various  kinds  of  wood  to  the  action  of  the  tooL  ReanltB 
observation  relative  to  the  work  in  shops  by  hand-saws. 

Lectures  27  and  28. — Machines  which  act  by  shocks.  Practical  formola 
the  calculation  of  the  loss  of  acting  force  in  the  shock.  Description  and  usi 
properties  of  various  kinds  of  hammers  employed  in  workshops.  Results 
experiments  proper  for  serving  as  the  base  for  the  establishment  of  lever  ha 
mers  and  pestles  in  powder  manufactories.  Results  of  calculation  and  obse 
ation  relative  to  hammers  and  pestles  moved  directly  or  by  the  transmissi 
of  a  movement  by  steam. 

Lecture  29. — Grindstones  for  powder  manufactories.  Rapidity  suitable  to  1 
different  parts  of  the  work.  Means  of  obtaining  it  Calculation  of  the  nee 
sary  motive  power.  Sharpening  grindstones  for  the  manufacture  of  an 
Ventilation. 

Lecture  30. — Lathes  and  drilling  bits.  Description.  Rapidity  of  movem< 
and  form  of  the  tools,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  and  kind  of  wo: 
Results  of  experiments  concerning  the  motive  foroe  required,  and  its  relation 
the  useful  effect  obtained.  Composition  of  a  workshop  of  turning-lathes  for 
arsenal  of  artillerj. 

Lecture  31. — Boring.  Machines  for  cutting  and  boring.  The  form  of  1 
tool  and  the  rapidity  of  its  action  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  matei 
and  the  kind  of  work.  Results  of  experience  concerning  the  motive  pov 
required,  and  its  relation  to  the  usefUl  effect  obtained,  principally  for  the  bori 
machines  of  the  manufactories  of  arms  and  of  foundries.  Boring  machin 
disposal  of  them  in  an  arsenal 

Lecture  32. — ^Flatteners.  Machines  for  centering,  for  making  screw  hoi 
Descriptions.  Different  rapidity  of  the  work,  dependent  on  its  nature  a 
that  of  the  material  Results  of  experiments  concerning  the  amount  of  1 
motive  power  and  its  relation  to  the  useful  effect  obtained. 

FIFTH  SECTION. — LECTURES  PREPARATORY  TO  THE  WORKS  OF  APPLICATIOS 

Lecture  33. — ^Proceeding  to  be  followed  in  the  preparation  of  the  sketcl 
of  a  machine.  Observations  on  the  effects  of  machines,  their  duration,  origii 
cost,  and  oost  of  maintenance,  mode  of  making,  &c.  Indications  of  tlie  61 
cultics  which  are  met  with,  and  means  which  should  be  employed. " 

Lecture  34. — Project  of  a  fiictory  (specially  for  the  sub-lioutcnants  of  artHler 
Legal  conditions  respecting  the  erection  of  factories.  General  mode  of  ppocee 
ing  with  the  project.  Choice  of  motor  machines  dependent  on  local  circui 
stances  and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  bo  performed. 

Lecture  35. — (Special  for  the  sub-lieutenants  of  artillery.)    Determination 
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the  effects  supported  bj  the  pieceR,  whose  dimemuoos  should  be  calculated  in 
AppIjTD;  the  practical  formula  or  tlis  resistance  of  materiaU.  Selection  of 
DiAteriala. 

-£«cAre  36. — (Special  Ibr  the  sub-lieuteoaiits  of  artUlerr.)    Principal  asseiu-   ' 
irioiu  pieces  of  machines.     Building,  foondaCionB,  supports  of  tnin- 
iSudpirotA 


SBCnOK  SKOONIX— WOEKS  0 


APPUCATION. 


Smrej/  of   ITorJMopf. 

^'Idi nrre;  of  workshopB  comprehends: — 

1st  Figured  sketches  and  obserrations  made  on  the  ground. 
Sd.   Drawing  of  the  wbole  and  of  details  ebaded. 

3d.  A  memoir  contaiiiLiig  an  accurate  description  of  the  machines  and 
woricshops,  the  calculation  of  the  dynamical  effect^  the  exposition 
of  the  mode  of  Gtbrication,  and,  in  general,  the  results  and  oonse- 
qoences  of  the  obserrations  made  on  the  spot.  It  must  be  execnted 
hj  each,  conformably  with  the  particular  pn^ramme,  and  to  the  in- 
stTUCtioD  which  will  be  given  to  him.  Ho  is  allowed  for  this  work 
ttuity-four  days. 

lycject  of  MaAina. 

Tlis  wort,  oiecated  immedin.telj'  following  the  preceding,  by  the  sub-lieu- 
t^xx^mts  of  artllleTy'ntj,  has  excluslTely  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a 
^vorUiop  fbr  the  service  of  the  artillery,  comprehending  the  driving  machines  and 
*3:ae  principal  openitora;  or,  if  there  be  time,  tbe  Improvement  of  the  workshops 
v^*  tin  nme  arm,  described  in  the  preceding  work.  This  project  roust  be  exe- 
rted conformsbly  to  the  particular  programme  given  to  each  snb-UeutenanL 


^*    comprehends;   1,  sheet  of  drawings:   3,  a  n 
^^to-wedfiw  thieworit. 


TweDly-f  ix  days  a 
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Credits  for  lectum  BBsigned  to  the  interragfttloiia, . . 
Credits  Tor  works  of  spplicatioc, 


OF  THE  COURSE  ON  COKSTRVCTtOH. 


TheiX 


■■  divided  into  Ibui  pMta. 

The  first  part  raUlw  to  the  elemontB  of  muoDiy  aod  the  principles  wU 
ihould  regolate  the  form,  dimenoioiu,  and  the  constracttau  oT  walls,  and  i 
different  parts  of  boilding*;  it  contJuiis  eighteen  lectures. 

The  eecoiul  part  is  deroted  to  the  architecture  of  milicaij  bnOdhigs — tw« 

The  third  part  aapplies  the  theory  of  the  etabilitj  of  construction,  and 
divided  into — 

lit  aection,  relating  to  the  reastance  of  materials — six  lectnres. 

Sd      "        to  the  atability  of  walla  of  reretmeata  ejid  arches — nine  lectni 

The  fourth  part  applies  to  conslmctlons  in  water — twenty  lectures. 

The  course  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  the  Artillery  aa  Ibr  the  Engineers. 

ELBKXKT8  or  UiBOKBT,  BtO. 

Leeturet  1,  3,  and  3. — Belate  to  the  elements  of  irhich  nusoniy  is  compn 
such  as  the  difforent  kinds  of  stones,  usual  dimeuuon^  manner  in  which  gt 
■tone  may  be  known;  bridcH,  limcv  cement,  sand,  mortar,  stncto,  mastic  pbal 
asphaltc,  Ac.,  and  to  the  general  consiijerations  relating  to  fbnndatiou^  tati  I 
different  kinds  of  walls  under  various  circumstances. 

Lectitn  4. — Tresis  oT  sustaining  walls  and  the  probable  eObcta  oT  the  jirt 
ure  of  the  earth.  Of  the  conditions  whieli  must  be  AilQllcd  to  insnre  staUG 
VariouB  (bnnulffi  on  the  subject.  Details  oT  conslruclion  and  on  the  pnq 
material  to  be  used. 
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Lecture  5. — ^Refers  to  the  mAnncr  of  fkcing  masonry.    Openings  in  walls, 
windows.    Partition-walls. 

Lecture  6.— On  cylindrical  arches,  vaults,  key-stones.  Formulse  for  the  calcu- 
^taoD  of  the  thickness  of  piers  of  an  arch  or  vault  CJonstruction  and  use  of 
tables  for  the  calculation  of  the  thickness.  Construction  of  arches  and  vaults 
in:  different  materials. 

Lectkre  7. — Arches  continued,  flat  arches,  plate  bands,  Ac. 
Lecture  8. — On  the  woods  used  in  construction.    On  the  influence  of  the  soil 
^>n  its  quality.    Characteristics  of  good  wood.    Preservation  of  wood.    Proper 
"^'ood  for  confltnictions. 

Lectfjtre  9. — ^Flooring.    Beams.    Girders.    Joists.    Ceilings. 
^  Lecture  10. — Staircaaes,  conditions   respecting.      Construction  of  different 
*inds  of  staircases,  part  of  masonry,  wood,  &a ;  steps.    Construction  of  land- 

.     Lectures  11  and  12. — Roofs  Sn  carpentry.     Conditions  which  dK>uld  be  flot- 
'^^^^      Composition  of  the  roof  of  a  building.    On  the  different  kinds  of 

^^ctttre  13. — On  the  different  ways  of  joining  pieces  of  wood  or  timber  to- 
^^ther. 

p.  Lficture  14. — On  permanent  kinds  of  roofing.  Conditions  which  should  be 
_  *filled  by  good  roofing.  Composition  of  roofing.  Tiles,  lathing,  cut  slates, 
*^^frQ  tiles,  hollow  tiles,  Dutch  tiles.  On  slate  roofing.  Metallic  roofing.  Metal 
^^^tly  used.     Precautions  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  all  metal  roofing. 


«  15. — ^Details  relating  to  inhabited  buildings.    Cellars.    Privies.    Draui- 
Chimneys ;  cause  of  their  smoking.    Most  favorable  forms  of  the  flues, 
5^^^     Bake-house,  hearth. 
L'^ctfire  16. — On  joinery  and  lockimiths'  work.    Flooring  of  different  kinds. 
^.     C^xDp-bedfi.    Backs  and  mangers  in  stables.    Shutters. 

re  17. •'—Apparatus  for  heating  and  for  cooking  food.    Hearth,  ash-pan. 
^'^te-flues.     Amount  of  surface  to  bo  given  to  heating  apparatus.    Furnace  of 
^^^letis  ia  barracks.    Summary  notions  on  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  build- 
*5^     Calorifirtres  with  hot  air,  steam,  and  hot  water. 
^^^cture  IS.— -Flan  of  a  building.    Projections  adopted  for  the  representation 
*^  building.    Plans,  sections,  and  elevations.     Order  in  which  the  measuro- 
^^ta  should  be  made,  and  the  sketch  prepared.    Ileight  at  which  the  horizon- 
plane  of  projections  should  pass,  Ac 

BBOOKD  PART. — ARCHITECrrURB  OP  MILITART  BUILDINGS. 

'f^'^cture  1. — Decoration,  without  making  use  of  the  orders  of  architecture. 
^^cipal  conditions  relating  to  decoration.     Symmetry,  regularity,  simplicity, 
^Tt  and  apparent  solidity.     Proper  character.    Proportions  of  the  fa9ades. 
^ht  of  the  stories.    Basements.    Horizontal  chains  or  fillets.    Vertical  chains 
pilasters.    Proportions  of  the  doors  and  windows.    Arcades  and  arched 
Oomices,  pediments. 
'^^ture  2. — ^Distribution  of  buildings.    Considerations  that  should  have  weight 
^"^  difltribotion.    Number  composing  the  edifice.    Circumstances  that  guide 
\w^,  ^^  disposal  of  masses.    Conditions  that  should  be  satisfied  in  placing  a 
,^^  ••^ng.    Locality  and  suitable  dimensions.    Relations  that  should  exist  bo- 
them.    Interior  and  exterior  communications.    Stories  on  the  same  floor. 

U 
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Position  of  the  large  rooms.     Separation  of  the  rooms.     Position  and 
mcnt  of  staircases.    Verification  of  stability. 

Lecture  3. — Conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  distribution  of  the  principal 
itary  establishments.  Arsenals.  Polygons  for  drill.  Military  efttabliahm 
to  the  School  of  Bridges, 

Lecture  4. — Foundries.    Manufacture  of  arms. 

Lecture  5. — Refining  saltpetre.  Powder.  Powder  magazines.  Detafls  i 
tire  to  the  construction  of  lightning  conductors. 

Lecture  6. — ^Infantry  and  cavalry  barracks. 

Lecture  *l. — Hospitals.     Military  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 

Lecture  8. — Storehouse  for  com.    Store-pits.    Storehouse  for  fodder, 
aerving  houses 

Lecture  9. — Cisterns.    Filtration. 

Lecture^O. — Military  tribunals.  Guard-house.  Gates  of  cities.  Hotels 
dwelling-houses.    Officers'  quarters. 

Lecture  11. — Preparatory  to  the  execution  of  a  project  for  a  building.  Met 
of  proceeding.  Composition  of  the  sketch ;  approximate  surface  of  all  the  lo 
ity;  separation  into  symmetrical  groups  in  the  case  of  several  buildings;  ni 
ber  of  stories;  surface  of  the  ground  floor ;  length  and  breadth  of  the  build 
between  its  walls;  distribution  of  each  story;  verification  of  the  relation 
tween  the  stories.  Elevation  of  the  building.  Sketches.  Memoir.  Gen* 
details,  and  details  of  execution. 

Lecture  12. — Discussion  before  the  abstraction  of  the  measurements  and 
preparation  of  the  estimate  of  the  building. 

TUIBD  PART.— FIBST  SECTION:   ON  THE  RESISTANCE  OF  VATSRIAI& 

1.  Resistance  of  prismatic  bodies  to  extension  and  compression.  Elasti) 
of  bodies.  Modulus  of  elasticity.  Limits  of  permanent  efforts.  Rcsistano 
extension  and  compression  of  stone,  bricks,  and  analogous  materials ;  also 
wood  and  metals.    Applications. 

2.  Transverse  resistance.  Some  cases  in  which  it  is  brought  into  play, 
suits  of  experience.  Resistance  of  bodies  submitted  to  the  effects  of  transve 
flexure.  Results  of  experience  and  conventions.  Conditions  of  equilibr 
of  bodies  submitted  to  efforts  directly  transversal  to  their  length.  Direct 
and  value  of  molecular  efforts.  Equation  of  the  axis  of  the  body.  Eqoft) 
of  the  squaring.     Discussion  of  these  equations. 

3.  Geometrical  method  for  determining  the  inertia.  Application  to  the 
search  for  the  inertia  of  various  sections.  Applications  of  general  cqoatioiu 
equilibrium  and  of  squaring  to  straight  pieces. 

1st.  A  horizontal  piece  set  in  a  fVame  at  one  extremity,  and  subjected  1 

weight  acting  at  the  other  extremity,  with  a  uniform  vertical  effed 
2d.  Horizontal  beam  placed  upon  two  supports,  and  subjected  to  a  wei 

acting  at  its  center,  and  with  a  uniform  vertical  effect. 
3d.  Beam  placed  horizontally  on  two  supports,  and  having  two  eq 

weights  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  its  center.    . 
4th.  Beam  placed  horizontally  on  two  supports,  and  subjected  to  a  ynk^ 

acting  at  any  point  whatever  throughout  its  length. 
5th.  Horizontal  beam  fixed  at  both  its  extremities,  and  subjected  ti 

weight  acting  at  its  center  with  an  equal  vertical  effect 
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6th.  Horizontal  beam  placed  on  three  points  of  support,  at  unequal  dis- 
tances, and  weighted  with  two  weights  acting  at  tlie  middle  of  the 
intervals  between  the  supports. 
7th.  Vertical  beam  fixed  at  the  foot,  and  charged  with  a  weight  acting  at  a 

certain  distance  from  tlie  axis  of  the  beam. 
Solids  of  equal  resistances.    Most  suitable  form  for  cast  girders.    Applica- 
of  the  formula  of  equilibrium  and  squaring  to  various  kinds  of  carpentry. 
On  polygonal  roofs.    Conditions  respecting  tliem.    Arched  roofs,  pressure, 
On  the  stability  of  walls  required  to  resist  the  pressure  of  roofs. 

BSCOKD  section:   on  the  STABILITT  of  REVETKEXT  walls  and  AROHE& 

*J'  On  the  pressure  of  earth.  Explanation  of  the  theory  on  Coulomb's  system, 
j^^vestigation  of  the  pressure  of  earth  by  analysis.  Hypothesis  necessary  in 
***^er  to  simplify  the  calculations.  Greneral  formula  of  the  value  of  the  pressure, 
^c.     Equations  of  stability  and  equilibrium  under  the  hypothesis  of  slipping  and 

8.  Simplification  of  the  general  equations  of  equilibrium  in  three  particular 
^**es.  Determination  of  the  co-eflBcient  of  stability  in  Vauban's  profile.  M. 
**^»oelet'8  formula  for  calculating  the  thickness  of  revetment  walls  witli  per- 
.P«tidicular  foce.  Transformation  of  the  profile  of  a  revetment  to  another  of 
stability.  Vauban's  counterforts,  Ac. 
9*  Geometrical  method  for  determining  the  pressure  of  earth,  whatever  may 
th«  profile  of  the  wall  and  of  the  earth,  taking  into  account  the  friction  of 
^*^^  eartli  on  masonry.  Geometrical  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  preas- 
'*'^-  Proceeding  for  the  determination,  by  geometry,  of  the  thickness  of  a 
'^Vetment  wall  at  the  level  of  the  exterior  ground. 

l0«  On  buttresses.    Geometrical  dctermiDation  of  the  buttressing  of  earth, 
of  its  momentum.    Simplification  of  the  geometrical  constructions  of  the 
lure,  of  the  buttressing,  and  of  their  momenta  under  certain  hypotheses. 
^1.  Points  of  application  of  the  pressure  and  of  the  buttress.     1st.  In  the 
of  a  terrace  sloping  less  than  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground.     2d.  In  the 
of  the  ordinary  revetments  of  fortification. 
On  the  stability  of  the  foundations  of  revetment  walls. 
Compressible  soiL    The  resultant  of  all  the  forces  should  pass  through  the 
of  the  basa    Size  of  the  footing  of  the  wall  or  depth  of  the  foundations 
^*    Arrive  at  the  result    Possibility  of  the  wall  slipping  over  the  base  of  the 
**>^Oj[^^tiQQS,    xJse  of  the  buttress  to  prevent  this  movement     Graphical  method 
^  .^Atennine  the  depth  of  the  foundations.    Depth  of  the  foundations  in  unstable 

^3.  Pressure  of  arches.     Case  of  cylindrical  arches.     Explanation  of  the 

^^oiy  of  the  pressure  of  arches.    Point  of  application  of  the  pressure  in  the 

^V^  modes  of  possible  rupture.    Expression  for  the  pressures  and  resistances 

^  Tt>lliDg  or  slipping.    Proceeding  to  be  followed  to  find  by  calculation  the 

'Pr^i^jvttQg  fj^  resistances. 

^3.  Geometrical  determination  of  the  pressures  and  resistances  by  rolling. 

^^C%)ation  of  the  solution  of  this  question.    Construction  of  linos  propor- 

^^^'lUl  to  the  surfaces  of  the  voussoirs.     1st  In  the  case  of  an  arch.    Extrados 

♦^it^guiL  coping  or  additional  weight.     2d.  In  that  of  an  arch  with  extrados  m 

^  form  of  coping,  and  with  or  without  additional  weight    Construction  of  the 
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verticals  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  vouasoink 
the  operations  to  be  performed.  Determination  by  geometrical 
pressure  and  resistance  against  slipping. 

14.  Coefficient  of  stability  of  arches  from  the  springing.    Mam 
the  outline  of  an  arch  for  a  certain  given  co-efficient    Stability  oi 
arch  on  its  piers.    Thickness  of  the  piers.    Considerations  rclativi 
of  the  oo-officient  of  stability.    Stability  of  an  arch  on  the  base 
tions.    Filling  in  and  depth  of  the  foundations  of  piers. 

Extension  of  the  geometrical  methods  serving  for  the  determic 
pressures  and  thicknesses  of  piers  in  case  of  cross  vaulting,  arcad 
ical  vaulting. 

15.  Investigation  by  analysis  of  the  pressures  and  resistances  c 
let  Ilypothesis  of  a  plat-band ;  stab'.lity  at  the  springing  chai 

on  the  coussinet ;  stability  of  the  plat-bund  on  its  piers ;  thicknesi 
Squaring  of  a  tie-beam  of  iron  which  annihilates  the  pressure. 

2d.  Hypothesis  of  a  semicircular  vaulting  with  arched  extrado 
and  resistances.  In  similar  arclies  the  pressure  is  proportional 
of  the  radiua. 

FOURTH  PART. — HYDRAULIC  CONSTRUCTION. 

1st  Classification  of  ground  on  which  it  may  bo  necessary  to  p] 
lion.     Soundings.    Their  object     Various  kinds  of  sounding  lii 
earth,  and  in  wood  and  earth  combined.     Case  of  an  unstabl 
Construction  on  rock.     Thickness  of  dams  and  of  the  clay  work, 
position  of  a  dam.     Bottom-springs.     Means  of  choking  or  smot) 
of  diverting  them.     Use  of  sunk  dams.     Service  bridges.     Th« 
disposition.     Railways  in  great  constructions.     Their  disposition 

2d.  Summary  review  of  draining  or  pumping  macliinen.     Chof 
diflferent  methods  of  draining.     Table  of  tlie  useful  etiect  of  sue 

Pile  driving.     Pile  driving  machine  witli  hand  To\yQS.     Pn 
pile  and  operation  of  driving.     Pile  driving  machine  with  ca' 
tween  tiie  two  kinds  of  pile  driving  machines.    Precautions  t 
driving  of  piles.     Distribution  of  piles,  the  space  to  be  lefl  be 
the  squaring  of  them.     Disposition  and  driving  of  planks.     M 
up  piles  and  planking.     Execution  of  a  foundation  on  piles 
out  of  water.     Machine  for  squaring  piles. 

3d.  Parafouilles.     Their  object  and  construction. 

Foundations  in  mortar  under  water.    Preparation  and  imr 
tar.     Examples. 

Thickness  of  sunk  dams  with  the  encoint  in  mortar. 

4th.  Foundation  frames  and  platforms.     Their  object  an 
Preparation  of  the  foundation  fnimes  in  masonry. 

Foundation  by  packing. 

Foimdation  by  cofler-dams.     Details  of  a  coffer-dam. 

5th.  Foundations  on  solid  gravel.     Properties  of  gra^ 
advantageous  to  make  use  of  gravel.     Examples. 

Foundations  on  sunk  wooden  piles,  in  gravel,  and  in  g? 

Foundation  on  pillani  built  in  masonry. 

Foundations  on  quicksand. 
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Species  of  foundation  to  adopt  according  to  tho  nature  of  the  ground. 

6tli.  Banks  of  reservoirs.  Conditions  which  should  bo  fulfilled  in  their  cstab- 
lxslini.ent  Banks  inearth;  their  profile;  revetments  to  protect  them ;  the  wet 
Blopo ;  sort  of  remblsU ;  precautions  which  exact  a  large  remblal  Banks  in 
rem lilai  and  sustaining  walls  combined.  Banks  entirely  in  masonry ;  move- 
ments observed  in  walls ;  most  suitable  profile.  Comparison  between  banks  in 
eartli  and  masonry.  Works  which  are  employed  in  connection  with  banks  of 
reaorvoirs.  Dikes  of  inundations.  Their  profile ;  defense  of  their  slope  against 
the  action  of  wat^r;  their  establishment  and  works  in  connection  with  them. 

TtJi  Batardcaux  in  the  ditches  of  strong  places.  Situation;  profile;  details 
or  construction.  Weirs.  Their  object;  eflbct  of  a  weir  in  a  current  Advan- 
tages of  the  wedge  or  circular  form.  Height  to  give  to  a  weir;  and  longitu- 
<iliial  form  of  the  swelling  occasioned  by  a  horizontal  dam.  Construction  of 
'^reirs  with  vertical  walls,  with  a  long  slope  aown  the  stream.  Injuries  to 
"W-Kioh  weirs  are  liable.     Profile  to  adopt  according  to  tho  nature  of  the  ground. 

StL.  Sluice-dams,  their  object;  form  of  tho  piles;  distance  apart,  and  dimen- 
sions. Details  of  construction.  Various  kinds  of  apparatus  for  opening  and 
sliti'tting  sluice-dams.  Play  of  a  revolving  gate.  Calculation  of  the  dimensions 
of  xtie  two  half  sluice  gates  and  of  the  wicket.  Carpentry  of  a  revolving  gate, 
^to-vable  dams  with  iron  wickets.  Modifications  to  render  them  applicable  to 
tlao  retention  of  water  at  a  greater  height  than  2.80  meters. 

^th.  Navigable  locks.  Canal  lock;  its  management ;  form  of  tho  chamber; 
profile  of  tho  cheeks.  Trace  of  tho  pier  on  which  the  gates  work.  Means  of 
filling  and  emptying  tho  chambers.  Means  of  raising  the  paddle-valves. 
AVood'Work  of  the  gates  sheathed  in  timber.  Planes.  Details  of  the  pivots, 
<3ollar8  and  rollers.    Arrangements  for  the  management  of  the  sheathed  gates. 

1  Oth.  Gates  sheathed  in  wood ;  curves.  Ties  of  cast-iron,  and  lining  in 
"W-ood  or  sheet-iron.    Cast-iron  gates. 

■^^ver  NiwigcUion. — Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  water  transit.     Condi- 

"^iia  of  a  navigable  river.    Works  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  on  a 
rtver. 

'^''^fieidl  Navigation. — Clapsification  of  canals.  Conditions  which  determine 
^"®  best  position  for  a  summit  level.  Search  after  a  minimum  of  elevation. 
"^^T^ttditure  of  water  at  the  summit  level. 

1 1th,  Principal  processes  employed  to  economise  the  water  in  passing  through 
^<Hjk.     Profile  of  a  navigable  canal. 

l^e*ep  cuttings ;  their  profile.     Great  landslips  and  means  of  remedying  them, 
^^^nela ;  their  profile.    Piercing  of  a  tunnel. 

12th.  Bridges  in  masonry.     Position;  breadth  of  the  roadway;  outlet  to  be 

*^r  the  wator ;  size  and  form  of  the  arches ;  trace  of  tho  surbased  arches 

**iOTe  than  five  centers.     Kxpansion  of  tho  bridge-heads.    Profile  of  the 

>^  .*'^-      Thickness  of  the  piles  and  abutments.     Apparatus  for  tho  arches  and 

*^S^-heads.     Parts  above  the  arches.     Leveling  with  the  banks.     Fixed  and 

^^^>le  centerings.     Removal  of  the  centerings  of  arches. 

^^th.  Wooden  Bridges  composed  of  straight  pieces.     Arrangement  of  the 

*^^s  and  starlings.     Different  construction  of  the  openings  according  to  their 

^^^     Arrangement  of  tho  platform. 

'^'^^^ierican  Bridges. — Arrangement  of  tho  earliest  form  of  bridge  on  Town's 

•  ^^xn.    Height  of  the  trusses  constructed  in  the  form  of  trellis-work.     Modi- 
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fications  introduced  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  bridge.    Calculation  of  the 
resistance  of  the  trusses. 

Arched  frame-work  of  bridges.  Composition  of  the  arches.  Junction  of  the 
straight  beams  with  the  arches. 

Cast-iron  Bridges. — Different  systems.    General  principles  of  their  constmction. 

Aqueducts  in  masonry ;  in  cast-iron. 

14th.  Suspension  Bridges, — Equation  of  the  curve  of  the  chains  and  construc- 
tion of  this  curve.  Tension  supported  by  the  suspension  cables,  their  thickness. 
Influence  of  the  length  of  the  floche  upon  the  tension  of  the  cables.  Incon- 
veniences resulting  from  a  long  fleche.  Vibrations  and  means  of  diminishing 
them.  Limits  of  length  of  the  fleche.  Length  of  the  curve  of  suspenston. 
Causes  operating  to  vary  this  length ;  means  of  obviating  the  effects  produced 
by  them.  Length  of  the  suspension  rods.  Number  of  supports  to  be  adopted. 
Hiickness  of  the  piles.  Points  at  which  the  fixing  cables  are  to  be  attached. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  chains  composed  of  bars  and  of  cables  of  iron 
wire.    Some  detaQs  of  construction. 

15th.  Drawbridges. — Conditions  which  they  must  satisfy.  General  prindpie 
of  their  balance. 

Drawbridges  with  Flyers. — Special  theory  of  this  bridge.  Reduction  of  it  to 
practice.    Alteration  of  equilibrium  and  means  of  remedying  it. 

Disadvantages  of  the  drawbridge  witli  plyors. 

16th.  Spiral  drawbridge  of  Captain  Berch6.  Trace  of  the  spiral.  DeterV 
mination  of  the  radius  of  the  chain-roller,  and  of  the  greatest  radius  of  the  spinit 

17th.  Drawbridges  with  variable  counterbalances,  invented  by  M.  Poncelet 
Construction  of  the  chains  of  the  counterbalance.  Establishment  of  the  lever- 
age. Calculation  of  the  counterbalances  for  the  special  case  of  the  pulleys  in 
front  oorresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  platform.  Influence  of  the  nature  of  the 
chains.  Method  of  allowing  for  the  weight  of  the  small  chains.  Definitive  con- 
struction of  the  chains  of  the  counterbalance.    Provision  of  loose  cords. 

18th.  Succinct  ideas  upon  the  motion  of  the  sea^  and  its  action  on  the  shore. 

Undulating  movement.  Height  of  the  waves,  and  depth  at  which  the  agi- 
tation is  perceptible.  Effects  of  the  waves  on  the  coasts.  Tides ;  spring-tideB  j 
neap-tides.  Height  of  tides  and  hour  of  flood.  General  currents.  Action  of: 
tlie  sea  on  its  shores.     Protection  of  level  and  steep  shores.  *"■ 

19th.  Sea-ports.  Requisites  of  a  good  port.  Ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Conditions  of  a  good  roadstead.  Moles  and  breakwaters.  Ocean  ports,  chan- 
nel tide-dock,  floating  dock,  and  sluice  of  floating  dock,  laying-up  dock,  and 
sluice  for  the  ditch  of  fortifications.     General  arrangement  of  a  harbor. 

20th.  Construction  of  moles.  Stones  dropped  for  foundations.  Profile  of  & 
loose  heap.  "Volume  of  the  materials  which  insure  their  stability.  SettKn; 
of  masonry  resting  on  a  heap.  Instances  of  masonry  constructed  at  sea.  1- 
Wall  of  Cherbourg.     2.  Fort  Boyard. 

Piers. — Direction,  length,  form  of  interval  between,  and  profile  of  pierfr- 
Their  construction.     Passages  reserved  through  piers. 

BKCAPITULATION. 

First  Part.— ParU  of  Buildinfrs 18 

Second  Part. — Architecture  of  Military  Buildinir* 19 

q«  •  .  P  ^       J  Fir»t  Section.    Re*i«tance  of  .Materials 6^  ib 

1  nira  ran.      ^  gecond  Section.    Stability  of  Constructions,  ...  9  i ^^ 

Foarth  Part.— Hydraulic  Constructions, 90 

Total 65 
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XL-PROGRAMME  OF  THE  COURSE  IN  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

SECOND  DIVISION'. — FIRST  YEAR'S  STUDY. 

Kutnb^r  of  *LecturM^  50. 

Grammar  and  composition  during  the  25  Lectures  forming  the  odd  numbers. 

Oral  translations  of  German  authors.  Phraseology.  Lecture  on  idioms, 
founded  on  the  passages  which  have  been  translated  and  given  in  the  form  of 
conversation  during  the  first  half  of  the  25  Lectures  forming  the  even  numbers. 

Dialogues  and  conversations,  on  various  subjects  of  every-day  life,  suck  as 
ire  particularly  useful  to  an  officer  traveling  in  Germany,  carried  on  during  the 
fiwond  half  of  the  Lectures  of  the  even  numbers. 

FIRST  DIVISIOK. — SECOND  YEAR'S  STUDY. 

yurnbtr  of  Lectures^  100.  , 

^^"^■^Mialations  of  German  authors,  and  conversations  in  German  on  the  pas- 
*^  translated,  during  fifty  Lectures,  reckoning  the  odd  numbers. 

*iJitary  reconnaissances,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  in  German  and  in  French, 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  fifty  Lecture?,  even  numbers. 

^^^^ttislation  of  French  into  German :  Ist,  Narratives ;  2d,  Ilistorical  and  do- 
scnpiive  fragments;  3d,  Dramatic  scenes;  4th,  Epistolary  style,  during  the 
*<^^d  half  of  the  fifty  Lectures,  even  numbers. 

■^t  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  Sub-Lieutenants  give  in  a  composition 
^  a  certain  subject. 

■"10  Sub-Lieutenants  most  advanced  are  not  obliged  to  follow  the  course  in 
^rman^  but  they  should  make  translations  of  articles  taken  from  German  mili- 
*y  ^orks.  These  translations,  after  having  been  corrected,  are  deposited  in 
*e  Library  of  the  School 

Abstract  of  the  course  in  German : — 

Ist  year's  study, 50  Lectures. 

2d       "         "      .*. 100        " 

Total, 150  at  \  hour  each— 112.   3  0. 

Credits  of  influence, 110. 

^ — ^^^OGRABOf  E  OF  A  SHAM  SIEGE— (Common  to  the  Artillery  and  Eogineera.) 

FIRST  SECTION. — PRELIMINARY   MEASURES. 

A.5T.  I. — Commission  charged  to  study  th^  Project  for  a  Sham  Siege. 

^  ^^tnmii?sion   is  charged  with  drawing  up  and  presenting  to  the  General 
'^^^^iding  the  School  a  project  for  a  sham  siege.     This  is  composed  of: — 

The  Colonel  second  in  command  of  the  School, President. 

The  Major  of  Artillery, ] 

The  Major  of  .Engineer?, [   vrembera 

The  Professor  of  Artillery, f  ^emoers. 

Tlio  Professor  of  Fortification, J 

Clerk. 

TK 
"^  l*rofessors  of  Artillery  and  Fortification  may  b©  replaced  by  tlie  Assist- 


"^^  ^rof, 


essors. 


"^  General  Commandant  of  tlie  School  decides  in  a  Council  of  Instruction 
^-  dispositions  to  be  adopted  for  the  project  of  a  sham  siege. 


i 
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Art.  IL — Prtpcaraiory  Ltdurtt. 

By  tho  Professor  of  Mflitary  Art, 

let  Considerations  relating  to  the  fortress  of  Metz.    Circumstanoe 
which  might  bring  on  a  siege  of  It    Force  of  the  garrison  and  o 
the  besieging  army.    Investment 
2d.  Trace  of  the  lines  of  circumvallation  and  of  oountervallation. 

By  the  Professor  of  Topography, 

Execution  of  the  second  reconnaissance  plan  (fnemotre,)  (1  lecture.) 
1st  Measure  of  the  base.    Plan  of  the  ground  of  the  attack.    Cm 
stniction  of  the  plans.    Plans  of  the  work  executed. 

By  the  Professor  of  Permanent  Fortification, 

1st  Discussion  on  the  points  of  attack    Organization  of  the  personnd  as 
materiel  0^  the  Engineers  of  the  besieging  army  and  of  the  ganiaa 
2d.  General  progress  of  attack,  and  general  dispositions  of  defenseu 

By  the  Professor  of  Artillery, 

1st  Composition  of  the  personnel  and  mat^reil  of  the  Artillery  of  Ht 

besieging  army.    Transport  of  the  siege  equipage. 
2d.  General  dispositions  of  the  artillery  in  the  attack  and  defense. 

SECOND  SECnoy.— COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PERSONNEL. 

Director  of  the  Siege. — The  General  Commandant  of  the  School. 
Chief  of  the  Staff. — ^The  Colonel  second  in  command  of  the  SchooL 
Chief  of  the  Artillery  Service. — The  Major  of  Artillery  attached  to  the 
Director  of  the  Park  of  Artillery. — ^This  may  be  given  to  the  preoediug. 
Chief  of  the  Engineer  Service. — The  Major  of  the  Engineers  attached  t 
Staff  of  the  SchooL 

Director  of  the  Engineer  Park. — This  may  be  given  to  the  preceding. 
Migor  of  the  Trenches. — A  Captain.    Chiefs  of  Attacks.    Captains. 
Chiefs  of  Brigades. — ^Named  by  the  General  Commandant  of  the  Siege. 

THIBD  SECTION.— CONFERENCES. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  ground,  the  sub-lieutenants  assist  at  conf^ 
which  are  held  for  tlie  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  the  successions  o 
sevenl  operations  of  the  siege,  as  well  as  upon  the  traces  which  they  ha 
execute.    These  conferences,  eight  in  number,  are  divided  as  follows  :— 
The  Chief  of  the  Artillery  Service  will  hold  4  conferences,  and 
The  Chief  of  the  Engineer  Ser\'ice        "        4         " 

FOURTH  SECTION.— TRACING  OP  LINES  AND  TOPOORAPfflCAL  WORK. 

1st.  The  second  reconnaissance  survey  (comprised  in  the  course  of  top 
phy.)    Tracing  of  lines ;  one  day  is  allowed  for  this  work. 

2d.  "  Director"  plan.  The  execution  of  this  plan  comprises  out-of-door  • 
and  drawing.  The  out-of-door  work  includes  the  measurement  of  one  or  i 
bases,  the  observation  of  tho  angles  which  are  formed  by  this  base,  anc 
direction  of  certain  remarkable  points  in  the  city  and  fortificatioUf  and 
formation  of  a  net-work  of  triangulation,  intended  to  co-ordinate  the  eui 
of  the  details. 

Tho  work  of  constructing  tho  plan  consists  in  laying  down,  day  by  day 
surveys  of  the  details  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  of  the  traces  executed.    , 
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days  are  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the  topographical  work,  which  precedes 
the  opening  of  the  trenches.    The  Director  Plan  is  kept  close  up  dunng  the 
whole  duration  of  the  siege. 
3d.  Itineraries  and  sketches  (comprised  in  the  course  of  topography.) 
The  Professor  of  Topography  directs  the  whole  of  the  surveys  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Director  Plan. 

TOTH  SBCnOS. — ^TBACINQ  OF  THE  WORKS  OP  ATTACK,    AND  ACTUAL  EXECUTI02J 

IS   PULL  REUEP  OP  CERTAIN  WORKS. 

The  sub-lieutenants,  divided  into  brigades,  trace  the  works  of  the  siege,  under 
the  duwtion  of  the  officers  of  the  staff,  and  take  part  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  works  executed  in  full  relief  when  tlie  exigencies  of  the  service  will 
permit  the  chief  of  the  Artillery  Service  and  the  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of 
Sogineers  to  place  workmen  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Commandant  of  the 
School.    Six  days  are  appropriated  to  this  work. 

SIXTH  SECTION. — WORK  IN  THE  HALLS  OP  STUDY. 

The  work  in  the  Halls  of  Study  consists  of: — 

Ist  A  memoir  on  the  sham  siege,  which  memoir  must  be  approved  by  the 
General  Commandant  of  the  School 

2d.  Of  a  sketch  representing  one  of  the  works  traced  or  executed  in  full 
'^®f-  These  works  in  the  Halls  are  performed  during  the  interval  of  the  at- 
^dances  devoted  to  out-of-door  work.  Two  days  are  appropriated  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  memoir,  and  two  to  the  execution  of  the  sketch.  This  time  is 
"*^uded  in  the  eleven  days  allowed  to  the  sham  siege. 

RECAPITULATION   FOR  THE  ARTILLERY  AND  ENGINEERS, 
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ObserratioDi. 


One  series  of  questions  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Artillery 
Service,  ns  to  what  r»- 
Intes  to  that  arm. 

One  series  of  question!  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Engin- 
eer Service,  as  to  what 
relates  to  that  arm. 

A  Credit  of  11  is  assigned 
to  each  aeriea  of  qiiea- 
tions. 


Credits  given  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Topography. 

Credits  given  by  the  Cap- 
tains  of  the  Staff,  Chiefs 
of  Brigades. 

CrediU  given  by  Uie  Chiefs 
of  the  Service  of  the  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineera. 
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Xin.— PROGRAMME  OF  THE  COURSE  ON  THE  VETERINARY  ART. 

FIHST  PART. — INTERIOR  OP  TJIE  HORSE. 

Lectitre  1. — Classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  various  matters  which 
stitute  the  horse.    Skeleton  (head  and  body.) 

Lecture  2. — Skeleton  (limbs.)    Mechanical  importance  of  the  skeleton. 
Aienclature  and  use  of  the  muscles.    Cellular  and  fatty  tissues,  grease,  ski^ 
Insensible  perspiration. 

Lecture  3. — Functions  for  maintenance.  Arteries  of  the  ncnres.  Anls)^ 
heat. 

Lecture  4. — On  various  functions. 

SECOND  PART. — EXTERIOR  OP  THE  HORSE. 

Lecture  5. — Proportions.  Equilibrium.  Description  and  importance  of.  ttf 
natural  beauties  and  defects  of  the  head  and  region  of  the  throat. 

Lecture  6. — Description  and  importance  of  the  other  parts  of  tho  horefl 
Blemishes.    Soft  tumors. 

Lecture  7. — Osseous  tumors.  Various  accidents.  Temperaments.  DeaeriE 
tion  of  clothing,  &c. 

Lecture  8. — Data  respecting  horses. 

Lecture  9. — To  know  the  age.  On  various  bad  habits.  Examination  of  tlr 
eyes ;  their  diseases. 

Lecture  10. — Defective  paces,  Jbc.    Draught  and  pack  horses.     Mules. 

Lecture  11. — Stud  and  remounts.     Races. 

Lecture  12. — Vicious  horses,  and  different  bits.  Manner  of  bitting  a  boriM 
On  grooms  and  punishment. 

THIRD  PART. — ON  THE  HEALTH  OP  THE  HORSE. 

Lecture  13. — Examination  of  the  foot,  and  shoeing  with  the  hot  shoe. 

Lecture  14. — Shooing  with  the  cold  shoe.    Different  kinds  of  horse-shoe,  1& 

Lecture  15. — On  stables.    Food.    Rations. 

Lecture  16. — Description  and  nomenclature  of  the  saddle.  Harness  and  paodk 
Various  saddles. 

Lecture  17. — On  work  and  rest     Horse  and  mule  on  the  road  and  in 
bivouac    On  diseases  and  accidents. 
Abstract  of  the  course : — 

Interior  of  the  horse,  4  ^  ^^  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^     ^^^^^  ^^     ^      j^^^ 

HeLT:::::::;::?  ^^^'^^''- 

The  instruction  on  horseback  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  considfred 
as  connected  with  this  course ;  and  questions  are  asked  during  the  tim«  ifhep 
tho  sub-lieutenants  are  not  engaged  in  actual  riding  exercise.    This  instnictioii 

«  ■ 

is  described  under  the  head  of  Practical  Military  Instruction ;  it  comprite'  fet 
the  maximum  272  attendances,  and  its  credit  of  influence  is  valued  at  24ty. ' 


I  ■ 


ABTIILERT  AND  ENGINEERS'  REGIMENTAL  SCHOOLS. 


I.      ARTILLERY   REGIMENTAL  SCHOOLS. 


^  are  intended  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
^^fficers,  sous-ojfficiers,  and  gunners. 

Each  School  is  under  the  orders  of  the  General  of  Brigade  com- 
ing the  Artillery  in  the  military  division  in  which  it  is  situated. 
J^n<iependent  of  the  general  officer,  the  school  has  the  following 


~  X-ieutenant  (associated  assistant  to  tho  General.) 

"^  I*rofes8or  of  Sciences,  applying  more  particularly  to  the  Artillery. 

;^  I*rofessor  of  Fortification,  of  drawing,  and  construction  of  buildings. 

■*^'^^'T>   Gardes  of  Artillery  (one  of  the  first,  and  the  other  of  the  second  class.) 

■*^ere  are,  in  addition,  attached  to  each  school  the  number  of  in- 
^1"  officers  (captains,  lieutenants,  or  sous-lieutenants)  required  for 
yiiig  on  the  theoretical  courses,  which  arc  not  placed  under  the 
^^ction  of  the  professors. 

^    captain  of  the  first  class,  assisted  by  two  first  lieutenants,  is 

^    director  of  the  park  of  the  school.     Another  captain,  also  of 

*^  first  class,  but  taken  from  the  regiment  of  Pontooneers,  has  the 

^^Oction  of  that  portion  of  the  bridge  equipage  necessary  for  the 

-P^cial  instruction  of  this  corps,  as  well  as  of  the  material  of  the 

*^^llory  properly  belonging  to  this  instruction. 

-*^e  lieutenant-colonel,  assistant  to  the  general,  fulfills,  independ- 

of  every  other  detail  of  supervision   with  which   he  may  be 

^^''ged,  the  functions  of  ordonnateur  secondaire,  in  what  concerns 

^  Expenses  of  the  school  and  their  propriety  (justification,)     He 

^^T^sponds  with  the  minister  of  war  for  this  part  of  the  service. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  theoretical  and  practical,  and  the 
^^^tial  course  is  divided  into  half-yearly  periods,  or  into  summer 
^*^^  Vinter  instructions. 

^  *^e  summer  instruction  commences,  according  to  different  local- 
^^^^,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  Ist  of  May,  and  that  of  the  win- 
^t  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  November. 

Th^  winter  and  summer  instruction  is  subdivided  into  school  and 
^mental  instruction. 

The  school  instruction  comprehends  all  tlic  theoretical  and  prac- 
"^  instruction  common  to  the  different  corps   which  require  the 
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assistance  of  the  particular  ineaDs  of  the  school,  the  employm 
of  its  professors,  locality,  and  material,  as  that  of  the  practical 
struction  in  which  the  troops  belonging  to  the  different  corps  of 
army  are  united  to  take  part. 

The  regimental  instruction  is  that  Tvhich  exists  in  the  interioi 
the  regiments  and  the  various  bodies  of  the  artillery.  It  is  direc 
by  the  chiefs  of  these  corps,  who  are  responsible  for  it,  with 
means  placed  at  their  disposal,  under  the  general  surveillance  of 
commandant  of  the  school. 

The  special  instruction  of  the  Fontooneers  not  admitting  of  tl 
following  the  same  instruction  as  the  other  regiments  of  artilli 
the  chief  of  this  corps  directs  the  special  instruction  accordiii| 
certain  bases  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

There  are  for  the  captains  of  artillery,  each  year  during  the  i 
ter  half-year,  six  conferences  for  the  purposes  of  considering 
discussing  projects  for  the  organization  of  different  equipages 
armaments  for  the  field  service,  and  for  attack  and  defense  of  pla 

In  a  building  belonging  to  each  school  of  artillery,  under 
name  of  the  hotel  of  the  school,  are  united  the  halls  and  establ 
ments  necessary  for  the  theoretical  instruction  of  the  officers 
sous-officers,  such  as  halls  for  ihiorique  drill  and  drawing,  libr. 
depots  of  maps  and   plans,  halls  for  machines,   instruments 
models,  dsc. 

Each  school  is  provided  with  a  physical  cabinet  and  a  chem 
laboratory.  There  is  also  a  piece  of  ground,  called  a  polygon, 
exercising  artillerymen  to  the  manoeuvers  of  cannon  and  other : 
arms  of  great  range.  Its  extent  is  sufficient  in  length  to  fumit 
range  of  1,200  meters,  and  in  breadth  of  600  meters. 

Permanent  and  temporary  batteries  are  established  on  this  grot 
and  they  seem  not  only  for  practice,  but  also  to  accustom  the  j 
to  the  construction  of  fascines,  field  batteries,  (&c. 

The  administration  of  each  school,  and  the  accounts  relating 
it,  are  directed  by  an  administrative  council,  consisting  of — 

Tho  General  Officer  commanding  the  Artillery  (President) 

The  Colonels  of  the  regiments  of  Artillery  in  the  towns  where  two  regin 
of  the  Artillery  are  quartered,  and  In  other  towns,  the  Colonel  and  Lieutet 
Colonel  of  the  regiment 

The  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Pontoonecrs  in  the  town  where  the  prin< 
part  of  the  corps  may  bo  stationed,  and  in  any  other  town  the  Deutenant^ 
nel  or  the  Major. 

The  Lieutenant-Colonel  associated  assistant  with  the  General  Conunandai 

The  functions  of  secretary  of  the  council  are  intrusted  to  a  py 
of  the  first  class. 
Tho  fiuietionaries  of  the  corps  of  int^ndants  fulfill,  in  coniMCl 
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"^i^l  the  administrative  coancils  of  the  artillery  schools,  the  same 

<i^to8  as  are  assigned  bj  the  regulations  relating  to  the  interior  ad- 

xzi.iiu8tration  of  bodies  of  troops.     They  will  exercise  over  the  ac- 

oormts,  both  of  money  and  material  of  the  said  schools,  the  same 

<2oxitrol  as  over  the  administration  connected  with  the  military  in- 

of  the  state. 


n.      ENGIKEEB  REGIMENTAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  colonel  of  each  regiment  has  the  superior  direction  of  the 
MJi«tnictioDL 

He  lientenant-colonel  directs  and  superintends,  under  his  orders, 
Le  whole  of  the  details  of  the  regimental  instruction. 
A  major,  selected  from  among  the  officers  of  this  rank  belonging  to 
L«  Hat-mt^or  of  this  arm,  directs  and  superintends,  under  the  orders 
the  colonel,  the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  special  instruction. 
The  complete  instruction  consists  of — 

General  instruction,  or  that  of  the  regiment,  by  which  a  man  is 
'^^^Ade  a  soldier. 

Special  or  school  instruction,  having  for  ils  object  the  training  of 
*ke  Toiner  or  sapper. 

371ie  instructions  are  each  separated  into  theoretical  and  practical 
**^*t  ruction. 

The  theoretical   instruction  of  the  regiment  comprehends  the 
Tories : — 


the  exordset  and  manoeuvors  of  infantry.    On  tho  interior  serrioe.    On 
eervice  of  the  place.    On  field  service.     On  tho  maintenance  of  arms.    On 
*^ —  administration.     On  military  penal  legislation, 

e  practical  instruction  of  the  regiment  comprises : — 

e  exercises  and  manoeuvers  of  infimtry.    Practice  with  the  musket.    Mili- 
Marcbcs.    Fencing. 

*Xhe  teaching  of  these  various  duties  is  confided  to  officers,  sous- 

*,  and  corporals  of  the  regiments,  as  pointed  out  by  the  rega- 

ion,  and  the  orders  of  the  colonel. 

Tie  fencing  school  is  organized  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of 

infantry,  and  the  military  marches  are  also  made  in  the  same 

as  in  those  corps. 

*he  special  and  theoretical  instruction  consists  of: — 

^^IJaaiy  instruction.    Mathematics.     Drawing.     Geography.    Military  hia- 
of  France.    Fortification  and  the  various  branches  of  the  engineering  work. 

-*^Te6  civil  professors  (appointed  by  competition)  are  attached  to 
regimental  school^  for  the  special  theoretical  instruction,  as 
K^rds  the  primary  instruction,  drawing,  and  mathematics. 
^Clieoonraes  ire  distributed  and  taught  in  the  following  manner : 
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[By  the  Professor  of 
Instruction. 


By  the  Prof,  of  Mathematics. 


Primary  instruction  for  the  Soldiers. 
French  grammar  for  the  Corporals. 
Book-keeping  for  the  Sous-  Officiers. 
Elementary  arithmetic  for  the  Ck)rporals. 

Complete  arithmetic      )  .    ,.     Serieanta. 
Elementary  geometry    f  ^^^  ^^^  Serjeants. 

Complete  geometry    j^  for  the  Serjeant- 
Trigonometry  )      Major. 
Surveys  for  the  Sous-  Officiers. 
Special  mathematics  for  the  Officers. 

"  By  the  Professor  of  Drawing^- 
who  is  also  charged 
completing  the  collection  oi 
models  which  relate  to  it 
The  elements  of  fortification  for  the  Serjeant-Majors. 

Permanent  fortification 


Drawing  for  the  Corporala  and  Sous-  Officers. 


The  attack  and  defense  of  places 

Mines 

Bridges 

Ovens 

Topography 

Gcograpliy 

Military  history  of  France 


-  for  the  OflOkjers. 


By  the  Officers  of 
regiment,  named  b; 
the    Colonel,    inde- 
pendently of 
appointed    by 
regulations 


V  for  the  Sous-  Officiers. 

At  the  end  of  each  course  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  citiiaes 
goneral  examination  to  be  made  in  his  presence  of  the  whole  oft 
men  who  have  followed  this  course,  and  has  a  list  made  out  in  ti 
order  of  merit,  with  notes  of  the  capacity  and  aptitude  of  each. 

These  lists  arc  consulted  in  the  formation  of  tables  of  promotio; 
and  placed  with  the  said  tables  before  the  inspcctor-generaL 

Each  captain  and  lieutenant  are  obliged  to  give  in  at  least  a  sin 
gle  treatise  on  five  different  projects,  consisting  of  a  memoir  dis 
cussing  or  the  journal  of  a  siege,  with  drawing  of  the  whole, 
of  details  in  sufficient  number  to  render  them  perfectly  intelligibl 

The  special  practical  instruction  is  composed  of  seven  distinc 
schools,  relating  to : — 

# 

Field  Fortification.    Saps.    Mines  and  Fireworks.    Bridges.    Ovens.    Toj 
raphy.    Gymnastics. 

And  they  comprehend,  in  addition,  sham  sieges,  and  underground 
war.     Each  of  these  seven  schools  is  taught  in  accordance  with  th* 
special  instructions  annexed  to  the  regulation,  which,  however, 
not  published. 

Winter  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the  course  of  special  the 
retical  instruction,  which  commences  on  the  Ist  November,  an^ 
usually  finishes  on  the  15th  March,  and  the  course  of  special 
tical  instruction  is  carried  on  during  the  summer  from  the  16 
March  to  the  15th  September.     The  second  fortnight  of  Septem 
and  the  month  of  October  are  devoted  to  sham  sieges  and  unde=^ 
ground  war,  to  the  leveling  of  the  works  executed,  and  to  the  arran. 
ment  of  magazines. 


SCHOOL  FOR  INFANTRY  AND  CAVALilT 

AT  ST.   CTB. 


QENKRAL  DESCBIPTIOX.      CONDITIONS   OF  ADMISSION.      STAFF. 

It  will  have  been  seen  in  the  accounts  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
the  School  of  Application  at  Metz,  in  what  manner  young  men 
^*oatined  for  commissions  in  the  artillery  and  engineers  receive  their 
**^^vious  education,  and  under  what  conditions  appointments  as  offi- 
^^^t^  in  these  two  services  are  made  in  France.  The  regulations  for 
^^  infentry,  the  cavalry,  and  the  marines  are  of  the  same  descrip- 
*^ii-  There  are  in  these  also  the  same  two  ways  of  obtaining  a 
^^^^iimission.  One,  and  in  these  services  the  more  usual  one,  is  to 
^***^  from  the  ranks.  The  other  is  to  pass  successfully  through  the 
^J^tool  at  St.  Cyr.  Young  men  who  do  not  enter  as  privates  prove 
^oir  fitness  for  the  rank  of  officers  by  going  through  the  course  of 
^i^ction  given,  and  by  passing  the  examinations  conducted  in 
*^is,  the  principal,  and  putting  aside  the  School  of  AppHcation  at 
"^^ta,  the  one  Special  Military  School  of  the  country. 

The  earliest  foundation  of  the  kind  in  France  was  the  Ecole  Roy- 
■^  Militaire  of  1761.     Like  most  other  similar  institutions  of  the 


i^  it  was  intended  for  the  young  nobility.     No  one  was  to  be 

^^  fitted  who  could  not  prove  four  generations  of  Nohleue,     The 

■*^^pils  were  taught  free  of  charge,  and  might  enter  at  eight  years 

"^^^      Already,  however,  some  marks  of  competition  are  to  be  dis- 

^*^cd,  as  the  best  mathematicians  were  to  be  taken  for  the  Artil- 

^^  and  Engineers.     Buildings  on  the  Plain  of  Grenellc  (the  same 

^*iich  still  stand,  occupying  one  end  of  the  present  Champs  de 

^^r^,  and  retaining,  though  only  used  as  barracks,  their  ancient 

^^^e,)  were  erected  for  the  purpose.     The  school  continued  in  this 

^^"**i  till  1776,  when  it  was  dissolved  (apparently  owing  to  faults  of 

^^^^ipline,)  and  replaced  by  ten  Colleges,  at  Sorn^ze,  Bricnne,  Ven- 

^ottw;^  and  other  places,  all  superintended  by  ecclesiastics.     A  new 


"^^^le  Royale  Militaire,  occupying  the  same  buildings  as  the  former, 

^•^^  added  in  1777. 

^^is  came  to  an  end  in  1787;  and  the  ten  colleges  were  sup- 

P*^^5fed  under  the  Republic.     A  sort  of  Camp  School  on  the  pkin 

15 
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of  Sablons  took  their  place,  when  the  war  had  broken  out,  a] 
lasted  aboat  a  year  under  the  name  of  the  Ecole  de  Mars. 

Under  the  Consulate  in  1800,  the  Frytan^e  Francis  was  £6und< 
consisting  of  four  separate  Colleges.  The  name  was  not  long  al 
changed  to  the  Frytan^c  Militaire ;  and  after  some  time  tJhe  nupil 
was  diminished,  and  La  Fleche,  which  had  in  1764  received  1 
youngest  pupils  of  tiie  old  Royal  Military  Scbool,  became  the  m 
of  the  sole  remaining  establishment ;  which  subsequently  sunk 
the  proportions  of  a  mere  junior  preparatory  school,  and  bccai 
in  fine,  the  present  establishment  for  military  orphans,  which  9 
retains  the  title,  and  is  called  the  Frytan^c  Militaire  de  la  Fleche 

A  special  Military  School,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  set  up 
Fontainebleau  in  1808,  transferred  in  1808  to  St  Cyr,  and  tl 
taking  the  place  of  the  Frytan^e  Militaire  and  of  its  predecessor,  1 
original  Eoole  Boyale  Militaire,  graduaUy  assumed  its  present  fori 

The  course  of  study  lasts  two  years ;  the  usual  number  of  cad 
in  time  of  peace  is  five,  or  at  the  utmost  six  hundred ;  the  acUx 
sion  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  youths,  French 
birth  or  by  naturalization,  who  on  the  first  of  January  prcced; 
their  candidature  were  not  less  than  sixteen  and  not  more  than  twei 
years  old.  To  this  examination  are  also  admitted  soldiers  in 
ranks  between  twenty  and  twcnty^five  years  of  age,  who,  at  the  .<3 
of  its  commencement,  have  been  actually  in  service  in  their  r^ 
ments  for  two  years. 

The  general  conditions  and  formalities  are  the  same  astk: 
already  stated  for  the  Folytechnic.    It  may  be  repeated  that  alL 
candidates,  in  accordance  with  a  recent  enactment,  must  have  t^ 
the  usual  degree  which  terminates  the  task  at  the  It/cees — >:the 
calanreate  in  sciences. 

Those  who  succeed  in  the  examination  and  are  admitted,.  ' 
an  engagement  to  serve  seven  years  cither  in  the  cavalry  (^  -' 
fantry,  and  are  thus  under  the  obligation,  if  they  are  judged  infC 
petent  at  the  close  of  their  two  years'  stay  at  the  school  to 


*  Founded  the  Ecole  Rojale  Militaire,  1751.    Junior  pupils  transferred  to  La  Fl^he,^ 
Suppremion  of  the  Ecole  Kojalt  Militaire  and  establlahinentof  ten  CoUeffeSi  ITfS.. 
New  Ecole  Royale  Militaire,  for  the  beat  pupils  of  the  Collcgef,  1777. 
Suppression  of  the  Colleges  and  of  the  Ecole  Royale  Militaire,  1787. 
Foundation  of  the  Ecole  de  Mars,  May  1794. 

Foundation  of  the  Prytan^  ^ranqnis  at  Paris,  Versailles,  St  Oermain,  Fontaloebleaa,  1 
Foundation  of  the  Ecole  Sp^ctate  Militaire  at  Fountaineblean,  1SG3. 
The  four  Schools  of  the  Prytanf  e  Francctis  are  converted  into  the  Prytanffe  MiliMre,  1^ 
and  are  transferred  to  La  Fl^che.  IROt*. 
The  Ecolo  Sp^ciale  Militaire  is  transferred  to  St.  Cyr,  also  In  1806. 
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a  conmission,  to  enter  and  serve  as  common  soldiers.  The  two 
years  of  their  stay  at  the  school  coants  as  a  part  of  their  service. 
It  ia  only  in  the  special  case  of  loss  of  time  caased  by  illness,  that 
permission  is  given  to  remain  a  third  year. 

Tbe  ordinary  payment  is  60/.   (1,500  francs)  per  annum.     All 

"wlkose  inability  to  pay  this  amount  is  satisfactorily  established,  may 

<5la.im,  as  at  the  Polytechnic,  an  allowance  of  the  whole  or  of  half 

"the  expenses  from  the  State,  to  which  may  be  added  an  allow- 

for  the  whole  or  for  a  portion  of  the  outfit  (from  24/.  to  28/.) 

ese  bourses  or  demi-bourseSy  with  the  trousseau^  or  demi-irousseau^ 

^ve  during  the  last  few  years  been  granted  unsparingly.     One-third 

^^^  tbe  800  young  men  at  the  school  in  February  1856  were  bour- 

**^«   or  demi'boursiers.     Candidates  admitted  from  the  Orphan 

^^liool  of  La  Fl^che,  where  the  sons  of  officers  wounded  or  killed 

^^^  service  receive  a  gratuitous  education,  are  maintained  in  the  same 

^*^*^xiner  here.* 

It  was  the  rule  till  lately  that  cadets  appointed,  on  leaving  St. 
'yr,  to  the  cavalry  should  be  placed  for  two  years  at  the  Cavalry 
Lool  at  Saumur.  This,  however,  has  recently  been  changed; 
entering  St.  Cyr  those  who  desire  appointments  in  the  cavalry 
^^clare  their  wishes,  and  are  put  at  once  through  U  course  of  train- 
^*^{g  in  horsemanship.  Those  who  are  found  unfit  are  quickly  with- 
^^a^wn ;  the  remainder,  if  their  place  on  the  final  examination 
^lovrs  of  their  appointment  to  the  cavalry,  are  by  that  time  suffi- 
^^^xxtly  well  practiced  to  be  able  to  join  their  regiments  at  once. 

iN^renty-seven,  or  sometimes  a  greater  number,  are  annually  at 
**^^  close  of  their  secoYid  year  of  study  placed  in  competition  with 
'Guty-five  candidates  from  the  second  lieutenants  belonging  to  the 
Ly,f  if  so  many  are  forthcoming,  for  admission  to  the  Staff  School 
^^  X^aris.  This  advantage  is  one  object  which  serves  as  a  stimulus 
^^  Exertion,  the  permission  being  given  according  to  rank  in  the 
Classification  by  order  of  merit. 

The  school  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  and  the  lower, 
^^r'responding  to  the  two  years  of  the  coui^e.  Each  division  is 
^^vi^led  again  into  four  companies.  In  each  of  these  eight  compa- 
^i^s  there  are  sub-officers  chosen  from  the  ileves  themselves,  with 

AUai  twenly-five  art  sent  eyery  year  from  I^  Fl^he.    The  admissions  from  the  army 

^*-  ?  of  soldiers  between  twenty  and  twenty -five  years  old)  do  not  amount  to  more  than 

T^  ***■  «t  llie  utmost  five  per  oent.    They  are  very  frequently  young  men  who  have  pre* 

usijr  faiipj  fjjy  gj^  Qjj.^  ^jjjI  ^jj^  ji^gy  enter  the  army  as  privates,  and  come  in  a«  such. 

*y  have  to  para  the  same  examination. 

1  *rtvi  usually  present  themselves ;  and  these  also,  it  is  said,  are  very  irenerally  old  iUves  of 

yr.  who  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  admit^sion  to  the  Staff  School  before.    They  are 

***mu»ed  with  the  pupils  of  St.  Cyr,  but  are  intercalated  in  the  list  according  to  their  merit. 
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the  titles  of  Serpent,  Serpent  Fourrier^  and  Caporal ;  those  ap- 
pointed to  the  companies  of  the  junior  division  are  selected 
the  second  year  cadets,  and  tlicir  superiority  in  standing  appears  to 
give  these  latter  some  considerable  anthority,  exercised  occasionally  ^ 
well,  occasionally  ill.  The  Avholc  school,  thas  divided  into  eight  ^ 
companies,  constitntes  one  battalion. 

The  establishment  for  conducting  the  school  consists  of — 

A  GcQcrul  as  Commandunt. 

A  Second  in  Command  (a  Colonel  of  Infantry.) 

A  Major,  4  Captains,  12  Lieutenants,  and  5  Second  Lieutenants  of  In&ntrf;  ^ 
the  Major  holding  the  office  of  Commandant  of  tlio  Battalion. 

A  Major,  1  Captain,  34  Lieutenants,  and  3  Second  Lieutenants  of  Cavalry  toc» 
superintend  the  exercises,  the  riding,  &c. 

A  Director  of  Studies  (at  present  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers.) 

Two  Assistant  Directors. 

Six  Kxaminers  for  Admission. 

One  Professor  of  Artillery. 

One  Assistant  ditto. 

One  Professor  of  Topography  and  Mathematics. 

One  Professor  of  MiHtary  Administration,  Military  Art,  and  Military  Ilistoij     ^ 

One  Professor  of  Fortification. 

One  Professor  of  Military  Literature. 

Two  Professors  of  History  and  Geography. 

One  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geometry. 

One  Professor  of  Pliysic^s  and  Chemistry. 

Three  Professors  of  Drawing, 

One  Professor  of  German. 

Eleven  Military  and  six  Civilian  Assistant  Teachers  {Repeiiteurs.) 

There  is  also  a  Quartermaster,  a  Treasurer,  a  Steward,  a  Seen 
tary  of  the  Archives,  who  is  also  Librarian,  an  Almoner  (a  clergy- 
man,) four  or  five  Surgeons,  a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  gives  lei 
sons  on  the  subject,  and  twelve  Fencing  Masters. 

The  professors  and  teachers  are  almost  entirely  military  men—' 
Some  difficulty  appears  to  be  found  by  civilians  in  keeping  sufficients 
order  in  the  large  classes ;  and  it  has  been  found  useful  to  have  a» 
r^yetiteurs  persons  who  could  also  be  employed  in  maintaining  disci^ 
plinc  in  the  house.    Among  the  professors  at  present  there  are  several 
officers  of  the  engineers  and  of  the  artillery,  and  of  the  staff  corps. 

There  is  a  board  or  council  of  instruction,  composed  of  the  com- 
mandant, the  second  in  command,  one  of  the  field  officers  of  the 
school  staff,  the  director  of  studies,  one  of  the  assistant  directors, 
and  four  professors. 

So,  again,  the  commandant,  the  second  in  command,  one  of  the 
field  officers,  two  captains,  and  two  lieutenants,  the  last  four  chang- 
ing every  year,  compose  the  board  or  council  of  discipline. 

St.  Cyr  is  a  little  village  about  three  miles  beyond  the  town  of 
Versailles,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  boundary  of  the  park. 
Tlie  buildings  occupied  by  the  school  arc  those  formerly  used  by 
Madame  dc  Maintonon,  and  the  school  which  she  superintended. 
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StT  garden  has  given  place  for  the  parade  and  exercise  grounds ; 
the  chapel  still  remains  in  use ;  and  her  portrait  is  preserved  in  the 
apartments  of  the  eommandant     The  buildings  form  several  courts 
OT  quadrangles ;  the  Court  of  Rivoli,  occupied  chiefly  by  the  apart- 
ments and  t)uroanx  of  the  officers  of  the  establishment,  and  ter- 
minated by  the  chapel;  the  Courts  of  Aust^rlitz,  and   Marengo, 
more    particularly   devoted    to    the    young    soldiers   themselves; 
and   that  of  Wagram,  which  is  incomplete,   and   opens  into  the 
parade  grounds.     These,  with   the   large   stables,  the   new  riding 
school,  the  exercising  ground  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  polygon  for 
artillery  practice,  extend  to  some  little  distance  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  old  gardens  into  the  open  arable  land  which  descends  north- 
awards  from  the  school,  the  small  village  of  St  Cyr  lying  adjacent 
to  it  on  the  south. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  buildings  forming  the  Courts  of  Ma- 
'^tigo,  Austerlitz,  and  Wagram  appeared  to  be  occupied  by  the  two 
refectories,  by  the  lecture-rooms  or  amphitheaters,  each  holding 
t.\!^o  hundred  pupils,  and  by  the  chambers  in  which  the  ordinary 
S^estiouings,  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  account  of 
the  Polytechnic  School,  under  the  name  of  interrogations  particu- 
•*«re*,  are  conducted. 

^n  the  first  floor  are  the  nallcs  cTitude  and  the  salle  des  collections 
^^^  museum  or  repertory  of  plans,  instruments,  models  and  ina- 
^hines,  and  the  library ;  on  the  second  floor  the  ordinary  dormito- 
^^^ »  and  on  the  third  (the  attics,)  supplementary  dormitories  to 
^conamodate  the  extra  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  admitted 
*ince  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

The  commission,  when  visitiujor  the  school,  was  conducted  on 

^^vitig  the  apartments  of  the  commandant  to  the  nearest  of  the 

^'^  refectories.     It  was  after  one  o'clock,  and  the  long  room  was  in 

^  full  possession  of  the  whole  first  or  junior  division.     A  crowd 

,  *   ^^tive  and  spirited-looking  young  soldiers,  four  hundred  at  least 

^ Umber,  were  ranged  at  two  long  rows  of  small  tables,  each  large 

'^^Ugh,  perhaps,  for  twelve ;  while  in  the  narrow  passage  extending 

P  und  down  the  room,  between  the  two  rows,  stood  the  ofiicei*s  on 

Uty  fjjp  ^j^Q  maintenance  of  order.     On  passing  back  to  the  corri- 

^*'»  the  stream  of  the  second  year  cadets  was  issuing  from  their 

Ppogite  refectory.     In   the  adjoining  buttery,  the  loaf  was  pro- 

'^^d,  one  kilogramme  in  weight,  which  constitutes  the  daily  allow- 

^^^    It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  eaten  at  breakfast,  dinner,  the 

^^rnoon  lunch  or  gouter^  and  the  supper.     The  daily  cost  of  each 

P'^pil'g  food  is  estimated  at  1  f.  80  c. 
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The  lecture  rooms  and  iQUseuma  offer  nothiiig  for  special  remad 
In  the  library  containing  12,000  books  and  a  fine  collection  of  map 
there  were  a  few  of  the  young  men,  who  are  admitted  during  ot 
hour  every  day. 

'  The  talles  d'Stude  on  the  first  floor  are,  in  contrast  to  those  i 
thS  Polytechnic,  large  rooms,  containing,  under  the  present  cii^uc 
stances  of  the  school,  no  less  than  two  hundred  young  men.  The: 
are,  in  all,  four  such  rooms,  furnished  with  rows  of  desks  on  eai 
side  and  overlooked  in  time  of  study  by  an  officer  posted  in  •eac 
to  preserve  order,  and,  so  &r  as  possible,  prevent  any  idlenesa. 

From  these  another  staircase  conducts  to  the  dormitories,  qo 
taining  one  hundred  each,  and  named  after  the  battle  of  the  pre 
ent  war — Alma,  Inkerman,  Balaclava,  Bomarsund.  They  we 
much  in  the  style  of  those  in  ordinary  barracks,  occupied  1 
rows  of  small  iron  beds,  each  with  a  shelf  over  it,  and  a  hi 
at  iho  side.  The  young  men  make  their  own  beds,  clean  tbi 
own  boots,  and  sweep  out  the  dormitories  themselves.  Thi 
clothing,  some  portions  of  which  we  here  had  the  opportani 
of  noticing,  is  that  of  the  common  soldier,  the  cloth  being  merely 
little  finer. 

Above  these  ordinary  dormitories  are  the  attics,  now  ^plied 
the  use  of  the  additional  three  hundred  whom  the  aohool  has  If 
terly  received. 

The  young  men,  who  had  been  seen  hurrying  with  their  moakjB 
to  the  parade  ground,  were  now  visible  from  the  upper  windows,  s 
sembled,  and  commencing  their  exercises.  And  when,  after  paaaii 
downwards  and  visiting  the  stables,  which  contain  three  hundred  ac 
sixty  horses,  attended  to  by  two  hundred  cavalry  soldiers,  we  fonv 
ourselves  on  the  exercising  ground,  the  cavalry  cadets  were  4ife  4ni 
part  mounted,  the  others  going  through  the  lance  exercise,  on  Iqo 
In  the  riding-school  a  squad  of  infantry  cadets  were  receiving  t}^e 
weekly  riding  lesson.  The  cavalry  cadets  ride  three  hours  .a-49j| 
those  of  the  infantry  about  one  hour  a  week*.  The  ezerciauq 
ground  communicates  with  the  parade  ground;  here  the  grep(4 
number  of  the  young  men  were  at  in&ntry  drill,  under  anna.  -  .4 
small  squad  was  at  field-rgun  drill  in  an  adjoining  square,  Bajop 
this  and  the  exercising  ground  is  the  practice  ground,  whiere  n^a 
ket  and  artillery  practice  is  carried  on  during  the  sumn^ejc  1]^ 
turning  to  the  parade  ground  we  found  the  cadets  united  inUH 
battalion ;  they  formed  line  and  went  through  the  manual  exerc^ 
and  afterwards  marched  past;  they  did  their  exercise  remarkalnf 
welL     Some  had   been   only  three   months   at  the  school     Th 
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marching  past  was  satisfactory ;  it  was  in  throe  ranks,  in  the  usnal 
French  manner. 

Voang  men  intended  for  the  cavalry  are  instructed  in  infantry 
*nd  artillery  movements  and  drill ;  just  as  those  intended  for  tho 
^^ntry  are  taught  riding,  and  receive  instruction  in  cavalry,  as 
^^lA  as  artillery  drill  and  movements, 

1^  is  during  the  second  year  of  their  stay  they  receive  most  in- 
struction in  the  arms  of  the  service  to  which  they  are  not  destined, 
^Jid  this,  it  is  said,  is  a  most  important  part  of  their  instruction^ 
^^  is  this,"  said  the  Greneral  Commandant,  "  that  made  it  practi- 
^«>le,  for  example,  in  the  Crimea,  to  find  among  the  old  eleves  of 
^yr,  oflBcers  fit  for  tho  artillery,  the  engineers,  the  stafl* ;  and  for 
^l^^^ral  officers,  of  course,  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  have 
'^'^^^n  from  actual  study  something  of  every  branch." 
..^^^ The  ordinary  school  vacation  last  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  year. 
^^  young  men  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the  grounds  except  on  Sun- 
''J'*^,     On  that  day  there  is  mass  for  the  young  men. 
Tte  routine  of  the  day  varies  considerably  with  the  season.     In 
*er  it  is  much  as  follows : — At  5  A.  M.  the  drum  beats,  the 
'^^^^^g  men  quit  theis  beds ;  in  twelve  minutes  they  are  all  dressed 
^^  out,  and  the  dormitories  are  cleared.     The  rappel  sounds  on 
^^^  grand  carri ;  they  form  in  their  companies,  enter  their  salUs^ 


prepare  for  the  lecture  of  the  day  until  a  quarter  to  7.  At  7 
^l^ock  the  officers  on  duty  for  the  week  enter  t^io  dormitories,  to 
the  pupils  now  return,  at  a  quarter  to  8  the  whole  body 
ed  muster  in  the  dormitories,  in  which  they  have  apparently  by 
^  time  made  their  beds  and  restored  cleanliness  and  order, 
■^'^^rtrfast  is  taken  at  one  time  or  other  during  the  interval  between 
^  ^txartcr  to  7  and  8  o'clock. 

*I^ey  march  to  their  lecture  rooms  at  8,  the  lecture  lasts  till  a 
^^^iief  past  9,  when  they  are  in  like  manner  marched  out,  and  are' 
'^oi^cd  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  amusement.  They  then  enter  the 
"^^^^Is  of  fttndy,  make  up  their  notes  on  the  lecture  they  have  come 
*\^tiQ,'  iknd  after  an  hour  and  a  half  employed  in  this  way,  for  another 
^^^T  ahd  a  half  are  set  to  drawing. 

I^inner  at  1  is  followed  by  recreation  till  2.  Two  hours  from  2 
^^*  ^'"quarter  past  4  are  devoted  to  military  services. 

i^rom  4  to  6  P.  M.  part  arc  occupied  in  study  of  the  drill-book 
v'*^<>Hf,)  part  in  riding  or  fencing:  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rocrea- 
**<5tk  follow*,  and  from  6-}-  to  8jt  there  are  two  hours  of  study  in.  the 
•^'^^i '  At  half-past  8  the  day  concludes  with  the  supper. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  routine  in  snno 

4|  A.  M.  to    4}  A.  U.  Dressing. 
4i      "     to    7  J     "      MOitaiye 


exercises. 


a 

u 

to    8J      " 

Breakikst,  cleaning,  inspection* 

(( 

to  H    " 

liCcture. 

9 

u 

to    9?      " 
to  llj      " 

Recreation- 

9: 

u 

Study. 

He 

tl 

to    1    P.M. 

Drawing. 

1    P 

.M. 

to    2       " 

Dinner  and  recreation. 

2 

u 

to    4      " 

Study  of  drill-book  {(heorie)  or 

4 

u 

to    6      " 

Study  for  some,  riding  for  othe 

6 

u 

to    6}     " 

Recreation. 

6i 

li 

to    8       " 

Riding  for  some,  study  for  othe 

8 

11 

to    8j     " 

Supper. 

The  entrance  examination  is  much  less  severe  than  t 
Polytechnic ;  but  a  moderate  amount  of  mathematical 
is  demanded,  and  is  obtained.  The  candidates  are  num 
if  it  be  true  that  some  young  men  of  fortune  shrink  : 
which,-  even  in  the  easiest  times,  exacts  a  knowledge  of  tl 
of  trigonometry,  and  not  unfrequcntly  seek  their  comi 
entering  the  ranks,  their  place  is  supplied  by  youths  who 
fortunes  to  make,  and  who  have  intelligence,  industry, 
tunity  enough  to  acquire  in  the  ordinary  li/cees,  the  neec 
of  knowledge. 

Under  present  circumstances  it  is,  perhaps,  more  espec 
preparatory  studies  that  the  intellectual  training  is  giv 
the  examination  of  admission  that  theoretical  attainmc 
manded.  The  state  of  the  school  in  a  time  of  war  can 
be  regarded  as  a  noi-mal  or  usual  one.  The  time  of  sta 
sometimes  shortened  from  two  years  to  fifteen  months ; 
sive  numbers  render  it  difficult  to  adjust  the  lectures  f 
instruction  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  all ;  the  lecture 
the  studying  rooms  are  all  insufficient  ^r  the  emergency 
is  yet  more  than  all,  the  stimulus  for  exertion,  which  is  g 
fear  of  being  excluded  upon  the  final  examination,  and  s< 
in  the  ranks,  is  removed  at  a  time  when  almost  every  oi 
sure  that  a  commission  which  must  be  filled  up  will  b< 
him.  Yet  even  in  time  of  peace,  if  general  report  may 
it  is  more  the  drill,  exercises,  and  discipline,  than  th€ 
military  operations,  that  excite  the  interest  and  comman< 
tion  of  the  young  men.  When  they  leave,  they  will 
places  as  second  lieutenants  with  the  troops,  and  they  r 
not  wish  to  be  put  to  shame  by  showing  ignorance  of  ti 
things  with  which  common  soldiers  arc  familiar.  The 
centive  is  the  fear  of  being  found  deficient  when  they  jol 
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i merits,  aikli  with  the  exception  of  those  who  desire  to  enter  the 
staff  corps,  their  great  object  is  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  ordi- 
nan-  matters  of  military  duty.  "  Physical  exercises/*  said  the  Di- 
rector of  Studies,  "  predominate  here  as  much  as  intellectual  studies 
do  at  the  Polytechnic." 

But  the  competition  for  entrance  sustains  the  general  standard  of 
knowledge.  Even  when  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  admissible 
candidates,  the  standard  of  admission  has  not,  we  are  told,  been 
much  reduced.  No  one  comes  in  who  does  not  know  the  first  cle- 
iiienta  of  trigonometry.  And  the  time  allotted  by  the  rules  of  the 
scbool  to  lectures  and  indoor  study  is  far  from  inconsiderable. 

EXAilDfATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION — 6TUDIKS  AT  THE  SCUOOL. 

The  examinations  for  admission  are  conducted  almost  precisely 
°pon  the  same  system  which  is  now  used  in  those  for  the  Polytech- 
nic School*     There  is  a  preliminary  or  pass  examination  {du  pre- 
^ur  dtgri^  and  for  those  who  pass  this  a  second  or  class  examina- 
tion {du  second  degri.)     For  the  former  there  are  three  examiners, 
^^o  for  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  a  third  for  his- 
"^7»  geography,  and  Gcnnan.     The  second  examination,  which  fol- 
jovrg  a  few  days  after,  is  conducted  in  like  manner  by  three  exam- 
^Ders.    A  jury  of  admission  decides.     The  examination  is  for  the 
^^st  part  oral ;  and  the  principal  difference  between  it  and  the  ex- 
^^ation  for  the  Polytechnic  is  merely  that  the  written  papers  are 
^^'"ked  some  considerable  time  before  the  first  oral  examination  {du 
P^'^ffiicr  degrCy)  and  are  looked  over  with  a  view  to  assist  the  decis- 
^^^  as  to  admissibility  to  the  second  (du  second  degre,)     Thus  the 
^"^Positions  ccrites  are  completed  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  June; 
^  preliminary  exainiiiation  commences  at  Paris  on  the  lOtli  of 
^v  ;   tlie  second  examination  on  the  13th. 
-'-Tie  subjects  of  examination  are  the  following : — 

"^^•^fce^tc,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fracdons^  weights  and  moasurcB, 
square  and  cube  root,  ratios  and  proportions,  interest  and  discount,  use 
*»  of  logarithmic  tables  and  tlio  sliding  rule. 

^^'"o,  to  quadratic  equations  with  one  unknown  quantitr,  maxima  and  min- 
ima, aritluuetioal  and  gcomctncal  progressions,  logarithms  and  their  ap- 
n  plication  to  questions  of  compound  interest  and  annuities. 

*'*^try,  plane  and  solid^  including  Uie  measurement  of  areas,  surfaces,  and 
p,      '  'Tolumes ;  soctions  of  the  cone,  cylinder,  and  sphere. 

.  **« .  Trigonometry :  construction  of  trigonometrical  tables  and  the  solution  of 
Q^_      triahglies;  application  to  problems  roquiped  in  surveying. 
^'?^rfcflU  r^reserUcUions  of  bodies  by  projections, 

"^  tyitem  wm,  Iq  iact,  first  tried  at  St.  Cyr,  and  adopted,  on  the  represenlalion  of  the 
^'**4  OommiMlon,  at  the  Polytechnic.  The  previoan  method,  by  which  dlflfareot  seta  of 
^'^^^Mito^k  differeut  diatricta,  bad  created  distrust  and  diseatiffactioo. 


[ 
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FretuA  coinpoeitioxis. 

German  exerdscs. 

Drawing,  including  elementaiy  geometrical  drawing  and  projectioiia;  plaa,  see- 
tion,  and  elevation  of  a  building ;  geographical  mapB.  * 

Fliysieal  Science  (purely  descriptive:)  ooemographj ;  physics,  including  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids;  weight,  gravity,  atmos* 
phcric  pressure,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  acoustics,  optics,  refraction, 
microscope,  telescope. 

Chemistry,  elementary  principles  of;  on  matter,  ooheeion,  affinity;  sim|rileairf 
compound  bodies,  acids,  bases,  salts,  oxygen,  combustion,  azote,  atmos- 
pheric ur,  hydrogen,  water;  respecting  equivalents  and  their  use,  ca^ 
bon,  carbonic  acid,  production  and  decomposition  of  ammonia,  sulpliar, 
sulphuric  acid,  phosphorus,  chlorine;  clasaificationof  non-metallio  bodies 
into  four  families. 

History :  History  of  France  from  the  time  of  Charles  VII.  to  that  of  the  E» 
peror  Napoleon  I.  and  the  treaties  of  1815. 

Geography,  relating  entirely  to  France  and  its  colonies,  both  physical  and 
statistical 

Gtrman :  the  oandidates  must  be  able  to  read  fluently  both  the  written  and 
printed  German  character,  and  to  reply  in  German  to  simple  questiOBi 
addressed  to  them  in  the  same  language. 

The  general  system  of  instruction  at  St.  Cyr  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Polytcchoic ;  the  lectures  are  given  by  the  professors,  notes  an 
taken  and  completed  afterwards,  aud  progress  is  tested  in  occasiona] 
interrogations  by  the  repetiteurs.  One  distinction  is  the  differmt 
size  of  the  salles  (Tetude  (containing  two  hundred  instead  of  ei^ 
or  ten ; )  but,  above  all,  is  the  great  and  predominant  attention  piid 
to  the  practical  part  of  military  teaching  and  training.  It  is  eri- 
dent  at  the  first  sight  that  this  is  essentially  a  military  school,  and 
that  especial  importance  is  attached  both  by  teachers  and  pupils  to 
the  drill,  exercise,  and  manocuvcrs  of  the  various  arms  of  the 
service. 

The  course  of  study  is  completed  in  two  years ;  that  of  the  first 
year  consists  of: — 

27  lectures  in  descriptive  geometry. 


35 

physical  m^ieiico. 

20 

military  literature. 

35 

history. 

27 

geographv  and  military  statistica 

■ 

30 

German.  * 

fi 

Total,        174 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  course  of  drawing  between 
the  time  when  the  students  join  the  school  early  in  Novembet  and 
the  15th  of  August 

The  course  of  dratoing  consists  in  progressive  studies  of  landscape  dzawlag 
with  the  pencil  and  brush,  having  special  application  to  military  subjects,  to  At 
shading  of  some  simple  body  or  dross,  and  to  enable  the  students  to  apply  (b» 
knowledge  which  has  been  communicated  to  them  on  the  subject  of  ahadoin 
and  perroective.  This  course  is  followed  by  the  second  or  junior  divisioa  du^ 
ing  too  first  year*a  residence. 

The  course  of  lectures  in  descriptive  geometry  commences  with  certain  pr^ 
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« 

liminaiy  notions  on  the  subject ;  refers  to  the  representation  of  lines  on  curved 
flurfaoei,  cyliDdrical  and  conical^  surfaces  of  revolutions,  re^lar  suriuccs,  intor- 
seotJoQ  of  surfiicea,  shadows,  perspective,  vanishing  poinu,  &c.,  construction  of 
geographical  maps,  and  plan  c6i€, 

Tbe  lectures  in  pkysiocU  science  embrace  nine  lectures  on  the  general  proper- 
ties of  bodies;  heat,  climate,  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism^  electro-magnet- 
ic acoogtics. 

There  are  twelve  lectures  in  chemistry ;  on  water,  atmospheric  air,  combusti- 
Un.  ga«^  prinoipal  salts^  saltpetre,  metallurgy,  organic  chemistry. 

There  are  fourteen  lectures  in  mechanics  applied  U)  tnacfiines ;  motion,  rest, 
P^lty,  composition  and  resolution  of  forces*,  mechanical  hibor,  uniform  motion, 
i^BCtiiuear  aud  rotatory,  projectiles  in  space,  mechanical  {K>wera,  drawbridges, 
•^niimedean  principle,  mihtary  bridges,  pumps,  reservoirs,  over  and  under-diiot 
▼heels,  turbines,  corn  mills,  steam-engines,  locomotives,  transport  of  troops, 
iD^tenalB,  and  munitions  on  railways. 

The  twenty  lectures  in  military  literature  refer  to  military  history  and  biogra- 
pi>7,  memoirs  of  military  historians,  battles  and  sieges,  the  art  of  war,  military 
correspondence,  proclamations,  bulletins,  orders  of  the  duy,  instructions,  circu- 
^  reports  and  military  considerations,  special  memoirs,  reconnaissance  and 
'9for\M,  miUtary  and  periodical  collections,  military  justice. 

The  thirty-live  lectures  in  history  principally  relate  to  Prance  and  its  wars, 
commencing  with  the  Treaty  of  Westplialia  and  ending  with  the  Treaty  of 
TiemuL 

The  twenty-seven  lectures  in  geography  and  military  statistics  are  subdivided 
joto  different  parts ;  the  first  eight  lectures  are  devoted  to  Europe  and  France, 
'^cludiz^  the  pliyitical  geography  and  statistics  of  Uie  same ;  the  second  six 
jj^ures  are  devoted  to  the  frontiers  of  France ;  and  the  third  part  of  thirteen 
****«•  to  foreign  states  and  Algeria,  including  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portu* 
94  PoUnd,  and  Bussia. 

^^e  stndieB  for  the  first  division  daring  the  second  year  of  their 
'Midence  consist  of— 


10  lectures 

in  topography. 

27 

fortUication. 

15 

artillery. 

10 

military  legislation. 

12 

military  administration. 

27 

military  art  and  history. 

20 

German. 

'fotal,         121 

^^  lesson  weekly  is  given  in  drawing,  in  order  to  render  the 
^^^nts  expert  in  landscape  and  military  drawing  with  the  pencil, 
^^»  and  brush. 

**  e  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  mathematics 
**ot  taught  in  either  yearly  course  at  St.  Cyr. 

ff  ^  course  Jn  topography,  of  ten  lectures,  has  reference  to  the  construction 
Hj^^PiV  oepies  ■  of  drawings,  theory,  description,  and  use  of  instmmeots  for 
^^^Uring  angles  and  leveling,  tlie  execution  for  a  regular  survey  on  tlie  differ- 
j|j.^^8tems  of  miUtary  drawing,  drawing  from  models  of  ground,  on  the  con- 
2l|^ion  of  topographical  drawing  and  reconnaissance  surveys,  with  accompa- 

Tfg^ittemoirs. 

ttiJ^otr-seven  lectures  are  devoted  to  fortification ;  the  first  thirteen  rehito 
^SJi^fy  to  field  fortification,  statement  of  tlie  general  principles,  definitions, 
tj^^J^hments,  lines,  redoubts,  armament,  defilement,  execution  of  works  on 
H^  OTnmd,  means  necessar}'  for  the  defense,  application  of  field  fortification  to 

\,tf^fiuacB  o£  tetes  de  pont  and  inhabited  places,  attack  and  defense  of  in- 
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trenchmcnts,  &c.,  castramcntntion ;  six  lectures  have  reference  to  permane 
fortification,  on  ancient  fortifications,  Corraontaigne's  nystcm,  exterior  and  d 
tachod  works,  considerations  respocting  the  accessories  of  dofbnso  to  foitifii 
place.s ;  eight  lectures  relate  to  the  attack  and  defense  of  places,  preparatio 
lor  attack  and  defense,  details  of  the  construction  of  siege  works  from  tho  oik: 
ing  of  the  trenches  to  the  taking  of  the  place,  exterior  worksy  as  aiiixiliari« 
sketches,  and  details  of  the  dLQcrent  works  in  fortifications,  plana,  and  profile,  S 

The  students  also  execute  certain  works,  such  as  the  making  of  faseincSf  ^ 
bioiis,  saucissons,  repair  of  revetments  of  batteries,  platfonn,  setting  the  profiL 
delilemeut,  and  construction  of  a  fieldwork,  difi'crent  kinds  of  sap,  plan  a 
esUiblishment  of  a  camp  for  a  battalion  of  infantry,  &c. 

Under  the  head  of  artillery^  fifteen  loctnree  are  given,  commencing  with  t 
resistance  of  fluids,  movement  of  projectiles,  solution  of  problems  with  the  h 
istic  pendulum,  deviation  of  projectiles,  pointing  and  firing  guns ;  small  am 
cannon,  materials  of  artillery,  powder,  munition,  fireworks  for  militarj  pi 
poses ;  range  of  cannon^  artillery  for  the  attack  or  defense  of  places  or  coasi 
field  artillery,  mihtary  bridges. 

The  students  are  practically  taught  artillery  drill  with  field  and  Biege  gmi 
practice  with  artiller}',  repair  of  siege  butteries,  bridges  of  boats  or  rafts. 

The  ten  lectures  allowed  for  the  course  of  military  legislation  have  for  the 
olyject  the  explanation  of  the  principles,  practice,  and  regulations  relating  I 
niQitary  law,  and  tho  connection  witii  tho  civil  laws  that  atlect  mUitar>'  men. 

Tho  twelve  lectures  on  what  is  Ciilled  military  administration  relate  to  tli 
interior  economy  of  a  company,  and  to  tho  various  matters  app<.'rtaiBing  to  Mb 
soldier's  messing,  mode  of  payment,  necessaries,  equipment,  lodging,  &c. 

Military  art  and  history  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  of  five  lecture 
relates  to  tlfe  history  of  military  institutions  and  organization.  The  second,  c 
fifteen  lectures,  refers  to  the  composition  of  armies  and  to  considerations  respec 
ing  the  various  arms,  infantry,  cavalry,  etat-major,  artillery  and  engineers,  an 
tlie  minor  operations  of  war.  The  tliird  part,  of  seven  lectures,  gives  the  hL 
tory  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  campaigns  in  modem  times.  In  the  prat 
tiu'al  exercise?,  the  students  make  an  attack  or  defense  of  a  work  or  of  a  syj 
tern  of  fleldworks  during  their  course  of  fortification,  or  of  a  house,  fami,  villagi 
in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school,  or  make  the  passage  of  a  river. 

The  students  receive  twenty  lectures  in  Gtrman,  and  are  reouired  to  keep  u 
a  knowledge  of  German  writing. 

EXAJilNATIOXS  AT  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  take  place  undc 
the  superintendence  of  the  director  and  assistant  director  of  studioj 
They  are  conducted  by  the  professor  of  each  branch  of  stud) 
assisted  by  a  repetiteur^  each  of  whom  assigns  a  credit  to  th 
student  under  examination,  and  the  mean,  expressed  as  a  whol 
number,  represents  tlie  result  of  the  student's  examination  in  tha 
particular  branch  of  study.  The  examination  in  military  instrac 
tion  for  training  (in  drill  and  exercises)  is  carried  on  by  the  officer 
attached  to  companies,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  command 
ant  of  the  battalion,  and  that  relating  to  practical  artillery  by  th' 
officer  in  charge  of  that  duty. 

The  pupils'  position  is  determined,  as  at  the  Polytechnic,  partlj 
by  the  marks  gained  at  the  examination,  partly  by  those  he  has  ob 
taincd  durmg  his  previous  studies.  In  other  words,  the  half  of  th* 
credit  obtained  by  a  student  at  this  examination  in  each  subject  i; 
added   to  the  half  of  the  mean  of  all  the  credits  assigned  to  hior 
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in  the  same  subject,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  replied  to  the 
questions  of  the  professor  and  ripetiteur  during  the  year ;  and  the 
sum  of  these  two  items  represents  his  total  credit  at  the  end  of  the 
year.     The  scale  of  credit  is  from  0  to  20,  as  at  the  Polytechnic. 

Every  year,  before  the  examinations  commence,  the  commandant 
And  second  in  command,  in  concert  with  the  director  and  assistant 
director,  and  in  concurrence  with  the  superior  oflScer  commanding 
tlie  battalion  for  military  instruction,  are  formed  into  a  board  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  minimum  credit  which  should  be  ex- 
acted from  the  students  in  every  branch  of  study.  This  minimum 
IS  not  usually  allowed  to  fall  below  eight  for  the  scientific,  and  ten 
^r  the  military  instruction. 

Any  student  whose  general  mean  credit  is  less  than  eight  for  the 

scientific,  or  ten  for  the  military  instruction,  or  who  has  a  less  credit 

"tlian  four  for  any  particular  study  in  the  general  instruction,  or  of 

***    for  the  military  instruction,  is  retained  at  the  school  to  work 

during  the  vacation,  and  re-examined  about  eight  days  before  the 

^excommencement  of  the  course,  by  a  commission  composed  of  the 

director  and  assistant  director  of  studies  for  the  general  instruction, 

^nd  of  the  second  in  command  and  the  commandant  of  the  battal- 

^^*^»  and  of  one  captain  for  the  military  instruction,     A  statement 

^'    this  second  examination  is  submitted  to  the  minister  of  war,  and 

nose  students  who  pass  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner  are  permitted  by 

^^  to  proceed  into  the  first  division.     Those  who  do  not  pass  it 

^^   reported  to  the  minister  of  war  as  deserving  of  being  excluded 

^*^  the  school,  unless  there  be  any  special  grounds  for  excusing 

^*^,  such  as  sickness,  in  which  case,  when  the  fact  is  properly  es- 

^Hslied  before  the  council  of  instruction,  they  are  permitted  to 


«^iio 


sat  the  year's  studies, 
-^irregularity  of  conduct  is  also  made  a  groubd  for  exclusion  from 

school.     In  order  to  estimate  the  credit  to  be  attached  to  the 

T^^*^t3uct  of  a  student,  all  the  punishments  to  which  he  can  be  sub- 

^.^   ^t,ed  are  converted  into  a  specific  number  of  days  of  punishment 

'^^Sll     Thus, 

^    ^^of  each  day  confined  in  the  police  chamber,  4  days*  punishment 

^or  each  day  confined  in  the  prison,  8  dnys'  punishment  drill. 
T^lie  statement  is  made  out  under  the  presidency  of  the  command- 
of  the  school,  by  the  second  in  command,  and  the  officer  in 


^      ^^^mand  of  the  battalion. '  The  credits  for  conduct  are  expressed 

^     '^hole  numbers  in  terms  of  the  scale  of  0  to  20,  in  which  the  20 

<^^ifies  that  the  student  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  punishment 
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i:' 


whatever,  and  the  0,  that  the  student's  punishments  have  amo 
to  200  or  more  days  of  punishment  drill  The  number  ^0 
minished  by  deducting  1  for  every  10  days  of  punishment  dri 

The  classification  in  the  order  of  merit  depends  upon  ^< 
amount  of  the  sum  of  the  numerical  marks  or  credits  obtained  b^ 
student  in  every  branch  of  study  or  instruction.  The  numerical 
in  each  subject  is  found  by  multiplying  the  credit  awarded  ii 
subject  by  the  co-efficient  of  influence  belonging  to  it. 

The  co-efficients,  representing  the  influence  allowed  to  eac 
ticular  kind  of  examination,  in  the  various  branches  of  sint 
as  follows : — 

Second  Division,  or  First  Year's  Course  of  Stndj. 

'D«cripti«  Geometry,... )  S^^g^idSket^W:::::.' 

Phyaicfil  Science  applied      Course, i, 

to  thQ  Military  ArtSi  . .  (  Sketch  and  Memoir, 

General    ^  History, 

Instruction. )  Qeog^phy  and  Statistical  (  Counie, • 

Memoirs, (  Sketch  and  Memoir, 

Literature,  Memoir  on 

Geiman, 

l^  Drawing, *.,....•., 

Special  Instruction :  —Drill,  Practice,  MancBUvers  (Infantry  and-  Cavalry,) 
Conduct, 


General 

Instruo- 

tion. 


Special  in- 
struction 
lor 


First  Division,  or  Second  Year's  Course  of  Study 

Infantry.    Ca 
(  Course, 3 ' 

Topography, i  Maps,  Memoirs,  and  Prao> 

(     tical  Exercises, 3 

(  Course, 4 

Fortification, <  Drawing  Memoirs,  and 

(     Practical  Exercises,  ...  3 

ArtUlery  and  Balistic  \  ^^^'   '' .*  *  *  "A  V  *  •,  * 

o^«,i»i-7«  i  PracUcnl  Exercises,  School 

^^°^"^*'"' (      of  Muaketrj',  . 2 

Military  Legislation, 2 

Military  Administra-  j  Course,  3 

tion, (  Slieets  of  Accounts, I 

Military  History  and   ]  Course, 4 

Art, (  Memoirs  and  applications,  1 

German, 4 

Drawing, 1 

Theory  of  Drill,  MancDU- 

Tnfantrv  J         ^^^ ^  Schools, ^   I      <. 

"^^*°^''' ^  Practical  Instruction,...,  3  '^  * 


V35 


Rc;rulations, 2 

Ridiiipr, , , . , 

Theoretical  and  Practical 

Instruction, * , 

Veterinary  Art, 

Conduct 1 6 


Cavalry, 


Total, 


60 
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fiicilitate  this  classification  in  order  of  merit,  three  distinct 
i  are  prepared, — 
The  first  relating  to  the  general  instmction ; 
The  second  relating  to  the  military  instruction ;  and 
The  third  relating  to  the  conduct ; 
hey  respectively  contain,  one  column  in  which  the  names  of 
udents  are  arranged  by  companies  in  the  order  in  which  they 
ieen  examined ;  followed  by  as  many  columns  as  there  are  sub- 
of  examination,  for  the  insertion  of  their  individual  credit  and 
o-efiicient  of  influence,  by  which  each  credit  is  multiplied ; 
sUy  by  a  column  containing  the  sum  of  the  various  products 
^ing  to,  and  placed  opposite  each  student^s  name. 
ise  fables  are  respectively  completed  by  the  aid  of  the  exist- 
>C!iments,  the  first  for  the  general  instruction,  by  the  nlirector 
dies ;  the  second  for  the  military  instruction,  by  the  officer 
anding  the  battalion ;  the  third  for  conduct,  under  the  direc- 
f  the  commandant  of  the  school,  assisted  by  the  second  in 
and. 

ury  formed  within  the  school,  composed  of  the  general  com- 
mt,  president,  the  second  in  command,  the  director  of  studies, 
le  officer  commanding  the  battalion,  is  charged  with  the  clas- 
lOn  of  the  students  in  the  order  of  merit, 
effisct  it,  afler  having  verified  and  established  the  accuracy  of 
ove  tables,  the  numbers  appertaining  to  each  student  in  the 
tables  are  extracted  and  inserted  in  another  table,  containing 
me  of  each  student,  and,  in  three  separate  columns,  the  num- 
obtained  by  each  in  general  instruction,  military  instruction, 
mdact,  and  the  sum  of  these  credits  in  another  column. 
the  aid  of  this  last  table,  the  jury  cause  another  to  be  com- 
in  which  the  students  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  as 
labed  by  the  numerical  amount  of  their  credits,  the  highest 

list  having  the  greatest  number. 

^ere  should  be  any  two  or  more  having  the  same  number  of 
credits,  the  priority  is  determined  by  giving  it  to  the  student 
bas  obtained  a  superiority  of  credits  in  military  instruction, 
ict,  general  instruction,  notes  for  the  year ;  and  if  these  prove 
icienty  they  are  finally  classed  in  the  same  order  as  they  were 
.ted  into  the  school. 

list  for  passing  from  the  second  to  the  first  division  is  for- 
sd  to  the  minister  at  war,  with  a  report  in  which  the  results 
le  year  are  compared  with  the  results  of  the  preceding  year ; 
iie  minister  at  war,  with  these  reports  before  him,  decides  who 
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are  ineligible  from  incompetency,  or  by  reason  of  their  condactj 
pass  to  the  other  division. 

The  period  when  the  final  examinations  before  leaving  the  sch* 
are  to  commence,  is  fixed  by  the  president  of  the  jury,  specia. 
appointed  to  carry  on  this  final  examination,  in  concert  with  tl 
general  commandant  of  the  school. 

The  president  of  the  jury  directs  and  superintends  the  whole  ( 
the  arrangements  for  conducting  the  examination ;  and  during  eac 
kind  of  examination,  a  member  of  the  corps,  upon  the  science  ( 
which  the  student  is  being  questioned,  assists  the  examiner,  and,  \ 
regards  the  military  instruction,  each  examiner  is  aided  by  a  os 
tain  belonging  to  the  battalion. 

The  examination  is  carried  on  in  precisely  the  same  maDner 
that  already  described  for  the  end  of  the  first  year's  course  of  stnd 
And  the  final  classification  is  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  numti 
cal  credits  obtained  by  each  student  during  his  second  year's  ooarae 
study,  in  the  manner  already  fully  explained,  one'tenth  of  the  nuDM 
cal  credits  obtained  at  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  ye 

The  same  regulations  as  to  the  minimum  credit  which  a  atudc 
must  obtain  in  order  to  pass  from  one  division  to  the  other,  at  t 
end  of  the  first  year,  which  are  stated  in  page  160,  arc  equally  i 
plicablc  to  his  passing  from  the  school  to  become  a  second  liouti 
ant  in  the  army. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  those  students  who  are  found  qualified  : 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  is  sent  to  the  minister  at  war,  am 
second  list  is  also  sent,  containing  the  names  of  those  studenta  tl 
have,  when  subjected  to  a  second  or  revised  examination,  been  p 
nounced  by  the  jury  before  whom  they  were  re-examined  as  qoalifii 

Those  whose  names  appear  in  the  first  list  are  permitted  to  cho< 
according  to  their  position  in  the  order  of  merit,  the  staff  corps  or 
fantry,  according  to  the  number  required  for  the  first  named  senri 
and  to  name  the  regiments  of  infantry  in  which  they  desire  to  ser 

Those  intended  for  the  cavalry  are  placed  at  tlie  disposal  of  \ 
officer  commanding  the  regiment  which  they  wish  to  enter. 

Those  whose  names  appear  in  the  second  list  are  not  penniti 
to  choose  their  corps,  but  are  placed  by  the  minister  at  war  in  su 
corps  as  may  have  vacancies  in  it,  or  where  he  may  think  proper* 

The  students  who  arc  selected  to  enter  the  staff  corps,  after  co; 
pcting  successfully  with  the  second  lieutenants  of  the  army,  proce 
a3  second  lieutenants  to  the  staff  school  at  Paris.     Those  who  I 
pjiss  into  the  army  as  privates,  according  to  the  t<3rms  of  the 
gagcment  made  on  entering  the  school. 
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^Fbis  school  was  established  in  1826,  and  is  considered*  the  most 
l^^rfect  and  extensive  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe, — ^perhaps 
"^e  only  one  really  deserving  the  title,  the  others  being  more 
properly  mere  schools  of  equitation. 

It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and  was  established 
•^r  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  oflScers  of  the  cavalry  corps  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to  their  efiBciency,  and 
daily  in  the  principles  of  equitation, — and  to  diffuse  through 
^^  corps  a  uniform  system  of  instruction,  by  training  up  a  body  of 
^^•^tructors  and  classes  of  recruits  intended  for  the  cavalry  service. 

Xbe  instruction  is  entirely  military,  and  is  based  upon  the  laws 

•>^d.  regulations  in  force  with  regard  to  the  mounted  troops.     It  in- 

cludes-  ist.  The  regulations  for  interior  service ;  2nd.  The  cavalry 

^*ctics ;  3rd.  The  regulations  for  garrison  service ;  4th.  The  regula- 

*ion3  for  field  service  applied,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  ground, 

specially  with   regard  to   reconnaissances;  5th.  A  military  and 

^^ actio  course  of  equitation,  comprising  all  the  theoretical  and 

P^^ctical  knowledge  required  for  the  proper  and  useful  employment 

^^  tie  horse,  his  breaking,  application  to  the  purposes  of  war,  and 

^^*ious  civil  exercises;  6th.  A  course  of  hippology,  having  for  its 

^t^ject  practical  instruction,  by  means  of  the  model  breeding-stud 

^^tached  to  the  school,  in  the  principles  which  should  serve  as  rules  in 

^''Ossing  breeds  and  in  raising  colts,  to  explain  the  phases  of  dentition, 

^  point  out  the  conformation  of  the  colt  which  indicates  that  he  will 

^^ome  a  good  and  solid  horse,  the  method  to  be  pursued  to  bring 

.  *^^  colt  under  subjection  without  resistance,  and,  finally,  to  familiar- 

^^  the  officers  and  pupils  with  all  the  knowledge  indispensable  to  an 

*^oer  charged  with  the  purchase  and  care  of  remount  horses.     This 

^^Tse  includes  also  a  knowledge  of  horse-equipment,  illustrated  in 

*^^  saddle  factory  connected  with  the  school ;  7th.  Vaulting,  fencing, 

swimming.     The  non-commissioned  officers  are  also  instructed 

the  theory  of  administration   and  accountability.     The  course 

- ^ 

Report  of  ObcenratioM  in  Europe  during  the  Crimean  War,"  bj  Miyor  Gen.  McClellan. 
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of  instruction  continues  one  year,  commencing  in  the  month. 
October.     The  pupils  at  the  school  are : — 

1st  A  division  of  lieutenants,  {lieutenants  instructeurs,) 
2nd.  '*         of  sub-lieutenants,  {sous-lieutenants  cTin^tructit, 

3rd.  "         of  sub-ofl5cers,  {sous-officiers  eleves  instructeun 

4th.  '*         of  non-coiftmissioncd  officers,  (brigadiers  ilevet 

5th.  "        of  cavalry  recruits,  (cavaliers  eleves.) 

The  lieutenants  are  chosen  out  of  the  regiments  of  cavalry 
artillery,  as  well  as  from  the  squadrons  of  the  park-trains  and 
tary  equipages,  from  the  lieutenants  who  voluntarily  present  th 
selves  for  the  appointment  to  the  General  Board  of  Inspect 
Their  ^c  must  not  exceed  thirty-six  years. 

The  sub-lieutenants  are  appointed  from  the  cavalry  regime: 
must  be  graduates  of  the  Special  Military  School,  not  above  thi  m 
four  years  of  age,  and  have  served  at  least  one  year  with  s 
regiment. 

The  sub-officers  are  selected  from  the  cavalry  corps— one 
every  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  every  two  sqi 
rons  of  the  park-trains  and  military  equipages. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  are  chosen  annually  by  the 
spectors-gcneral— one  fi'.om  each  regiment  of  cavalry — from  amoi 
those  that  show  a  peculiar  aptness  for  equitation  and  are  distii^-^ 
guishcdby  good  conduct,  information,  zeal,  and  intelligence;  thoa^^ 
who  are  recommended  for  promotion  in  their  corps  are  selected  it  ^ 
preference.  Their  age  must  not  exceed  twenty-five  years,  and  the^^ 
must  have  served  at  least  one  year  in  the  ranks. 

These  pupils,  numbering  about  four  hundred,  are  sent  to  th^-^ 
school  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  War.  They  continue  connectec^^ 
with  their  corps,  from  which  they  are  regarded  as  detached  whi]»  ^ 
they  remain  at  the  school.  They  receive  additional  pay.  Tho89^ 
who  after  due  trial  arc  found  deficient  in  the  necessary  qualificatiotti^^ 
are  sent  back  to  their  regiments. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector-general  of  the  school-C^^ 
the  officers  who  are  8er\'ing  as  pnpils,  compete  for  promotion  bjt' 
choice  with  the  officers  of  the  corps  from  which  they  are  detached  ^ 
The  cavalry  lieutenant,  who  graduates  first  in  his  class,  is  presentet^^ 
for  the  first  vacancy  as  captain-instructor  that  occurs  in  the  cavalry^C 
provided  he  hixs  the  seniority  of  rank  required  by  law.  lli«r;^ 
lieutenant  who  graduates  second  obtains,  under  tlie  same  conditioir^ 
the  second  vacancy  of  captain-instructor,  provided  his  division 
sisted  of  more  than  thirty  members.  The  sub-lieutenant  gradoi 
first,  provided  he  is  not  lower  than  the  tenth  in  the  general  cli 
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Cation  -of  the  officers  of  both  grades,  is  presented  for  promotion  to 
the  first  vacant  lieutenancy  that  occurs  in  his  regiment. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  who  pass  a  satisfectory  final  ex- 
amination, are  immediately  promoted  to  vacancies  that  have  been 
preserved  for  them  in  their  regiments — those  who  have  graduated 
itmong  the  first  ten  of  the  class,  being  presented  for  promotion  as 
sub-lieutenants,  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  required  term 
of  service  as  non-commissioiicd  officers.  Those  who  attend  the 
school  as  non-commissioned  officers,  frequently  return  as  officers  for 
instruction,  and  again  in  a  higher  grade  on  the  staff  of  the  school. 

Officers  transferred  from  the  infantry  to  the  cavalry  are  generally 
sent  to  this  school  for  a  short  time  at  least.  The  captains-instructor 
of  the  cavalry  regiments,  and  the  instructofti  of  equitation  in  the 
Artillery  regiments,  are  mostly  selected  from  the  graduates. 

The  school  also  receives  by  voluntary  enlistment,  such  young 
*^en,  not  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  as  desire  to  enter  the 
^svalry  service.  They  are  not  admitted  until  they  have  been  sub- 
-X^ted  to  an  examination  before  a  committee,  by  whom  they  are 
classified  according  to  their  fitness.  These  volunteer  enlistments 
'^^  the  cavalry  school  are  made  at  Saumur,  at  least  a  month 
**^foTe  the  commencement  of  the  course,  on  presentation  of  the 
^^*tificate  of  classification  and  of  approval  by  the  commandant 
^*   the  school.     The  number  is  limited  to  fifty  each  year. 

Such  of  these  cavalry  pupils  as  are  distinguished  for  diligence  and 
8<H>d  conduct  and  pass  a  satisfactory  final  examination  are  trans- 
^^iTed  to  the  regiments  of  cavalry,  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  non- 
^^mtnissioned  officers  by  their  respective  colonels.  Those  who  have 
'^^t  been  found  fit  for  admission  are  sent  back  simply  as  privates. 

A  council  of  instruction  is  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
'^^^dies.  They  propose  useful  changes,  and  direct  the  progress  of 
^'^e  studies.     They  are  also  charged  with  the  examinations. 

The  recitations  are  by  sections  of  about  thirty  each.     In  reciting 

^pon  the  general  principles  of  tactics,  equitation,  hippology,  <fec.,  the 

^"^nner  is  as  in  our  Military  Academy ;  when  reciting  upon  the 

^<>vements  in  tactics,  all  the  commands  and  explanations  of  the  in- 

***^ctor  to  the  troops  are  repeated  **  verbatim  ct  literatim,"  and  in 

*he  tone  and  pitch  of  voice  used  in  the  field.     Perfect  uniformity  of 

^^^  and  manner  is  required.     The  object  of  thus  reciting  is  to 

'^^^h  the  pupils  the  proper  tone  and  pitch  of  voice,  to  accustom 

"*®^  to  hear  their  own  voices,  and  to  enable  them  to  repeat  the 

^*t  Kterally  at  this  pitch  of  voice,  without  hesitation  or  nuHtake. 

*ne  oouTse  of  hippology  includes  the  structure  of  the  horse,  the 
^^fculation  of  the  blood,  organs  of  respiration,  <fec.,  food,  working 
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powers,  actions,  breeds,  manner  of  taking  care  of  him,  ordinary  ul 
ments  and  remedies,  shoeing,  lameness,  saddling,  sore  backs,  sani 
tarj  police,  <fec.,  but  does  not  comprise  a  complete  veterinary  cout» 

The  practical  exercises  consist  of: — the  ordinary  riding-hall  dril 
including  vaulting,  the  "kickers,"  drc;  the  carriere,  or  out-doc 
riding  at  speed,  over  hurdles,  ditches,  <fec. ;  cutting  at  head ;  taige 
practice ;  fencing ;  swimming ;  the  usual  military  drills ;  skeleio 
squadron  and  regimental  drills ;  rides  in  the  country ;  finally,  in  tl 
summer,  frequent  "  carousels "  or  tilts  are  held. 

The  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  lowest  grade  are  sent  here  upc 
their  first  appointment  to  receive  instruction  in  equitation,  to  prol 
by  the  study  of  the  model  stud,  and  to  kam  the  routine  of  the 
duties  with  die  regimenta.     They  form  a  distinct  class. 

In  the  Model  Stud,  the  number  of  animals  varies.  There,  a 
usually  two  stallions  and  about  twenty  mares,  (Arabs,  English,  I^c 
man,  d:c.,)in  addiUon  to  those  selected  from  time  to  time  fro 
among  the  riding-animals.  Attached  to  it  is  a  botanical  gardci 
more  especially  for  useful  and  noxious  grasses  and  plants. 

School  for  Breaking  Young  Horses, — ^The  best  horses  purc}]JUM 
at  the  remount  depots  are  selected  for  the  officers,  and  sent  to  ,4^ 
place  to  be  trained.  The  number  is  fixed  at  100  as  a  nuiiiniji;^ 
These,  as  soon  as  their  education  is  complete,  are  sold  or  given,  j 
cording  to  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to  those,  officers  :vl 
need  a  remonntr— in  preference^  to  officers  of  the  general  ataff'  m 
staff  corpa,  those  of  tiie  artilleiy,  and  mounted  officers  of  infaatr 
These  officers  may  also  select  from  among  the  other  horses  of  >  if 
school,  with  the  approval  of  the  commandant  ■ 

School  of  i^arrtfr«.-«^Tlu8  is  attached  to  the  cavalry  school}  ai 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  commandant.  It  is  composed.  < 
private  soldiers  who  have  served  at  least  six  months  with  tbc 
regiments,  and  are  blacksmiths  or  horae-shoers  by  trade.  .  -The 
sore  usually  two  men  from  each  mounted  regiment  The  o^f 
lasts  two  years;  it  comprises  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  equitaiiq 
tbe  anatomy  of  the  horse,  thorough  instruction  as  to  all  diae«|e 
injuries,  and  deformities  of  the  foot,  something  of  the  veteniUM 
art  in  general,  the  selection  of  metals,  making  shoes,  naite,  tools*  4^i 
shoeing  horses.  The  establishment  has  a  laige  shoeing  shop  «i 
yard,  a  recitation-room,  museum,  and  store-rooms.  In  the  recit 
tion>room  there  are  skeletons  of  horses,  men,  &o.,  as  well  as  adn 
admirable  specimens  of  natural  preparations  in  comparative  4n«t 
my,  a  complete  collection  of  shoeing-tools,  specimens  of  Juany^kini 
of  shoes,  Ae.-^^fmuatfe  Wtf  r Instruction  1861,  (tnd'^tOburvaiiam 
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DCnBS  OF  TUB  FBENQH  STAFF. 

-  staff  is  the  center  from  which  issue  and  to  which  are  addressed 
Orders  and  military  correspondence. 
^^^c  officers  of  the  staff  are  divided  into  chiefs  of  the  staff,  sub- 
*^ft,  staff-officers,  and  aides-de-camp. 

Tte  colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels  are  employed  as  chiefs  of 

_^^    fttaff  in  the  different  military  districts  of  France,  and  in  the 

^^^ions  of  the   army  on   active   service.      The   ordinary  postA 

^oe  majors  and  captains  is  that  of  aides-de*camp  to  general 

^^^<i^rs, 

,^  ^'VTien  several  armies  are  united  together  under  a  commander-in- 
^^*^'f,  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  takes  temporarily  the  title  of 
W'Ghihal^  the  general  officers  employed  under  him  that  of 
^'Majar-  Genital, 
^^         -he  duties  of  the  chief  of  the  staff  are  to  transmit  the  orders  of 
^^  general ;  to  execute  those  which  he  receives  from  him  personally, 
^Id-works,  pitching  camps,  reconnaissances,  visits-  of  posts,  &c. ; 
^^orrespond  with  the  commanding  officers  of  the  artillery  and  the 
Lseers,  and  with  the  commissariat,  in  order  to  keep  the  general 
^otly  informed  of  the  state  of  the  different  branches  of  the  ser- 
to  be't^onstantly  in  communication  with  the  different  corps,  ao 
to  be  perfectly  master  of  everything  relating  to  them ;  to  prepare 
^  the  commander-in-chief  and  for  the  minister  of  war,  returns  of 
^^  strength  and  position  of  the  different  corps  and  detachments, 
»rts  on  marches  and  operations,  and,  in  short,  every  necessary 
formation. 

I^e  distribution  of  the  other  officers  of  different  ranks,  when  it 
not  been  made  by  tlie  minister  of  war,  is  regulated  by  the  chief 
^*^  the  general  staff. 

In  every  division  of  the  army  an  officer  of  the  staff  is  specially 

^*^*iged  with  the  office  work ;  the  others  assist  him  when  necessary, 

«Ut  they  are  more  usually  employed  in  general  staff  duties,  in  recon- 

^^wmoea,  drawing  plans  of  ground,  missions,  tJbe  arrangement  of 
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camps  and   cantonments,  Buperintending  the  dbtribation   of  th^f 
rations,  &c. 

The  officers  of  the  staff  may  fifrther  be  chained  with  the  diroa 
tion  of  field-works  thrown  up  to  corer  camps  and  cimtonments. 

Staff  officers  of  all  ranks  may  be  employed  on  posts  and  detach 
ments.  On  special  missions  they  command  all  other  officers  of  the 
same  rank  employed  with  them.  When  a  staff  officer  is  charged 
with  the  direction  of  an  expedition  or  a  reconnaissance,  withoqt 
having  the  command  of  the  troops,  the  officer  in  command  concerts 
with  him  in  all  the  dispositions  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  to  en* 
sore  the  success  of  the  operation. 

The  staff  of  generals  of  artillery  and  of  engineers  is  composed  ot 
officers  of  their  respective  arms. 

The  war  depot  (Depdt  de  la  Guerre)  was  founded  for  the  purpose  oi! 
collecting  and  preserving  military  historical  papers,  reconnaissanceAi 
memoirs,  and  plans  of  battles;  to  preserve  plans  and  MSS.  ooaps 
useful  for  military  purposes,  and  to  have  them  copied  ^d 
published.  ^ 

It  is  divided  into  two  sections — one  charged  with  trigonometrical 
surveying,  topography,  plan  drawing,  and  engraving;  the  oth^r 
with  historical  composition,  military  statistics,  the  care  of  tbd 
library,  the  archives,  plans,  and  maps.  Each  of  these  sections  i^ 
under  the  direction  of  a  colonel  of  the  staff  corps,  who  has  uiider 
his  orders  several  officers  of  his  corps. 

The  war  depot  has  taken  a  large  share  in  the  preparation  of  th^ 
map  of  France.  Tlie  first  idea  of  undertaking  this  important  vforff. 
dates  from  1808.  After  various  delays  and  difficulties,  the  trigpp 
nometrical  survey,  which  had  been  for  a  time  suspended,  wa^ 
recommenced  in  1818.  The  work  was  placed  under  the  war  depot^ 
intrusted  to  the  ^ orps  of  geographical  engineers.  Since  this  peri^ 
the  geographical  engineers  have  been  incorporated  in  the  staff  corpf^ 
by  the  officers  of  which  the  work  has  been  continued.  The  primary 
triangulation  was  finished  in  1845;  the  secondary  is  now  finishe^j 
the  filling  in  the  details  will  occupy  several  years  to  come.  T^^ 
number  of  officers  of  the  staff  corps  employed  on  the  sun-ey  hap 
varied  £rom  twenty-six  to  ninety. 

.  I  .'J 

THE  STAFF  CORP& 

■  ^ 

The  officers  of  the  French  staff  constitute  a  distinct  and  separate 
corps,  numbering  thirty-five  oolonels,  thirty-five  lieutenant-colQDQJf^ 
one  hundred  and  ten  mRJors,  three  hundred  and  thirty  captains,,  ai^ 
one  hundred  lieutenants.     None  but  officers  of  this  corps  can. ,^ 
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employed  on  the  staff.  When,  by  accident,  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  present,  regimental  officers  may  be  temporarily  employed, 
bnt  they  return  to  their  regiments  as  soon  as  officers  of  the  staff 
corps  arriTe  to  replace  them.  The  division  of  the  staff  into  adjutant- 
generics  and  quartermaster-genorars  department  does  not  exist  in 
the  French  service. 

The  only  means  oif  entering  the  staff  corps  is  through  the  Staff 
School  of  Application.  Of  the  fifty  student-officers  -which  the 
School  of  Application  usually  contains,  twenty-five  leave  annually 
^  enter  the  staff  corps,  and  are  replaced  by  an  equal  number. 
Three  of  these  come  from  the  Polytechnic,  the  remaining  twenty- 
two  are  selected  from  thirty  pupils  of  the  Military  School  of  St. 
Cjr,  who  compete  with  thirty  second  lieutenants  of  the  army,  if  so 
many  present  themselves ;  but,  in  general,  the  number  of  the  latter 
does  not  exceed  four  or  five. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Staff  School  of  Application  lasts  two 
f  6ars.  The  students  have  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  On 
Passing  the  final  examination  they  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
^eutenant ;  they  are  then  sent  to  the  infantry  to  do  duty  for  ttoo 
T^^fs^  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  are  attached  for  an  equal 
PcHod  to  the  cavalry.  They  may  finally  bo  sent  for  a  year  to  the 
*^niery  or  en^neers. 

Tills  routine  can  not  be  interrupted  except  in  time  of  war,  and 
^''^en  then  the  lieutenant  can  not  be  employed  on  staff  duty  until  he 
™^  completed  his  two  years  with  the  infantry.  However,  officers 
^**o  have  a  special  aptitude  for  the  science  of  geodesy  or  topogrir 
Pj^y,  may  even  earlier  be  employed  on  the.  map  of  France  or  other 
V**^^l«r  duty ;  and,  further,  two  of  the  lieutenants,  immediately  on 
^^^^ing  the  Staff  School  of  Application,  are  sent  to  the  war  depot 
v-^^p4^  de  la  Otterre)  to  gain  a  familiarity  with  trigonometrical 
^P^rations.    '■ 

The  General  Officers  at  their  Inspections  arc  required  to  report 

specially  to  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  captains  and  lieutenants  of 

^^   staff  eoTps  doing  duty  with  the  regiments  in  their  districts,  both 

^o  their  knowledge  of  drill  and  manoeuvres,  and  their  acquaint- 

Ho^  with  the  duties  of  the  staff.     They  are  to  require  these  offl- 

^•^  to  execute  a  military  reconnaissance,  never  allowing  more  than 

.  ^^^-eight  hours  for  the  field  sketch  and  its  accompanying  report. 

^^fficefs  of  all  arms  of  the  rank  of  captain  or  under,  are  permitted 

^^bhaige  with  officers  of  equal  rank  in  the  staff  corps;  but  they 

^'^^  ;()rrcviously  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  final  examinations  of 

*^' «laff  College. 
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THS  BUlLDIirOg  Aim  BSTTABLIBBlfENT. 

Hie  Staff  School  of  Application  is  situated  in  Paris,  in  the  Bne 
de  Grenelle,  close  to  the  Invalides.  Of  the  ninety  officers  attend- 
ing it,  sixty  lodge  in  the  building  and  thirty  oat  of  it,  bnt  all  take 
their  meals  in  the  town.  Each  has,  in  general,  a  room  to  himselC 
Servants  arc  provided  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  about  eight 
rooms.     The  officers  are  forbidden  to  have  private  servants. 

Hie  staff  of  the  school  is  composed  as  follows:— 

The  Commandant,  a  General  of  Brigade. 

The  Sooond  in  Command,  Director  of  the  Studie€,  a  Colonel  or  Lieuteoaat' 
Colonel  of  the  Staff  Corps. 

A  Major  of  the  Staff  Corps,  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  ^e  interior 
eoonomjr  and  the  drills  and  ezercisos. 

Three  Captains  of  the  same  Corps,  ohargod  with  tlie  details  of  the  interioi 
economy  of  the  School,  and  to  assist  the  Major  in  the  instraction  of  the  OffioeH 
in  their  militaiy  duties.  The  Captains  are  required  to  take  the  direction  of  fl 
portion  of  the  topographical  works  on  tlie  ground* 

A  Medical  Officer. 

Thirteen  Military  Professors,  or  Assistant  Professors,  viz. : — 

A  Major  or  Captain,  Professor  of  Applied  Descriptive  Geometry. 

A  Major  or  Captain,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Phj^cal  Geography,  and 
fitatistics. 

A  Major  or  Captain,  Professor  of  Geode^  and  Topograpliy. 

A  Major  or  Captain  of  Engineers,  Professor  of  Fortification. 

A  Major  or  Captain  of  ArUllery,  Professor  of  tlio  instniotion  relative  to  tUf 
ann. 

A  Military  Sub-Intendant,  Professor  of  Military  Legislation  and  Administrfe' 
tion.  -^ 

A  M(gor  or  C(q)tain,  Professor  of  Military  Art 

A  Captain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geography ;  charged  also  tc 
assist  the  Professor  of  Fortification. 

A  Captain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Topography ;  charged  also  to  assist  the 
Professor  of  Geography. 

A  Major  or  Captam  of  Cavalry,  Professor  of  Equitation ;  he  acts  under  Hh 
immediate  orders  of  tiie  Major  of  the  College.  i 

Two  Lieutenants  or  Second  Lieutenants  of  Cavalr}*,  Assistant  Prof^ssotv  of 
Equitation.  > 

An  Officer  of  Cavalry  of  the  same  rank,  acting  as  Paymaster  to  the  Ridin| 
Detachment 

The  Non-Military  Professors  are : —  , 

Two  Professors  of  Drawing. 

Two  Professors  of  German.  '  '' 

A  Professor  of  Fencing. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  horses  are  kept  for  the  nse  of  th< 
student-officers,  and  eighty-two  men  belonging  to  the  cavalry  t< 
look  after  them. 

Both  the  studies  and  examinations  at  the  Staff  School  hold  «i 
intermediate  place  between  those  of  the  Polytechnic  and  St.  Cyr 
being  less  abstract  than  the  former,  and  higher  and  more  diflicol 
•than  the  latter. 
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OONDrnONV  or  ADMiaSION. — ^bntrancb  uuminatioks. 

le  entrance  to  the  Staff  School  of  Application  in  France  is,  as 

tiM:^e  case  in  all  the  French  military  schools,  by  means  of  a  oom- 

dre  examination,  or,  rather,  by  the  results  of  three  distinct  ex- 

A>Kau3ations,  and  by  the  selection  of  different  seta  of  successful  can- 

Three  are  taken  from  the  students  leaving  the  Polytechnic, 
have  an  absolute  right  to  the  tliree  first  places  in  the  Staff 
^<^l:^c3ol,  and  twenty-iw)  are  selected  from  the  thirty  best  students 
^^^^•-'^'"ing  St.  Cyr,  and  an  equal  number  of  sub-lieutenants  of  the  line 
^"■^  <^  ^r  tweiity-five  years  of  age,  if  so  many  present  themselves, 
sub-lieutenants  must  have  one  year  of  service  in  that  rank,  and 
must  make  known  their  request  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
dssion  to  the  Staff  School  to  the  Inspector  General,  and,  through 
,  to  the  Minister  of  War.  It  should  be  added,  that  their  num- 
is  generally  extremely  small. 

ic  usual  number  of  young  ofiBcers  admitted  yearly  to  the  school 

^Ime  of  peace  is  twenty-five,  but  this  number  is  sometimes  con- 

^^"^ic^rably  exceeded,  and  we  found  no  less  than  ninety  present    The 

Polytechnic  students  select  the  Staff  School  after  their  final 

^:mination,  and  the  St  Cyr  students  make  known  their  desire  when 

whole  are  examined  by  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  thirty 

are  then  selected  as  competitors  for  admission  into  the  Staff 

.ool  of  Application. 

sub-Ueutenants  also    repair  to    St   Cyr,  where  they  are 

•mined  separately  by  the  same  examiners  who  have  just  con- 

ited  the  examination  of  the  St  Cyr  students,  and  in  the  same 

yects, 

*3lieir  marks  or  credits  are  then  compared  with  those  of  the  St 

^T pupils;  and  the  relative  position  of  the  two  sets  of  candidates 

•ascertained,  and  the  list  of  those  to  be  admitted  to  the  School  of 

^plication  determined  accordingly. 

These  examinations  take  place  before  a  Connnissibn  of  OfBccrs, 
^nposed  of, — 


Lieutenant-General  President,  appointed  by  the  Ministeir  of  War.      i 
^|he  Director  or  Cbief  of  the  Depdt  de  la  Guerre, 
^lie  Commandant  of  the  School  of  Application. 
^our  OolooeU  or  Lieotenant-Oolonels  of  the  Staf^  appointed  bj  the  Ministor 

War. 
^  Held  Officer  chosen  from  among  the  Officers  employed  at  the  D^p^t  de  la 
^^^irt^'«8  penM&ent  Secretary. 

Hoi  Commiitoion  is  also  charged  with  drawing  op  and  proposing 
tions  for  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  War  concerning  the 
^  ^^^terior  organization  and  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  in  the 
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school,  and  to  make  changes  in  the  programmes  for  admission    ^ 

for  leaving  the  school. 

A  very  detailed  account  of  the  subjects  of  the  entrance  examS 

tion  is  drawn  out,  and  inserted  in  the  Journal  Militairt^  and 

Moniteur  every  year.    The  following  are  the  subjects : — 

(1.)  Trigonometry  and  Topography. 

(2.)  Regular  Topography — ^the  measuring  of  plane  Burfkces  and  leveling. 

(3. )  Irregular  Topogn^y,  Plane  Trigonometry. 

(4.)  Military  Art  and  History,  including — 

(a.)  History  of  Military  Institutions  at  the  chief  periods. 
Present  composition  of  the  French  army. 
Organization  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
History  of  some  of  the  most  memorable  campaigns,  as 
1796— S7  in  Italy,  and  of  1805  and  1609,  in  Germany. 
/  and  Science  of  Projectiles. 
Field  Fortification  and  Castremetation. 


S5.)  Artillery  and  Science  of  Projectiles. 
6.)  Field  Fortification  and  0 
(7.)  Permanent  Fortification. 


is.)  Military  Legislation. 
9.)  Military  Ad^mistratlon. 
(10.)  Manoeuvres. 
(11.)  German  Language. 
(12.)  Drawing. 

The  marks  assigned  and  the  influence  allowed  to  each  of  tli< 
subjects  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  final  examination  at  t 
Oyr.  The  entrance  examination  places  the  students  in  order  • 
merit. 

THE  STUDIES. 

All  the  details  of  the  teaching  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  o^ 
Instruction,  similar  to  that  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  consisting  of  th 
General  Commandant  (President,)  the  Director  of  Studies,  and  thre 
Military  Professors,  appointed  yearly  by  rotation.  Other  profes 
sors  and  assistant  professors,  or  oJ9icers  of  the  staff  of  the  school 
may  be  called  in  to  assist  the  Council,  but  (except  in  deciding  th 
list  at  an  examination)  they  have  no  votes. 

This  council  docs  not  interfere  directly  with  the  administratioi 
the  conmion  work  of  the  school.  It  draws  up,  indeed,  the  list  o 
lectures,  making  any  alterations  in  them,  or  in  the  books  to  be  use 
which  may  seem  from  time  to  time  desirable.  But  the  officer  ai 
countable  for  the  daily  working  of  the  school  is  the  Director  o 
Studies.  His  functions  appeared  to  us  to  bring  him  into  more  coi 
stant  connection  with  the  pupils  than  was  the  case  with  the  directs 
of  the  Polytechnique.  In  all  the  schools  the  General  (Ik>mmandiy 
and  the  Director  of  Studies  live  in  the  establishment;  but  at  tl 
£coU  tP  Application  and  at  St.  Cyr  the  director  '*  examinea  tl 
methods  of  teaching,  and  proposes  to  the  0>uncil  of  Instnielu 
any  modifications  or  improvements  which  may  raise  or  quicken  tli 
instruction.     He  inspects  the  work  of  the  student-officers,  both  i 
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^iid  out  of  the  school.     He  keeps  a  register  of  the  marks  given  by 

the  professors,  and  at  the  end  of  every  three  months  brings  the  sum 

of  them  before  the  General  Commandant  in  a  detailed  report.*'     In 

^^ty  his  school  functions  arc  not  modified,  as  at  the  Polytechnic,  by 

a  l>ody  of  able  professors. 

-A.S  already  stated,  there  are  fifteen  professors,  without  reckoning 
tliose  of  equitation^  and  tliirteen  of  them  are  officers ;  but  the  sys- 
teiri  of  JRepetUeurs,  which  we  have  seen  so  influential  at  the  Poly- 
tecliTiic,  does  not  exist  here. 

Tbe  hours  of  work  are,  in  summer,  t.  e,  from  May  to  November, 
fro XXX  six  to  five,  and  in  winter  from  eight  to  five,  with  the  exception 
^^  one  hoar  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  Stude  libre,  which  ap- 
to  mean  very  little  iudoed.  From  seven  to  nine  hours  daily 
be  taken  as  the  amount,  but  (as  is  the  case  with  most  French 
^olxools)  there  is  a  constant  change,  not  only  in  the  subjects  taught 
t>iit;  in  part  of  the  work  being  out  and  part  in  doors,  sbmo  really 
work,  much  purely  manual.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
intense  application  as  at  the  Polytechnic ;  indeed,  the  work  for 
j^i'oc  months  in  the  year  is  almost  entirely  in  the  open  air,  consist- 
^'^S  in  making  plans  and  military  sketches,  either  in  the  neighbor- 
'^Ooci  of  Paris  or  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country;  eight 
^^^^»>th8  are  devoted  to  the  in-door  studies,  one  month  to  the 
-r^  ^^Xninations. 
_  .  .  TCTie  in-door  studies  are  entirely  conducted  in  the  halls  of  study 
^  ^^  <*  lies  d'itvdcy)  in  each  of  which  we  found  parties  of  twelve  or 
en  students  seated.  They  are  inspected  constantly  by  the  di- 
r  or  some  of  the  professors.  None  of  the  regular  work  may  be 
e  in  private.  It  seems  everywhere  a  fixed  belief  in  the  French 
itary  Schools  that  very  much  would  be  done  idly  and  ill  if  done 
private.     This  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  feeling  on  the 

gect  in  England. 
Tihe  severer  and  preparatory  studies  of  mathematics  are  supposed 
^layc.been  completed  prior  to  entrance  into  the  Polytechnic  or 
•    Cyr.     Some,  however,  of  the  studies  of  applied  science  occupy 
^^^isiderable  time  at  the  School  of  Application. 

^Hio.  following  analysis  will  show  the  time   assigned  to   each 

•  ^  A'^xonomy  occupies  1^  hours  weekly  for  the  pupils  of  the  first  year;  after- 
^^'^It  ceases  entirely. 

'•  To  A^pptitd  DescripHve  Geometry  a  good  deal  of  time  Is  given,  but  still 
^V  ilir.lhfi  piQ)ila  of  the  first  year.  12  hours  a  w«ok  are  spent  upon  U  in  th^ 
5»»  half  year,  10  in  tlie  second. 

tiJ^^'^^iiary  Ibpography  occupies  about  10|  hours  in  the  first  year,  6  in  the 
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4.  A  good  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  Field  Fortifications.  The  junior  diyiaoo, 
it  is  true,  only  begin  it  in  their  second  half  year  of  study,  and  then  only  work 
at  it  for  1 J  hours  weekly.  But  the  senior  division  are  occupied  4^  hours  weekly 
in  their  first  half  year,  and  7|  hours  in  their  second. 

5.  ffiB  Study  ofMhtary  AdmirUstreOkm  afid  LiffiskUitm  is  begun  immedfetety 
upon  entrenca    It  occupies  during  both  years  li  hours  weekly. 

6.  Lectures  on  Military  Art  and  Todies  are  also  given  for  1^  hours  weekty 
during  both  years,  and  after  hearing  these  lectures  the  students  are  occasicmalfy 
required  to  write  a  nulitaTy  memoir  on  a  campaign,  descriptions  of  r^coQnais- 
sances,  or  of  fields  of  battle,  and  to  make  sketches  of  ground  with  accompany- 
iug  reports.  This  course  was  noted  by  General  Folts^  the  director  of  the  school, 
as  defective,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  diflScult  to  find  a  teacher  for,  or  in- 
deed to  teach  military  art;  and  he  thought  that  lectures  on  military  history,  or 
Bucit  works  as  Napoleon's  Memoirs,  would  be  more  useful  to  the  pupils. 

7.  Drawing  oocupies  throughout  4^  hours  weekly,  and  great  attention  ia  be- 
stowed upon  it  We  were  shown  a  large  number  of  works  done  by  the  young 
officers  of  the  schod.  To  enumerate  some  of  tlio  most  important-^^ere  were 
specimens  of  objects,  with  shadows ;  perspective  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
buildings,  with  shadows ;  perspective  views  of  country ;  machinery  drawings, 
plan,  section,  and  elevation ;  in  fortification,  a  plan  of  comparison  of  a  portkHi 
of  ground  with  proposed  field-works  for  defense ;  military  bridges ;  reconoaia- 
sance,  and  ihemoir  of  a  route,  with  accompanying  notes  and  sketches,  done  both 
on  foot  and  on  horseback ;  plan  of  a  portion  of  country  mode  with  a  compass 
by  parties  of  ten,  under  the  direction  of  a  Captain  (for  this  the  trigonometrical 
points  and  distances  were  fumislied,  and  it  was  filled  up  by  a  minor  trianfifula- 
tion;)  plan  of  a  field  of  battlo,  made  without  points;  and  a  doscription  of  tixt 

*  battle. 

These  drawings  were  mostly  execntod  witli  great  cftre,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  course  was  fullj  as  much  as  the  student  could 
accomplish  in  two  years.  Some  parts  of  it  are  done  entirely  in  the 
Salle  d'itude  ;  sketches  are  made  on  horseback  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris,  always  under  the  direction  of  the  professors,  others  again 
at  great  distances,  such  as  one  at  Biarritz  last  year,  and  the  one  on 
which  the  pupils  are  to  be  engaged  this  year,  is  the  line  of  opera- 
tions of  Wellington  from  the  Spanish  frontier  to  Toulouse,  The 
two  last  kinds  of  work  are  roughly  sketched,  and  finished  at  Pluia. 
These  summer  occupations  seem  to  stand  in  place  of  vacations,  of 
which  there  are  none. 

(1.)  To  Fencing^  three  hours  a  week  are  given  throughout 

(2.)  To  the  Cavalry  Drill  two  hours  weekly  in  the  first  division.  It  is  re- 
placed by  Infantry  DriU  in  the  second. 

The  studies  which  none  but  the  senior  division  pursue  are,— 

(1.)  Artillery  studies,  which  occupy  4|  hours  weekly. 

(2.)  Geography,  meaning  chiefly  the  military  geographv  of  a  country,  with  .a 
few  lectures  on  statistics  and  poUtical  economy ;  these  take  1|  hours  weekly. 

(8.)  Geodesy^  or  trigonometrical  surveying,  also  for  1|  hours. 

The  only  strictly  literary  occupation  is  the  study  of  German  for 
about  three  hours  per  week  during  the  whole  time.  We  yrere  told 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  tmite  among  themselves  to 
learn  English  privately,  but  no  public  course  is  given. 
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THB    EXAUnrATIONa 

Tlie  students  have  two  examinations  to  go  through  in  each  year; 
tike  £nt  commencing  about  the  first  of  June,  tho  last  in  November, 
and  each  of  the  first  year'fe  examinations  is  held  before  a  jury  con- 
si&tJj2g  of — 

C^>)  The  General  Commandant,  or  the  Director  of  Studies;  President 

(2.)  The  Professor  of  the  Course  examined  in. 

C3.)  Two  Officers  appointed  by  the  Oonncil  of  Instruction. 

^Fhe  last  examination  in  each  year  is,  of  course,  the  most  import- 
inasmuch  as  the  passage  from  the  Second  or  Junior  to  the  First 
enior  Division,  and  in  part  from  the  Senior  into  the  Staff  Corps, 
gulated  by  the  results  of  these  examinations ;  and  tho  value 
^ved  to  the  last  examination  in  each  year  is  just  double  of  that 
for  the  examinations  in  June, 
e  examinations  of  the  first  year  are  confined  to  the  subjects  of 
y  followed  during  that  year,  viz. : — 

escriptive  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Topography,  Artillery,  Forti- 

ion,  Military  Art  and  Administration,  German,  Drawing,  Regis- 

of  Notes  and  Memoranda. 

e  prolessors  and  members  of  the  jury  are  directed  rigorously 

c^onform  themselves  to  the  following  scale  as  regards  the  marks  or 

<5its  they  award  for  tho  oral  answers,  graphical  representations,  &o. 

0  to    4  bad. 

5  to  10  paasabla 
10  to  13  fair. 
14  to  18  good. 
19  to  20  very  good. 

e  Co-offioients  of  influence  of  the  various  studies  of  the  first 
»  are  as  follows  >^ 


Tlieory, 4 

Geographical  Representation, .  3 

Drawing  of  j  Memoir, 1 

MadiineS}  \  Drawing, 1 

^'  (  Graphical  Representation, ....  1  ) 

'^^^^^^P^^y  (  Graphical Representati'oi^ V.'.\  6  J  ^^ 

^^«fcry,... 4 


SubdiviiioD  of  the  Go-«fficienU«f 
the  Graphieal  RepM«entath>iit. 


^«^ifica- 


».• , 


Hiiik^^ 


J^' 


Theory, 4 

Gra^icai  Representation, ....  2 

Memoirs, 2 

Theory, ....". 4 

On  .  vario;us   ques^ 
Memoirs,  -{       tPons, 1 

On'survoja, 2 


8 


'  Survey  with  com- 
pass,    1 

Rapid  sketch, 1^ 

Itinerary  of  the"! 

flrat  flnrrey,  •  •  I  1 1 
Itinerary  of  the  |    * 

second  survey,  J        V  6 
First  Topographi- 
cal Drawing, . . .  i 
Second,  with  re- 
lief;  i 

Third,  on  tho 
scale  of  3^^,,  i) 


I ' 


I.         Total........... 

^'ttoiant  carried  forward, 


43 


I  ■  • 
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Amount  brought  forward, 43  »*»•  Graphical 

Military 

tl^^  IMemolre, 
nmiitoii,  f  ^ 


Subdiviiion  of  the  Co-«fficMoti  df 


=-  jSSiV.v.::;:::::::;,::  t] ' 


Manoeuvres, 2 

German, 4 

Drawing, ..,.., 2 

Keeping  of  Memorandum  Books, 1 

Conduct  and  Discipline, 1 

Riding  and  Knowledge  of  the  Horse, 2 1  Hi^j^^'ci^,  V.'.'.* '. !  .'.'}* 

Total, 60 

As  soon  aa  the  examinations  are  concluded,  the  Council  of  In- 
struction prepares  a  provisory  classified  list  of  the  students,  made 
out  in  order  of  merit  from  the  credits  or  marks  awarded  by  the  Ex- 
amining Jury  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  co-efficients 
of  influence,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  already  explained  in  Uie 
account  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  student  with  the  largest 
numerical  credit  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

This  provisory  list  is  submitted  to  the  Consulting  Committee  of 
the  Staff  Corps  for  transmission  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

In  order  to  pass  from  the  Second  or  Junior  into  the  First  or  Senior 
Division,  every  Student  Officer  must  have  obtained  the  foUowiiy 
marks  or  credits  from  the  Jury,  viz. : — 

In  Astronomy  and  Geometry,  six  out  of  twenty  in  each. 

In   all  other  branches  of  theoretical  instruction,  four  out  of  1 
twenty.  m 

In  the  classification  of  the  graphical  representations  in  topogra — - 
phy,  a  mean  of  eight  out  of  twenty,  and  in  each  of  the  other 
a  mean  of  six  out  of  twenty  ;  and  as  the  general  result  of  his 
ous  works  and  of  his  examinations  (the  mean  of  the  year  beii 
combined  with  the  number  obtained  before  the  jury  in  the  propof-^l 
tion  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Instruction,)  he  must  have  obtained^ 
a  number  of  credits  equal  to  one-half  of  the  maximum  (1,200.)* 

Every  Student  Officer  who  in  his  oral  examination  before  thmM 
Jury  has  failed  in  obt^ning  the  minimum  stated  above  is  subjected- ^ 
to  a  fresh  proof  before  the  Consulting  Committee  of  the 
Corps,  and  if  this  is  not  favorable  to  him  he  ceases  to  belong  to  tl 
school,  and  must  return  to  his  regiment,  unless  such  failure  can 
attributed  to  an  illness  of  forty-five  days,  in  which  case  he  may 
permitted  to  double  his  first  year's  course  of  study. 

If  the  second  proof  be  favorable  he  is  retained  at  the  school, 

*  There  muit  be  some  error  in  the  prioted  regulations  on  the  sulyect. 
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placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  classified  lists  prepared  by  the  Council 
0/ LtttracUon. 
^e  coefficients  of  influence  for  the  second  year  are — 


"T3""M  Theory, :....4 


and 


•Qd^%o-  }^«>T ^ 

Pography  f  Geographical  Representation,  6 


SubdtTiiion  of  the  Co-«fllci«nta  of 
Um  Gmphieal  RepitMatetioot, 


'Survey  with   the 

Compass, 1 

Reconnaissance,  .  1} 
Itinerary  of  the^ 


10^ 


'^iQca- 


r^^min- 
*«<*»tion, 


first  survey,..  Ki 
Itinerary  of  the  |    ^ 

reconnaissance  J 
Drawing  of  a  For- 
tress and  its  En- 
virons,    li 

Reduction  of  the 

Drawings, i^ 

First  Drawing  of  a 
MUitary  Bndge,  I 
Second  ditto, . .     i 
Breaching  Battery    ^ 
Drawing  of  Artil- 
lery Carriage,..  1 

Theory, 4  ] 

Graphical  Representation, ...  3  C  Defilement, I 

Memofa-  on  a  Fortified  Place,    2i  V 11  j  Project  of  Porti- 

Memoir  on  a  Project  of  Field       I       (     ficatioD, 2 

Fortification, llj 

Theory, 4 


(Theory, 

',..-<  Graphical  Representation, 
(  Memoirs^ 


.• 4 ) 

Ion, ...  3    > 

1  } 


8 


V 


Theory, 4 

Memoir  on  various  questions 
comprised  in  drawmg  up  a 

taryArt-l      memoir, 2^8 

Memoir  on  the  survey  with  a 
Compass,  or  sketch  recon- 

naissance, 2 

sovres,  i 3 

^'^loan, 4 

^^•ving, 2 

-^-^pinjf  of  Note  Books, 1 

^^^»iciu<5  and  Discipline, 1 

^^i^xig  and  Knowledge  of  the  Horse, ^j  vft^^'Ar^'.!  1    (^ 

Total, 60 

The  examinations  of  the  students  of  the  Senior  or  First  Division 

^*  Hiade  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  already  described  for  the  Junior 

division,  but  after  they  are  concluded,  and  prior  to  these  students 

^^ing  admitted  into  the  Staff  Corps,  they  arc  subjected  to  anotlicr 

^^amination  before  the  Consulting  Committee  of  the  Staff  Corps, 

^»ifii«ting  of— 

3  Generals  of  Division  on  the  Stafi*. 
3  Generals  of  Brigade. 
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3  OolonelB  of  the  Stafll 

6  Lieutenant-Colonels,  induding  the  Secretaij. 

The  professors  belonging  to  the  school  may  be  called  in  to  assist 
at  this  examination,  and  when  it  is  concluded  the  Consulting  Com- 
mittee proceeds  to  the  definitive  classification  of  the  Student  Offi- 
cers of  the  First  Division  by  causing  the  following  documents  to  be 
placed  before  them,  viz. : — 

The  register  of  the  notes  of  each  Student  Officer. 

Tables  of  the  value  of  their  work ;  the  classified  list  of  passage 
to  the  First  Dinsion,  and  the  provisionary  list  for  leaving,  recently 
prepared  by  the  Council  of  Instruction.  The  numerical  credits  ob- 
tained in  these  two  classifications  are  added  (each  sum  being  halved) 
to  the  definitive  classification  prepared  by  the  committee.  The 
total  is  divided  by  two,  in  order  not  to  exceed  the  regulated  limit  of 
1,200  credits  for  the  maximum. 

Every  Student  Officer  who,  in  this  examination  for  leaving,  has 
not  obtained  the  half  of  the  maximum  number  of  numerical  credits 
is  considered  to  be  inadmissible  to  the  Staff  Corps. 

This  classified  list,  prepared  by  the  Consulting  Conmiittee  of  the 
Staff  Corps,  fixes  the  position  of  the  Student  Officers  in  order  of 
merit,  and  according  to  this  order  of  merit  they  enter  the  Staff  Corps. 
The  conmiittee  reports  to  the  Minister  of  War  the  names  of  the 
Student  Officers  that  are  not  eligible  for  the  Staff  Corps. 

The  first  two  or  three  places,  we  were  told,  are  always  remembered 
as  marks  of  distinction,  but  the  honor  does  not  descend  lower,  as 
in  the  intense  competition  of  the  Polytechnic. 

Students  belonging  to  the  First  Division  may  also  be  permitted 
to  double  the  second  year's  course  of  study  on  account  of  illnew ; 
but  in  no  case  can  an  officer  be  permitted  to  remain  more 
three  years  at  the  school 


MILITARY  ORPHAN  SCHOOL 

▲T  LA  FLECHE.  m 


Tb%  ColUgt  or  Prytanie  Militaire  appears,  in  point  of  studies, 
^^  differ  from  the  schools  that  have  just  been  described,  chiefly 
^i*  its  having  only  one  department  for  the  elder  pupils,  the  scien- 
^^c,  with  merely  occasional  subsidiary  lessons  in  grammar  and 
literature. 

The  institution  is  a  school  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
^*Shteen ;  no  one  under  ten  or  above  twelve  years  old  can  be  ad- 
^*^itted :  and  no  one  can  commence  a  new  course  at  the  school  after 
^^oinpleting  his  eighteenth  year. 

The  prescribed  instruction  comprise  the  following  courses : — 

Humanities  (Latin,  &c.) 
History  and  Geography. 
Grerman. 
Mathematics. 
Physical  Sciences. 
Natural  History. 
Figure  Drawing. 
Linear  Drawing. 

the  general  object  of  the  courses  is  to  qualify  the  pupils  to 
the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
The  pupils  also  go  through  military  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
^^^Ti  to  swim. 

The  school  is  under  military  discipline,  is  governed  by  a  general 
^<5er  of  the  staff  corps  or  a  colonel  in  active  serv'icc,  as  command- 
^^  and  director  of  studies,  and  by  a  lieutenant-colonel  or  major, 
^itVi  the  title  and  functions  of  second  in  command  and  sub-di- 
^^"tor.  In  addition  there  are  four  officers,  twenty-three  professors 
^^   teachers,  and  eighteen  ripetiteurs. 

Tlie  yearly  charge  for  paying  pupils  is  850  francs,  and  the  cost 

^^   Outfit  about  500  francs;  but  there  are  400  free  and  100  half-free 

places  (400  bourses  and  100  demi-hourses)  granted  by  the  state  in 

"^^'or  of  the  sons  of  officers,  the  order  of  preference  being  regulated 

**  follows,  those  who  are  orphans  on  both   sides  having  the  first 

^^itn,  and  those  who  have  lost  their  father,  the  next : — 

17 
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1.  Those  whose  &ther8  have  been  killed,  or  have  died  of  wounds  receive 
action. 

2.  Those  whose  fathers  have  died  in  the  service,  or  after  retiring  on  a  pen: 

3.  Sons  of  fiithers  who  have  been  disabled  in  consequence  of  wounds  re 
inaction. 

Sons  of  non-commissioned   officers   or  of  private  soldiers 
have  been  killed  or  ha,ve  been  disabled  in  action,  who  have 
placed  on<  the   retired  list,  or  have  been  discharged  after  tw 
years*  service,  may  ako  be  admitted,  as  a  special  mark  of  favor*. 

The  candidates  undergo  an  examination,  not,  however,  for 
purpose  of  competition,  but  merely  to  show  that  they  are  quaXi 
to  enter  the  classes. 

The  school  is  inspected  annually  by  a  general  officer  sent  b 
war  department,  as  also  by  an  officer  of  the  commissariat 
is  no  sort  of  engagement  or  expectation  that  the  pupils  should 
the  military  service.    The  nature  of  the  studies  holds  out  soncm 
ducement  to  them  to  compete  for  admission  at  St.  Cyr  or  the  3 
technic ;  and  in  the  examination  for  entrance  at  St.  Cyr,  it  is 
that  the  sons  of  military  men  have  the  privilege  of  being 
fifteen  places  in  the  list  of  the  order  of  merit.     An  officer's  c 
dier's  son  from  La  ^eche  would,  in  case  of  300  candidates  beli 
mittcd  to  St.  Cyr,  be  able  to  claim  admission,  if  he  came  31& 
the  Uat,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  candidate  who  stood  300th. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSKETRY. 


:hool  of  Musketry,  formed  by  the  Ministerial  Order  of  29th 
H2j  was  only  intended  at  first  to  supply  instnictore  to  the 
ions  of  Chasseurs  who  were  armed  with  rifles.  The  re- 
B  establishment  were,  however,  found  so  valuable,  that  the 
f  the  instruction  it  afforded  were  by  degrees  extended  to 
t  army. 

5,  the  Due  d^Aumale,  who  had  taken  a  special  interest  in 
»vemcnt  of  fire-arms  and  the  better  instruction  of  the  sol- 
beir  use,  was  nominated  Inspector-General  of  Schools  of 
.  Besides  the  chief  school  at  Vincennes,  others  were 
n  the  principal  garrisons;  and  eventually  a  regimental 
Musketry  was  established  in  every  regiment  of  infantry, 
ihanges  have  been  made  in  the  sysfbm  established  under 
J.  The  School  of  Musketry  at  Vincennes  has  only  been 
organized  on  its  present  footing  since  1852.  A  portion 
•tress  aftbrds  the  accommodation  required  for  the  thcoret- 
iction,  while  the  Polygon  offers  admirable  facilities  for 
instruction  and  target  practice. 
ftff  of  the  School  consists  of, — 

A  CommancLint,  a  Lieut.-Colonel  of  Infantry. 

An  Instructor  in  Musketry,  a  Major  of  Infantry. 

A  Professor,  a  Captain  of  Artillery. 

An  Assistant  Professor,  a  Captain  of  Artillery. 

A  Sub-Instructor  in  Musketr}',  a  Captain  of  Infantry. 

2giment  sends  an  Officer  (a  Sub-Lieutenant  or  a  Lieutcn- 
''incennes,  to  go  through  the  course  of  instruction.  The 
imraences  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  lasts  four  months. 
'8  a  day  three  times  a  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  the 
ion  and  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  theory  of  projectiles. 
;er  is  required  to  complete  a  certain  number  of  drawings 
parate  parts  of  arms.  At  the  termination  of  the  course, 
s  are  given,  and,  if  favorable,  go  towards  the  oflScer's 
jc  promoted  "  a^  cAo?ar.'* 

ro  conducted  over  the  rooms  of  the  fortress  set  apart  for 
1  by  the  otHcer  charged  with  the  Tlieorctical  Instruction 
Fevre,  of  the  Artillery.)     They  consist  of  a  large  paved 
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room,  i^rherc  the  officers  perform  their  small-arm  exercise  in  bad 
weather ;  of  the  study-room,  in  which  the  drawings  are  executed ; 
of  a  lecture-room  or  amphitheater ;  of  the  library,  chiefly  supplied 
with  technical  works  on  anns ;  and  of  a  model-room,  containing  t 
ver}'  good  collection  of  French  and  foreign  arms,  and  of  portions 
of  arms,  to  illustrate  the  lectures.  There  are,  besides,  private  rooms 
for  the  instiuctora,  and  a  room  for  the  orderlies.  On  the  ground 
floor  a  small  forge  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving  prac- 
tical instruction  in  some  of  the  details  of  the  manufacture  of  arma 

To  produce  accurate  marksmen  is  not  the  only  object  of  the 
School  of  Musketry.  Its  staff"  may  be  considered  a  description  of 
standing  committee,  to  wbom  inventions  in  arms  and  ammanition 
are  submitted,  to  have  their  qualities  practically  tested.  Oa  the 
day  of  our  visits  experiments  on  the  relative  merits  of  three  formi 
of  balls  were  being  carried  on,  which,  we  witnessed. 

Quitting  the  fortress  by  a  bridge  over  the  ditch,  in  an  angle  of 
which  the  Due  d'Enghicn  was  shot,  we  entered  on  the  Polygt>n  <w 
practice  ground.  In  a  few  minutes  two  detacbments  of  troope,  one 
from  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  the  other  from  the  20th  re^ 
ment  of  the  line,  arrived  and  took  up  tbeir  ground  in  firont  of  the 
practice  butts.  Of  the  balls  between  which  comparisons  were  to 
be  made,  one  was  proposed  by  M.  Mini6,  who  was  himself  present, 
another  by  M.  Nesslcr,  the  third  was  named  the  ball  "  de  la  garde^ 
There  were  six  targets  in  Kne  in  front  of  the  butt ;  the  Chassenn 
fired  at  three  of  them,  and  the  20th  regiment  at  the  other  three. 
A  trench  runs  along  parallel  to  the  butts,  and  at  a  few  yards  iii 
front  of  them.  The  line  of  targets  is  in  the  space  between  the 
trench  and  the  butts.  The  trench  gives  cover  to  the  range  party, 
one  of  whom  is  stationed  opposite  to  each  target,  in  a  rude  reeiese 
cut  into  the  side  of  the  trench,  to  afford  shelter  in  wet  weather. 
Each  time  a  target  is  struck,  the  man  opposite  to  it  raises  his  hKtt- 
dcrol,  which  is  then  seen  by  the  firing  party,  and  acknowledged. 

.  The  trench  is  continued  to  some  distance  beyond  the  butts,  and 
is  there  met  by  another  trench  at  right  angles  to  it ;  so  that  one 
may  go  up  from  the  firing  party  to  the  range  party  without  any  risk. 

On  the  cessation  of  the  firing,  the  officer  in  command  of  thfl 
range  party  numbered  the  hits  in  each  target.  lie  marked  sepae 
ratoly  the  hits  where  the  balls  had  arrived  sideways  (shown  by  tfaa 
fonn  of  the  perforation,)  a  very  important  consideration  in  cone 
parative  experiments  with  oblong  balls. 

Prizes  and  honorable  mentions  arc  bestowed  annually  on  the  b^s 
shots.     The  number  of  the  regiment  and   the  names  of  the 
thus  distinguished  are  inserted  in  the  official  military  journal. 
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Z.       XJCFSRIAL  inUTABT  SCHOOL  OF  JLPPUCATIOy  OF  MEDICINE  AND  PHARMACY 

AT  PARIS. 

"Xhis  school,  which  is  located  at  Paris,  at  the  military  hospital  of 

Yflfe^-de-Gr&ce,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War.     Its 

di3sign  is  to  introduce  the  pupils  in  the  medical  service  of  the  army 

an  actual  exercise  of  their  skill,  to  complete  their  practical  educa- 

and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  regulations  which  govern 

army  in  its  relation  to  the  sanitary  service. 

-Admission  to  the  School  of  Application  as  resident  physicians 

pharmaceatists,  is  gained  by  passing  successfully  a  competitive 

^mination.     These  examinations  are  held  at  Paris,  Strasburg, 

Montpelier,  at  uncertain  periods,  as  the  wants  of  the  ser\'ice 

require. 

^or  admission  to  the  examination,  the  candidate  for  employment 

^  i^ident  physician  must  have  his  name  enrolled  in  a  bureau  of 

^^xlitary  superintendence, and  satisfy  the  following  conditions: — Ist 

^®  a  native  of  France ;  2nd.  Be  not  above  thirty  years  of  age  at 

time  of  the  examination ;  3rd.  llave  received  the  degree  of  doc- 

of  medicine  from  one  of  the  medical  faculties  of  the  Empire ; 

*^  Be  free  from  any  infirmity  that  disables  from  military  service ; 

*^d  6th.  Subscribe  a  pledge  of  honor  that  he  will  devote  at  least 

^^^  years  to  the  military  sanitary  service.     The  candidates  are  sub- 

J    ote^  to  an  examination  in  pathology,  medical  therapeutics,  anato- 

y>  and  practical  surgery.     Candidates  for  the  oflSce  of  resident 

*^*^*rtnaceutist  must  also  be  natives  of  France,  be  not  above  thirty 

J  ^^ra  of  age,  have  a  diploma  of  pharmacy  of  the  first  class,  be  free 

^^'U  every  disabling  infirmity,  pledge  themselves  to  at  least  five 

■^^^ra  service,  and  pass  an  examination  upon  the  materia  medica, 

^^^tuiBtxy,  and  pharmacy. 

Inuring  their  continuance  at  the  School,  they  receive  a  fixed 

**^^Ual  salary  of  2,160  francs,  and  an  allowance  of  500  francs  for 

^^  first  expense  of  uniform.     After  spending  one  year  at  the  school 

^^  passing  a  satisfactory  final  examination,  they  receive  the  brevet 

^^  of  medical  or  phamiaceutical  aid-major  of  the  second  class. 
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There  is  at  Strasburg,  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Schoc»  ~^^&  ^  a 
Preparatory  School,  designed  to  prepare  for  the  degree  of  doctoar-  of 

medicine  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  sanitary  service  of  the  ant i-any. 

It  is  annually  supplied  with  pupils,  who,  without  ha\nng  passed      —      ^Whe 

usual  course  of  matriculation,  are  enabled  to  satisfy  the  condita.  ^      ^ons 

requisite  for  admission  to  the  first  grade  of  a  doctorate.     E^w^ 

pupil  of  the  preparatory  school,  has  the  right  of  admission  to 

Imperial  Military  School  of  Application. — Decrees  of  13 /A  of 

1852,  aw<f  2%th  of  July^  1860;  AcU  of  \^tk  of  June^  and  IbL 

October^  1859,  and  Ath  of  August,  1860. 

IL  IMPERIAL  NATAL  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICIXE  AND  PHARMACY. 

These  schools,  located  at  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Rochefort,  are  il 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine ;  their  design  is  to  pn^ 
sanitary  officers  for  service  in  the  vessels  of  the  imperial  marin 

The  posts  of  surgeon,  or  pharmaceutist,  of  the  third,  second, 
first  classes  are  assigned  on  examination,  according  to  ord^ 
priority  determined  by  a  medical  jury.     For  admission  as  studd 
these  schools,  after  attaining  to  the  first  grade  of  the  third  cl 
is  necessary  to  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  not  above  tuv 
three,  to  produce  a  diploma  as  bachelor  of  sciences,  to  prove  F 
nationaUty,  and  to  be  exempt  from  every  infirmity  that  can 
unfitness  for  the  marine  service.     Examinations  for  filling  the  \ 
cies  in  each  school  commence  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  1 
October,  annuallv. 

The  instruction  is  continuous.     The  libraries,  cabinets  of  n 
history,  the  botanical  gardens,  anatomical  theaters,  chemical  l 
tones,  cabinets  of  natural  philosophy,  are  at  the  disposition 
students.     The  candidates  admitted,  receive  cards  of  memb^ 
TUey  are  required  to  pay  the  treasurer  of  the  library  a  sum 
francs,  which  is  devoted  to  its  maintenance. — Ordinance  <j 
July^  1835,  and  15 th  May.  18^2. 
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SIS  school,  located  at  the  Road  of  Brest,  on  board  the  ship  ^^Jji 
Ici,"  and  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine,  is 
jned  for  the  instruction  of  youth  destined  for  the  corps  of  state 
1  officers.  Candidates  are  admitted  to  this  school  after  a  public 
aination,  which  occurs  annually.  For  admission  to  the  examina- 
they  must  prove ;  1st.  By  the  production  of  the  records,  that 
are  French  by  birth  or  naturalization,  and  that  on  the  1st  of 
lary  of  the  year  of  the  examination,  they  were  at  least  fourteen 
8  of  age,  and  had  not  passed  the  maximum  of  seventeen  years ; 
By  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  that  they  have  been  vaccinated, 
\SLve  had  the  small-pox,  and  that  they  have  no  infirmity  that 
bles  them  from  the  performance  of  marine  duty, 
he  matriculation  of  the  candidate  is  effected  between  the  1st 
24th  of  April,  at  the  prefecture  of  the  department  in  which  the 
icil  of  the  family  is  located.  The  examination  is  made  at  the 
2ipal  office  for  examination  nearest  to  that  domicil,  or  to  the 
ge  where  he  has  been  educated;  the  choice  as  regards  the 
5  of  examination  must  be  made  known  at  the  time  of  matricu- 

lore  is  required  for  admission  into  the  school,  a  knowledge  of 
luetic,  algebra,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  applied  mathe- 
38,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geography,  the  English 
lage,  and  drawing,  in  conformity  with  the  course  of  study  pur- 
at  the  lyceums.  The  candidates  must  prepare  a  French  com- 
ion,  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  an  exercise  in  English,  a 
irical  calculation  in  plane  trigonometry,  a  geometrical  drawing, 
tlie  off-hand  sketch  of  a  head.  These  compositions  are  done  at 
I,  and  the  principal  towns  of  the  departments  simultaneously, 
le  2nd  and  3rd  of  July.  The  oral  examinations  are  commenced 
siris  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  repeated  at  the  other  towns  in  sue- 
on  as  previously  announced.  The  oral  examinations  are  of  two 
Cis ;  the  lowest  serving  to  determine  whether  the  candidates  are 
^iently  w^ell  prepared  for  admission,  the  higher — to  which  only 
ft  are  subjected,  who  have  successfully  passed  the  first — being 
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the  decisive  one,  and  together  with  the  compositions,  detenrkx:KidTig 
the  final  classification  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  merit. 

The  course  of  study  continues  two  years,  which  are  passed 
Board  of  Brest  on  the  ship  ^^La  Borday  The  expense  of  bo 
VOO  francs,  and  of  the  outfit,  about  500  francs.  A  grant 
whole  or  half  of  the  amount  of  the  expense,  may  be  made  to 
men  without  fortune.  The  insufficiency  of  the  resources  of  a 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  pupil  in  the  school,  must  be  authent* 
by  a  resolution  of  the  municipal  council,  approved  by  the  {> 
There  may  also  bo  allowed  to  each  beneficiary,  at  his  entrance  ^e  into 
thjB  school,  the  whole  or  the  half  of  his  outfit.  Application  pmzn^x  this 
assistance  must  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  the  Marino  at  the  T^Eiiatri- 
colation  of  the  candidate. 

The  pupils  that  have  passed  the  examinations  of  the  secon 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  are  known  as  naval  candidates 
second  class. — Law  of  5th  June,  1850 — Decree  of  I9tk  Ja.^'^  ucry, 
1866 — Acts  of  Septy  1852,  and  lat  January,  1861. 
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)L  OF  MIUTARY  GYMNASTICS  NEAR  YINCENm 


Uitiee  of  gymnastics  is  an  essential  part  of  tlie  tr&iiiiAg 
ficere  and  men  in  the  French  army,  and  coniititirtes  a  poiS 
le  regular  exercise  in  every  military  school.  ThferO  *w 
d  scho^  specially  devoted  to  this  department  of  physleal 
,  and  one  styled  the  Imperial  School  of  Military  Gyxima»* 

Bedoate  de  la  Faisanderie,  part  of  the  fortifications  near 
I,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Normal  School  for  training  both 
id  privates  in  order  to  act  as  monitors  or  inBtructdrs  in 
ective  regiments  and  battalions.  The  follomng  accbtint 
(tniction  given,  is  abridged  from  an  article  in  the  I^ew 
buney  under  the  heading,  "  How  the  French  and  the  Eng- 

their  Soldiers."  The  writer  says  that  Military  Gymnas- 
3  form  and  to  the  extent  taught  in  this  school,  is  excla- 
nchy  and  is  thought  to  ^  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
lent  and  deadly  use  of  the  bayonet  in  future  warfare. 

iree  handred  privates  and  officers  compose  the  School  of  Wlitary 
near  Vineennos,  wlicro  three  professors  of  the  science  and  art  of 
give  a  course  of  practical  instruction  for  about  six  months  each  year, 
is  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  School  of  Musketry — each 
g  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  his  regiment,  and  the  lieutenant- 
2ts  the  application  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

I.   ELEMENTARY  OYliNASnCS. 

nastic  exercises  are  divided  into  "elementary  gymnastics,"  and 
s  applied,"  that  is,  applied  to  special  military  purposes.  A  general 
reg^ulates  all  the  exercises. 

are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  third  class  comprises  all  the 
hese  are  exclusively  practiced  in  the  first  lessons  of  elementary 
during  the  first  fortniglit  of  their  enlistment,  and  before  they  pro- 
mental  drill  The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  are  proficient  in 
r  lessons  of  the  general  progression;  and  the  second  class,  of  those 
"eparing  for  the  first  The  first  class  practices  twice  a  week ;  the 
»  times  a  week ;  the  third  class  twice  a  day,  until  the  men  have 
their  regimental  drill,  and  then  once  a  week.  Each  practice  lasts 
d  a  half.  "  Returns  "  are  drawn  up  recording  the  zeal  and  prog^ress 
as  in  musketry  instruction ;  and  the  captain  instructor  of  gymnas- 
end  in,  every  month,  to  the  lieutenan^oolonel,  similar  returns  as  to 
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the  general  progress  of  the  mstructioiif  so  that  the  number  of  effectives  of* 
company  may  bo  accurately  known. 

None  but  the  prescribed  exercises  are  permitted  by  the  instructor.    He 
never  allow  the  men  to  attempt  any  extraordinary  or  exaggerated  feats, 
might  cause  acddenta.    His  aim  must  be  to  develop  the  strength,  agility 
dexterity  of  the  soldier  by  a  wisely  regulated  exertion,  and  inspire  him 
that  self-reliance  which  the  various  occasions  of  his  military  hfe  may  derEi 
He  must  strive  to  rouse  his  pluck  and  emulation  by  rendering  the  exercise 
agreeable  and  as  easy  as  possible,  taking  all  necessary  precautions  to  pre 
him  from  injuring  himself  or  becoming  discouraged.    He  must  neycr  fbrget  t  ' 
the  perfect  safety  of  the  soldier  under  training,  the  pleasure  of  the  various 
ciaea^  and,  above  all,  the  soldier's  own  desire  to  excel,  are  the  first  end  see^-^ 
elements  of  success  in  g3rmnastics.    Harsh  treatment  must  be  carefully  avoi 
much  more  anything  like  turning  his  efforts  into  ridicule  w^en  he  fails,  or  po^ 
ishing  him  for  involuntary  awkwardness.    In  conclusion,  he  must  not  ex 
more  than  regularity,  precision,  and  relative  perfection  in  these  exerdses, 
which  a  military  form  has  been  given  merely  to  facilitate  their  study  and  thei^*" 
application  to  the  whole  army. 

G3ie  men  practice  in  their  fiitiguo  dress,  in  squads  of  ten  or  fifteen,  and 
provided  with  belts. 

The  first  exercises  are  intended  to  make  the  body  supple  from  head  to  f( 
turning  the  head  from  right  to  lof^  fbrward  and  backward,  or  merely  to 
right  and  left,  bending  the  body,  raising  the  arms  vertically,  with  and  witlion 
bending  them ;  flinging  out  the  right  or  left  arm,  fists  clenched,  and  describini 
a  cirde  of  which  the  arm  is  tlie  radius. 

No  soldier  marches  so  easily  as  the  French.  It  is  the  result  of  his  methoA 
of  learning  to  march.  In  the  moderated  and  quick  cadence  the  foot  comes  fia*^ 
to  the  ground,  the  x>oint  of  the  foot  touching  it  first ;  in  the  running  cadence 
the  movement  is  an  alternate  hopping  on  the  points  of  the  feet.  It  is  obvious 
tliat  this  mode  of  teaching  to  marcti  must  enable  the  soldier  to  avoid  the  g^at 
cause  of  universal  bad  marching  and  walking,  namely,  bringing  the  heel  to  the 
groundf  thus  shaking  the  whole  body,  especially  the  spine,  and  consequently 
distressing  the  brain  and  lungs.  By  the  great  elevation  of  the  legs  the  soldier 
must  habituate  himself  to  bringing  the  toes  first  to  the  ground,  instinctively,  to 
avoid  the  shock,  especially  in  the  running  cadence.  During  the  practice  the 
soldier  repeats  the  words  '*om* — f?w>,"  as  each  foot  comes  to  the  ground,  in  order 
to  practice  the  lungs  at  the  same  time,  and  also  to  give  a  rhythm  to  the  per- 
formance. 

In  order  still  more  to  direct  locomotion  to  the  fore-part  of  the  fbot,  so  esftn- 
tial  to  good  and  easy  marching,  there  is  the  following  practice: — 1.  Attention. 

2.  Flexion  of  the  lower  limbs.  3.  Commence.  4.  Cease.  At  the  second  com- 
mand  the  soldier  brings  both  feet  together,  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body 
forward.  At  the  word  co7?tmfn<»,  he  slowly  lowers  his  body  by  bending  his 
hanifl,  80  that  the  thighs  touch  the  calves  of  the  leg,  the  arms  falling  beside  the 
body,  the  weight  of  the  body  being  entirely  thrown  on  the  points  of  the  feet 
He  then  gradually  rises  to  the  erect  position. 

There  is  also  what  is  called  the  "  gymna.<«tic  chain."  Circles  are  traced  on  the 
ground  contiguously ;  the  men  are  ported  in  these  circles,  in  a  single  rank,  three 
pa^es apart.    The  insti*uctor  commands: — 1.  Squad  will  advance.    3.  Doable. 

3.  March.    4.  Halt    At  the  first  word  the  soldier  throws  the  Whole  weight  of 
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hi^  body  on  the  right  leg.  At  the  word  marchf  he  throws  the  left  foot  amartly 
ic»rward,  the  leg  slightly  boDt,  bringing  the  pOADt  of  the  foot  to  the  ground, 
ti|lrt^-nino  inches  from  the  right,  and  bo  in  like  manner  with  the  right,  always 
ing  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  leg  which  focU  tlie  ground,  allowing  the 
to  take  their  natural  motion  for  equilibrium.  Tlic  first  man  (a  monitor, 
of  the  best  trained)  runs  successively  through  all  tlio  windings  of  the  chain 
of*  contiguous  circles  without  stopping;  the  others  follow,  preserving  the  dis- 
Wlien  the  men  meet  each  other  at  the  intersections  of  the  circles,  they 
lorten  or  lengthen  the  pace,  so  as  not  to  jostle  each  other,  and  so  that  two 
shall  not  pass  by  the  same  interval. 
To  deliver  a  thrust  or  a  blow  with  the  bayonet,  sword,  or  fiat  to  the  host  ad- 
tage,  requires  training  of  the  subsidiary  muscles,  and  such  scientific  practice 
places  the  body  in  the  best  position  to  aid  and  intensify  the  effect  Tliis  is 
by  the  •*  P3Trhic  Exercise."  The  command  is: — 1.  Pjrrrhic  Exercise  (right 
left  limb  forward.)  2.  Ready.  3.  March.  4.  Halt  At  tlio  word  ready^ 
^lio  fsoldier  fticcs  to  the  left,  carries  the  right  foot  forward,  the  heel  sixteen 
inolios  from  the  hollow  of  the  led  foot,  the  right  knee  bent,  the  left  leg  stretched, 
ttio  right  arm  extended  forward,  the  fist  clenched,  on  a  line  with  the  shoulder, 
tbe  x^ails  slightly  upward,  the  left  arm  in  a  lino  with  the  loft  side  and  but  little 
bozit,  fist  clenched,  and  about  six  inches  from  the  thigh,  the  nails  toward  the 
til  i^ii,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  inclined  forward,  the  head  erect,  the  eyes 
looWing  to  the  front,  the  left  shoulder  lowered  At  the  word  march,  the  soldier 
tens  his  body,  bringing  the  right  heel  near  the  hollow  of  the  left  foot  with- 
toQchmg  the  ground,  turns  at  the  same  time  his  right  forearm,  so  tliat  de- 
iV>ing  a  circle  from  l>elow  upward,  the  fist  lightly  touches  the  right  breast, 
tla^ua.  flinging  the  fist  smartly  forward,  the  nails  a  little  upward,  and  advancing 
t  tk^  *^gbt  leg  to  about  twenty-five  inches,  the  foot  striking  the  ground  with  force, 
"attack,"  as  we  call  it  in  sword  exercise,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in- 
^^*g  forward,  the  loft  leg  stretched,  the  foot  fiui,  the  left  arm  turned  outward 
oJong  the  thigh  as  before.  These  movements  are  continue'd  until  the  words 
^^^^napuny — halt"  are  given,  when  the  soldier  faces  to  the  right  and  comes  to 

^ '^^'^Uon.     The  left  arms  are  practiced  in  like  manner,  and  a  rhythm  is  given 

lUe  performance  by  the  repetition  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  by  the  soldier. 

^  soldier  must  not  be  easily  knocked  off  liis  legs;  so  there  are  six  poFitions 

^^  practice  devised  to  teach  tlio  soldier  how  to  maintain  his  equilibrium. 

•1^^  ■tands  alternately  on  the  right  or  lefl;  leg,  bending  the  other  against  the 

^^^y  witJh  his  locked  fingers,  or  he  stands  on  one  leg,  the  oUier  bent  behind, 

^^  eomes  slowly  to  the  kneeling  position  and  springs  up  smartly,  flinging  hid 

^2^^  suddenly  above  his  head,  the  nails  turned  inward,  and  then  comes  to  at- 

«-v/^^^  or  he  bends  forward  on  one  foot,  or  backward  in  like  manner,  and  to 

^ht  or  left,  all  on  one  foot. 

''^  elementary  development  of  the  muscles  forms  a  most  important  part  of 

^  ^'^ining.    By  word  of  comnuind  the  soldiers  strike  their  breasts  with  tlxe 

TOt  Of  left  flgj — strike  out  with  tlie  right  and  left  as  in  boxing — support  can- 

^  l^iJls  in  the  hand,  one  or  both  arms  extended,  and  hurl  the  balls  to  a  dis- 

r^^^    Tliey  fling  an  iron  bar,  held  by  the  middle ;  they  support  a  heavy  club 

,    "^^ery  possible  position,  at  Uic  shoulder,  behind  the  back,  one  witli  the  left 

Jj^.  another  with  the  right,  at  right-angles,  or  two  together,  one  in  each  hand. 

^  iwing  the  club  horizontally  and  overhead,  or  vertioally  and  behind,  or 

**'^  and  round  the  body. 


the 
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Preparatory  to  Icapinp:.  the  proper  muscles  must  be  taught  their  ncccss 
contractions,  and  this  is  done  to  the  words  of  command — "  Slm\iltaneous  flex 
of  the  logs,"  "Simultaneous  flexion  of  the  thighs  and  legs,"  whereat  they  1 
on  the  right  or  the  left  leg  singly,  and  then  on  both  together.  They  are  pr 
ticed  In  advancing  on  the  position  of  kneeling  on  one  leg  alternately,  obviot 
a  very  useful  mode  of  progression  for  a  skirmisher  in  stealthily  changing  p 
tion  behind  a  low  wall  or  a  hedge. 

They  are  taught  to  walk  pystematically  on  the  heels  alono  and  on  tiptoe, 
to  fling  a  cannon  ball   with   the  foot  by  means  of  a  strap  attached  to  it 
practice  alone  can  habituate  us  to  the  proper  inclination  of  the  body  in  asct 
ing  and  descending,  both  these  modes  of  marching  are  carefWly  taught,  at 
tion  being  fixed  to  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  point  of  the  fee 
the  former,  and  on  the  heels  in  the  latter. 

Their  wrestling  takes  every  shape  .ind  mode  of  contest.  With  exter 
arms,  the  fingers  interlocked,  the  left  leg  advanced,  they  push  against  < 
other;  or,  holding  each  other  by  the  hands  or  by  the  wrists,  they  pull  aga 
each  other ;  or,  each  man  holding  his  left  wrist' with  his  right  hand,  the  thi 
underneath,  seizes  with  his  left  hand  the  wrist  of  his  antagonist,  and  then  at 
word  **  wrestle,"  he  pulls  or  pushes  uniformly  or  by  jerks,  to  the  right,  to 
left,  forward,  to  the  rear,  upward  and  downward,  strivhig  to  displace 
antagonist. 

Furnished  with  appropriate  handles,  with  a  short  cord  attached,  they 
against  each  other,  each  striving  to  drag  his  antagonist  with  one  hand,  1 
with  both  hands;  and  then  three  wrestle  together  in  like  manner,  the  cci 
man  pulling  or  resisting  the  outer  two,  or  both  of  these  pulling  against  hh 
opposite  directions. 

Then  two  wrestle  in  a  sitting  posture.  Tliey  sit,  closing  the  legs,  feet  to 
and  sole  to  sole,  with  the  aforesaid  liandle  and  cord  between  their  feet,  an 
the  word  of  command  pull  away,  striving  to  raise  each  other.  As  soon  as 
is  raised  the  contest  ends,  and  the  victor  holds  the  handle  in  his  left  hand, 
instructor  then  makes  all  those  wrestle  together  successively  who  have  won 
handle,  until  only  two  remain,  and  then  ascertains  the  strength  of  these  tw< 
a  dynamometer,  and  makes  a  note  of  it. 

Tlie  last  of  the  elementary  exercises  are  those  of  traction,  or  drawing  ags 
each  other,  holding  on  by  a  rope,  either  in  pairs,  or  several  together  pul 
against  a  fixed  point,  which  may  be  a  dynamometer,  indicating  the  fore©  of 
combined  pull  resulting,  or  the  men  are  divided  into  two  squads  and  pull  ago 
each  other. 

As  most  of  these  exercises  admit  of  a  rh3'thm  or  cadenced  sound  emittec 
the  men  themselves,  this  vocal  accompaniment  is  strongly  recommended, 
certainly  gives  additional  animation  to  the  scene.  Indeed  the  culti\'ation  of 
voice  is  considered  eminently  essential  in  the  course  of  gymnastics.  Sing 
exerts  a  salutar}'  influence  on  the  chest,  and,  moreover,  it  is  incontestable  ' 
it  will  be  the  means  of  powerfully  acting  on  the  morale  of  the  French  sole 
by  teaching  him  songs  of  patriotic  and  martial  import.  The  sing^ng-lessa 
n*hich  I  was  present  was  particularly  interesting.  The  sj'stem  is  one  rece 
invented,  wherein  tlie  ordinary  notes  are  represented  by  arithmetical  x 
bers — thus  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  usual  space.  Pointing  by  na 
of  two  canes  to  each  representative  number  is  all  that  is  required  by  tia 
tftructor.    The  pupils,  about  300  men  and  officers,  intoned  the  notes  with  At 
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usable  precisioo.    When  the  iostructor  opened  out  the  canes  thej  made  a  cres- 
^^>xdo— AwelUng  to  the  loudest — and  when  ho  closed  tlicm  graduallj  it  was  a 
beautiful  diminuendo,  *'  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out."    There  was  then 
avLpg  a  concerted  piece  in  two  parts,  extemporized  by  the  highly-gifted  Com- 
indant,  who  figured  it  on  the  blackboard.    It  was  at  once  most  accurately 
^— iirat  and  second  so  admirably  concerted  that  tlie  whole  seemed  as  it  were 
^zx.  01^^  of  human  stops — alto,  tenor,  and  bass  most  harmoniously  blending. 
SsQch  are  the  elementary  gymnastics  of  the  course. 

IL  APPLIED  GYMNASTICS. 

The  exercises  of  applied  gymnastics  must  bo  directed  with  extreme  prudence. 
Core  must  be  taken  by  the  instructor  that  tlio  emulation  of  the  pupils  should 
**ot  degenerate  into  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  instigating  them  to  dangerous  efforts. 

■During  cold  weather  they  must  abstain  from  executing  leaps  that  require  vio- 
lent  efforts ;  at  all  times  those  who  are  not  perfectly  disposed  should  not  be 
^^<luired  to  leap  at  alL  Carelessness  and  inattention  to  tlio  rules  can  alone 
^^^^^ise  those  accidents  apprehended  in  these  exercises. 

The  dimensions  of  the  obstacles  to  bo  leaped  over  must  be  gradually  in- 
^*^«scd;  but  no  downward  leap  must  ever  exceed  sixteen  feet — five  meters. 
Such,  is  the  regulation ;  but  really  to  leap  down  sixteen  feet  seems  no  small 
***atter,  considering  that  the  height  of  an  ordinary  room — some  ten  or  twelve 
^^^t — would  make  Uio  nerves  tingle  if  we  Imd  to  leap  down  that  height ;  how- 
®^or,  the  French  soldiers  perform  such  leaps  with  ease,  and  therefore  we  must 
**^>ttclude  that  all  Anglo-Saxons  hero  or  elsewhere  can  ♦*  go  and  do  likewise." 

Xbc  words  of  command  are:  1.  Attention.  2.  Forward — leap — one,  two, 
tbreo.  At  the  second  word,  tlie  man  closes  the  points  of  the  feet ;  at  the  word 
One,  be  stoops  on  his  lower  extremities,  slightly  raising  the  heels  and  stretching 
^^^  •sums  to  the  rear,  the  fists  clenched ;  ho  then  rises  again,  the  arms  hanging 
'^•■t'UTally down.  At  the  word  two,  ho  repeats  the  movement;  at  three,  he  re- 
^^omtnences  tlie  same  movement,  stretches  the  hams  vigorously,  throwing  his 
^'^i^is  forward,  leaps  the  distance,  or  over  the  obstacle,  falls  on  the  point  of  his 
^^t,  stooping  down,  and  then  comes  to  attention. 

Tlie  same  principle  is  observed  in  all  leaping,  whether  to  a  height,  downward, 

^t  Ibrward  and  downward — the  only  diflerence  being  in  the  position  of  the 

**■*>»«.    In  leaping  upward,  tlie  arms  are  flung  overhead  to  aid  the  ascent — the 

■•*n©  in  a  downward  leap ;  but  if  the  leap  be  forward  and  downward,  the 

•teller  begins  witli  his  arms  in  advance,  and  then  places  tliem  perpendicularly 

for  the  fall.    The  reverse  takes  place  wlien  in  leaping  forward  and  upward. 

Thus  they  practice  leaping  in  every  possible  direction — upward  and  down- 
ward combined — upward,  forward,  and  downward — to  the  right  or  to  the  left — 
to  ihe  right  and  to  the  left  and  downward  combined — tlio  anus  being  directed 
^*scordingly.    They  leap  backward  precisely  in  the  some  direction.*?,  and  acconl- 
^  to  the  same  rules.    In  leaping  backward  from  the  top  of  a  wall,  the  man 
™t  takes  a  glance  at  tlie  descent,  turns,  closes  his  feet — the  heels  projecting 
over  the  wall,  stoops — the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  forward,  places  his 
"•Jwls  ouLnide  his  feet  and  seizes  the  edge  of  the  wall,  the  four  fingers  above, 
^  thumb  underneath,  and  thus  flings  himself  backward,  his  arms  overhead. 
When  tliere  is  width  as  well  as  deptli  in  the  backward  leap,  the  body  and  the 
*88  are  flung  off  ahuoat  horizontally. 
*he  running  leap  w  performed  iu  a  similur  manner — the  run  being  quickened 
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more  and  more  tip  to  the  moment  of  springiDg  forward.  Some  of  the  \etpi0 
■aw  perfbnned  were  Arom  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  Aa  a  complement  to  thetf 
leaping^  ezerdaes,  the  ground  maj  be  prepared  with  Tarious  objecta  to  leap  om 
■boh  aa  benches,  tables,  heaps  of  atones,  &c. 

The  men  are  also  progressivoly  practiced  in  all  theee  leaps,  carrying  thai 
arms  and  baggage.  In  such  cases  the  downward  leap  most  be  restricted  t 
thirteen  feet.  The  soldier  holds  his  rifle  balanced  at  the  trail  with  the  ffgt 
hand,  the  muzzle  sliglitly  raised,  so  as  to  prevent  it  firom  touching  the  groand 
he  holds  his  sword  (as  the  French  soldier  has  a  sword)  with  his  left  han 
When  the  soldiers  haye  become  famOiar  with  leaping,  the  difficulty  is  increase 
by  rendering  morable  first  the  point  of  departure,  and  then  the  point  of  tl 
fall,  and,  finally,  both  these  points  are  made  movabla  To  leap  from  «  body  i 
oscillation,  the  soldier  leaps  at  the  moment  when  the  body  is  sinking.  Thai 
is  great  danger  in  leaping  from  an  object  in  rapid  motion.  In  case  of  neoeaait 
the  soldier  must  face  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and  at  the  moment  of  qui 
ting  it  ho  must  lay  hold  of  it,  shortening  his  arms,  and  so  push  himself  bttd 
ward,  lengthening  his  arms. 

It  is  a  general  principle  that  in  leaping  from  a  height  of  any  extent,  the  8C 
dicr  should  avail  himself  of  anything  at  hand  to  diminish  the  shock  of  the  fall 

The  circumstances  in  which  leaping  must  be  resorted  to  arc  often  unforeaee 
and  require  prompt  decision ;  it  is  therefbro  important  that  the  men  shoiuld  1 
taught  the  following  principlea^useful  to  everybody*— to  apply  tliem  sponl 
neously  on  all  occasions: — 

I'lnt.  To  form  a  rapid  judgment  of  the  obstnble,  and  also  of  the  ground  i 
either  side.  Wo  scan  the  ground  in  advance  of  the  obstacle,  in  order  to  me] 
a  good  choice  of  a  footing  for  tlie  leap ;  if  the  ground  is  too  smooth  the  ft 
may  slip ;  on  soft  ground  there  can  not  be  a  good  footing  for  the  leap.  By  Boa 
ning  the  ground  beyond  the  obstacle,  we  select  our  landing-place,  and  we  fin 
see  what  difficulties  we  shall  meet  with.  A  difference  of  level  between  t 
point  of  departure  and  the  fall  modifies  considerably  the  extent  of  the  leapt 

Second.  During  the  leap  the  breathing  must  be  restrained,  and  the  air  wi 
which  the  lungs  have  been  previously  filled  must  be  expired  the  moment  tl 
man  reaches  the  ground. 

Third.  In  leaps  in  width  and  height,  fling  out  the  clenched  flats  in  the  dire 
tion  the  body  is  to  take,  so  as  to  augment  the  impulse  given  by  the  legs. 

To  prove  the  utility  of  this  principle,  the  men,  in  leaping,  sometimes  bold 
each  hand  a  grenade  of  two-pounds  weight,  or  a  four-pound  sliot ;  with  th 
auxiliary  the  width  of  the  leap  is  augmented. 

Fourth.  In  downward  leaps,  raise  the  arms  vertically  as  soon  as  the  bod 
bcgrins  to  descend,  in  order  that  the  body,  reaching  the  ground  on  the  point  o 
the  feet,  may  sink  vertically  without  losing  its  equilibrium.  If  a  man  leap 
into  water,  ho  places  his  arms  at  his  side,  his  hands  on  his  hips,  the  feet  dot 
together,  the  points  of  the  feet  lowered,  the  body  stiff  and  rigid. 

Fifth.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  leap  keep  the  arms  in  the  parallel  positiff 
they  liave  at  its  commencement,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  bod} 

SixVl  In  fon^'ard  or  wide  leaps  incline  the  body  forward,  in  order  that  tb 
oblique  action  of  the  legs  on  the  body  may  bo  more  efficient. 

Tlie  recommendation  to  precipitate  the  last  movements  of  the  run  preoediii| 
the  leap,  has  the  important  advantage  of  enabling  the  soldier  to  incline  his  bo^ 
as  much  as  possible. 
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Seventh,  Fall  on  the  point  of  the  feet,  the  legs  being  close  together,  bending 
the  articulations  of  the  body  from  above  downward,  in  order  that  the  shock 
not  transmitted  to  the  head  without  being  lessened  and  attenuated  by  nu- 
lerous  decompositions  of  the  force.    The  articulations  of  the  feet  concur  effl- 
OAcioualy  with  this  result,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  not  to  avail  ourselves  of 
bj  iklling  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  espedallj  the  heels,  as  previously  €fz* 


.jSigkth.   Avoid  too  rough  a  fall  by  giving  to  all  the  articulations  a  general 
L<i.  supple  "  setting  up,"  so  as  to  make  a  light  bound  on  landing. 
.^Tanth.   On  landing  avoid  all  useless  motion,  allow  the  muscles  to  relax ;  their 
zi.€anued  contraction  and  rigidity  would  interfere  with  the  body's  equilibrium. 
T*iiey  also  practice  leaping  with  poles.    These  are  of  different  dimensions^ 
ing  with  the  smallest — not  longer  than  the  rifle — and  finished  with  long 
fjrom  nine  to  twelve  feet  in  length.     He  then  seizes  the  pole  higher  or 
r,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  leap.    Of  course  perfect  success  in  this 
depends  greatly  upon  the  energy  of  the  effort,  and  the  long  and  rapid 
'by  which   it  is  preceded.     They  also  leap  with  two  poles  together  from  a 
the  poles  being  4)lanted  parallel  and  about  two  feet  apart. 
l5iaspension-bars  are  made  subservient  to  the  training  of  the  French  soldier, 
exercise  enables  him  to  use  his  body  as  he  pleases,  in  any  possible  posi- 
provided  he  can  get  hold  of  anything.     Its  beautiful  and  splendid  result  is 
z-sordinary  strength  of  arms,  legs,  hands,  and  fingers.    Indeed,  these  sosi- 
lions  of  the  body  by  the  hands,  the  elbow,  the  legs,  by  one  hand,  one  leg, 
■finger,  in  every  possible  position,  show  how  the  men  are  prepcured  for  the 
casualties  of  the  assault 
«y  climb  ropes  alter  the  manner  of  sailors,  and  horizontal  beams  are  raised 
^V'arious  heights  from  the  ground,  in  which  they  learn  to  preserve  a  perfect 
ibrium-r^tting,  moving  along  them  by  the  hands,  supporting  the  body, 
uioh  ig  free  to  fisLll,  and,  finally,  walking  erect  upon  them  like  a  rope-dancer 
^^out  his  balance-pole  I     In  these  ticklish  positions  they  meet  and  pass  each 
''-—simulate  a  fall  and  recover ;  the  beams  may  be  inclined  or  even  set  in 
*^*^n,  it  matters  not — they  hold  on  and  do  their  work  equally  well— and  drop 
^Qe  ground  without  injury. 
■*^^y  are  taught  to  pick  their  way  over  scattered  stones  or  stakes  driven  into 
^  ground ;  and  it  has  even  been  thought  expedient  to  teach  them  how  to  walk 
Systematically  on  stilte. 

Tli©y  npQ  taught  swimming — all  its  necessary  movements  before  they  go  into 

^  Water ;  and  many,  I  was  told,  strike  out  at  once,  at  the  first  trial,  thus 

^^^ng  the  phyffiological  or  anatomical  efficacy  of  the  well-considered  mode  of 

^^^.    In  the  water  they  are  practiced  in  performing  the  feats  required  in 

•**^al  warfare,  carrying  their  arms  and  accoutrements  in  a  variety  of  ways,  ao- 

^**^ing  to  the  supposed  circumstances  of  the  campaign. 

^f  course,  if  the  men  are  taught  to  swim  tliey  must  be  sent  regularly  into 

'"*  Water.    This  regulation,  therefore,  insures  personal  cleanliness — the  first 

^e  of  health,  which  is  much  needed  in  all  armies.    Tlie  morality  of  most 

•'Qiies  is  generally  above  the  average ;  it  should  naturally  be  less — as  nothing 

^^ucea  more  to  long  life  than  exercise,  regular  hours,  and  a  rational  discipline, 

»ttk  deaoliness,  personal  cleanliness  is  wanting,  and  we  have  to  deplore  the 

«»«q»iusefc 

With  a  view  to  escalading,  the  French  soldier  is  assiduously  trained  in  all  the 
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shifts  of  ladder-mounting — ^with  ladders  of  wood  and  ladders  of  rope — and  h  ^^ 
becomes  as  good  as  a  sailor  in  pulling  himsolf  up  a  rope^  either  looped,  knotte^^? 
or  smooth,  from  the  ground  to  anj  reasonable  or  unreasonable  height  If  ^ 
scaling-ladder  be  not  at  hand,  a  tent-pole  or  any  pole  will  do  to  enable  him  to  ge^^^ 
to  tlio  top  of  a  wall  or  the  crest  of  a  parapet  Ho  is  actually  taught  nine  differenlf^ 
modes  of  performing  this  achievement  so  flattering  to  the  ambition  of  the  Frendid 
soldier. 

The  scaling  of  a  represented  turret  was  something  beautiful  to  see.  "  In  thf 
twinkling  of  an  eje"  or  '^  done  in  no  time,"  can  alone  describe  the  rapidity  of 
the  exploit. 

Every  appliance  may,  however,  bo  wanting  on  certain  occasions  in  wi 
it  matters  not — ^the  French  soldiers  are  taught  how  to  mount  a  wall  withontS 
any  instrument  whatever — ^with  their  feet  and  the  hands  and  the  fingers  aKmeu^ 
Bullets  and  cannon  balls  leave  holes  and  indentations  in  the  hardest 
these  are  Topresented  on  the  walls  of  the  Gymnasium — and  thus  tliey 
this  hist  resort  of  the  resolute  and  determined  besiegers.  If  there  be  no 
— ^no  Tpoinis  dappui  for  the  ascent — ^what  then  ?  Why,  then  they  build  a  l>yra— 
mid  of  men — four  men  stand  as  a  base,  two  or  four  mgre  perch  themselves  imM 
the  shoulders  of  these,  and  then  one  mounts  to  the  top  on  the  shoulders  of  thetf 
latter  by  way  of  apex  I 

They  have  adopted  all  the  ietes  of  the  ireq>itey  as  performed  by  acrolMiti.^ 
These  tend  to  strengthen  the  arms  and  promote  that  self-reliance  and  oonfideneetf 
which  are  the  prime  elements  of  a  good  soldier.  Some  of  their  swinging 
with  the  trapeze  wore  prodigious,  from  one  end  of  the  long  gymnaaiuDi  to 
other,  where  they  alighted,  and  caught  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
to  the  ground,  with  hands  and  fingers,  by  mimic  bullet  holes,  as  before  deaoribed—^ 

Flyiug  leaps  on  and  over  a  wooden  horse  are  practiced  in  every  jiiiiiiiililiiB 
direction,  and  the  French  cavalry  are  required  to  bo  able  to  leap  oi^  their  hoi 
fh>m  the  rear  wliilo  galloping,  and  to  leap  over  a  hedge  or  barrier  together 
the  horses,  but  on  foot,  holding  the  reins  1    It  is  impossible  to  believe  tliat 
many  can  do  this;  but  that  is  the  aim,  and  the  higher  the  aim  the  grater  th». 
effort,  and  something  worth  having  is  sure  to  be  done,  even  if  we  fidl  of  tb^ 
highest  attainment. 

The  most  laborious  of  the  practices  is  probably  that  of  carrying,  at  the 
of  their  speed,  all  the  implements  of  war,  fascines,  sand-bags,  gabions,  proj< 
tiles,  &c,  whose  weight  is  progressively  increased  from  twenty  to  fifty  poonc 
They  must  also  practice  carrying  ladders,  beams,  caissons^  dragging  g^n- 
riages,  &c.,  and  they  arc  equally  habituated  to  carry  rapidly  and  skillfully  fi:^ 
wounded  from  the  field  of  battle,  by  placing  men  on  litters,  or  any  substitiz^^ 
at  liand,  in  the  gymnasium. 

Sword  exercise,  bayonet  exercise,  boxing  and  fencing  are  also  taught^ 
only  the  rudiments.    In  tlie  regiments  and  battalions  they  have  more  oppoi 
uities  of  perfecting  tlicmselves  in  those  accom|>lishment8. 

Such  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  military  gymnastics  of  the  French. 
300  various  fotes  and  practices  have  only  one  object  in  view,  preparation  foi^ 
possible  and  probable  casualties  of  war,  but  tbcy  have,  meanwhile,  the  pos  ^m.  ~ 
and  immediate  effect  of  giving  the  men  tbo  utmost  freedom  of  motion,  apC^^rm 
self-reliance,  and  that  very  useful  self-estimate  in  the  soldier,  namely,  ihr^  t^ 
is  superior  to  Qvory  other  in  the  world.    It  will  take  a  vast  deal  to  knocbr     c  1 
conceit  out  of  him. 


&EMARILS  ON  FRENCH  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 


English  Commissioners  in  tlieir  Report  on  "  The  best  Mode 
Reoi^ganizing  the  [English]  System  of  Training  Officers  for  the 
ific  Corps,  together  with  an  Account  of  Foreign  and  other 
SiAilitary  Edocation,"  close  with  the  following  general  remarks  on 
Military  Education : — 

following  summary  may  close  our  account  of  French  Military 
Sdiacation. 

X.  The  French  army  combines  a  considerable  proportion  of  officers 
lionally  educated,   with  others,   who  form  the  majority,  whose 
to  promotion  consist  in  their  serrice,  proved  ability,  and  conduct 
-third  of  the  officers  in  the  line,  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  scientific 
and  the  whole  of  the  staff,  receive  a  careful  professional  education ; 
remainder  are  taken  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  superior  offl- 
,  ftom  the  ranks.    But  it  was  stated  to  us  expressly  that  such  officers 
not  often  rise  above  the  rank  of  captain. 
2.  There  are  no  junior  military  schools  in  France,  and  no  military 
•^"Ucation  commences  earlier  than  sixteen.     This  is  the  very  earliest  age 
•*  ^rhich  pupils  can  be  received  at  the  Polytechnic  or  at  St  Cyr,  and  the 
**«t£a?age  is  later;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  Special  Corps,  strictly  pro- 
'^^siontl  education  does  not  begin  till  twenty  or  twenty-one.     The  best 
Preparation  for  the  military  schools  is  found  to  be  that  general  (in  France 
^^^^y  mathematical)  education  which  is  supplied  by  the  ordinary 
^<^HooIs  of  the  country,  directed  as  these  are  and  stimulated  by  the  open 
^**Diinations  for  admission  to  St  Cyr  and  the  Polytechnic 

^-  The  professional  education  for  commissions  in  the  line  is  that  given 

^  the  school  of  St  Cyr.    A  fair  amount  of  mathematics  is  required  at 

^^^'^nce,  but  the  chief  instruction  given  at  the  school  is  of  a  profes- 

®*Jal  character.     Active  competition,  however,  which  is  the  principle 

*1^  French  military  education,  is  kept  up  amongst  young  men  edu* 

ting  f^j.  ^jjg  ijjj^  Yyy  the  competitive  entrance  to  the  school,  by  the  sys* 

^^^  of  examinations  pursued  in  it,  and  in  particular,  by  the  twenty-five 

thirty  places  in  the  Staff  School  which  are  practically  reserved  for  the 

^  pupils  on  leaving. 

^,     •   In  the  Staff  School  itself  the  competitive  system  is  acted  upon ; 

''^  ure  strict  examinations,  and  the  pupils  are  ranged  in  the  order  of 

'^^t  on  leaving  the  College. 

18 
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6.  Tho  officers  of  artillerj  and  engineers  may  be  said  to  be  in  quite . 
peculiar  position  in  France,  owing  to  the  high  education  given  at  tb 
Polytechnic  School.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  preparatory  educatioi 
of  French  artillery  and  engineer  officers  is  ol  the  highest  scientific  chai 
acter.  We  have  already  spoken  largely  on  this  point,  and  need  do  n 
more  than  allude  to  it 

6.  We  may  remark,  that  preparatory  military  education  in  France  i 
mainly  mathematical — at  the  Polytechnic  almost  wholly  so.  The  literal 
and  classical  elements,  which  enter  so  largely  into  all  education  in  En| 
land  and  Prussia,  are  in  French  military  education  very  much  throw 
aside.  Lectures  in  military  history  and  literature  are  said,  howeTor,  i 
succeed  at  St  Gyr. 

7.  The  system  of  State  foundations  {Bouna)  existing  in  the  Poljtacl 
nic  and  St  Cyr,  and  affording  a  curious  parallel  to  the  military  found 
lions  in  the  Austrian  schools,  requires  some  notice.  Every  pupil,  in  b<y 
the  Polytechnic  and  St  Cyr,  who  can  prove  poverty,  is  entitled  to  SU 
support,  either  entire  or  partial.  At  the  present  time,  not  less  than  on 
third  of  the  students  in  each  of  these  schools  receive  such  maintensm 
The  system  of  civil  Bourses  is  of  old  standing  in  France ;  most  of  the 
were  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  They  were  renewed  and  greatly  d 
voted  to  military  purposes  by  Napoleon.  The  extent  to  which  they  a 
given  may  seem  excessive,  but  it  must  prove  a  powerful  inccntiye  ai 
asslstanqe  to  ta^t  ;  i , 

8.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  comparatively  little  prmctic 
teaching  in  the  School  of  Application  for  Artillery  and  Engineers 
Metz.  But  a  veiy  extensive  practical  training  is  in  (act  supplied  to  tlie 
officers  alter  they  enter  the  service,  remaining  as  they  must  do  with  tl 
troops  until  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  captain,  and  subsequent! 
being  employed  in  the  arsenals,  workshops,  fortified  places,  Ac. 

9.  The  French  have  no  "  senior  departments"  for  military  educatioi 
In  this  respect  their  practice  differs  fi*om  that  of  England  and  C^ermanj 
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MLITARY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  PRUSSIA.' 


L  OUTLINE  OF  HIUTART  STSTEK. 


-A.CC0RDINO  to  the  law  of  the  8rd  of  September,  1814,  which  is 
^*^e    l>a8is  of  the  present  military  organization  of  Prussia,  every 
-^■"Ussian  above  twenty  years  of  age,  is  bound  to  service  in  arms  for 
"^  defense  of  his  country. 

The  military  force  of  the  country  is  made  up  of  three  distinct 
^^ios,  and  the  whole  of  the  adult  male  population  is  distributed 
*niong  them.     It  consists  of, — 

I-    The  Standing  Army. 
^  ^^^-    The  National  Militia  or  Landwehr^  divided  into  two  portions, 
^^•»  t.lie  first  Zandwehr  and  th6  second  Landwehr. 
^  I  !•  The  Last  Reserve  or  Landsturm, 

*-     TTie  standing  army  is  composed  of  all  young  men  between 

^^^"ty  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.    The  period  of  service  in 

^*^^     of  war  is  for  five   years,  but  in  time  of  peace  the  young 

*^ic5rs  can  obtain  leave  of  absence  after  three  years'  service ; — they 

^**^^g  for  the  remaining  two  years  to  what  is  termed  the  "  reser\'e," 

^^^i-ving  neither  pay  nor  clothing,  and  they  arc  subject  to  be  re- 

*^^loci  if  war  should  break  out. 

Encouragement,  indeed,  is  given  and  advantages  held  out  to 

^^ce  men  to  stay,  and  to  take  a  new  engagement  for  an  additional 

^"^^^^  of  six  years ;  but  it  is  said  that  only  a  small  number  are  thus 

/*^-*^ined.     The  bulk  of  the  troops  are  men  serving  for  this  short 

^'^^  ;  and  there  are  many,  it  should  be  added,  whose  term  of  ser- 

^^   is  even  yet  shorter.     For  all  educated  young  men,  all,  that  is, 

^^>  pass  a  certain  examination,  are  allowed,  on  condition  that  they 

*^^^   for  their  own  equipment  and  receive  no  pay,  to  shorten  their 

^   *^*ice  from  three  years  to  one.     This  privilege  appears  to  be  very 

^*^€ly  used.     It  should  also  be  stated,  that  young  men  of  any  class 

^y  volunteer  to  perform  their  service  at  any  age  after  seventeen. 

TTie  Prussian  standing  army  amounts  at  the  present  time  to 

Compiled  from  the  "Reportf  SDd  Accompanying  Documents  of  the  Rojal  CommiMion 
^  ^Vnreifa  MlUtary  Education,"  1867. 
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About  126,000  men.  It  is  divided  into  nine  Anny-corps  or  corps 
d' Arm(§e,  one  of  which  is  nAmed  the  guArd,  And  the  others  Are  num- 
bered from  L  to  Yin.  In  CAoh  there  is  a  regiment  of  Artillery  and 
A  diFision  of  engineers.  A  regiment  of  Artillery  consists,  in  time  of 
poAce,  of  three  diTisions ;  CAch  division  of  one  troop  of  liorse  Artil- 
lery And  four  compAnies,  of  which,  one  is  Fortress  Artillery  with 
two-horsed  pieces.  EAch  regiment  hAS  thus  three  compAnies  for  the 
service  of  the  fortress  And  twelve  for  field  service.  The  whole  of 
the  Artillery  is  under  the  commAnd  of  a  generAl  inspector,  And  it  is 
divided  into  four  inspections.  An  engineer  division  is  composed  of 
two  compAnies.  There  Are  nine  engineer  divisions,  one  in  each 
Army  corps.  The  whole  Are  oommAnded  by  a  generAl  inspector, 
and  they  Are  divided  Into  three  inspections. 

The  promotion  in  the  PmssiAU  infAntry  And  CAVAliy  is  regimental, 
and  by  seniority,  up  to  the  rank  of  major;  After  tlmt  it  ia  by  selec* 
tion ;  And  An  officer  who  has  been  passed  over  two  or  three  times 
mAy  consider  thAt  he  hAs  received  An  intimAtion  to  retire  from  the 
service.  In  the  Artillery  the  promotion  is  by  regiments;  in  the 
engineers  it  is  general. 

IL  The  first  LAndwehr,  or  LAndwehr  of  the  first  summons  {de9 
eriten  aufyebots,)  consists  principAlIy  of  young  men  between  twenty- 
five  And  thirty-two  ycArs  of  Age,  who  enter  when  they  hAve  com- 
pleted their  period  of  service  in  the  stAnding  Army.  They  are 
caUed  out  once  every  year  for  service  with  the  divisions  of  the 
standing  Army  to  which  they  Are  AttAched,  for  a  period  vArying 
from  A  fortnight  to  a  month ;  And  they  mAy  be  sent  in  time  of  war 
on  foreign  service. 

Those  who  bAve  pAssed  through  the  first  Landwehr,  enter  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two  in  the  second  LAndwehr,  or  LAndwehr  of  the 
second  summons  {des  zweiten  au/gebots,)  They  Are  c Ailed  out  only 
for  a  very  brief  service  once  a  year.  And  they  can  not  At  Any  time 
be  ordered  out  of  the  country,  but  continue  to  form  a  pArt  of  th^ 
second  LAndwehr  until  they  Are  thirty  nine  yeArs  of  hge. 

III.  After  the  age  of  thirty-nine  a  Prussian  subject  belongs  to  thd' 
last  reserve  or  Landsturm,  and  can  only  be  summoned  to  service  in 
arms  upon  a  general  raising,  so  to  say,  of  the  whole  population ' 
when  the  conntry  is  actually  invaded  by  the  enemy. 

■  With  the  standing  army,  the  center  of  the  system,  all  the  otinHr 
forces  are  kept  in  close  connection.  For  every  regiment  of  the 
standing  army  there  is  a  corresponding  regiment  of  Landwehr,  And 
the  two  together  form  one  brigade.  In  the  IocaI  distribution,  every' 
village  and  hamlet  of  the  Prussian  dominions  belongs  to  a  certain 
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n^giment  of  Landwehr,  serving  with  a  certain  vegiment  of  th^ 
vny,  and  belonging  accordingly  to  one  of  the  nine  amvy  corps.' 

Such  is  the  military  organization,  which,  from  the  important  part 

P^jed  in  it  by  the  Landwehr,  is  sometimes  termed  the  Prassian 

-^ndmhr  system.     The  history  of  its  formation  is  romaritable,  and 

the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  creation  helped  also  to  create  the 

^'^^  peculiar  education  of  the  army. 

l*he  Prussian  Landtgehr  or  militia  is  not  of  modem  origin ;  in  its 
^^Ttn  at  least  it  is  but  a  revival  of  the  old  feudal  military  organiza^ 
^lon,  80  far  as  that  consisted  of  raising  the  country  en  masse,  instead 
^*   keeping  up  a  permanent,  trained,  and  limited  mihtary  force. 
'^'^'^toehr  or  Lands turm*  was  the  old  German  name  for  this  feudal 
^'"'^y,  before  the  system  of  standing  armies  was  begun  in  Europe 
y   Charles  VII.  of  France,  with  his  Scotch  regiments.     It  was 
*^^^*^bly  the  failure  of  the  trained  Prussian  annics — long  reputed 
^^^    models  of  military  discipline — in  the  attack  upon  France  in 
^  ^^>  and  still  more  signally  at  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  which  partly 
to  the  revival  of  the  Landwehr  as  the  peculiar  national  force  of 
The   means  by  which   Stein,   and   after  his  expulsion, 
horst^  called  it  into  activity,  was  a  master  stroke  of  policy 
-•^d^r  the  existing  difficulties  of  the  country.     The  following  out* 
^^  ^ay  be  sufficient  to  explain  its  effects  upon  education. 

'*^e  condition  which  Napoleon  had  exacted  at  Tilait — a  reduction 

t^ho  standing  army  from  200,000  to  40,000  men — would  have 

^"<5red  Prussia  at  once  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power.     It 

adroitly  evaded  by  the  plan  of  keeping  only  40,000  men  in 

at  one  and  the  same  time,  disbanding  these  as  soon  as  they 

disciplined,  and  replacing  them  constantly  by  fresh  bodies. 

the  whole  population  of  the  country  was  ready  to  rise  in  1819,- 

^    the  crisis  of  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Russia.     The  plan  was 

y  due  to  the  genius  of  Schamhorst,  whose  early  death  deprived 

ia  of  her  greatest  scientific   soldier.     The   Landwehr  then 

^ed  itself  a  most  efficient  force,  though  its  success  was  promoted 

^  ^ix^  national  enthusiasm,  which  must  prevent  our  taking  such  a 

^od  as  a  critcrioa  of  its  permanent  military  working.     Since  that 

^^  it  has  coAtinued  to  be  the  national  army  of  the  country. 

^^e  were  assured  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  Prusaiaa  army  sys^' 

by  which  almost  every  man  in  the  country  serves  in  hifl  turn 

^^r^«  ranks,  haa  had  a  tendency  to  improve  the  education  of  the 

^[^^^^rs.     It  seems  to  have  been  felt  that  the  officers  would  not  re* 

the  respect  of  intelligent  privates  unless  thoy  kept  ahead  of 
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them  in  education.  And  this  impresuon  appears  to  have  been  tbe 
badab'of  die  royal  edicts  passed  in  1816,  by  which  it  was  re(|aired 
that'  byerj^  Pnutbian  officer  should  pass  two  examinations  b^for^  re- 
ceiving his  commission,  one  to  test  his  general  education,  and  tlie 
other  his  professional  knowledge. 

U.  BISTOaiCAL  VIEW  OP  PRU88UX  MILITAIIY  EDCCATIOX.* 

The  Prussian  system  of  military  education  stands  in  close  ood* 
nection  with  the  general  education  of  the  country,  just  as  the  Pros- 
sian  military  organization  is  the  peculiar  creation  of  that  country's 
history.  And  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  army  and  in  its 
scientific  teaching  have  been  made  at  those  remarkable  periods 
when  w-e  should  most  naturally  have  looked  for  them — the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  liberation  war  of  1813—1814. 

The  leading  principles  of  Prussian  military  education  consist^ 
first,  in  requiring  from  every  officer  in  the  army  proof  of  a  fidr 
general  education  before  his  entrance,  and  of  a  fair  military  educa- 
tion afterwardei.  Secondly ,  they  encourage  a  higher  military  educa** 
tion  in  a  senior  school,  which  has  almost  exclusively  the  privilege  of 
supplying  the  stafil  \ 

In  this  requirement  of  a  fair  education,  both  general  and  military, 
universally  from  its  officers,  Prussia  stands  alone  among  the  great 
military  nations  of  Europe,  and  this  honorable  distinction  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  result  of  the  diffused  system  of  education  through- 
out the  country,  and  of  the  plau  adopted  by  Stein  and  Scharnhorst, 
to  make  the  officers  the  leaders  of  the  army  both  in  education  and 
in  military 'science. 

The  military  schools  of  Germany  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  llefonnation  wars.  Some  such  were  founded  by  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  the  great  political  and  military  genius  of  Germany  in  that 
century;  the  example  was  soon  imitated  in  Baden,  Sileaia,  and 
Ikunswick,  and  a  curious  sketch  of  military  education,  by  the  hand 
of  Duke  Albert  of  Brandenbui^,  has  been  lately  published  from 
the  Berlin  archives,  in  which  theology  and  mathematics  hold  the 
two  most  important  places. 

The  first  school  of  any  real  importance  was  founded  in  Colberg, 
by  the  great  elector,  Frederick  William,  in  1653.  This  had  con- 
stderable  success,  and  both  his  successors.  King  Frederick  and 
Frederick  William  I.,  improved  it  greatly,  and  finally  transferred  it 
to  Berlin.  It  was  the  time  (about  1705, 1706,)  of  the  great  advance 
in  military  engineering  under  Yauban  and  Cochom,  and  a  school 


*  The  chief  aiithoritj  for  thiit  ptper  in  a  very  detailed  account  of  lh«  StafT  School,  {KriegB* 
flchule,)  by  Friedliinder.  pp.  1-360. 
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for  engineering  was  founded,  in  which  some  of  their  pupils  had  a 

grest  share.     The  first  Prussian  trigonometrical  survey  also  dates  as 

early  as  1702;  that  of  England  was  not  begun  till  1784.     It  na^y 

indeed  be  said  that  the  scientific  arms  began  to  take  a  more  favor^- 

t>Ie  place  in  the  Prussian  army  about  this  time.     They  have  held, 

and  even  still  hold  in  some  respects,  a  less  distinguished  position  in 

^3^rm«Tiy  than  in  France,   England,  or  Sardinia;    and  the  first 

instance  of  an  artilleryman  being  made  a  general,  was  in  the  reign 

of   Frederick  William  I. 

On  Frederick  the  Great's  accession  he  found  several  military 
»<5hoo!8  in  existence.  These  had  been  chiefly  founded  by  his  eccon- 
"^^T^o  father,  who  had  a  passion  for  Cadet  Houses  and  cadets,  and 
''^oir  object  is  said  to  have  been  to  supply  an  education  to  the 
*^^^l>ility,  who  at  that  time  were  very  ill-taught  in  Germany.  After 
^^■^clerick*s  first  wars,  his  own  attention  was  much  occupied  by  the 
of  a  better  military  education,  and  he  continued  to  work  at 
^  subject  very  zealously  till  his  death.  His  example  on  this  point, 
til^^it  of  a  great  military  authority,  is  most  instructive,  since  his 
^^^j^ot  was  at  first  only  to  educate  cadets  be/are  their  entrance  to  Uie 
,  but  was  afterwards  extended  to  completing  the  education  of 
rs  already  on  active  service.  His  views  on  the  last  point  were 
out  by  Schamhorst  They  were  the  germ  of  the  present 
military  education. 
*t;  is  eiirious  to  observe  that  the  Austrian  Succession  War  and  the 
^ii  Years'  War,  the  first  great  wars  since  Louis  XIV.,  and  which 
e  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  periods 
"^^liich  scientific  military  education  made  a  great  step  in  Europe, 
^^reatiso  of  Marshal  Count  Beausobre's  on  the  subject  first  showed 
existing  want ;  it  is  entitled  ^  UtiUte  (Tune  JEcole  et  (Tune  Aca- 
i€  MUitaire.  avec  des  Notes,  ou  Pon  traite  des  Ecoles  Miiitaires 
^  i* Antiquiti,^^  It  attracted  great  attention  on  its  appearance. 
"^^^^  of  the  military  academies  properly  so  called,  date  from  about 
^fe  time.  The  earliest  warrant  for  Woolwich,  dates  in  1741.  The 
"*^^eresianum  of  Maria  Theresa  was  begun  at  Vienna  about  1748. 
^^e  first  French  school  was  the  celebrated  engineer  school  of 
^ezidres  founded  in  1749.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  old 
^litary  school  of  Paris  in  1751,  and  by  the  school  for  artiller}- 
^t  La  Fere  in  1756.  Frederick's  own  Bitief  Aeademu  dates 
from  1764. 

Frederick  began  this  institution  with  his  usual  energy,  immedi- 
ately on  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  "  My  fire  is  quenched," 
he  writes,  "  and  I  am  now  only  busied  in  improving  the  practice  of 
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my  men.  *  •  •  ♦  The  position  of  the  common  soldier  m 
be  left  as  it  was  before  the  war  began,  but  the  position  of  the  o 
cers  is  a  point  to  which  I  am  devoting  my  utmost  care.  In  order 
future  to  quicken  their  attention  whilst  on  service,  and  to  form  th 
judgment,  I  have  ordered  them  to  receive  instruction  in  the  art 
war,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to  give  reasons  for  all  they  do.  Sf 
a  plan,  as  you  will  see,  my  dear  friend,  will  not  answer  with  ev< 
one;  still  out  of  the  whole  body  we  shall  certainly  form  some  n 
and  officers,  who  will  not  merely  have  their  patent  as  generals 
show,  (die  nicht  bios  patentirte  Oenerale  vorstelfen,)  but  some  capac 
for  the  office  as  well."  He  had,  in  fact,  seen  with  great  admirat 
the  improved  military  school  recently  founded  by  Maria  There 
and  as  it  is  best  on  such  points  to  let  this  great  authority  be  lie 
for  himself,  we  shall  quote  his  o^n  words: — 

**  In  order  to  neglect  nothing  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  an 
the  Empress  founded  near  Vienna,  (at  Wiener  Neustadt,)  a  coU< 
where  young  nobles  were  instructed  in  the  whole  art  of  war.  i 
drew  to  it  distinguished  professors  of  geometry,  fortificati 
geography,  and  history,  who  formed  there  able  pupils,  and  made 
a  complete  nursery  for  the  army.  By  means  of  her  care,  the  m 
tary  service  attained  in  that  country  a  degree  of  perfection  whicl 
had  never  reached  under  the  Emperors  of  the  House  of  Austr 
and  a  woman  thus  carried  out  designs  worthy  of  a  great  man." 

His  letters  show  that  he  contemplated  an  improved  school,  a 
he  says  to  D*Alembert :  "  I  send  you  the  rules  of  my  acaden 
As  the  plan  is  new,  I  beg  you  to  give  me  your  honest  opinion  of  i 
Accordingly,  the  academy  was  founded.  We  will  describe  it  in  1 
own  words : — 

"An  academy  was  founded  at  the  same  time,  in  which  wc 
placed  those  of  the  cadets  who  showed  most  genius.  The  kr 
himself  drew  up  the  rules  for  its  form,  and  gave  it  a  plan  of  instn 
tion,  which  stated  the  objecto  of  the  studies  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  education  they  were  to  receive.  Professors  were  chosen  fire 
the  ablest  men  who  could  be  found  in  Europe,  and  fifteen  youi 
gentlemen  were  educated  under  the  eyes  of  five  instructors.  Th< 
whole  education  tended  to  form  their  judgment.  The  academy  w 
successful,  and  supplied  able  pupils,  who  received  appointments 
the  army."* 

This  school,  which  was  opened  in  1765,  was  Frederick's  on 
foundation  of  the  kind ;  he  was  occupied  with  it  incessantly.  T 
plan  of  its  studies  was  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand,  and  we  ha 

•**  Ilirtoire  de  mon  TempH."— CEurrw,  vl.,  p.  99. 
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many  of  his  letters  of  encouragement  to  its  pnpils  or  professors. 

Whether  he  is  writing  to  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  or  "  My  Lord  Marischal  *' 

£cith,  he  constantly  shows  both  his  well-known  attention  to  the 

economy  of  hb  new  school,  and  a  paternal  interest  in  his  young 

<2A<let8  and  their  teachers.* 

•  ^Accordingly,  both  in  professors  and  pupils,  the  new  institution 

gained  an  European  character.     Out  of  its  twenty-first  direc- 

no  less  than  ten  were  distinguished  foreigners;  one  of  the 

D^st  teachers  at  Berlin  was  D'Antoni,  a  distinguished  soldier  from 

Turin   institution  and  the  artillery  school  at  Alessandria^ 

s  which  were  still  the  representatives  of  the  military  science 

tJtke  great  Italian  generals,  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  of  Spinola, 

IdontecuculL 

is  institution  was  still,  as  it  would  appear,  upon  the  old  princi- 
of  juvenile  army  schools,  nor  does  Frederick  seem  to  have  set 
^oot  any  school  for  officers  after  entering  the  service.     But  he 
^•-•ioiitly  felt  strongly  the  need  of  improving  his  stafi*  officers,  and 
^^^Isisg  th^  science  of  his  artillery  and  engineers.     Thus  we  find 
ireferring  to  the  French  engineer  school  at  Mezi^rcs ;  and  he 
vored  to  raise  the  intelligence  and  education  of  his  officers. 
y,  however,  be  suspected  that  the  spirit  of  the  "  Potsdamer 
ie,"  as  it  was  called,  became  gradually,  and  particularly  after 
^'^^^ierick's  death,  too  literary  and  speculative  to  suit  the  rough 
^^Ic  of  war ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  some  defect  of 
^^  Idnd  is  still  traceable  in  the  excessive  amount  of  teaching  and 
abstract  nature  of  some  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  staff 
CK)1  at  BerUn. 
^vi.ch  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Schamhorst,  the  virtual 
or  of  the  present  system  of  army  education,  and  whom  the 
iana  still  regard  as  their  first  authority  on  that  subject.     "  In- 
tion  is  given,"  he  says,  ^*  at  the  military  school  in  all  literature, 
philosophy,  and  in  .many  various  sciences.     Frederick  seems  to 
^^  wished  to  lay  in  it  the  foundation  of  the  education  at  once  of 
officer  and  of  a  learned  man.     Few  men,  however,  are  able  to 
^^cel  at  once  in  various  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  the 
^^irest  means  to  do  so  in  one  is  not  to  attempt  it  in  manyy 

^^  *IIe  (iTes  himself,  in  hit  forcible  style,  the  reasons  for  his  attention  to  early  military  schools. 
"^^t  bad  found  his  young  nobility  excessively  averse  to  such  education.  "  They  shrink  from 
^  ^  anny,"  be  sahl,  *'  because  in  this  country  it  is  a  real  training  for  the  character.  Nothing 
^^jMssed  over  in  a  young  oflScer ;  he  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  prudent,  regular,  and  sensible 

^^nduct. This  is  precisely  what  they  dislike,  and  one  still  hears  the  absurd  and 

^^Molent  expression,  ^  If  ny  boy  will  not  work,  he  will  do  none  the  worse  for  a  soldier.* 
^tfl^  he  may  do  for  a  mere  man-at-arms  (fantaasin^)  but  not  for  an  officer  fit  to  be  advanced 
^  tiie  hiffhcsc  commands,  the  only  end  of  a  good  soldier's  life,  ud  which  requires  a  really 
%xteiMlTe  kDowledffe.*'~(Ettvre«,  iz.,  117, 120. 
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We  haye  referred  to  Frederick  and  his  school  rather  to  show  tl 
interest  he  felt  in  military  education,  than  becaoae  his  inatitatic 
was  very  important^  Military  education  was  still  Tcry  imperfiw 
and  it  completely  languished  in  Pmasia  till  Schamhont  efltabliab 
it  on  its  present  footing. 

Schamhorst  was  himself  an  Hanoverian,  but  entered  the  Prnaai 
sen-ice,  and  had  seen  by  experience  the  defects  of  their  system 
the  campaigns  of  1*792,  1793,  and  1805.  He  had  long  devot 
especial  attention  to  military  education  and  to  all  the  scientific  pi 
of  his  profession.  Along  with  Blucher  and  Gneisenau,  he  waa  c< 
sidered  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  army,  and,  on  the  exhausti 
of  Prussia  after  Jena,  he  waa  selected  to  remodel  its  whole  syste: 
He  did  not  lire  to  complete  his  work,  having  been  killed  early 
1812 ;  but  his  statue  near  the  bridge  at  Berlin,  remarkable  for  : 
noble  and  thoughtful  expression,  records  the  gratitude  of  Prussia 
its  greatest  scientific  soldier. 

"  The  perfection  of  the  French  military  oiganization,"  aays  ll 
Alison,  appeared  to  him  in  painful  contrast  beside  the  nuxnerc 
defects  of  that  over  which  he  presided.  •  •  •  ♦  Boldly 
plying  to  the  military  department  the  admirable  principles  by  wh. 
Stein  had  secured  the  aficctions  of  the  burgher  classes,  he  tha 
open  to  the  whole  of  the  citizens  the  higher  grades  of  the  ara 
from  which  they  had  been  hitherto  excluded.  ♦  •  *  ♦  ^ 
every  department  of  the  public  service  underwent  his  searcW 
eye." 

The  work  began  with  the  commission  of  1807,  of  which  l^ 
Stein  and  Schamhorst  were  members.  And  the  regulation  of  Ifl 
laid  down  the  principle  broadly,  that  the  only  claim  to  an  offia  * 
commission  must  be,  "in  time  of  peace,  knowledge  and  educati^ 
in  war,  courage  and  conduct" 

On  these  principles,  during  the  next  three  years,  Schamhorst  1 
the  foundations  of  the  present  education,  lie  abolished  most^ 
the  existmg  juvenile  schools,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  C» 
Houses,  intended  almost  solely  for  the  sons  of  officers.  He  chaa^ 
the  previous  war  school  into  a  sort  of  school  d'Elite^  consisting' 
a  senior  and  junior  department,  in  which  the  younger  soldiers  of 
arms  were  to  be  imbued  with  such  knowledge  as  might  give  them 
scientific  interest  in  their  profession,  and  in  which  senior  office- 
(abo  of  all  arms)  were  to  have  a  higher  course  of  a  similar  natur 
success  in  which  was  to  form  a  recoxumendatiou  for  employment  c 
the  stafil  He  began  the  plim  of  the  division  schools,  where  all  ckz 
didates  for  commissions,  but  not  yet  officers,  might  conduct  thes 
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liRtary  studies  along  with  the  practice  of  their  profession.     Its 

idea  ^ras  to  make  some  military  study  necensary^  and  successftil 

lidy  honorabUj  in  the  army.     Finally,  he  began  the  present  system 

careful  examination  on  entering  the  army. 

The   following  historical   notice   of  the  origin   and   successive 

ohanges  of  the  division  schools  is  taken  from  a  communication  by 

C?oI.  Von  Holleben,  and  a  member  of  the  General  Inspection  of 

l^Xilltary  Instruction  to  the  English  Commission. 

The  cabinet  order  of  the  (5th  of  August,  1808,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  military  education.     It  regulates  the 
**Jpp ointment  of  Swordknot  ensigns  and  the  selection  of  officers,  and 
<loclalires  that  the  only  title  to  an  officct's  commission  in  time  of 
J>cvaoe  shall  be  professional  knowledge  and  education,  and  in  time  of 
"^'^''^a.i'  distinguished  valor  and  ability. 

Tlic  cabinet  order  of  the  6th  of  August,  1808,  could  only  come 
S^^^^clually  into  operation ;  the  system  of  military  examinations  had 
^<>  13C3  created,  and  the  educational  institutions  had  to  receive  a  new 
'S'^^^zation,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  general  officer.  Four 
irincial  boards  of  examination  were  successively  established,  and 
"tljc  1st  December,  1809,  a  body  of  instructions,  still  very  vague 
^"^^  <i    ^neral,  was  issued  for  their  guidance. 

cabinet  order  of  the  8rd  of  May,  1810,  remodeled  the  military 

ols,  directing,  in  addition  to  the  cadet  schools  at  Berlin  and 

^^^^^X^e,  the  formation  of  three  military  schools  for  Swordknot  en- 

^*S^^^^,  (P  or  tepee- Fdhnriche^  one  at  Berlin  for  the  marches  {Die 

"^^^^^•it^,)  and  Pomerania,  a  second  at  Kcinigsbcrg,  for  east  and 

^^t  Prussia,  and  a  third  at  Breslau,  for  Silesia;  and  the  formation 

^  military  school  at  Berlin  for  officers.     All  these  institutions 

^"^'cs  placed  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 

^^1-  Von  Diericke,  who  had  also  the  special  superintendence  of  the 

^'^"fds  of  examination.     A  board  of  military  studies  was  created 

^^  intrusted,  under  his  control,  with  the  task  of  carrying  the  regu- 

^^ions  into  eflfect. 

before,  however,  the  new  institutions  attained  to  any  stability  the 
^^^  years  of  1818 — 14 — 15  inten-ened,  and  the  operations  of  the 
^Oard  of  examinations  ceased. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  directions  were  given  that  the 

^laminations  should  recommence,  with  an  equitable  consideration 

^f  the  claims  of  the  Landwehr  officers,  ensigns,  and  other  young 

Ipcrsons  who  had  grown  up  during  the  war. 

At  first  there  was  only  one  board  of  examination  at  Berlin,  with 

large  ^^retionary  powers  as  to  their  mode  of  procedure.     In  April, 

19 
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1816,  a  cabinet  order  was  iBsned  to  form  boards  of  examinatum  f€ 
the  Swordknot  at  every  brigade,  as  the  present  divisions  w^re  tlic 
called,  besides  the  existing  board  at  Berlin,  for  the  examination  fi 
an  officcr^s  commission. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  nine  boards  of  examination,  t] 
board  of  military  studies,  by  an  order  of  January,  1816,  directs 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  every  brigade,  and  attempted 
gradually  regulate  the  instruction  they  gave.  The  schools  eontaiiM 
two  classes,  the  lower  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  Swordknot,  tl 
higher  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  rank  of  officer.  As,  howeivi 
no  standard  of  attainment  was  required  for  admission  into  tl 
schools,  their  instruction  had  to  commence  with  the  first  elemei^' 
and  was  charged  with  more  work  than  it  could  perfi>rm.  Tl 
weaker  scholars  stayed  two,  three,  or  more  years  in  the  lower  oUu 
and  the  education  of  the  better  scholars  was  impeded. 

"During  this  and  the  following  period  the  authority  over  tbe  e 
amination  boards  (the  Prassidium^)  was  distinct  f^om  that  over  t] 
schools,  (the  general  inspection,)  and  it  was  not  till  later  that  ba' 
authorities  were  vested  in  a  single  person.  This  division  of  powei 
intended  to  secure  the  independence  and  impartiality  of  the  exai 
inations,  led  to  the  result  that  the  two  authorities  were  occa^ona) 
led,  from  a  difference  of  principles,  to  labor  in  different  directioii 
Still,  in  the  in&ncy  of  military  education,  the  rivalry  it  occaaioxM 
was  favorable  to  a  rapidity  of  development. 

An  order  of  the  16th  of  March,  1827,  added  French  to  f 
studies  for  the  ensigns*  examination,  and  fixed  a  higher  standard 
attainments  in  military  sciences  for  the  officers'  examination. 

Neariy  at  the  same  time,  a  cabinet  order  of  the  27th  of  Marc 
1827,  directed  that  there  should  be  only  one  class  for  Swordkn 
ensigns  in  the  division  schools,  and  that  after  October,  1820,  ti 
candidate  should  obtain  a  testimonial  of  fitness  for  tbe  rank  < 
Swordknot  ensign  previous  to  admission  as  a  student. 

Accordingly  young  men  had  to  bo  prepared  for  examinatioi 
for  the  Swordknot  at  their  entrance  into  their  corps,  or  migli 
prepare  themselves  by  private  studies  and  instruction  during  tkel 
service. 

Hie  task  of  the  schools,  still  very  comprehensive  embracing  al 
the  liberal  sciences  as  well  as  the  military,  was  accomplished  durini 
this  period  in  two  courses  of  nine  months,  in  a  higher  and  a  k>wa 
class. 

A  cabinet  order  of  the  31st  of  January,  1837,  introduced  the  en 
trance  examination,  instead  of  the  examination  for  the  Swordkioi 


il  being  declared  that  every  candidate  for  tlic  coramisiion  of  aa 
oiiicer,  after  hid  reception  into  a  corps,  should  prove  in  an  cxaraiuar- 
tion  his  possession  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for  a  Swordknot  fax- 
^'^'gricy  before  his  actual  appointment.     At  the  same  time  a  regular 
tion   of  the  ministry  of  war,  of  the  iVth  of  December  1836,  re- 
imodeled  and  more  precisely  defined  both  the  entrance  (Swordknot 
e^-xisi^n)  examination,  and  that  for  the  commission  of  an  officer^' 
71113  regulation,  while  it  essentially  modified  the  instruction  given 
^^^  t.lie  division  schools,  furnished  them  at  the  same  time  with  a  moce 
^*^r±mii  clue  for  their  guidance.     The  preparation  of  youths  for  the. 
^  ^^'^ordknot  examination  during  their  service  in  the  corps  was  disx 
^OK^tiQued.     But  the  standard  of  the  entrance  examination  was  still 
low,  requiriog  only  a  small  portion  of  the  branches  of  a  general 
education,  and  that  not  in  the  shape  in  which  they  are  taught 
<=>u.T  gymnasia.     Hence  the  evil  result,  that  young  men,  previous, 
iir  entrance  into  a  corps,  had  usually  to  prepare  for  the  mili- 
profession  at  private  institutions  instead  of  at  the  gymnasia^ 
DLevertheless  brought  with  them  a  very  defective  amount  of  pre- 
»ry  tndning ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  the  officers*. 
^^^^►XTki nation  were  very  multifarious.     It  still  required  the  general 
ickstic  sciences  by  way  of  formal  education,  and  the  military 
ties  as  a  special  education  for  the  military  profession.    Thus  the 
^**k^  ^f  the  division  schools  continued  overwhelming,  and  an  aim 
set  before  them  which  they  could  not  attain, 
regulation  of  the  4th  of  February,  1844,  reformed  simultane- 
the  whole  system  of  military  examination  and  education. 
The  views  which  guided  these  reforms,  the  improvements  and 
kDtages  which  were  hoped  to  be  thereby  obtained,  were,  in  gen- 
■^^  the  following : — 
^*  .Tlie  military  profession,  Jike  every  other,  requires  a  general 
~^*iOol  education  intended  generally  to  cultivate  the  mind,  distiaict 
^^^ix  the  subsequent  special  and  professional  education  for  whiplx 
•^  termer  is  the  necessary  groundwork. 

Tbe  fonner  ia  tested  in  the  examination  for  the  Swordknot,  the. 
^^*^*  in  the  officers*  examination. 

^«  The  preparatory  education  required  from  the  candidate  for  a 
?^o^j|Jtno4  ia  the  fujBcAion  of  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country. 
^"^^ttkiag  bot  what  they  can  impart  is  required,  and  from  consider!^ 
^^"^  «f  .the  youthful  age  of  the  candidates  (seventeen  years,)  the 
**^ount  of  preparatory  training  required  is  not  the  attainment  o( 
^^  highest  class  of  the  gymnasium,  but  only  that  required  for  ad- 
»li\inio  tbe.  Prima. . 
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3.  The  required  previous  training  not  only  gives  the  candidate  a 
more  certain  basis  for  his  subsequent  military  education,  bat,  as 
being  the  groundwork  of  all  professions,  leaves  him  afterwards  at 
liberty  to  cultivate  the  special  knowledge  requisite  for  any  profes- 
sion that  he  may  prefer. 

4.  The  division  schools  are  freed  from  a  multifarious  course  of  ia- 
struction  in  the  scholastic  sciences,  a  task  beyond  their  power ;  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  majority  of  scholars  were  very  little 
advanced  in  formal  and  general  education,  and  but  superficially 
grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  professional  sciences,  while  they 
speut  years  in  being  drilled  for  an  examination^  instead  of  being 
educated  for  life. 

6.  If  the  division  schools  have  an  able  staflf  of  military  teachersy 
they  can  give  a  good  professional  education.  The  younger  ofiioers, 
even,  if  they  never  received  the  full  training  of  the  gymnasiunij 
may  still,  by  their  professional  training,  raise  themselves  above 
their  subordinates,  (a  class  in  Prussia  often  highly  educated,) 
and  are  started  with  aa  excellent  preparation  for  their  professioxial 
career. 

6.  By  the  amount  of  liberal  education  required  in  the  examioa* 
tion  for  the  Swordknot,  the  friends  of  those  destined  for  the  military 
profession  are  admonished  to  provide  them  an  education  equal  to 
that  received  by  the  members  of  other  professions. 

7.  By  the  method  pursued  in  the  examinations  the  power  is  re- 
tained of  raising  or  lowering  the  standard  according  to  circum- 
stances. When  the  supply  of  olficers  is  deficient,  the  standard  can 
be  lowered ;  at  other  times,  as  at  present,  it  may  be  raised.  Since 
the  above-mentioned  reguktions,  the  following  essential  alterations 
have  been  introduced : — 

1.  The  examination  for  the  Swordknot  is  again  placed  after  ad- 
mission into  the  corps,  but  no  one  can  be  admitted  to  attend  the 
division  schools  without  a  testimonial  of  fitness  for  the  rank  of 
Swordknot  ensign. 

2.  A  testimonial  of  fitness  for  the  university,  i.  «.,  to  have  passed 
the  abituricnt  examination,  dispenses  with  the  examination  for  the 
Swordknot.  In  consequence  of  this  rule  fifty  abiturients  on  an 
average  annually  enter  the  army.  These,  as  well  as  the  soleotaner 
of  the  cadet  corps,  must  be  considered,  in  point  of  scientific  educAr 
tion,  an  excellent  supply  of  officers.  From  the  powerful  impulse 
that  military  instruction  has  received  in  the  lai^t  fifty  years,  it  nuiy 
be  expected  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  candidat<^  for  mi 
officer's  commission,  instead  of  passing  the  Swordknot  exaniiuatioiii 
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vill  tftve  to  bnng  the  finished  training  of  the  gymnasium  ;  in  other 
W'ords,  to  have  passed  the  abiturient  examination. 

3,  Instead  of  the  seventeen  division  schools  there  are  now  by  the 
regulation  of  1844,  only  nine,  and  a  further  reduction  of  their 
livimber  to  four  or  three  is  contemplated,  with  an  improvement  of 
staff  of  teachers  and  a  stricter  supervision  of  the  scholars. 


m.  enrsmi  or  militabt  edccatioic  and  promotion. 
e  standing  army  composed  in  the  manner  and  under  the  cir- 
<it^xn»tance8  already  described,  is  supplied  with  officers  who  must 
^ae^-vo  a  good  general  education,  and  have  served  in  the  ranks,  or  have 
ot^'ta-incd  a  certain  amount  of  professional  instruction.  The  usual 
^ir^Be  is  as  follows: — 

^IToung  men  obtain  a  nomination  from  the  colonel  of  a  regiment. 
ia  nomination  admits  them  merely  to  ser\'icc  in  the  regiment  as 
vates,  with  a  recognition  of  their  being  candidates,  aspiranten  or 
X^imnts,  for  the  rank  of  officer.  Before  they  obtain  that  rank,  the 
o^ng  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  They  must  pass  an  examina- 
in  the  common  subjects  of  a  good  general  education,  such  as 
»ons  of  well-bom  or  wealthy  civilians  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
^.  They  must  serve  six  or  nine  months  with  the  troops ;  they 
^  attend  nine  months  at  a  division  school,  or  tweU^  months  in 
th^  artillery  and  engineer  school,  where  they  receive  a  course  of 
*I>^c2iHl  military  instruction ;  and  they  must  pass  an  examination  in 
I^*^^>^5e«8ional  subjects  before  a  board  sitting  at  Berlin.  They  are 
eligible  for  a  vacancy.  In  order  to  obtain  a  commission  they 
further  the  recommendation  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment, 
is  obvious  to  remark,  that  in  obtaining  a  commission  in  the 
ian  service  the  candidate's  chance  depends  greatly  on  the 
^Commendation  of  the  colonel  and  the  after  assent  of  the  officers. 
*^^  effect  of  this  is  to  maintain  an  exclusive  character  in  the  anny. 
-^v>ove  two-thirds  of  the  commissions  are  obtained  by  the  course 
^^acribed  above;  the  remainder  are  granted  to  those  who  pass 
^^^oiigh  the  cadet  schools. 

^  Of  these  there  are  five  altogether,  four  junior  establishments, 
^Mnatcd  in  certain  provincial  towns,  and  one  senior  or  upper  school 
^t  Berlin,  to  ii^hieh  the  others  are  merely  preparatory.  They  arc  all 
^pported  by  the  state ;  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
tibiklron  of  meritorious  officers  in  want  of  assistance ;  but  thev  are 
^iio  open  to  others.  With  the  exception  of  the  highest  class  of  the 
upper  school,  the  Selecta  above  mentioned,  the  instruction  given  is 
of  ft' perfoctiy  general  character,  and  there  is  no  obligation  even  for 
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those  who  have  received  the  most  ample  pecaniary  assistance  tc 
enter  the  military  profession.  The  discipline,  however,  is  military 
the  teachers  are  mostly  officers,  the  pupils  are  regularly  drilled,  anc 
most  of  them  actually  go  into  the  army.  This  they  do  in  ordinar 
oases  without  going  through  the  highest  or  select  class  in  which  pre 
fessional  instruction  is  given ;  they  merely  pass  the  same  prclimiiiar 
examination  as  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  colonels  of  reg 
ments ;  they  enter  the  army  without  their  commissions,  and  have  t 
ohtain  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  candidates,  by  servin 
six  or  nine  months  with  the  troops,  and  by  following  their  profe! 
sional  studies  in  the  division  or  artillery  and  engineer  schoola,  an 
by  passing  the  officers^  or  second  examination  before  the  exaininin 
board  at  Berlin.  Tliosc  who  do  remain  to  go  through  the  highei 
or  select  class  receive  their  professional  instruction  in  it  instead  o 
in  the  division  or  artillery  and  engineer  schools,  and  they  ai 
examined  for  their  commissions  by  the  board  while  still  at  the  cade 
school. 

Thus,  in  the  course  usually  followed,  three  requisites  are  oxactec 
in  Prussia  before  a  commission  is  given ;  first,  a  good  general  educa- 
tion ;  secondly,  some  actual  militar}'  service ;  and,  thirdly,  profe» 
sional  knowledge  gained  by  something  like  a  year  of  militar}'  stady 
But  the  military  service  is  not  required  from  the  upper  tlurti 
students  of  the  Selecta  of  the  Cadet  House. 

It  will  be  well  to  mention,  at  the  commencement,  the  names  oi 
the  two  examinations.  The  first,  the  preliminary  examination 
merely  testing  the  general  education,  admits  to  a  particular  grad< 
among  non-commissioned  officers;  those  holding  it  rank»betweci 
sergeants  and  corporals,  and  in  consideration  of  their  being  can 
didates  {aspiranien)  for  a  conmiission  wear  a  different  sword-knot 
and  hence  have  the  name  of  Sword  knot  ensign  or  Portepie-fahnrkh 
Tlio  first  or  preliminary  examination  is  accordingly  called  tin 
Portepeefdhnrich  examination.  Tlie  second,  the  professions 
one,  is  the  officers'  examination,  for  the  commission  of  secom 
lioutentant. 

These  two  examinations,  for  the  grade  of  Purtepie-fdhnrich  am 
for  the  officer's  commission,  are  cither  conducted  or  controlled  b^ 
the  Supreme  Militar}-  examinations  Board,  (Ober-Militair-Examina 
tious'Commissi^m)  in  Berlin,  a  body  partly  composed  of  militar 
ofKcers,  partly  of  eminent  civilians. 

The  various  examining  boards,  the  central  and  the  local  ones 

which  conduct  these  two  examinations,  are  quite  independent  of  th< 

•  military  schools,  and  were  fonnerly  presided  over  by  a  dificren 
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Ixead ;  but  in  order  that  the  system  should  be  uniformly  carried  out, 
^Niid.  as  Colonel  von  Hollebcn  expresses  it,  that  "  the  examinatiowf 
9Ao^d  esfereUe  a  salutary  influtnce  on  educatiouy  and  that  thtir 
standard  should  he  adjusted  to  the  capacities  of  the  schools, ^^  they 
b&vo  now  been  placed  under  the  same  control  as  the  military 
««Hoola. 

1*hc  whole  department  of  military  education  is  therefore  now 
the  control  of  a  single  high  functionary,  bearing  the  title  of  the 
inspector  of  the  military  schools,  military  education,  and 
ilitary  studies  (das  Militair  Erziehungs-und-Bildungswcseny)  who 
<?'l>orts  direct  to  the  king  on  all  subjects  relating  to  examination 
^cl  instruction.     He  submits  his  proposals  on  matters  of  adminis- 
to  the  minister  of  war,  who   issues  the  necessary  orders 
the  boards  charged  with  the  financial  control  of  tlie  various 


le  general  inspector  is  assisted  by  a  supreme  council  or  board 
ilitary  studies,  composed  of  field  officers  5f  the  general  staff 
^«ici  of  the  special  arms,  the  directors  of  the  war  school,  of  the 
^^pi'cjme  board  of  military  examinations,  of  the  artillery  and  engi- 
ixooi-f)  school,  the  commander  of  the  cadet  corps,  some  of  the  con- 
*'ilt;^tive  assessors  (  Vortragenden  Rdthen^)  of  the  minister  of  worship, 
^^^  of  individuals  selected  from  the  general  body  of  learned  men 
Cpr-ofessors.) 


principal  miUtary  schools  of  Prussia  may  be  dinded  into 
*^v^*    classes: — 


Those  which  give  a  good  general  education  to  the  sons  of 
**^^*^toriou8  oflScers,  but  which  are  open  to  others,  such  as — 

^  •  The  Cadet  Houses  or  Cadet  Schools  ( Cadetten-Hduser^)  which 
a  certain  amount  of  instruction   in  military  professional 
0«ct8. 

-*  I  Such  as  supply  professional  instruction  to  young  men  who  are 
^*^<3idatcs  for  the  rank  of  officer  in  the  Prussian  army.     These 


^-  Tlie  Division  Schools  {Divisions- Schule,)  nine  in  number,  one 
**  ^i*ch  army  corps. 
^^    The  artillery  and  engineers  schools  in  Berlin. 
^•t-  Those  which  afford  professional  instruction  to  officers  already 
Q  service,  to  qualify  them  for  special  duty,  limited  to — 
^    "*•    The    War    School    or    Staff    School     (KrieoS'Schale,)     in 

*  Those  intended  to  give  special  instruction  for  the  training  of 
^Ogmmisaioned  officers  and  men.     Such  as — 


*^    ti 
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5.  The  School  Division  or  Non-commiasioned  Officers  School 
[Sehulahtheilungi,)  at  Potsdam. 

G.  The  Regiineotal  Schools  (RtffimaiU  utuf  Batailioni  Sehulen.) 

7.  'The  Maaic  and  the  Swimming  BchooU,  and  the  Central  Gym- 
nastic School  in  Beriin  (Ctntral  Tum-AtultUt.) 

8.  The  Veterinary  School  {ThierarxeneUckulf.) 

V.  Those  intendod  to  gire  gratnitoas  education  to  the  children, 
boys  and  girls,  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers,  whoae 
paronts  are  too  poor  to  provide  for  them.     Such  are, — 

9.  The  Military  Orphan  Houses  {MUilair-WaiKnAaiiter,)  at  Ab- 
naburg,  Potsdam,  and  Pretzsch. 

10.  Tbo  schoob  for  soldiers'  children. 

In  addition  to  these  might  be  mentioned  the  Medical  Institutiois 
particularly  the  Frederick-William's  lostitution  at  Beriin,  and  the 
Knight  Academy  {Riller'Aeademie,)  or  Noble  School,  in  Liegnitz. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  state  of  the  military  schools  in  1 856, 
appears  to  be  as  follows: — 
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Or  about  £38,236  annually,  exclusive  of  the  chaise  for  buildings 
and  repairs,  and  the  original  outlay  for  their  first  eslablisbment. 
The  pay  of  the  student  officers,  and  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
military  professors  and  teachers,  are,  however,  drawn  from  their 
corps,  so  that  the  above-mentioned  seems  only  to  include  the  extra 
pay  granted  to  the  professors,  &c. 

The  expenses  of  the  Non-com  missioned  Officers  School,  of  the 
mijilary  orphan  houses,  and  of  the  schools  for  soldiers'  children,  are 
not  given  in  the  printed  paper  from  which  these  details  have  been 
extracted. 
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nr.    BXAinNATIONS — GENERAL   AND   PROFESSIONAL — FOR   A    COM3US6ION. 

Two  examinatioxis,  one  in  general  and  the  oiher  in  profesaional 

bowledge  are  required  of  aU  candidates  for  a  comniiasion  upon  or 

^on  after  their  entrance  into  the  army,  unless  they  can  bring  a 

certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  the  regular  course  of  a 

gymnasium,  in  i^hich  case  they  are  excused  from  the  first. 

These  two  examinations,  through  which  alone  admission  is  oh* 
tamed  to  the  rank  of  officer,  are  so  important,  and  hold  so  promi- 
Dent  a  position  in  the  Prussian  military  system,  that  wo  propose  to 
prt>face  our  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  each  of  these  ex- 
aminations by  a  short  tabular  statement  of  the  circumstances  under 
"Which   the  candidates  for  each  arm  of  the  service  respectively  pass 
tliem. 


A>ttowinf  CwididatM  olltr 
thennelves, 


^'^ose    presented  by  the 
Colonels  of  Regiments, 


Tlioso  coming  at  the  usual 
^yjie  from  the  Cadot 
blouse  (from  the  class 
^^^^•d  Prima,) 

Those  ^vho  stay  an  extra 
Pf  *"  ^^  ^^^  Special  or 
2f  ^*^  class  iSdecta)  of 
'•^e  Caaet  House, 

^r^  t/^^  ^^°  Artillery 

llj      '^^  they  came  from 
cl-ic,    ^t>crial  or  Select 
CuH^     (.S^e/ec^a,)   of  the 
^t  liouae, 


for  the  Pvtlirninary,  Emign*!, 

or  Portrpee-fdJinriek  £x- 

amiDation, 


Before,  after,  or  during 
(usually  before)  six 
months'  service  with 
the  Troops,  before  the 
local  Division  Board ; 

On  quitting  the  Cadet 
House,  before  the  Su- 
preme Board  at  Berlin ; 


Before  admission  to  the 
Special  or  Select  cliws 
(Sekcta,)  before  the  Su- 
premo Board  at  Berlin ; 

After  nine  months'  ser- 
vice with  the  Troops, 
and  throe  months'  stay 
at  the  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers School,  before 
the  Supremo  Board  at 
Berlin ; 


for  th«  Booond  or  Officer^  Ek- 
ammation  (in  all  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Board  at  Berlin.) 


After  nine  months'  mili- 
tiirr  instruction  in  the 
Division  School. 


After  six  mouths'  service 
with  the  Troops,  and 
nine  months'  military 
instruction  in  the  Divi- 
sion School 

On  quitting  the  Cadet 
House,  alter  one  year's 
military  instruction  in 
the  Select  class  Selecta. 

After  one  year's  stay  at 
the  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers School 


^-    The  Preliminary  or  Ensign's  {Portepie-fahnrich)  jExamination. 

J.  •    ^^Ording  to  a  special  law,  any  young  man  above  seventeen  and 

^      ^    and  under  twenty-three  yeara  of  age,  whether  he  be  a  private 

4  .      ^^Tporal,  if  he  has  served  six  months  in  the  army,  and  can  ob- 

^^*oin  the  officers  of  his  company  a  certificate  of  good  c'^'^'^"'** 

**^ion,  and  knowledge  of  his  profession,  may  claim  to 


onduct, 
be  ex- 
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amincd  for  the  grade  of  ensign  or  (Portep^t-fahnrich,)    If 
ceed  in  this  examination,  he  is  recc^ized  as  a  candidate,  an  aip^ 
for  a  consmission ;  but  his  prospect  of  obtaining  a  commiaMi 
subject  to  a  variety  of  subsequent  conditions. 

In  practice,  a  young  man  who  aspires  to  a  commisBion  fl^ppli^?-' 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment  and  usually  obtains  a  nomination  b^^ 
ho  actually  joins;  and,  as  the  examination  is  entirely  of  a  <^ 
character,  he  is  usually  glad  to  try  and  pass  it  at  onco.  Havx 
recently  come  from  school,  he  feels  probably  better  prepared  tlu 
he  is  likely  to  be  at  any  subsequent  time :  for  on  joining  the  corp: 
'he  will  have  for  some  time  to  conform  to  the  life  of  a  private  soklied 
to  sleep  and  uiess  with  the  men,  and  to  mount  guard  in  his  torni 
and  with  the  drill  and  exercises,  and  the  marching  and  manoaufriBi 
with  the  troops,  he  will  have  enough  to  occupy  him  to  prevent  hb 
preparing  for  the  examination.  Tlie  two  qualifications  for  the 
ensign's  grade  are,  the  test  of  the  examination  and  the  six  months 
service ;  but  it  appears  to  be  indifferent  in  what  order  they  an 
taken,  whether  service  comes  first  and  examination  after,  or  vie 

The  examinations  take  place  quarterly,  at  the  beginning  of  ever 
January,  April,  July,  and  October.  They  are  held  in  the  grea 
garrison  towns  by  local  military  boards,  consisting  of  a  presiden 
and  five  examiners.  Applications  for  permission  to  be  exanune^ 
must  be  made  at  least  a  fortnight  before,  and  must  be  accompuiio 
by  certificates  stating  the  candidate's  birth,  parentage,  &c. ;  ceitifi 
cates  of  diligence  and  good  conduct  from  the  schoolmasters  or  othe 
teachers  who  have  instructed  him ;  and  of  bodily  fitness  from  a 
army  surgeon. 

The  local  board  of  examiners  is  appointed  by  the  general  office 
in  command  of  the  anny  corps,  the  centers  of  examination  coi 
responding  in  present  practice  with  the  localities  assigned  to  th 
division  or  army-corps  schools,  nine  in  number,  presently  to  b 
described. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  is  on  paper;  a  vtvd  vet 
examination   follows. 

On  |>aper  the  young  men  have  to  write  three  themes  or  compod 
tions  in  German,  to  translate  two  passages,  one  from  Livy  or  SalluBl 
another  from  Ca»ar's  Commentaries,  Cicero's  Epistles,  or  Qnintu 
Curtius ;  to  trau6lat6  sixteen  or  twenty  lines  from  French  into  Gti 
man,  and  two  passages,  a  longer  and  a  shorter,  from  German  ini 
Fivnch.  They  have  one  question  in  common  arithmetic,  one  it 
euuations,  progressions,  or  logarithms;  one  in  geometry,  one  ii 


lometry ;  they  hare  one  in  Tnathematical  or  phyMcal'gcography, 
in  the  general  geography  of  Europe  and  its  colonies,  and  one 
ID  that  of  Germany  and  Prussia,  Tliere  is  one  question  in  GreeTc 
or  Eoinan  history;  one  in  the  earlier  German  history;  one  in 
iTKxiem ;  and  one  in  Prussian  history.  They  have  also  to  show 
tlisLt  they  are  acquainted  with  the  common  conventional  signs  used 
ixk  representing  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  maps ;  and  they  have  to 
copy  a  small  map  of  a  group  of  hills. 

The  time  allowed  for  each  question  is  about  three  quarters  of  am 
liour  or  an  hour ;  for  each  German  theme,  it  is  as  much  as  an  hour 
Siixi  a  half  or  two  hours. 

The  questions  are  of  a  comprehensive  character ;  e,  g.  Give  a 
l&istory  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  or  of  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
;  enumerate  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Lth  the  principal  towns  situated  upon  each  of  them.  The  German 
"themes  are,  first,  a  curriculum  vita,  an  account  of  the  candidate's 
life,  which  is,  however,  not  supposed  to  count  in  the  result,  and  is 
^>xerely  for  the  examiner's  information ;  second  and  third,  two  themes 
on  some  sentence  or  proverb,  for  the  first  of  which  the  examiner 
•®fli»ts  the  candidate  by  vivA  voce  questions  and  corrections  in  draw- 
ing tip  the  preliminary  outline  of  arrangement ;  for  the  second  he  is 
■eft  entirely  to  himself. 

^K^Here  is  a  subsequent  vivA  voce  examination  in  all  the  subjects, 
ing  excepted.     The  candidates  are  taken  in  small  classes,  not 
^*^<ieding  seven  in  number,  and  are  examined  together,  but  not  in 

The  results  of  the  examination  are  considered  according  to  the 

system  of  predicates   or  epithets,   sometimes  also  called  centuren, 

"*^***5  candidates'  answers  are  characterized  as  excellent  {vorz'uglich,) 

^^^  (^ty)  satisfactory  {befriedigend,)  insufficient  {nicht  hinreichcnd^ 

^  ^^^satisfactory  {ungenUgend.     Numerical  values  are  attached  to 

^^^  of  those  epithets ;  **  excellent "  is  marked  with  9 ;  "  unsatis- 

*ctory  "  counts  as  1 ;  and  according  to  the  amount  of  importance 

^^hed  to  the  different  subjects  the  marks  thus  given  are  multiplied 

•    ^  higher  or  lower  number,  by  .5  in  one  case,  by  3  or  by  1  in  others. 

*^^^n,  Latin,  and  mathematics  have  all  the  highest  estimate  of  5, 

^re  each  five  times  more  important  than  drawing,  which  is 

.     ^'^^d  by  1 ;  geography,  history,  and  French,  are  each  valued  at  3. 

^*^ving  man  who  gets  the  predicate  "  excellent,"  in  (Jerman,  will 

^^^*v^  45  marks,  his  9  being  multiplied  by  6 ;  whereus  the  same 

^*cate  for  history  would  obtain  him  only  15,  and  in  drawing 

^  ^  marks. 
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German, 5  ^ 

Latin, 6 

Mathematics, 6 

History, 3 

Gcographv, 3 

French, . .' 3 

Drawing, 1 


Total,  25. 


A  report  is  then  drawn  up,  and  according  to  tlie  marlcs  or  predi- 
cates, the  candidates  are  pronounced  as  admissible  with  distinction, 
admissible  with  honor,  or  simply  admissible ;  or  their  re-examination 
after  six  months,  their  re- examination  after  a  year,  or  their  absolute 
rejection,  is  recommended. 

This  report,  with  the  candidates'  certificates,  is  forwarded  to  the 
supreme  military  examinations  board  at  Berlin,  and,  if  approved 
by  them,  is  submitted  in  their  quarterly  report  to  the  king ;  and  the 
result,  when  sanctioned  by  him,  is  communicated  to  the  respective 
corps. 

The  candidates  arc  all  infonned  not  only  of  the  practical  result^ 
but  also  of  the  particulars  of  their  examinations ;  they  are  told  in 
what  subjects  they  have  failed,  and  in  what  they  have  succeeded. 
The  candidates  can  not,  under  any  circumstances,  try  more  than 
three  times. 

The  young  men  who  pass,  arc  thus,  so  far  as  their  qualification  in 
point  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  pronounced  admissible  to  the 
ensign's  grade.  They  have  of  course  to  complete  their  six  months' 
service  with  the  troops.  Yet  even  when  this  is  completed,  a  vacancy 
in  the  list  of  ensigns  must  bo  waited  for,  and  months  may  pass 
before  the  aspirant  receives  the  distinctive  badge,  the  special  Sword- 
knot,  which  marks  his  superiority  to  the  corporals,  and  shows  that 
he  has  gained  the  first  step  that  leads  to  a  commission. 

The  examination  that  has  now  been  described  is  obviously  one 
for  which  preparation  may  be  made  in  the  common  public  schools, 
and  under  the  usual  civilian  teachers.  A  young  man  of  seventeen 
need  not  have  been  positively  destined  to  the  military  profession, 
nor  have  gone  through  special  preparation  for  any  length  of  time 
beforehand.  The  boards  of  local  military  examiners  are  content  to 
take  them  as  they  are  ofibred,  inquiry  only  being  made  as  to  their 
birth  and  connections,  and  their  previous  behavior  at  school  or  under 
tuition. 

In  fact,  those  who  have  passed  successfully  through  the  full  course 
of  a  school  which  prepares  for  the  universities  (a  gymnasium,)  arc 
excused  the  ensign's  examination.  The  certificate  they  have  re- 
ceived on  going  away  from  school,  upon  the  ahiturienCs  or  leaving 
examination,  as  it  is  called,  is  considered  quite  sufficient ;  Except  in 
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thLG  case  of  candidates  for  the  artillery  or  engineers,  who  arc  ex- 
j>ected  to  show  greater  proficiency  in  raathematics ;  and  certainly  a 
Y  in  the  head  class  of  a  gymnasium  ought  to  bo  able  to  pass  the 
liminary  examination  with  perfect  ease  and  with  credit  The 
unt  of  knowledge  required  and  the  particular  subjects  selected 
not  those  of  the  first,  and  are  scarcely  those  of  the  second  class 
a  gymnasium ;  and  tlie  assertion  was  even  made  that  a  boy  from 
upper  third  class  might  very  well  hope  to  pass  for  an  ensigncy. 
*^^ossibIy  a  little  extra  tuition  from  the  preparatory  establishments, 
'^^'liich  are  said  to  have  sprung  up  with  the  special  function  of 
fobricating  Fahnrichs  "  might  in  this  instance  be  required. 
The  official  programme  is  here  given,  and  may  be  compared  with 
*  "o  .studies  prescribed  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Cadet  House  at 
■*^criin,  (see  the  account  of  that  school.) 

*•    ^o  their  own  lanjpiape,  jifood  lejjrible  handwriting,  ft  correct  style,  free  from 

rj^^^^^rraphical  or  pfnunnmtical  mistakes,  facility  of  expression  in  writing  and 

^'^'^irig;  somo  endenc©  of  a  knowledge  of  German  literature. 

y  '7 "    -I x^  Latin,  facility  in  understanding  the  Latin  prose  writers  ordinarily  rend 

U^  "^^   second  class  of  a  Pru!».»*ian  gymnasium.     A  written  exercise  in  transliuion 

P^  ^"^tin  into  Genuan ;  grammatical  analysis  of  some  passages, 
and*  -tl*^  French,  facility  in  reading  and  in  translating  from  German  into  French,'. 
^^    -^**ench  into  German,  granjmatical  analysis  of  French  sentences,  and  a 
^  ^^^^Nlge  of  syntax. 
(q,  '^^^^^l^^n^tics: — 

^  "3  Arithmetic  and  Algebra ; — familiarity  with  the  onlinary  rules  for  the  ox- 
"^^Tiction  of  tho  square  root  of  whole  numbers  and  of  fractions;  Proportion 
^^nd  its  applications  including  questions  in  Partnership  and  Compound  Pro« 
"^^ortion ;  the  theory  of  powers  and  roots,  with  integral  and  fractional, 
^:>osiUre  and  negative  exponents.  Equations  of  tlie  two  first  degrees,  with 
^>no  or  more  unknown  quantities;  Logarithms,  Logarithmic  Equations, 
—Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression,  and  practice  in  tlio  application 
«^  ^  ^lif  the  various  theories. 

*  ^       The  complete  elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  measuration  of  rectilineal 

Cgures  and  of  tho  circle,  transformation  and  division  of  figures;  tho  first 

^  elements  of  the  apphcation  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

^   *^      Piano  Trigonometry,  Trigonometrical  functions  and  their  Logarithms. 

XJie  of  trigonometrical  tables.     Calculation  of  jwirticular  cases  of  triangles, 

■J  ^^gular  polygons,  and  segments  of  circles. 

^\^     *^    ^?ODsideration  of  the  especial  importance  of  this  discipline  for  officers  of 

.^^,.-^'»^'^"»nillery  and  engineers,  a  higher  predicate  (*.  e.  a  greater  number  of  marks) 

\t^         \De  required  in  tho  exercises  of  candidates  for  these  two  services;  tho 

t^^^"^?*  ledge  expected  in  their  case  will  be,  though  not  more  extensive,  more 

^Cfcxigh  and  deep. 

WW**  *     Geography : — The  general  principles  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geogra- 

^»  ^T  Inowledge  of  our  planetary  system,  of  tho  motions  of  tho  Earth,  and  of 

^J/^  Phenomena  immodiately  dependent  upon  them.     Keadincss  in  drawing  from 

^^ory  tho  outlines  of  tho  more  important  countries,  with  their  principal 

^T^^ntains,  rivers,  and  cities.     General  outlines  of  l*olitical  Geography,  in  tho 

^^  of  tlie  more  states  out  of  Europe ;  a  detailed  account  of  the  elements  of 

**^ropean  statistics,  moro  particularly  in  the  case  of  Gennaiiy  and  I^rusaia. 

^.  History: — A  knowle<lge  of  the  more  remarkable  evente  in  tho  history  of 

^?^t  nations,  of  tho  general  connection,  causes,  and  consequences  of  these 

'Events;  a  knowledge  of  the  rouiarkablo  men  of  all  such  nations  down  to  tho 

present  time.     Special  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Gn^d-e,  Rome,  Germany, 

^naaigf  witli  particular  rofcrcnce  in  this  last  case  to  its  external  gro>»'tlj,  inner 
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development,  and  to  the  principal  events  of  the  most  important  wtXB  tm 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*l.  ReadinesB  in  genei-al  drawing,  and  in  oooBtriicting  mathematical 
some  akill  in  drawing  plans  of  poeitious  and  mountains,  in  the  way  of  pre] 
tion  for  military  plan  drawing.  

8.  The  candidate  may,  in  Mldition,  be  examined  in  otiier  subjects,  in  w^fc 
his  eertifieates  show  that  he  has  been  instructed;  £:>r  example,  in  Kat~^ 
Philosophy,  so  far  as  included  in  his  previous  course  of  instruction. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  cither  before  or  after  this  exami.:a 

tion  some  months  must  be  spent  in  actual  service  with  the  tro<> 

by  all  but  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  Selecta  of  the  cadet  schoo. 

and  that  nine  months  of  study  at  the  division  and  artillery  and  ec 

gineer  schools    intervenes  before  the  officers  examination  take 

place. 

2.  Tht  Second  or  Officer'a  Examinaiion, 

The  second  or  final  examination  for  a  commission,  which  gcneralljr 
ensues  when  the  work  of  the  division  school  is  over,  is  held  in  Ber- 
lin only,  and  is  conducted  immediately  by  the  central  commisaiop, 
to  which  reference  has  so  often  been  made — ^the  supreme  Militazj 
Examinations  Board,  the  Ober-MilUair-Hxaminatioru  Communon. 
This  board  or  commission,  a  list  of  the  existing  members  of  which 
is  given  in  page  179,  consists,  for  the  purpose  now  in  consideration, 
of  a  president  and  five  CKaminers,  selected  from  the  larger  numbei 
to  examine  candidates  for  commissions. 

The  examinations  are  held  continually;  two  opportunities  arc 
afforded  every  year  to  the  candidates  sent  from  each  of  the  varioof 
army  corps.  The  requisite  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  com- 
mission eight  days  at  least  beforehand,  and  the*  candidates  must  ap- 
pear in  Berlin,  and  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  buildings  placed  at 
the  disposiil  of  the  board  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  day  fixed  foi 
the  examination.  The  examination  usually  begins  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  Lists  through  the  week.  The  expenses  of  the  journey 
are  allowed,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  candidate  comes  up  a  secomij 
time. 

The  certificates  to  be  presented  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  oertificate  of  birth,  age,  parentage,  &c.  (This  in  calM 
lYie  NaiUmoU,) 

2.  The  Curriculum  Vitas,  (an  account  of  the  circumstances  ol 
the  candidates^s  past  life,  his  education,  employment,  <bc.,  ^c) 

3.  Tlio  certificate  that  he  has  already  passed  through  a  prayioui 
examination  (the  Tentanieny)  held  by  the  authorities  of  the  divisiQii 
school  .1 

4.  A  certificate  of  conduct  during  his  stay  at  the  diYiAiOB 
sohooL 
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S.  A  military  drawing  (Croquis,)  with  an  attestation  given  by  his 
ina^raetor  that  it  ia  the  candidate's  own  doing. 

Til  is  examination,  like  the  preliminary  one,  is  partly  on  paper 
fcftd  ptrtly  oral.  General  directions  are  given  that  the  examiners  in 
l^o^^li  cases  shall  look  mainly  to  the  question  whether  the  candidate 
h^L^  sufficient  positive  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  and  capacity  to 
e3c  plain  and  express  himself,  that  mere  lapses  of  memory  shall  not 
l>^  regarded,  and  that  natural  endowments  shall  be  principally 
looked  to. 

3[n  the  written  examination,  the  candidate  has  four  questions  given 
l^-i  »ii  in  what  is  called  the  knowledge  or  theory  of  arms  ( Waffenlehrey) 
i*^<^Iuding  under  that  tcnn  all  kinds  of  ammunition;  three  in  tac- 
taos;  one  question  in  the  rules  and  regulations  which  touch  the 
**  '^^y  of  a  sabaltern  ofl3cer ;  two  questions  in  permanent  and  two  In 
*ic  Id  fortification ;  one  exercise  in  surveying,  to  test  his  acqaintance 
^*'*th  the  common  instruments,  and  one  to  try  his  knowledge  of  the 
pt^nciplcB  of  plan  drawing  {Terrain-Darstellung  ;  while  his  general 
^-fcill  iQ  military  drawing  is  proved  by  his  either  copying  a  plan 
placed  before  him,  or  drawing  one  from  a  relief  model  of  a  moun- 
^inoTis  district  {naeh  BergmodeUen) 

There  is  a  vivd.  voce  examination  in  all  the  subjects. 

The  commission  meets  once  every  month  to  consider  the  examin- 

^tions  beld  since  their  last  meeting.     The  result  is  announced  under 

"«  form  of  the  predicates  or  epithets  already  more  than  once  refer- 

^"  to.     Honorable  mention  is  accorded  to  an  excellent  examination, 

^nd  mention  to  a  good  one.     If  there  has  been  an  unsatisfactory  re- 

»uit  ijj  Q„^  ^f  ijjg  subjects,  the  candidate  may  compensate  for  it  by 

sopertority  in  other  subjects,  but  can  only  in  this  case  bo  qualified 

^  ^^ti^Qctory  (Jbefnedigendy)  and  an  adequate  knowledge  of  **arms** 

*^d   tactics  is  regarded  as  indispensable  in  candidates  for  the  in- 

tantry  or  cavalry,  and  in  "arms"  and  fortification  in  those  for  the 

*^u]ery  and  engineers.     No  superior  work  in  other  subjects  is 

**»owod  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  these. 

■^'  n  candidate's  work  is  marked  as  immfficlent  {nickt  hinreicliei^d^) 

^  *s  sent  back  for  another  half-year,  and  if  he  has  done  unsatU/ac- 

on/y^  for  a  complete  year  of  additional  study,  with  leave  to  appear 

^^  "^examination  after  that  interval.     In  a  case  of  re-examination, 

^^  two  last  predicates  {nivht  hinreichend  and  vngeniigefiJ)  entail 

^»»l  rejection. 

I^e  report  of  the  board  is  submitted  to  the  king;  the  results  are 

J'^ttunjicated  to  the  various  corps.     The  announcements  sent  to 

^  Candidates  state  the  predicates  assigned  to  the  various  portions  of 
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their  work.     Those  who  have  passed,  receive  certificates  < 
qualified  for  the  second  lieutenant's  commission : — 

This  rank)  however,  is  not  immediat^lj  granted.  A  vaca* 
be  long  in  occnrring,  and  must  be  waited  for.  Promotion  ; 
according  to  their  seniority  on  the  list  of  ensigns  in  the  n 
Another  condition  must  also  be  satisfied.  When  a  vacancy 
the  senior  ensign's  name  can  not  be  submitted  to  the  kini 
appointment  without  a  document  stating  on  the  part  of  the 
of  the  regiment  that  he  has  the  requisite  knowledge  of  th 
of  the  sendee,  and  that  they  consider  him  woilhy  of  ai 
amongst  them  (wiirdir;  in  seine  Mltte  zu  treten.)  If  the  ma 
opposed  to  his  admission,  the  name  of  the  next  ensign  in  < 
seniority  is,  without  further  discussion,  brought  forward 
minority  or  merely  some  individual  officers  take  exceptic 
state  the  grounds  of  their  opinion,  which  are  then  submi 
consideration.* 

Special  merit  in  the  examination  may  be,  at  the  king's  ] 
held  a  sufficient  reason  for  promotion  before  all  candidates  e 
at  the  same  time. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  studies,  profic 
which    is    expected    of   candidates    at    the    second    or 
examination : — 

I.    KVOWLXIMIX  OF  AKMjB  AND  :UUKlT10Na. 

A.   Of  Gunpavjder. 

1.  General  views  on  gunpowder  and  its  application. 

2.  Ingredients  of  gunpowder;  its  qualities  and  use. 

3.  Fabrication  of  the  s^inie ;  principles  on  which  the  manufacturing 
based. 

4.  Statement  of  the  various  kinds  of  gunpowder  in  use,  and  their  < 
qualities. 

6.  Of  the  ignition,  combustion,  and  power  of  gunpowder. 

6.  Qualities  of  good  powder;  examination  of  the  same: 

a.  According  to  tlieir  extomal  characteristics. 
h.  According  to  force  developed. 

(I.  By  tiio  mortar  eprouvette. 

b.  By  the  smaller  eprouvette. 

y.  Or,  in  default  of  such  instruments,  by  practical  cxpcrin 

7.  Manner  of  preserving  gunpowder;  characteristics  and  trea 
damaged  gunpowder. 

8.  Precautions  to  be  taken  in  working  with  gunpowder,  and  tmugp 
same. 

y.  Tlie  most  ignitiblo  materials  for  i)ercussic)ii  caps,  and  the  like. 


*  TlUs  certificate,  according  to  a  KtatemeDt  received  in  convemation,  is  in  Uie  fi, 
from  the  officers  of  the  company,  lo  the  effect  that  the  ensiini  in  question  is  well 
and  likely  to  be  a  decirable  addition  to  their  number ;  then  from  the  mi^or  of  th 
and  from  the  cofooel  of  the  re^ment. 
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B.    0/ArliUery, 

1.  Classification  of  gmis,  according  to  species,  calibre,  and  tho  kind  of  warfare 
hr  which  thej  are  intendod.    (Field,  siege,  and  standing  artillery.) 

2.  General  qualities  to  be  required  of  a  properly  ooastnioted  piece  of 
ordnance. 

3-  Conatmction  of  the  piece ;  description  of  the  same  according  to  tho  vari- 
<>Qs  kinda  of  guns,  specifying  the  use  of  the  difTeroat  parte.  (An  exact  state- 
iDent  in  figures  is  only  called  for  in  reference  to  tho  length,  weight,  and  diainoicr 
of  tho  piece.) 

iZw   Materials;  qualitiee  required  of  them;  enumeration  of  tho  materials 

generally  employed. 
ft-    Interior  construction  of  the  piece ;  length  of  bore,  chamber,  windage, 

and  tonehhole;  their  inftuence  on  the  range. 
c.    External  construction  of  the  piece;    appliances  for  pointing  and 

managing  it,  and  connecting  it  with  the  gun-carriage. 

*•   Construction  of  the  gun-carriages ;  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of 
<>  fianao,  according  to  the  description  of  gun,  its  destination,  and  materials. 

<%.    Specification  of  the  principal  component  parts  of  the  carriagea 

^-  Distinctive  characteristics  of  the  construction  of  the  various  denomin- 
ations of  carriages. 

<^'    General  principles  for  determining  the  proper  construction  of  the  same. 

<^  General  notions  relative  to  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  carriage 
to  the  pieoe. 

^-^ikatruction  of  the  limbers. 

«-   Enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  limbers. 

^-    Principal  component  parts  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  tho  con- 

Btruction  of  the  various  kinds  of  limbers. 
c.   General  notions  relative  to  tlie  weight  of  the  Umber  in  proportion  to 

the  piece  and  the  gun-carriage. 

]fff^    Statement  of  the  various  descriptions  of  wagons  used  by  the  field  artil- 

^»   ^nd  their  destination. 
Ag   "    -^nimunition ;  enumeration  and  description  of  the  objects  belonging  to  it. 
^^  ^<it  statements  in  figures  are  only  required  for  the  diameter  and  weight  of 
P^'iucipal  kinds  of  projectiles.) 

a.  Projectiles ;  statement  of  the  species  of  projectiles  used  for  the  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  guns,  and  their  construction. 
a.  Bound  shot,  cannon  ball,  grape. 
0.  Shells ;  tlieir  various  species. 
/.  Light  balls. 
i.  Stones. 

h.  Charges:  general  description  of  them, 
a.  In  field-pieces. 
0.  In  heavy  artillery. 
c.  Primings;    enumeration  and  description  of  tho  various  kinds  of 

primings. 
dL  Other  military  fireworks;  statement  of  the  principal  ^ecies,  and  their 

general  construction. 
^.  Transport  of  ammunition  by  limbers  and  carts;  packing  of  the  same. 

*   Moving  and  workhig  the  guns : 

<^  General  notions  on  the  working  of  fidd-nicces. 

h.  Different  kinds  of  operations  with  field-pieces;    unlimbering  aod 

limbering  up. 
c  Position  of  field-pieces  in  firmg,  with  regard  to  effect,  cover,  and 

celerity  of  movement  ^ 

dL  Principal  manipulations  in  working  tlie  same. 

«.  Loading. 

0,  Pointing. 

y.  Discharging;  the  process  according  to  the  different  khids  of  pro- 
jectilefl. 
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e.  Ascertaining  tho  cfficiencj  of  a  gun  provions  to  using  it 

/.  Momentary  unscrviceabUity  of  guns. 

g.  Expedients  for  repairing  a  disabled  carriage. 

9.  Artillery  practice. 

a.  Exposition  of  the  theory  of  firing  (as  far  as  it  can  bo  elucidated  t 

knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathematics ;)  general  notions  ( 
ceming  the  curve  of  round  and  hollow  shot,  and  the  influence  of 
fierce  01  powder,  of  gravity,  and  of  the  air^s  resistance  upon  t' 
velocity ;  the  curve  after  the  first  graze ;  trajectory  of  grape  slic 

b.  Classification  and  denomination  of  tho  various  methods  of  firing 

throwing  projectiles. 

c.  Range;  conditions  on  wliich  it  depends;  its  practical  limits. 
(L  Effect  of  projectiles. 

a.  Probable  accuracy  of  practice ;  circumstances  on  which  it  depe 
fi.  Force  of  the  blow;  circumstances  on  which  it  depends. 

e.  Recoil,  jumping,  or  bouncing;  explanation  of  such  occurrences. 

/.  Apphcation  of  tho  various  descriptions  of  guns,  projectiles, 
methods  of  firing,  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  mark,  the  dista 
the  position  of  Uie  adversary,  and  tho  ground. 

C.  Cf  Small  Arms. 

1.  Olassiflcatiooand  denomination  of  small  arms. 

2.  General  principles  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  musket,  tho  infiu 
and  wall-piece  rifle,  the  carbine,  the  cavalry  rifle,  the  pistol,  and  the  engii 
musket  (if  the  candidate  is  in  ilie  engineers.) 

3.  Description  of  their  construction  and  arrangement  in  particular ;  enum 
tion  of  the  separate  parts  (an  exact  statement  of  dimensions  only  required 
tho  principal  ones;)  object  and  effect  of  the  same. 

4.  Estimate  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  various  kinds  of  fire-arms  as 
ployed  by  one  infantry  and  cavalry  (no  technical  or  theoretical  investigat 
but  only  practical  remarks.) 

5.  Ainmunition,  as  the  Imll,  cartridge,  and  patch : 

a.  Its  preparation. 

a.  In  the  usiftil  manner. 

0.  In  cases  of  need,  in  default  of  the  usual  implements. 

b.  Preserving,  packing,  and  transporting  it,  both  in  carriages  and  by 

soldier  himself 
G.  Management  of  small-arms: 

a.  Theory  of  firing  (in  its  general  scientific  bearings,  vide  artillery)  as 
plied  to  small-arms:  repeated  elucidation  of  the  curve,  lino  of  mi 
axis  produced,  and  the  relative  position  of  these  three  lines  in 
different  ranges. 

h.  Practical  rules  for  loading,  |)ire«enting,  taking  aim,  and  dischaigin( 
different  elevations  of  the  adversary,  and  at  different  rangesL 

7.  Cleaning  and  preserving  the  arms. 

D.  0/ Side-Anru. 

1.  Classification  and  denomination  of  the  same: 

a.  Cavalry  side-ormsi 

b.  Lances. 

2.  Statement  of  tiie  general  principles  on  which  their  construction  is  basi 

3.  Examination  of  the  state  of  side-arms  on  receiving  them  (within  the  lit 
mentioned  abore  in  C.  4.) 

4.  Effect  and  management  of  the  same. 

n.  TAOnOAL  BBAVOHE& 

A.  Army  OrgaimcUion. 

1.  Oeneral  lAcetdi  of  tho  oiiganlzation  of  the  Prussian  army. 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  different  kinds  of  troops  (arms;)  their  pecnli^ 
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Ctheir  i^eapoos  are  included  under  the  former  head,)  their  equipment  and 
destination. 

D.  Elementary  Tactics, 

1.  Account  of  the  regulations  conccmiDg  the  distribution  and  fiyrmfttion 
of  a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery,  in  lino  or 
column. 

.  2.  Formation  of  the  different  columns  fW)m  the  lino,  forming  square,  deploy- 
]^g  and  forming  line,  movement  in  advance,  to  the  rear  and  to  the  Hank,  chang- 
^^iS  front  and  direction  in  lino  and  column. 

3.   JTormation  of  tirailleurs  aud  skirmishers;  posting,  covering,  moving,  rein- 
Joreinp:,  reducing,  and  relieving  the  same. 

^-    Ci  eneral  rules  on  the  conduct  of  the  separate  arms  in  action. 

a.  Kngagement  of  infantry  under  fire  and  hand  to  hand,  in  close  and  ex- 
tended order,  in  attack  and  defense. 

&.  Charge  of  cavalry,  attack  d  la  debandade^  wheeling  olT  of  the  fourth 
subdivisions  (platoons,)  skirmishing. 

c.   Employment  and  conduct  of  artiller}'  in  action. 

^^^    ^^neral  principles   relative  to    the    oombined   action  of  the  different 

u__"    Tactical  advantages  of  ground;  level,  hillv,  open,  close,  uninclosed,  and 
oroicoo   ground. 

^Il*     ^^ttack  and  defense  of  localities,  such  aa  heights,  woods,  iunu-buildings^ 
''^^'^*'    and  defiles ;  false  attacks,  demonstrations. 


C.  Fitid  Service, 

rx^Z    Of   Karches.    General  rules,  method,  and  object;  precautions,  van  and 

2  ^?]?-^^*S  covering  parties. 

o^  '     *^J3cort  of  tran3X)orta  of  powder,  provisions,  and  prisoners  of  war,  in  ono^s 

3  "^^'^ci  in  an  enemy's  country. 

^*     ^^^rprises,  ambuscades,  and  reconnaissances, 
pi^j '^^-S't-vico  in  cantonments,  camp,  and  bivouac,  outposts,  picquets,  advanced 
Q^     J^J**,  ro»er>'e  picquets  (movable  and  stationary,)  patrols. 

-•-'s-^king  up  quarters  in  ordinary  marches  and  cantonments. 

IlL   FORTIFICATION'S. 

A.  Field  Works, 

^P^Tx        ^J^^  0^  breast- work  and  ditch  profiles  in  plains.     Plan  of  field-works; 

2^    ^^^^rks,  salient  angle,  its  dimensions. 
or  «lo^^^^  anglo  and  dead  ground.    Removal  of  dead  ground ;  flanking;  lino 

3      *^=^»3se;  dimensions  of  re-entering  anglo. 
^1^    ''"^^doaed  works;  dimensions  and  space  inclosed;  works  with  salient  an- 

^^  ^j^^Ti  »o<i  with  both  salient  and  re-entering  angles. 
Uir^^*^*  *^5Ction  of  works  to  bo  defended  by  artiUeiy;   firing  en  barbette^  and 
^^    ^^^  1  embrasures ;  platforms;  magazines. 
^"    ^Communication  with  interior  of  inclosed  works. 
Bel^^^'^^-^tificial   obstacles   for    strengthening  field-works;    requisites  for  their 
entif^*'^^'^  and  application;  method  of  construction ;  advanced  ditches  (demi  and 
f ri^Q  .     »  J  trous-de-loup ;  abattis;    palisades  and   fhiisos;   barriers;  chevaux-de- 
^Otx^L^^ickets ;  caltrops;  harrows;  sluices  and  inundations;  IbugassQs;  block- 
^/^^  ;  caponiers ;  double,  single,  and  domi-caponiers  d  revere. 
%*    ^Jtrehgth  of  garrison  of  field-works. 
•LUfi  v^^^filaSing,  horizontal  and  vertical,  of  open  and  inck)8ed  works;  traverses 

O^  ^^nnettes. 

in^  !    ^instruction  of  small  open  and  inclosed  field-works ;  marking  out ;  trac- 

ton^-^^^filing ;  number  and  employmont  of  workmen ;  excavating  the  ditch ; 

«ar\ti^'J^*^D  *Dd  revetment  of  the  slopes  with  s  ods,  fascines,  wicker-work,  gabions, 

iu^  li/***^  wood,  or  stones;  selection,  preparation,  and  application  of  the  revet- 

^^lerials.     ^Of  the  exooutiun  of  tlie  ruvotment  only  so  much  U3may  sliow 
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whether  the  examinee  will  be  capable  of  undertaking  the  directioii  of  mdi 
works  in  an  efficient  manner.) 

10.  Fortification  of  heights  and  defiles. 

11.  Object,  general  arrangement,  and  advantageous  situation  of  a  t^te-de- 
pont. 

12.  Arrangements  for  the  defense  of  woods,  hedges,  houses,  cfaurebcs,  and 
churcliyards. 

IB.  Attack  and  defense  of  a  redoubt;  surprise;  attack  bj  open  force. 
14.  Repairing  and  destroying  roads,  fords,  and  bridges,  wooden  and  stone; 
construction  of  foot  bridges,  carriage  bridges,  bridges  across  swamps. 

B.  Permanent  Foriijvcaiions, 

1.  Construction  of  a  bastioned  front  in  a  plain,  with  rarelin,  tenaille,  and 
covered  way,  in  plan  and  profile,  after  the  first  system  of  Yauban,  with  the  im- 
provements of  Cormontaigne;  name  and  destination  of  every  single  part,  angle^ 
and  line. 

2.  Brief  description  of  a  regular  attack  upon  a  bastioned  fbrtress ;  sketch  of 
the  preparations  for  attack ;  lines  of  circumvallation  and  contravaUation. 

Description  of  parallels,  approaches,  dcmi-parallels,  and  tlie  duties  of  the  in- 
fiintry  in  them ;  saps,  trench  cavaliers ;  can^'ing  the  covered  way,  crowning  the 
glacis,  passage  of  the  ditch,  escalade  of  the  rampart  These  operations  to  be 
detailed  according  to  their  object,  position,  and  arrangement,  but  without  special 
reference  to  their  technical  execution. 

General  notions  relative  to  the  batteries  of  a  besieging  army,  Uielr  position, 
object,  calibre  of  fruns,  and  practice. 

3.  Outlines  of  the  system  of  defense  of  a  fortress  relative  to  the  employment 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  garrison^  and  of  the  standing  artillery  in  arming  the 
fortress  and  placing  it  in  a  state  of  defense  against  a  regular  attack  or  an  attack 
by  open  force  in  all  its  stages. 

Especial  knowledge  of  tlio  duties  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  garrison,  in 
guarding,  occupying,  and  defending  the  works,  and  in  sallies,  required. 

4.  Historical  sketch  of  an  actual  siege  (on  which  the  examlnoe  has  at- 
tended a  lecture,)  and  the  principles  of  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortresses  in 
general. 

5.  Account  of  the  situation,  form,  arrangement,  and  object  of  some  of  the 
means  employed  fur  increasing  the  permanent  strength  of  fortresses,  exclusive 
of  the  more  technical  iwints. 

0.  The  rampart  of  the  body  of  the  place.  Angle  of  the  bastions  and  its 
effect;  lengtli  of  fianks  and  faces;  auxiliary  flanks;  empty  and 
solid  bastions  attached  and  detached  fausse-brayes. 

The  escari),  earthen  wall,  revetment,  demi-revetment,  simple 
crenneled  wall,  ardied  crenneled  wall,  revetment  en  dicharge;  per- 
pendicular and  parallel  casemates. 

h.  The  main  ditch,  dry,  wet,  and  dry  or  inundated  at  pleasure;  sluices, 
coffer-dams,  reservoirs. 

c.  Outworks.    Ravelin,  tenaille,  counterguards,  cover-faoes,  euvelopeSf 

tenaillons,  lunettes. 

d.  Advanced  works.    Simple  and  double  tenaille;  horn- work  before  a 

bastion  or  redoubt;  crown-work;   double  crown-work;  advance 
ditch,  with  advanced  covered  way. 

e.  Detached  works,  open  or  inclosed  at  the  gorge. 

/.  Interior  works.    Cuts  inside  the  bastions;  r^duits;  citadels. 

C  Historical  notions  of  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  principal  systt 
of  fortification,  e.  g.  the  old  and  modem  Italian,  the  old  Dutch,  Yaulnm^s  secoii 
and  third  manner,  the  ideas  of  Coehom,  Rim  pier,  the  French  school,  and  tba 

•  »f  Montalembert,  compared  with  Vauban's  first  system,  but  without  statemen 

•  »f  proportions;    in  addition  to  this,  the  characteristics  of  the  latest  Prussia 
fortifications,  always  with  the  omii»ion  of  details  more  especially  techokaiL 

7.  Modified  methods  of  attajik ;  surprise,  assault,  Iwmbardment,  blockad 
f^xplunution  and  statement  of  circuinstiinces  in  which  attacks  of  this  kind  a- 
practicable. 
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IT.  SURVETIXa  AKD  DRAWIXQ  PLAKS. 

owlcdge  of  the  instruments  generally  employed  in  military  surveying, 
tlieir  use. 

a.  Instruments  for  measuring  and  marking  out  straight  lines;  viz. — 
Signals,  bandrola,  or  jalons^   common  staves,   picket  posts,  rods, 
measuring  chains,  meosuring  cord,  tlie  step. 
h.  Instruments  used  for  protracting  the  lines  measured,  viz. — 

The  step  measure,  calliper  compasses,  beam  compasses,  dividing  and 
reducing  compasses. 
c.  Instruments  for  measuring  and  marking  out  horizontal  angles: 

The  square^  tlio  plane  table,  caloptric  compasses,  the  reflector,  the 
sea-compass,  the  prismatic  compass,  the  astrolabe: 
(2.  Instruments  ibr  measuring  vertical  angles: 

Lehmann's  dioptric  rule,  Sc'hmalkulder's  bolometer,  the  quadrant 
e.  Leveling  instruments: 

The  ordinary  mason's  level,  the  spirit  level,  the  water  level,  the 
spirit  level  d  lunetU,  the  plumb  rule,  Lehmann's  dioptric  rule  in 
oonnectioa  with  the  plane  table,  placed  horizontally,  the  surveyor^ 
rule,  Schmalkaider  8  bolometer. 

Operations  in  surveying  with  the    piano  table,  astrolabe,  reflector,  and 


_  Topographical  survey  of  a  locality  (theorectically  and  practically,)  recon- 
^'Og,  geometrical  triangulation,  detailed  survey. 
HaaiQr  or  rough  sketch  of  certain  objects,  and  entire  (but  limited,  sections 
"untry. 

Drawing  plans. 
0.  Notion  of  the  elements  of  t(5i)0grapliy ;  rising  and  sloping  ground, 
running  and  standing  waters,  division  of  ground  in  a  military  point 
of  viow,  and  cliaractcristics  of  the  same ;  open,  inclosed,  elevated, 
hilly,  mountainous,  broken  ground. 
6.  Theory  of  plan  drawing. 

c  The  flrst  elements  of  the  science  of  projection,  and  tlie  construc- 
tion of  instruments  for  measuring  slopes. 
$.  Fundamental  rules  for  plan  drawing  in  general,  and  for  drawing 
mountains  in  particular.     Statement  of  the  various  angles  of 
depression  of  inclined  planes  through  mountainous  regions. 
Y*  Of  the  horizontals,  and  the  laws  dependent  upon  them,  relative 

to  mountainous  districts. 
i.  On  the  laws  of  defiles. 

c.  On  ascertftining  the  difference  of  elevation,  and  drawing  profiles. 
^.  View  of  the  accessories  of  plan  drawing;  the  choice  of  colors 
and  of  typo,  and  the  order  in  which  the  operations  necessar}* 
for  preparing  a  plan  are  performed. 
c  Practical  plan  drawing  from  copies  and  models. 

V.   MILITARY  COMPOSITION  AND  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SERVICE. 

A.  Exercises  in  Military  Composition, 

.  I>rawing  up  reports  on  incidents  connected  with  tho  service,  and  with  the 
~'    of  a  subaltern  officer,  directed  to  tlio  military  authorities  and  superior 
of  every  rank. 
Instroctions  to  subordinates. 
.  Applications  and  memorials. 

B.  AoquainUtnee  with  Oie  General  Regulations  of  the  Service. 

^.  The  laws  on  disciplinary  and  military  punishments. 

"^.  The  proceedings  in  courts-martial,  drum-head  courts-martial,  and  coorts  of 

^or. 
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Tbe.prep^Kation  for  this  second,  severer,  and  professional  U 
haa  just  been  described^  is  usually  obtained  in  the  division  f 
of  which  an  account  will  shorty  follow,  and  to  which  any 
man  once  accepted  as  a  candidate,  who  has  served  his  six 
with  the  troops,  and  has  passed  his  preliminary  or  ensign  e: 
tion,  may  be  admitted,  even  though  a  vacancy  has  not  yet  o< 
and  he  has  not  yet  received  his  definitive  promotion  to  the  i 
grade. 

T.    UIUTABY  80H00L8  FOR  PREPARXKa  OFPICERS. 

The  Cadet  Softools  or  Cadet  Houses. 

The  actual  military  education  of  Prussia  commences  -m 
cadet  hooseS)  the  schools  intended  for  pupils  before  enter 
army.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  junior  and  the 
They  can  not  indeed  be  called  exclusively  military  schools,  ai 
education  which,  most  of  their  pupils  receive  is  one  which  fi 
for  civil  professions,  and  is  not  specially  military ;  and  the 
obligation  even  on  those  who  have  received  the  largest  am 
pecuniary  assistance  to  enter  the  military  profession  when  th( 
the  cadet  house.  The  highest  cjass,  however,  of  the  Uppe 
School  of  Berlin,  called  the  Selecta,  receives  strictly  militar 
ing  for  a  year,  and  the  schools  may  fairly  come  under  this  d< 
ation,  as  being  mainly  intended  to  educate  the  sons  of  offie 
are  in  want  of  assistance,  and  as  possessing  a  military  dii 
uniform,  and  spirit. 

These  are  five  in  number,  four  preparatory  scliools,  and  one 
ing  institution ;  the  four  first  in  the  provinces,  at  Culm,  Potsdan 
statt,  and  Bcnsberg,  the  last  in  the  ci^ital  itself.  At  the  fon 
schools,  boys  may  be  admitted  at  10  or  11,  and  may  remain 
at  the  upper  school  the  ordinary  stay  is  from  15  or  16  to  1< 

The  whole  constitute  together  a  single  body,  called  th 
coi-ps.  Boys  may  enter  the  school  at  Berlin  on  passing  an  e 
tion,  without  previously  attending  one  of  the  lower  sclio^ 
those  who  are  sent  up  by  the  authorities  from  Culm,  P 
Wahlstatt,  and  Bensberg,  are  received  without  examiuatio 
already  members  of  the  corps.  A  single  oflicer  exercises  t 
mand  of  the  whole ;  and  a  single  commission,  of  which  the 
inspector  is  chairman,  regulates  all  matters  relating  to  the  Mii 
of  candidates  into  the  body. 

The  whole  number  at  present  is  between  1,100  and  1 
whom  420  are  in  the  Upper  School  at  Berlin,  205  in  the  ] 
tory  School  at  Potsdam,  and  200  at  each  of  the  other  hous 

The  cadets  are  of  two  kinds,  the  King's  cadets  and  the  ] 
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ers  or  paying  pupils ;  the  former  are  720  in  number,  the  latter  about 
420.      The  pensioners  pay  200  dollars  (30/.)  a  year  for  board  and 
instruction  together ;  the  King^s  cadets  are  aided  in  various  degrees 
accordingly  to  the  following  scale : — 

240  paj  30  doUora  (42.  IO5.)  each. 
240  pay  GO  dollars  (91)  each. 
240  pay  100  dollars  (15(.)  each. 

I'*OTeigners  are  admissible  at  a  yearly  payment  of  300  dollars 
(4^/.,)  and  a  few  extra  day  scholars  (Hosintantcn^)  when  the  classes 
^'"^   Hot  too  full,  arc  received  for  20  dollars  a  year  (3/.) 

1*11.6  King's  cadetships  are  granted,  according  to  the  pecuniary  cir- 

^^^'i^^tances  of  the  applicants,  to  the  children  of  officers  of  the 

ling  army,  or  of  the  Landwehr,  who  have  distinguished  them- 

or  have  been  invalided  in  actual  service  in  the  field ;  to  the 

iren  of  non-commissioned  officers  who  have  in  like  manner  die- 

lishcd  themselves  and  received  severe  wounds  in  the  service ; 

to  those  of  any  citizens  who  have  performed  any  special  service 

**^    t^lie  state.     The  sons  of  meritorious  officers  who  have  died  in  in- 

;^iice  or  have  retired  upon  pensions,  the  sons  of  indigent  officers 

S^neral  in  the  standing  army,  and  the  sons  of  meritorious  non- 

^^^^missioned  officers  of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  are  also  in  like 

ner  eligible. 

very  special  cases  of  poverty,  the  supplementary  payment  is 

^P^fised  with  altogether. 

-*  ^Usioners  are  admitted  from  all  classes  and  professions  accord- 

»^   S  to  priority  of  application,  and  to  their  qualifications  as  shown 

^^eir  examination.     A  great  number  of  these  are  said  to  be  the 

'^  of  officers,  of  those,  namely,  who  are  not  in  need  of  pecuniary 

^     ^^^tf^nce.     And  the  number  of  the  pensioners  generally  appears  to 

^     ^"t^adily  on  the  increase.     In  the  regulations  printed  in  1850,  the 

^e%  open  for  this  class  of  cadets  are  stated  to  be  only  216 ;  at 

J       ^^tit,  as  has  been  seen,  provision  is  made  for  something  like 

2?^Ie  that  number. 

1^     "^  *ie  four  junior  schools  at  Culm,  Potsdam,  Walilstatt,  and  Bcns- 

l"       &>    are  all  divided  for  purposes  of  instruction  upon  the  same  uni- 

.    '^    plan  into  four  classes,  numbered  up  from  six  to  three — Sexta 

^»^«  bottom;   Quinta ;   Quarta;  and  Tertia  at  the  top.     The 

g    P^T*  school  at  Berlin  succeeds  with  three  classes,  the  second,  the 

-^  ^>   and  the  special  or  select — Secunda,  PWm«,  and  Selecta.     Each 

"^«se  classes,  however,  may  contain  any  number  of  co-ordinate 

divisions,  all  taught  the  same  subjects,  and  presumed  to  contain 

^    Pils  of  the  same  capacity.     No  teacher,  it  is  considered,  can  satis- 
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factorily  undertake  to  give  a  lesson  to  more  than  thirty  at  a  time; 
and  the  Secunda  at  Berlin  was  thus  parted  out  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1856,  into  eight  little  sets  of  rather  less  than  thirty,  th< 
Prima  into  six,  and  the  Selecta  into  two. 

Junior  Cadet  House. 

The  junior  cadet  house  at  Potsdam  occupies  four  or  five  building 
a  little  way  out  of  the  town.  The  class-rooms  are  on  the  usua 
Prussian  plan,  not  arranged  for  lectures  to  large,  but  for  lessons  witl 
small  numbers.  One  distinguishing  feature  is  the  character  of  th< 
arrangements  of  the  rooms  up-stairs,  in  which  the  boys  pass  thei: 
time  out  of  school  hours.  They  are  very  comfortable  chambers 
perhaps  rather  small  for  the  numbers  at  present  placed  in  them 
they  are  ranged  along  a  corridor ;  ten  pupils  are  placed  in  each,  anc 
between  every  two  rooms  is  the  apartment  of  one  of  the  residen 
tutors  [Erzieher  or  Gouvemeur,)  who  sees  that  all  goes  on  right  h 
these  two  rooms  under  his  charge.  Here  the  boys  sit  and  work,  anc 
during  the  hours  when  they  are  expected  to  be  preparing  their  lea 
sons,  are  carefully  looked  after  by  their  tutors. 

These  little  apartments  occupy  one  whole  floor  of  the  building 
The  floor  above  is  that  of  the  dormitories,  containing  each,  perhaps 
as  many  as  sixty.  The  number  at  present  in  the  school  was  states 
to  be  two  hundred  and  five,  and  the  accommodation  properly  in 
tended  for  only  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Colonel  von  Rosenberg,  the  commandant  of  the  school,  statec 
that  eleven  was  the  usual  age  at  which  the  pupils  came.  This  h< 
appeared  to  think  was  rather  too  early,  and  he  was  inclined  to  at 
tribute  to  this  cause  certain  points  in  the  character  of  young  mei 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  cadet  corps.  Eighty  of  his  tw< 
hundred  and  five  pupils  were  pensioners,  or  paying  pupils ;  many  o1 
these  also  were  the  sons  of  officers.  The  teachers  and  tutors  an 
partly  civilians  and  partly  military  men,  about  an  equal  number  oi 
each.  The  four  classes,  Tertia,  Quarta,  Quinta,  and  Sexta,  are  sub 
divided  into  nine,  so  that  the  average  number  at  a  lesson  would  no* 
be  more  that  twenty-three. 

Senior  Cadet  House. 
The  upper  or  central  cadet  school  is  in  the  older  part  of  Berlin, 
in  the  I^eue  Friedrichs  Strasse,  where  on  the  pediment  surmounting 
the  gateway  the  inscription,  mautis  et  minerv^e  alumnis  m.doo. 
Lxxvi,  records  the  erection  by  Frederick  the  Great,  ten  years  before 
his*  death,  of  the  large  and  stately  quadrangle  which  formed  tli« 
original  house.     Here  the  pupils  are  quailered,  and  in  the  great 
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within,  tbey  go  through  their  exercises.  There  are  several 
•uses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
inBtltatioD,  and  bnildings  are  in  course  of  erection  to  accommoditte 
a<l<litional  numbers. 

-A.  large  separate  building  contains  the  present  class-rooms.  In 
"fcl^o*  first  of  these  which  we  visited,  tliirty  cadets  were  engaged  in 
military  drawing ;  in  another,  twcntj-four  of  the  second  claas,  the 
Seoimda,  were  busy  at  their  Latin  lesson. 

The  room  was  fitted  up  on  what  appears  to  be  the  usual  plan, 

^"^itJi  a  series  of  parallel  desks  on  the  same  level,  ranged  along  the 

outer  wall,  and  a  sufficient  space  between  them  and  the  inner  w^ll 

^'^^  the  teacher  to  pass  freely  up  and  down.     Ilis  desk  was  at  one 

©Dei  in  front  of  the  boys.     The  lesson  was  in  Quintus  Curtiiis.    The 

'^^oher  (a  civilian)  made  them  construe  each  a  sentence,  and  asked 

9.*iostions  in  parsing,  &c,,  <S:c.,  much  in  the  English  manner.     There 

^a  Ho  taking  places.     This  in  German  schools  appears  to  be  con- 

*ie<i  f^  quite  the  lower  classes.     Tliere  is  a  separate  lecture-room 

^'■^  2^ain  for  lessons  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  with  a 

"^  ' '   gallery  of  models,  instruments,  &c.,  attached  to  it. 

large  hall  is  used  on  state  occasions,  and  serves  the  purpose 


^  ^  of  an  examination-room ;    it  is  called  the  hall  of  the  Field 


als,  and  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia 
t,he  Great  Elector  downwards,  and  of  the  field  marshals  both 
^*^^  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  of  more  recent  date,  among 
'^^Xfc  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     Here  also  is  kept  Napoleon's 
-■fc^    ^^X'cJ^  taken  at  "  La  Belle  Alliance,"  and  presented  by  Marshal 

£»  ^  ^^sing  to  the  first  floor  of  the  great  quaibrangular  building,  we 
Y^  ^^cl  ourselves  in  one  of  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  cadets.  Seven 
^^  had  a  couple  of  rooms,  consisting  of  a  common  sitting-room, 
a  common  bed-room.  Five  is  the  number  for  which  this 
**^^\int  of  accommodation  was  intended,  and  to  five  the  number 
^*^  be  reduced  when  the  new  buildings  are  completed.  In  a 
^ond  and  larger  pair  of  rooms  we  found  twelve  boys. 
Here  also  is  the  library,  containing  10,000  volumes,  and  comfort- 
le  apartments  occupied  by  the  various  superintending  officers. 
The  boys,  their  morning  lessons  completed,  had  been  going 
^Cjrongh  their  military  exercises  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
Officers;  but  they  were  now  collected  in  their  study ing-rooms,  and 
^Vere  seen  fonning  at  the  doors,  each  small  party  under  the  com- 
Viiajid  of  its  senior,  ready  to  march  into  the  large  and  handsome 
Klinner-halL 
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Into  this  tho  whole  body  of  young  men  presently  moyed  by  con 
panies,  proceeding  to  station  themselves  in  front  of  the  table 
The  tables  are  ranged  in  parallel  lines  on  each  side  of  the  centn 
passage,  and  accommodate  each  of  them  ten,  four  sitting  at  eac 
side,  and  a  senior  at  each  end.  The  order  was  given  by  tho  offia 
on  duty  for  "  prayer"  (Nun  beten  lotr,)  and  a  short  silent  grace  wa 
followed  by  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  seats,  and  the  oon 
menccment  of  the  meaL  The  arrangements  in  general  appeared  I 
be  excellent. 

The  number  in  tho  school  during  Uie  past  year  had  been  42i 
The  four  companies  into  which  the  whole  body  of  the  pupils 
divided,  each  contain  a  certain  proportion  from  each  of  the  thn 
classes ;  tho  senior  in  each  company  being  invested  with  the  chai;^ 
of  the  juniors ;  those  who  are  in  the  Selecta  taking  rank  as  nnd^ 
officers.  In  every  room  (Stube  or  Wohmimmer)  there  is  one  S\ 
lectaner^  who  is  responsible.  The  ordinary  ages  are  15,  16  in  tl 
Secunda;  16, 17  in  the  Prima,  and  as  &r  as  19  in  the  Selecta.  M 
one  is,  as  a  rule,  allowed  to  pass  more  than  one  year  in  a  class ;  i 
in  that  time  lie  can  not  qualify  himself  for  advancement,  he  is  d! 
missed.  The  nile  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  strictly  enibrcei 
The  general  preservation  of  discipline  appears  to  be  a  good  de 
intrusted,  as  in  English  public  schools,  to  these  senior  pupils  of  tl 
age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  There  are  Resident  Tutors  (Ergiekn 
or  Oouvemeurs)  as  at  Potsdam,  who  see  a  good  deal  of  the  pupil 
especially  in  the  evenings,  when  they  go  into  the  sitting-roonEi%  a 
with  them,  help  them  in  their  work,  plsy  at  chess  with  them,  Ac 
&c.  But  they  do  not  sleep  close  at  hand  between  the  sets  of  room 
as  at  Potsdam,  but  at  some  little  distance  off. 

'Die  official  arrangements  for  the  control  of  the  discipline  consi 
principally  in  the  system  of  what  are  called  Censur  Classes.  Th 
is  a  peculiar  system  which  requires  some  explanation.  There  ai 
five  Censur  Classes  quite  independent  of  the  ordinary  classes  of  tli 
school.  A  boy  on  entering  the  Cadet  School  is  always  placed  i 
the  third  of  these  classes ;  if  he  behaves  ill,  he  falls  to  Clasa  T\ 
and  is  under  restrictions.  Class  V.  is  reserved  for  serious  cases  o 
misconduct,  and  any  one  who  incurs  the  penalty  of  descending  t 
it,  is  subject  to  continual  superintendence,  and  is  confined  to  tli 
walls.  Class  II.  gives  considerable,  and  Class  I.  still  more  amp] 
privileges.  Tlie  members  of  this  class  (usually  only  quito  the  eldc 
boys)  are  allowed  great  freedom  in  the  way  of  going  ont  into  the  towi 

In  each  of  tho  studying-rooms  (the  Wohmimmer)  the  list  of  th 
occupants*  names  hangs  up  on  the  door  inside.     One  for  exampi 
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noticed  oontalniTig  tw^lre  names.     To  each  was  attached  his 

k  in  the  Cemur  Classes,  as  well  as  his  position  in  the  ordinary 

At  the  head  stood  one  Selectaner,  who  in  this  instan^^e 

in  change  of  the  room ;  then  followed  the  Primaners  ;  and  the 

jras  completed  by  nine  of  the  Secunda,     As  at  the  time  of  onr 

sit  (jnst  after  the  Easter  holidays  and  the  yearly  examination)  the 

l&ole  Selecta  of  the  year  had  just  quitted,  the  room  was  in  the 

e  of  the  senior  Primatur,     The  authority  exercised  by  these 

boys  appears  to  be  very  considerable. 

The  competition  for  admission  to  the  Selecta,  and  for  the  after 

■election  for  immediate  promotion,  was  spoken  of  as  very  con* 

Mtie^Tible. 

e  number  who  came  to  the  Berlin  Cadet  House  without  pre- 
]y  going  to  one  of  the  junior  establishments  was  said  to  be 
^Ti^y  a  small  perKsentagc. 

Tie  boys  both  here  and  at  Potsdam  were  of  course  all  fonnd 
driossed  in  a  military  uniform. 

Tie  studies  pursued  in  the  Cadet  Corps  agree  nearly  with  those 
the  common  public  schools,  but  of  these  there  are  three  diflTcr- 
«»*  kinds:— 

^-   The  ordinary  Rrst-class  school,  the  gymnasium  of  the  Prussian 
isy  strictly  speaking,  a  school  which  prepares  for  the  nni« 


^*    The  second-class  schools  have  the  name  of  Real  or  Practical 

^^^<^ois ;  they  deal  with  the  actual  application  to  business   and 

'^orlc,  not  with  the  theory  ef  mathematics  or  of  language,  and  they 

^"^^y  l>e  said  to  resemble  in  some  degree  tluj  schools  occasionally 

**^^^cHed  in  English  towns  to  Mechanics'  Institutes,  or  in  Uie  United 

^^^^es,  to  the  Public  English  High  School  or  the  Higher  Depart- 

oiecati  of  a  Union  School.     Young  men  who  have  passed  succesa* 

^^y  through  a  gymnasium  may  be  admitted  to  the  army  without 

^^^®*^g   the  preliminary  or  Portepce-fdhnrich  examination.     Those 

^  Complete  their  time  at  a  Real  School  have  not  hitherto  been 

^^^e<l  ^Q  same  privilege. 

^.     '     T'liere  is  a  third  and  intermediate  class  called  a  Real  or  Prac^ 

|w    ^  ^^^mnorfsium^  and  to  this,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 

^^  *^l   books,  the  courses  of  the  Cadet  Schools  have  hitherto  cor- 

^/v^^<ied.     It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  only  one  specimen 

^^ij       ^    Real  Gymnasium  now  in  existence,  the  Codln  School  in  the 


^jL      ^^"Vrn  of  Berlin.     The  system  here  is  said  to  be  more  practical 
^lie  Gymnasium^  and  less  professional  or  mechanical  than  the 
School 
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It  is  intended  during  the  present  year  to  assimilate  the  coi 
of  instmction  at  the  Cadet  Schools  more  nearly  to  that  follows 
the  Oymnoiium  or  University  School;  the  studies  of  fhe  aei 
Cadet  School  at  Berlin  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  atandard, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  are  taught  in  all  gymnaaioms,  will 
be  introduced. 

The  two  systems  have  corresponded  as  follows : — 

CIbm  In  the  Cadet  Corps.  Age.      Corrcspooding  Claae  {n  the  Real  G  jmoaslnii 

6th,  or  Sella, 12 5th,  or  Quinta, 

5th,  Quinta, 13 4th,  Qwurta. 

4th,  QuarUi, 14 UDder  ad,  Unier-Tertia. 

3d,  nrUa, 15 Upper  3d,  Ober-Jkrtia. 

2d,  Secunda  (at  Berlin,)  16 Lower  Second,  UjUer-Secunda. 

let,  I^imcL, 17  Upper  Second,  Ober-Secunda. 

The  Selecta,  the  Military  Class,  corresponds  with  the  classe 
the  Division  Schools,  and  with  the  first  year's  course  of  the  A 
lery  and  Engineers'  School. 

The  plan  pursued,  both  as  regards,  first,  the  subjects  taught, 
second,  the  amount  of  time,  is  as  follows : — 

The  instruction  consists  throughout,  from  Sexta  up  to  Prima 
lessons  in  Latin,  German,  French,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geogra] 
Natural  History  begins  in  the  Quintay  at  12  or  13  years  old,  '' 
Botany  and  Zoology;  Mineralogy  follows,  at   14   or   15;  Xa' 
Philosophy  at  15  or  16.    The  first  elements  of  drawing,  witl 
nse  of  rulers,  compasses,  <S:c.,  begins  also  in  Quinta,  at  12  < 
Practice  in  regular  plan-drawing  is  gradually  and  increasingly 
in  every  year.     The  first  elements  of  geometry  are  taught 
Quarttty  and  Euclid  I.  47.     Pythagoras^  has  to  be  masterec 
years  old.    Theoretical  Arithmetic,  in  combination  with  A 
is  commenced  apparently  in  the  Tertia, 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Secunda,  Prima,  and  Selecta 
the  course  of  the  Upper  School   at  Berlin,  has  hitherto 

follows : — 

In  the  Secunda : 

Quintus  Curtliw,  Clcero*8  Orations,  and  Ovid's  Mctamorphosef 
maticfl,  the  comploUon  of  PIado  and  commencement  of  Solid  Geon 
ratio  EquntioDs;  the   Pliysical,  Statistical,  and  Etlmographical  C 
Europe;  Ancient  History,  and  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  down 
Yoare'  War;  a  firat  course  of  Natural  Philosophy;  French  and  < 
position  continued ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Military  drawing. 

In  UiA  Prima : 

livy  and  Virgil;  in  AlfTebra,  Progressions,  TiOgaritbma,  Exp 
tions;  Trigonoroctry,  Mathematical  and  pure  Physical  Geogra 
Modem  History ;  second  course  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Heat,  J 
netism,  Sound,  Light;  French,  ExorciMi.'  in  Spoakinjr,  A*c.;  Hi 
Literature  ;^  Composition,  extempore  KxcrciscH;  Militiiry  Dram 
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Inthe  Sdccta: 

and  Monitions,  and  Artillory;  Fortification,  Tactics,  Military  Litera- 
^re  ]Px*actical  Exerciaes,  Military  Drawing  and  Surveying ;  exercises  in  French 
and  O^Tman;  Mental  Philosophy;  Chemistry;  and  tlie  Differential  and  Integral 
Oiloulias  for  tboee  who  propose  to  enter  the  Artillery  or  the  Engineers. 

SecuDda  have  weekly — 


6  hours  of  lAtin. 

3       »* 

of  German. 

4       " 

of  French. 

6       " 

of  Mathematics. 

2       " 

of  History. 

2       « 

of  Geography. 

2       *• 

of  Natural  Philosophy. 

2       « 

of  Lessons  in  Drawing. 

2       " 

of  Religious  Instruction. 

2       " 

of  French  Conversiition. 

30  hours 

\  weekly. 

'^'^e  Prima— 

pl,.^^^  same  amount  in  Latin,  Grennan,  French,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philoeo- 
J^^C»  -^'^ndi,  Ck)nyersation,  and  Drawing;  in  History  3,  and  in  General  Geog- 
— -     --y  2»  and  Mathematical  Geography  1;  of  Religious  Instruction  1.    33  hours 

-  ^electa  have — 

4  hours  of  Tactics. 


3 
1 
6 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


of  Military  Literature. 

of  Military  Law  and  Regulations. 

of  Artillorv. 

of  Fortiiication. 

of  Plan  Drawing. 

of  Mental  Philosophy,  or  English. 

of  Chemistry. 

of  Mathematics. 

of  French. 

of  German. 


^^ 29  hours  weekly. 

'^^  lessons  appear  to  be  going  on  from  8  to  11  or  12  in  the 
^  ^^^^g,  and  from  2  to  4  or  5  in  the  evening.  The  pupils  have 
^  'Vcjurs'  drill   twice  a  week.     They  get  up  at  half-past  5,  have 


t,  and  an  hour*s  preparation  before  lessons  begin.  There 
_^^^  ^^jmilar  hours  of  study  in  the  evening  from  6  to  8 ;  and  some 
^1  *'*^^  pupils  also  take  private  lessons  from  the  teachers.*  During 
1^^^^  ispecial  hours  of  study  (Arbeltstunde,)  the  chambers  arc  vis- 
^  *7  t^y  the  officers  and  tutors,  assistance  is  given  and  diligence 
|.  /^^'^i^d.  From  8  to  half-past  9  they  study  as  they  please ;  the 
u  *^  are  a  good  deal  with  them  in  the  rooms;  at  10  all  are  in 
^^'        Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  half  holidays ;  on  Sunday  they 

*  Not  firom  the  Talom,  bat  from  tbe  uon-rewdent  Profewori  and  Teachen. 
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attend  morning  service  in  the  garrison  church,  and  after  that  is  • 
are  allowed  to  be  more  or  less  absent  in  the  town,  to  be  with 
parents,  relations,  and  friends. 

For  the  420  cadets  of  the  Institution  at  Berlin,  there  appe 
be  about  twenty  professors  and  teachers  not  residing  in  the  sc 
the  majority  of  whom  arc  civilians;  and  in  addition  to  t 
twenty  tutors  and  superintendents  resident  in  the  buildings, 
these,  sixteen  are  military  officers,  half  of  whom  are  pcrmani 
attached  to  the  corps,  and  half  on  duty  from  various  regim 
and  four  arc  civilians.  The  cadets  being  divided  into  four  co 
nies,  each  containing  so  many  of  the  Selecta,  so  many  of  the  Pi 
and  so  many  of  the  Secunda,  to  each  of  these  companies  ar 
tached  one  captain,  one  first-lieutenant,  and  two  second-lieuten 
all  of  whom,  however,  take  some  part  in  the  instruction ;  and 
civilian  ( Civil-Erzieher)  is  added  with  the  especial  duty  of  loo 
after  and  assisting  the  studies  of  the  cadets  of  the  company. 

The  holidays  are  one  month  in  summer  (in  July  and  Aug 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  at  Christmas,  eight  days  at  Easter,  and 
at  Whitsuntide. 

The  rules  for  the  entrance  of  cadets  into  the  army  are  ai 
lows : — Those  who  complete  their  year  in  the  Prima  are  coi 
ered  to  be  sufficiently  prepared  for  ordinary  admission.  Thej 
sent  in  to  an  examination  before  the  Supreme  Examinations  B 
(the  Ober-Militair-Examinationa'Commisaxon^  before  examiner! 
tircly  independent  of  and  unconnected  with  the  instruction  of 
cadets;  and  the  majority,  if  they  pass,  are  admitted  simp] 
Portepee-fdhnrichey  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  young 
already  spoken  of  who  enter  upon  the  recommendation  merel 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  and  the  approval  of  the  < 
oianding  officer  of  an  army  corps.  Like  these,  they  serve  in 
regiment,  they  attend  the  Division  Schools,  and  in  due  time 
themselves  for  examination  for  a  commission. 

Out  of  this  number,  however,  the  sixty  who  do  best  are  retai 
and  reserved  to  receive  in  the  special  military  class  of  the  C 
School  the  instruction  which  the  others  are  to  seek  in  the  Dir 
Schools.  These  remain  another  year  in  the  Cadet  House,  aqc 
dergo  at  its  close,  before  leaving  the  Cadet  House,  their  ofB 
examination  before  the  Supreme  Board.  The  thirty  best  arQ 
more  selected,  and  receive  immediate  promotion.  Their  pa* 
are  lugnod  and  they  join  their  regiments  at  once  as  second-liei 
ants.  The  other  thirty,  if  they  have  satisfied  tlie  examiners,  re 
a  certificate  of  qualification,  and  enter  with  the  rank  of  Pori 
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^^hnrichf  and  "with  the  prospect  of  receiving  commissions  without 
further  examination,  as  soon  as  vacancies  occur.     Any  one  who  fails 
to  pass  his  examination  must  enter,  if  at  a]I,  simply  with  the  rank 
of  jPortepSe-fdhnrichf  and   has  to   qualify  himself  in  the  Division 
Schools  for  attempting  a  second  time  the  examination  for  the  offi- 
cer's patent 

Such  is  the  system  as  recently  modified.  Till  quite  lately  only 
thirty  were  promoted  from  the  Prima  to  the  Selccta,  and  these 
thirty,  unless  they  failed  wholly,  obtained  immediate  commissions 
»t  the  end  of  the  year.  It  has  been  found  desirable  to  introduce 
the  stimulus  of  competition,  to  offer  a  definite  reward  in  the  way  of 
•tiperior  advantages  to  the  best  students,  and  to  make  it  obviously 
''•'orth  a  young  man's  while  to  exert  himself,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
^iiligent  during  this  final  year  in  the  Selecta  at  the  Cadet  School. 

Young  men  who,  after  passing  the   examination  in  the  Prima, 
desire  to  enter  the  artillery  and  engineers,  follow  the  usual  course 
leading  to   the  Artillery  and   Engineers*  School.     They  enter  an 
artillery  regiment,  or  a  division  of  the  engineers ;  they  serve  for 
lune  months,  they  enter  the   special  school,  they  are  eligible  after 
the  first  quarter  to  the  grade  of  Portepee-fdhnrichy  and  at  the  close 
of  their  first  year  are  examined  for  their  lieutenant's  commission. 
Those  who  remain  in  the  Selecta  have  the  great  advantage  of  pass- 
^g  from  the  Cadet  School  immediately  into  the  Artillery  and  En- 
^necrs'  School  as  lieutenants,  and  commence  their  course  there  ac- 
cordingly at  the  beginning  of  the  second  of  the  three  years.     As, 
however,  the  school-year  closes  at  the  end  of  April,  in  the  Cadet 
■Houses,  and  begins  in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers'  School  on  the 
Ist  of  October,  these  select  cadets  also  pass  five  months  with  their 
'^Riinent  in  actual  service  before  recommencing  their  studies. 

The  average  number  who  pass  in  this  manner  into  the  Artillery 
^^  Engineers'  School  is  stated  by  the  authorities  of  the  Cadet 
^<^Use  to  be  three  annually  from  the  Selecta,  and  six  or  eight  from 

^^  Can  hardly  have  escaped  observation,  that  the  studies  pursued 

*  <lualification  for  entering  the  army  arc,  witli  the  exception  of 

^  Solecta,  almost  entirely  non-professional,  even  here  in  this  part 

.     ^'^e  general  system,  which  is  in  other  respects  most  military  in 

^^aracter ;  and  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  carry  out  to  a  still 

P^^ter  extent  the  theory  of  continuing  to  as  late  an  age  as  possible 

^ood  general  education.    There  is  evidently  a  general  desire  in 

**^5^ia  to  take  the  officers  of  the  standing  army  exclusively  firom 

^  "^ell-educated  or  the  higher  classes. 


>  In  the  BrrangMiients  for  the  lessons,  the  rcry  tcmpeimte  or  eri 
timid  use  of  the  stimuins  of  competition- deacmm  to  be  notion 
It  Appears,-  however,  to  hare  been  lately  employed  "with  advailtiLg 
in  the  htghitot  olas&  At  the  same  time,  the  proTision  made  for.gi 
ing  really  good  instractiou,  and  for  placing'  all  the  boys  in  clo 
relation  with  their  teachers,  can  not  but  excite  admiration.  T\ 
sni^U  numbers  of  which  the  classes  consist,  and  the  care  which  seei 
■to  be  taken  in  providing  good  teachers,  both  deserve  attention. 

The  domestic  arrangements,  without  being  remari^able  for  t 
scropulons  cleanliness  or  the  magnitude  of  the  new  institations 
Austria,  ocstainly  in  some  respects  are  more  in  acciordance-  "wi 
£ngl]^  feeliogSb  The  greater  privacy  afforded  by  Ulc  use  of  rooi 
where  few  live  together,  is  certainly  more  analogous  to  what  I 
been  ibund  most  desirable  for  English  boys  in  large  English  eohoc 
though  most  likely  the  contrary  system  is  not  less  well-odnpUid 
the 'national  ^liaracter  in  France  and  in  Austria. 

2.     TTie  Division  ScJiOols. 

There  are  nine  Division  Schools  for  the  whole  army,  one  for  e$ 
array  corps,  and  they  are  placed  at  the  following  towns  : — '-    ' 

Potsdam,  KOnigsberg,  Stettin,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Erfu 
Glogan,  Neisse,  Miinster,  and  Treves.  /! 

Ilcre  the  young  aspirant  finds  liimself  with-  nine  or  ten  compj 

ions  and  a  body  of  teachers  amounting  to  about  half  that  nnmb 

appointed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  army  corps,  and  € 

fering  considerably  in  different  districts  in  their  talents  and  ideas 

education.     Tlicy  are  often,  though  not  always,  selected  from  o; 

cers  who  liave  been  at  the  Staff  School,  and  afterwards  at  tlie  Toj: 

graphical  Bureau.     Their  additional  pay  for  teaching  is  uncertai 

it  depends  upon   the  surplus  remaining  after  the  expenses  of  t 

household,  and  the  money  paid  in  purchasing  books,  Instttimen 

Ac,  is  deducted  from  the  vearlv  allowance  made  to  the  school  1 

.'        "  ,1.1. 

the  government.     At  best  it  is  not  high.     It  is  calculated  Hy  t 

number  of  lectures,  and  at  the  most  amounts  to  something  mo 

than  4^  10«.  (30  thalcrs)  for  the  lectures  on  a  single  subject^  ^yi^ 

it  must  be  remembered,  during  the  course  of  little  more  than  i 

months  in  the  year.     The  highest  pay  given  in  the  Potsdam  Seta 

to  any  one  professor  amounted  to  something  more  than  16/.  (1 

thalers)  yearly  for  lectures  on  three  subjects,  averaging  ten  or  twcl 

lectures  weekly  for  about  six  months.     This  must  be  estimated 

a  Prussian,  not  ian  English  standard,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  fi 

twelfths  of  the  annual  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant  in  that  scrvi 
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St^ill  the  Sam  is  tciy  low ;  and  this,  with  Bornc  other  obvious  deii- 
eievicies,  injures  the  working  of  the  schools. 

ITht  young  candidate  for  a  commission  begins  a  course  of  Tac- 

tics.  Fortification,  theory  of  Drawing  and  Surveying,  Military  Lite- 

Tttt^ire,  Artillery,  drc,  Military  Essays,  and  Drawing  of  Plans,  which 

in  list  be  finished  at  the  school  in  nine  months,  although  it  may  be 

contmued  longer  in  private  if  the  candidate  is  not  prepared  to  pass 

His  examination.     As  long  as  it  lasts,  twenty-three  hours  a  week  afe 

«levoted  to  study,  besides  the  time  occupied  by  "questions,  which 

the  teachers  are  required  to  set  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep 

^P   the  pupil's  previous  knowledge  of  French  and   Mathematics. 

J*"©  course  is  divided  into  the  purely  theoretical  and  practical  divis- 

lons,  the  first  of  six  and  a  half  months,  the  latter  of  two  and  a  half. 

*Ve  have  already  given  a  very  full  account  of  the  studies  in  p.  188. 

The  arrangement  of  studies  is  systematic,  and  the  number  of 

*^oiix^  devoted  each  week  to  lectures  on  the  various  subjects  of  study 

^nd  "to  gymnastic  riding  and  fencing,  is  as  follows : 


weekly: 


Iloon, 


Fortification, 4 

Artillery,  Ac., 3 

Tactics, 4 

Military  Surveying  (theoretically,). -4 

Military  Literature, 2 

InstmctioQ  on  Military  Duties, 1 

Plan  Drawing, 5 

Gymnastics, 2 

Riding, 2 

Fencing, 2 

Total, 29 

e  subjoined  plan  gives  the  exact  employment  of  time  for  each 
during  the  week : — 

pi:.A2r  or  lbctubbs  at  tub  Division  scuool  in  potbdav,  1855-^. 


Monday. 

Fortiikaiioxi. 

lastructioa  on 
Military  duties. 

Flan  drawing. 

Tbunday. 
Fortification. 

Military  Sorvey- 
ing  (thooretf 
cslly.) 

Riding. 


Tuodftj. 

Military  Litera- 
ture. 


\ 


Artillery,  Ac. 

12i-2^  Gj^mnas- 
tics. 

Fridfty. 

Artillery 


\Vedp«Mlfty. 

TaoUcs. 
Plan  drawing. 


fi' 


Plan  drawing. 

12f~2^  Fencing. 
21 


SatunUy. 

Tactics. 

(  Military  Survey- 
<     ing  (theoretl- 
oDy.) 


Dinner 
time,  3 
o'clock. 
Time  for 
studying 
from  6  till 
8  o'clock, 
or  from  7 
till  9 
o'clock 
every 
evening. 
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The  lectnrer  has  to  draw  up  what  is  called  the  thread  of  the  ke 
tare  (leitjhdenj)  a  sort  of  programme  containing  its  leading  headc 
intended  to  assist  the  memory  of  the  papils  ioT  giving  a  full  aceonn 
of  it  afterwards ;  and  the  cont^its  of  the  different  lectarcs  on  Tan 
tics,  Arms  and  Monitions^  Fortifications,  Asc,  are  written  out  ver 
nrinutelj  by  the  students.  Ten  pages  of  close  print  are  devoted  t 
these  programmes  in  Helldorf;  and  the  translation  already  gire 
(pp.  188-194)  will  show  that  the  Kst  of  military  subjects  adycrte 
to  is  considerable. 

At  the  end  of  the  nine  months  spent  at  the  Division  School,  th 
^^Officier  AspiranterC^  go  to  Berlin  for  the  examination  for  their  con 
mission.  If  they  can  not  pass  this,  they  return  to  study  by  then 
selves  fbr  their  second  trial.  Unless  by  special  permission  from  th 
King,  they  can  not  try  more  than  twice. 

The  examination  is  conducted  by  the  Supreme  Commisaioii  Ic 
Examinations  at  Berlin,  and  has  been  already  described. 

The  Division  Schools  were  founded  at  the  end  of  the  great  Wa 
Their  germ  appears  in  Schamhorst's  general  order  in  1810,  whicl 
among  other  things,  instituted  three  War  Schools  for  the  candidal 
for  commissions  {Portepee-fdhnrtcke.)  These  three  War  Schoo 
seem  to  have  been  changed  into  the  Di>'ision  Schools  in  1813  an 
1816.  At  first,  indeed,  they  were  mucb  more  numerous  than  i 
present,  as  their  name  implies,  there  being  two  Divisions  to  eac 
Army-Corps.  There  are  now,  as  we  have  mentioned,  nine ;  an 
Corps  School  or  Army-Corps  School  would  be  the  more  correi 
designation. 

Their  importance  as  the  institutions  for  special  military  instru* 
tion  to  all  ^^Officier-AspiranterC^  of  the  army  led  us  to  inquire  car 
fully  with  regard  to  their  eflSciency,  and  in  particular  from  tvvo  di 
tinguished  ofllcers,  on  whose  judgment  and  scientific  ex^rienc 
great  reliance  might  be  placed.  One  of  these,  it  may  be  adde4 
possessed  constant  means  of  knowing  all  the  details  respcctin 
them. 

I.  Formerly,  it  appears,  it  was  not  possible  to  limit  these  solioo 
to  their  true  object,  purely  military  instruction.  This  was  th 
special  object  of  their  creation  ;  but  owing  to  the  defective  genert 
education  which  candidates  often  brought  with  them  into  the  annj 
the  Division  Schools  were  too  much  used  as  a  means  of  meetin( 
this  deficiency. 

II.  The  opinions  we  obtained  were  certainly  hot  favorable  witl 
regard  to  the  present  efllciency  of  these  schools.  It  seemed  to  Im 
agreed,  that  from  various  reasons,  the  military  education  given  wai 
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sB^eptible  of  mudi  improvement;  that  some  of  the  Division 
^hools  were  roally  defective  in  teaching,  whilst  none  could  be 
pointed  to  as  strikingly  good.  But  it  was  also  admitted  that  these 
blemishes  arose  from  remediable  defects  in  the  working  of  the 
fichook ;  that  their  principle  was  in  itself  sounds  and  capable  of 
boin^  carried  out  more  perfectly,  and  excellently  adapted  to  the- 
object  of  giving  some  military  instruction  to  all  desirous  of  beoom^ . 
iiigr  oflScera  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry. 

III.  The  causes  assigned  for  the  present  defects  in  tlio  efficiency 
^^  the  Division  Schools  were  chiefly  the  following : — 
C^^)  That  they  were  far  too  numerous. 

£klucated  and  scientific  as  Prussia  may  be  called,  it  is  not  found 

I^'^i^ticablo  to  supply  nine  army  schools  with  exactly  the  sort  of. 

'Hen    fitted  for  the  work  of  education.     The  pay,  it  must  be  added» 

^  insufficient  to   attract  many,  and  thus  (as  we  were  informed,) 

Alt  bough  many  officers  of  intelligence  arc  sometimes  not  unwilling 

^^   Ipave  the  life  of  drill  for  the  hfe  of  education  for  a  year  or  two, 

"^^^9-  <3p  so  with  the  serious  purpose  of  doing  it  well.     Neither  tlie. 

^^^^it.ion  nor  the  emoluments  tempt  them  to  make  it  a  profession, 

Sioera  in  command  of  the  district  have  made  the  appointmenta, 

*^^  d    often  have  "  good-naturedly,"  as  it  was   said,  appointed  unfit 

^^  ^■^ons,  known  as  studious  men. 

(&.)  The  small  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  was  also  spoken 
^9  a  very  great  disadvantage,  as  doing  away  with  all  emulation 
oxgst  themselves. 
C*^'-)  The  independence  which  each  school  has  enjoyed,  and  the 
t  of  any  central  body  to  watch  its  working  and  regulate  its  sys- 
»  is  also  said  to  have  had  bad  results.     The  teaching  has  been. 
iTrom  uniform, — in  one  school  energetic,  in  another  lax ;  in  one 
<^o\  the  most  important  subjects  taught,  in  another,  a  little'  of  . 
■^Tthing;  in  a  third,  some  special  crotchet  of  a  teacher.     This 
acted  badly  on  the  examinations,  since  it  was  thought  hard  to 
<A  an  "  aspirant "  who  had  done  parts  of  his  work  well,  and  ha^ 
evidently  ill  taught  or  superficially  instructed  in  others. 
■*^e  remedies  suggested  were, — 

C  1.)  Considerably  to  diminish  the  number  of  these  schools.     This, 

'Hrerc  told,  was  about  to  be  done  by  reducing  them  from  nine  to 

r^**      Such  a  course  would  obviously  tend  to  remedy  two  of  the 

^**  oomplained  of.     It  would  give  a  larger  choice  of  teachers,  and 

.  ^^4  more  liberal  means  of  remunerating  them,  and  a  larger  at- 

^^xice  and  competition  of  pupils. 
\<  .^  Xo  place  the  schools  under  the  more  direct  regulation  and 
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management  of  the  Central  Educational  Department  at  Beri 
This  step  would  improve  tlieir  teaching  by  subjecting  it  to  const 
inspection  and  reports.  It  would  insure  uniformity  in  the  systc^^^*^^ 
of  instruction  and  subjects  of  study;  and, when  combined  with  tt-*^ 
presence  of  able  teacliers,  it  would  enable  the  Doard  of  Examine^::^  -•- 
at  Berlin  to  pursue  a  more  strict  and  unvarying  course  in  rejcctin 
ill-<[ualificd  candidates.  By  these  means  the  teaching  in  the  scho 
would  probably  become  more  definite  and  higher. 

One  other  point  was  mentioned  to  us  as  doubtful.     It  was  though 
that  the  time  for  attending  the  Division  School  came  too  soon  aft 
a  young  man's  entrance  into  the  army,  when  he  had  but  rec^nt^ 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  was  likely  to  bo  much  more  unwilling 
be  sent  to  school  again  than  might  have  been  the  case  a  year  or  t^ 
later.     General  von  Willisen,  who  urged  this  objection  to  us, 
consequently  for  deferring  the  attendance  at  the  Division  Schoi 
several  vears  in  an  olHcers  life. 

We  should  add,  however,  that  as  in  Prussia  a  young  Officier-at^ 
rani  is  still  partly  a  private  soldier,  we  were  told  that  many  w< 
glad  t^  exchange  the  severity  of  regimental  discipline  for  the 
vision  School. 

3.     Tfic  United  Artillery  and  Engineers'  Scfiool  at  BeHin, 

Young  men  desirous  of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  Artill 
or  Engineers  follow  the  course  which  has  already  been  descri 
They  join  cither  with  a  nomination  from  a  colonel  of  artiller}' 
engineers,  or  as  scholars  from  the  C^adet  House.     They  submit  the 
selves  for  examination  for  the  grade  of  Ensign  {Portepi^-fdhnric 
they  sen-e  their  time  with  the  troops,  they  g<5  through  a  course 
professional  study,  and  are  examined  in  it  for  their  officer's  comm 
sion  by  the  Board  at  Berlin.     If  they  come  from  the  highest  cl 
the  Selecta  of  the  Cadet  House,  they  have  the  privilege  of  joini 
the  corps  with  the  rank  of  officer. 

In  these  respects  the  system  is  the  same  for  them  as  for  the  jAJf- 
piranten  in  the  other  arms  of  the  senice. 

The  distinctions  are,  that  first,  in  the  preliminary  or  Ensign^s 
Examination,  a  somewhat  greater  acquaintance  with  mathematics  i» 
required  from  them ;  secondly,  that  they  prepare  for  the  Officer's 
Examination,  and  follow  their  professional  studies,  not  in  the  Di- 
vision Schools,  but  in  a  separate  Special  Ann  School  at  Berlin. 
Moreover,  nine  months'  service  with  tlie  troops,  instead  of  six,  is  re- 
quired before  they  can  enter  the  Special  Ann  School.  Tlicy  enter 
it  also  with  the  rank  only  of  corporal,  and  are  not  eligible  to  the 
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^rade  of  Swordknot  Ensign  until  they  have  passed  three  months  at 
least  in  the  school 

Tfheir  Officcr^s  Examination  before  the  Supreme  Board  at  Berlin 
tft^cs  place  aflcr  nine  months  more,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  at 
€he  Bchooly  and  after  passing  they  are  eligible  to  the  rank  of  officer. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs  their  claim  to  an  actual  commission  Is 
considered,  and  the  lusual  formalities  are  fulfilled.  Their  names  arc 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  ofllccrs  of  the  corps,  and  with  that 
approbation  laid  before  the  King;  and  they  thus  in  due  time  obtain 
their  rank  as  Sub-Lieutenants  respectively  of  Artillery  or  of  lin- 
^nccrs. 

Tills  rank,  however,  is '  pronsional,  and  their  position  is  that  of 
supornumeraries.  Their  education  as  officers  may  be  complete,  but 
tlieir  education  as  officers  of  Artillery  or  of  Engineers  has  scarcely 
in.  fact  commenced.  *  Tliey  have  before  them  a  third  examination, 
tHa,^  of  the  Special  Arm,  their  Vocation-trial  or  Btrufi-prufung, 
inore' correctly  speaking,  they  have  not  one  but  two  to  pass,  for 
third  examination  is  divided  into  two  stages,  one  to  be  passed 
t»lie  end  of  each  of  the  two  years  which  yet  remain  of  the  course. 
-■-t;  IS  only  when  these  are  completed,  after  a  three  years  stay,  that 
young  man  is  finally  allowed  to  join  his  corps  as  a  second-lieu- 
nant. 

■Failure  in  the  officers^  examination  at  the  close  of  the  first  yeir  is 

/^*:^iidcd  with  the  penalty  of  returning  to  the  corps  and  rcsuraijig 

.  ^*^cc  in  the  ranks  with  tlie  troops.     Whether  or  not  the  rejected 

V<Ient  may  be  permitted  to  return  after  an  interval  to  join  again 


^^  ^  ^^lasses  of  the  first  year,  or  after  passing,  upon  a  second  trial, 
-  _^,  *^flScers'  examination,  to  enter  the  classes  of  the  second  year, 


e 

^^. depend  upon  the  extent  of  his  failure. 


.*»  ■  ri'  ^ilure  In  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  second  vear  is  sira- 

-»        *J^  tisited  with  the  punishment  of  return  to  the  corps.     As  they 

^^^  already  passed  the  officers'  examination,  they  may  endcavof  to 

^^t  a  transfer  to  a  regiment  of  the  line ;  or,  under  certain  cir- 

-y^T^&tanccs,  they  may  be  permitted  to  study  privately  in  prcpara- 

^^  for  the   third  vear's  course,  and  may  offer  themselves  for  a 

**^^o,^  trial 

.  If  ^  student  fails  in  his  last  examination  at  the  close  of  the  tliird 
^^,  he  may  be  allowed,  in  like  manner,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, to  re-enter  the  third  year's  classes,  and  try  to  (jualify  him- 
^If  by  an  additional  ye^r  of  study,  losing,  of  course,  his  scniorit}'. 
0^erwi8e,.hc  joins  the  corps  as  a  supernumerary,  with  the  pay  of  an 
ia&nt'ry  officer,  and  waits  till  he  can  obtain  a  commission  in  the  line- 
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Candidates  for  commissions  in  the  engineers  enter  the  corps,  it 
should  be  observed,  originally  as  volunteere,  finding  their  own  cloth- 
ing, and  receiving  no  pay ;  but  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  school 
they  are  regularly  paid  by  the  state,  and  receive  their  pay  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  service  from  the  division  to  which  they  belong. 

The  studies  of  the  three  years  arc  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  system  that  has  just  been  described.  Those  of  the  first  yew 
are  common  to  the  two  arms,  and  correspond,  in  a  general  way,  with 
what  is  taught  in  the  Division  Schools  or  in  the  highest  class  of  the 
Cadet  House.  Those  of  the  second  year  are  devoted  to  the  special 
arm  subjects.  In  Mathematics,  Artillery,  and  Fortification,  the  lec- 
tures are  common  to  the  artillery  and  engineers ;  in  drawing  they 
are  divided. 

In  the  third  year  a  considerable  separation  takes  place.  Mathe- 
matics are  still  taught,  and  there  is  a  special  class  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced students  in  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  the  Higher 
Geometry,  and  in  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Hydraulics ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  purposely  restricted  to  about  one-third  of  the  class,  by  rais- 
ing the  requirements,  if  necessary. 

The  course  is  divided  in  each  year  into  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  part.  The  year  commences  in  October  with  the  former, 
and  the  studies  for  the  nine  months  succeeding  are  for  the  moat  part 
theoretical  only.  In  June  the  examinations  take  place.  July,  Au- 
gust, and  a  part  of  September  are  given  up  to  practical  exerclsea. 
Something  like  the  last  three  weeks  of  September  are  allowed  for  a 
vacation. 

The  general  control  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Gencriil 
Inspectors  of  the  two  ser\'ices,  the  artillery  and  the  engineeri. 
These  two  are  the  Curators  of  the  school  and  form  the  Curatoriun^, 
They  make  tlieir  reports  to  the  General  Inspector  of  Military  Edu- 
cation, of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made.  The  immediate 
management  is  intrusted  to  a  director,  who  is  a  field  ofiBcor  of  ar- 
tillery or  engineers,  of  the  rank  of  commandant  of  a  regiment,  and 
he  has  a  captain,  appointed  by  the  Cuiatorium  as  his  assistant 

There  Is  a  Board  of  Studies,  of  which  the  Director  is  chairman, 
consisting  of  the  Senior  Professor  of  Mathematics,  of  the  Instraq- 
tors  of  Artillery  and  Engineering  in  the  third  Ca»tus,  and  of  an 
equal  number  of  oflBcers  of  the  two  services  named  by  the  Curaton. 

Four  officers,  three  from  the  artillery  and  one  from  the  ongineen, 
acting  under  the  captain,  are  charged  with  the  care  of  discipUpe 
and  order;  these  are  \\\q Direction  Officers. 

There   are   twelve  military  and   eleven  civilian   professors  and 
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Among  the  miliUry  professors  and  teachers  may  be  iQc)u4ed 
y    of  the  direction  officers. 

e  examinations  of  the  first  year  are  conducted  by  the  U8U<^1 

the  Snprcine  Military  Examinations  Board ;  but  for  those 

"fclie  second  and  of  the  third  year,  there  is  a  separate  board, 

from  the  two  services  by  the  Curators,  and  otherwise  unoon- 

with  the  School 

e  numbers  in  the  school  vary  from  216  to  240,     In  time  of 

e  about  five  are  yearly  admitted  for  each  rc^ment  of  artillery, 

two  or  three  for  each  division  of  engineers.     The  great  migor- 

ve  entered  the  anny  from  the  usual  places  of  civil  education, 

from  the  Prima  of  the  Cadet  House,  on  the  same  terms  as 

others,  and  a  small  number,  who  are  usually  among  the  best 

8  in  the  school,  from  the  Selecta,  who  come  as  officers,  and 

a  short  service  with  the  troops,  enter  the  second  year's  classes, 

ovT.ded  there  is  room,  preference  being  always  allowed  to  the  stu- 

•xit.«  already  belonging  to  the  school,  who  have  succeeded  in  pass- 

^.lie  examination  of  the  first  year. 

e  Artillery  and  Engineers'  School  buildings  stand  in  Berlin 
.  in  the  principal  street,  Unler  den  Linden^  No.  74,  near  ttie 
^■^^•H.denburg  Gate.     They  bear  the  following  inscription:  Artil- 
**^      und  Ingenieur   Sckule.     Stlftung  Frtedrich    WUkelma  III. 
^^•1>CJCC.XXII. 

^-^xi  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  the  school,  we  were  allowed  by 
*•**©    -kindness  of  the  authorities  to  be  present  at  some  of  the  lec- 
^^■^^,    The  students  of  the  second  year  were  attending  the  cout-se 
^^  'tlae  History  of  the  Art  of  War,  and  the  immediate  subject  was 
count  of  and  criticism  on  tl\e  battle  of  Blenheim.     The  young 
about  forty-five  in  number,  were  ranged  in  desks  facing  the 
r,  but  not  in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheater.    The  lecture 
interesting,  animated,  and  generally  instructive ;  it  was  pcr- 
^^^3  professorial  in  character,  and  the  young  men  took  notes.     A 
^^•^  of  the  students  of  the  first  year,  thirty-five  in  number,  were 
J*^^^ed  in  topographical  drawing.    The  artillery  division  of  the 
^^'^year  students  were  in  another  room,  listening  to  and  busily 


ing  notes  upon  a  lecture  (also  professorial)  on  the  construction 

S^U-carriages :  the  number  was  about  forty-five. 

^^^ly  the  students  of  the  first  year  are  lodged  in  the  building; 

,    ^  o^ing  to  the  unusually  large  number  lately  admitted,  an  adjoin- 

^  ^oiise  has  been  taken  to  afford  additional  room.     The  accom- 

^^"*tion  in  general  is  rather  limited.     Two  stories  in  the  upper 

^^^   of  the  building  are  occupied  by  the  somewhat  scantily  ftir- 
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uishcd  chambers ;  there  appeared  in  some  cases  to  be  two  yo^ 
men  in  one  room,  in  other  cases  four,  or  lis  many  as  six  or  severe 
a  bedroom  and  sitting-room.  The  studenta  who  lodge .  in 
building  dine  together  in  a  mosihroom ;  and  there  la  a  bilUard-n 
with  coffeerrooms  adjoining  it,  for  the  general  use,  looking  out 
the  gronnd  floor  front  into  the  Unter  den  Linden.  There  i« 
library,  a  small  laboratory  attached  to  the  lecture-room  employr^ 
for  the  Bubjcets  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  a  smm^  ^ 
collection  of  apparatus  required  for  illustration  on  the  latter  sobjeo^ 

On  quitting  the  school,  the  engineer  students,  as  soon  as  they  o,*^ 
taiu  their  oonunissions,  are  employed  for  three  years  ^ith  a  DivS- 
ion  of  Engineers ;  then  for  three  years  in  a  fortress  to  suporinte^c^ 
buildings ;  and  then  again  with  a  Division  of  Engineera.  They  ik 
then  eligible  to  promotion  as  first-lieutenants. 

The  artillery  students,  in  like  manner,  join  and  serve  with  the  ^ 
reginoents. 

<  Promotion  in  the  artillery  is  by  regimcoits,  in  the  engineers  it 
general  throughout  the  whole  corps. 

We  should  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  onL 
instance  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  of  the  promotion  oi 
officers  t»  their  own  arm  of  the  service,  being  made  contingent  on 
their  passing  an  examination,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prussian  Artil- 
lery and  Engineers.     First-Lieutenants  belonging  to  those   corps 
must  pass  an  examination  before  they  can  be  promoted  to  the  rank, 
of  captain.     This  regulation  does  not  exist  for  any  other  part  of 
the  Prussian  service,  and  it  is  considered  a  great  grievance  by  the 
officers  of  those   corps,  as  it  may  be  exacted  at  the  age  of  forty, 
from  the  most  highly  educated  officers  of  the  Prussian  army. 

The  pay  of  subaltern  of  engineers  is  somewhat  higher  than  that 
of  the  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry.  Above  the  rank  of  subaltern, 
the  pay  of  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  engineers,  is  on  an  cquali^, 
but  superior  to  tlxat  of  the  infantry.  The  engineers  have,  more* 
over,  a  prospect  of  employment  of  a  civil  nature  when  they  return 
from  active  senice ;  to  lucrative  positions  of  this  kind  they  are  not 
unfrequently  appointed. 

It  should  be  mentioned  before  quitting  the  subject,  that  all  the 
officers  of  the  artillery  and  engineers  are  bound,  in  consideration 
of  three  years'  maintenance  in  the  school,  to  serve  a  period  of  six 
years,  before  they  can  exercise  the  usual  privilege  allowed  to  Prus- 
sian officers  of  withdrawing  from  the  service. 

[^1  particular  accotint  of  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  this  School 
win  be  given  in  a  se])arate  article  under  the  title  of  the  Institution^ 
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-         TL     SGUOOI*  FOR   STAFF  OFnCKRS  i.T  BSBLi:sr« 

l^e  War  School  (A>te^*5cAt(^)  in  Borlia  has  undorgODo  many 
mute  its  foundation  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Uio  Groat  It 
now  the  Staff  School  of  Prussia,  i.  e.,  the  only,  or  almost  the 
only,  means  of  obtaining  a  staff  appointment  is  by  passing  through ' 
it;,  and  the  education  given  is  particularly  intended  to  fonn  staff 
officers.  Its  plan  and  methods  of  teaching  differ,  indeed,  from 
tike  very  comtnencement  from  the  French  Staff  School,  and  bear 
xiaiieb  more  resemblance  to  the  senior  depai-tment  at  Sandhurst,  with 
the  exception  that  tlie  senior  department  is  not  at  present  a  necee* 
s^M»y  means  towards  a  staff  appohitment. 

Thtia  tlie  KriepsSckide  does  not  take  young  men  of  twenty-oii8< 

oi"  t-Mrenty-two  and  educate  them  (like  the  French  Staff  School)  for 

^fio    staff  and  the  staff*  alone.     Its  pupils  are  men  of  twenty-five  or 

'"^'oixty-six,  officers  of  three  years'  standing,  or  five  years'  sorvice 

*'^*oo  their  first  entering  the  army.     At  this  comparatively  ripe  age 

^^^^y   become  candidates  for  entrance  to  the  Staff  School,  and,  if  ad- 

"tted,  they  spend  there  three  years  of  laborious  study,  with  no 

r  brilliant  prospects  to  crown  it,  as  only  a  very  smalt  number 

what  may  be  called  the  lowest  prize,  admission  to  the  Topo* 

Department ;  and  out  of  these  only  two  or  three  yeariy 

'tte  most  distinguished  pupils  gain  the  Staff.     The  rest  return  to 

regiments,  and  are  employed  as  adjutants  or  as  teachers  in  the 

vision  Schools. 

^te  process  of  entrance  is  as  follows  : — An  officer  of  three  years' 

itig  desires  to  go  to  the  Staff  School.     Any  one  may  send  in 

*^  ^auieas  a  candidate  for  the  entrance  examination  to  the  minis* 

^*"  of  '^ar^  having  obtained  a  certificate  from  his  superior  officer 

^t    1|0  understands  his  regular  duty,  has  no  debts,  and  is  capable, 

^tU  531^  regards  his  abilities  and  bodily  strength,  of  making  a  good 

^   oflScer.     Little  difficulty  is  made  about  admission  to  become  a 

^^*^Oate,  nor  is  there  any  regulation  to  limit  the  number  from  any 

^^  *^  '^orps  or  regiment,  so  that  there  may  be  often  found  in  the  Staff 

,    *^<>1  more  in  proportion  from  the  infantry  than  the  cavalry,  and 

,        ^«nd.     Some  regiments,  we  heard,  hardly  ever  send  officers  to 

School.     Practically,   indeed,  the   regulation    requiring  three 

*^^   of  active  service  bears  hard  upon  the  artillery  and  engineers 

^*^Tiparison  with  the  other  services  ;  for,  as  the  oflScers  of  these 

^orps  only  enter  their  own  school  after  they  have  been  near  a 

] 

*^^  army  nearly  seven  years  before  they  can  enter  the  Staff  School. 


V 


>^a^   - 


in 
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Tlie  candidate  for  the  Staff  School  is  examined  in  the  < 
the  province  in  which  his  corps  is  stationed.    The  exam 
c^urly  in  Apiil,  and  it  is  held  at  the  provincial  town  insteai 
lio,  in  order  to  diminish  expense.     But  the  questions  are  ( 
ihe  board  of  examiners  in  Berlin,  and  the  same  are  giv 
4i&pent  proyincial  towns  at  one  and  the  same  time.    The 
tion  is  much  on  the  same  subjects,  and  requires  about 
actual  knowledge  as  that  which  was  passed  at  least  three 
■fore  for  a  lieutenancy,  but  owing  to  the  difference  of  age, 
tions  are  put  and  are  expected  to  be  answered  in  a  much . 
entific  form  than  on  the  first  occasion.     Thus,  we  were  t 
MXk  essay  as  "  Give  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Francis  I.  an( 
Y,*'  would  at  the  Kriegs-SchuU  Examination  rather  be  sta 
^  What  was  the  influence   of  these  wars  on  the  policy  anc 
of  Europe  ?" 

The  examination  is  entirely  upon  paper ;  it  occupies  fro 
twelve  days  of  about  five  hours  daily,  the  superintcndiiig 
C0r  in  the  province  presiding  over  it  But  his  business  i 
to  reading  out  the  questions  sent  to  him,  and  taking  car( 
books  are  brought  in,  or  any  improper  means  used*  The 
to  the  questions  have  to  go  through  a  double  ordeal,  tl^e 
oqes  being  first  examined  by  some  of  the  staff  of  the  geni 
manding  in  the  province,  and  afterwards  by  the  commissii 
aminers  at  Berlin.  The  final  decision  rests  with  the  chi< 
Prussian  stafl^  who  recommends  the  successful  officers  to  t) 
tor  of  war. 

There  lA  an  average  of  sixty  or  seventy  candidates  yearb 
fbirty  of  t^ese  can  be  taken.  If  some  additional  case  seei 
torious,  the  officer  may  obtain  a  promise  of  appointmenl 
entrance  is  deferred.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  trv  more  thar 

The  entrance  examination  passed,  the  school  opens  on  tl 
October,  to  continue  its  lectures,  with  a  fortnight's  break  a 
mas  and  at  Easter,  till  the  first  of  June.  It  has  its  12 
divided  into  their  three  classes^  one  for  each  year,  working  (v 
little  of  practical  work)  under  professors,  military  for  the 
of  a  military,  and  civil  for  those  of  a  non-military  charac' 
difficulty,  we  understood,  is  found  here,  as  we  had  heard  t 
case  at  St.  Cyr,  in  enforcing  the  fullest  attention  to  the  le4 
the  civilian  professors ;  each  is  respected  according  to  his  kr 
of  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  thought  as  absurd  for  a  mill 
fessor  to  undertake  a  non-professional  subject,  as  vice  vers^. 

The  method  of  working  is  that  so   commonly  folio  we 
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Pnissuui  aniversities  of  listening  to  numerous  lectures,  and  taking 
^^Jpions  notes  upon  them.     Nearly  ^ve  hours  daily,  from  eight  in 
me  morhing  till  one,  are  often  continuously  occupied  in  this  manner; 
*<>^    although  only  twenty  hours  of  attendance   are  absolutely  ex- 
weekly  (an  amount  which  to  our  own  students  would  seeih 
than  ample)  ten  more  arc  said  to  be  necessary  to  enable  an 
or  to  do  any  justice  to  the  various  subjects  of  which  he  is  ex- 
to  show  some  knowledge  at  his  examinations.  ' 

These  lectures  are  usually  read  aloud ;  there  is  no  questioning 
answering.     The  student,  after  five  morning  hours,  must  spend 
Iciast  five  or  six  more  in  copying  them  out,  or  in  writing  an  essay 
"the  subject  of  some  of  the  lectures.     Of  these  one  is  given  about 
three  weeks,  but  only  on  military  subjects.     They  are  care- 
y  corrected  and  sent  back  to  the  student  with  the  notes  of  his 
,  and  their  merit  influences  the  final  estimate  of  his  whole 


^Besides  this  daily  work,  the  examinations  are  at  once  a  stimulus 
"•^a  <i  ti  means  of  testing  proficiency.     These  occur  every  three  months, 
tlie  yearly  ones  are  the  most  important.    They  are  entirely  upon 
►er.     In  the  quarterly  ones  the   papers  are  only  given  for  two 
at  a  time  daily,  and  take  the  place  of  two  common  lectures ; 
y^     "tlxe  other  examinations  they  are  daily  for  four  or  five  hours, 
are  entirely  essays  upon  the  numerous  subjects  lectured  on  in 
school,  History  of  War,  Philosophy,  Tactics.  <fec. 
^rhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  mode  of 
Btu-d^ing  than  by  a  statement  of  some  of  the  subjects  of  those  essays, 
have  been  supplied  to  us  by  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant  Ber- 
of  the  28th  Infentry,  from  whom  we  have  received  much  valti- 
^^^^   information  on  the  subject. 

General  Essays, 

On  Tactics :— 1.  A  Prussian  Division,  added  to  which  ia, — 

1  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
\  twelve  poundor  Battery, 
1  Cavalry  Regiment, 
ratreat  from  Goldberg  to  Jauor  (in  vSilesio.)    The  onomy  is  following.    A 
^^^^ion  is  to  be  taken  up  to  stop  iiis  advance,  whatever  hia  numbers  may  be. 
A  map  of  the  position  being  given : — 
(rt.)  Doscribe  the  iwsition. 
(6.)  Draw  up  tlie  troops, 
(r.)  Write  an  explanatory  criticism. 
•w        (To  be  worked  at  home  in  two  days.) 
It|  ^w^^r^  Corps  d'Arm^e  march  against  Berlin  from  difibrent  pointa    The  army 

^j^erlin  is  ordered  to  meet  them.     (To  bo  done  in  five  hours.) 
^j^^«nnanent  Fortification.    For  what  purpose  are  the  ibrtifications  in  the  mam 

^^li  intended,  and  how  are  they  to  be  constructed?    (Five  hours.) 
i^^^^^ilitary  Geography.     The  Saxon  land  between  the  VAhe  and  Saale,  and  its 
^  \ienoe  upon  the  operations  of  war  in  North  und  Bouth  Germany.    (Five  lionry.) 
^^ticism  on  tlie  organization  of  the  French  Battalion.     (At  hunie  in  one  day.) 


It» 
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Examination  Essay*,  Staff  ScJiooL — Military  History,  Tactics  and  Administ 


1.  Iq  wluit  respects  did  the  eftrlier  form  of  Diilitary  art>  strategeti< 
tacftically,  favor  defensive  irars  generally,  and  in  particuljur  assist  Ftedi 
in  tlie  Seven  Years'  War?    (Two  hours.) 

2.  The  duties  of  the  Staff  in  time  of  peace.    <Two  hours.) 

3.  Position  of  Landifnehr  Oflftcem  on  and  off  duty.     (Two  hours.) 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Cavalry  formation  en  echelon,  with  parti 
refcronco.  to  the  Austrian  mode?    (Two  hours.) 

5.  la  only  one  sort  of  Infantry  necessary,  or  is  Light  Infantry  esscn 
(Two  hours.) 

6.  How  may  the  mobilizing  of  an  Army  be  best  expedited?     fFive  ho 

7.  Describe  the  different  sorts  of  field  works  particularly  u^d  m  war.  ( 
hours.) 

8.  Hdw  is  the  Artillery  of  a  Corps  d*Armee  to  be  used  in  the  different  e: 
gencies  of  battle  ?    (Five  hours.) 

Literary  and  Scientific. 

« 

1.  The  Greological  characteristics  of  tlie  country  between  the  Carpat 
Mountains  and  the  Vistula  on  one  side,  and  the  Valdai  Mountains  and 
JDoiepei:  an  th»  other.    (Two  boora.) 

2.  ^y  what  political  conjunctures  was  the  power  and  influence  of  E; 
peculiarly  advanced  in  the  18th  century?    (Five  hours.) 

3.  On  the  magnetic  effects  of  tlie  electric  stream.     (Two  hours.) 

4.  Characteristics  of  Greek  literature,  and  its  chief  authors  in  the  time  of 
Peloponncsian  War.    (Two  bcmis.) 

The  knowledge  required  is  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Staff  Sch 
(p.  395)  and  in  the  list  of  the  Lectures  given  above.  Besides  milil 
jects,  it  includes  a  vary  full  course  of  Ancient  and  Modem  flist^:>' 
an  addition  to  the  History  of  War  (which  last  alone  ocoupies  se^'V 
hours  weekly  for  the  last  year,)  a  good  deal  of  Logic  and  jftiiloj 
phy  of  Art, and  Literature,  and  of  Political  Economy,  Some  ^^ 
these  lectures  have  probably  been  introduced  from  the  school,  ba*^  -^ 
ing  a  doublfe  object,  that  of  giving  a  diplomatic  as  well  as  a  jEpilitar^^ 
education.  This  was  the  original  idea  of  Frederick  the  Great,  wbo^^ 
in  all  his  plans  of  military  teaching,  laid  a  great  stress  on  the  gene-^  - 
ral  literature  which  he  himself  valued  so  highly.  Tliis  diffusive  ^ 
study  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  principle  of  "  little,  but  welj,"  and  ^ 
to  the  constfint  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratories  inswted  on  by 
the  early  teachers  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  France. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  the   lectures  for  the  three  years. 

Twenty  lectures  a  week  are  the  minimum : — 

.  '  "•»■,■ 

.  ■     ■•       I 

Course  of  FirH  Tear. 
OblifAtor/.  For  Choice. 

Tactics, 4  hours.  Universal  History,  ........  4  hmin.  - 

Artillery, 3      "  Universal  Geography, 3   *  h 

Tield  Fortification, .2      "  Physical  Geography, ..-4    >■ 

Military  and  Political  Adminis-  .-*-,.    •  .  :• 

tratkm  and  Koonomy, ....;.  2     ^  10  ^oiSl 

Math^ioatki),  Pure  c^id  Mixed,  6      '^  <  ••  : 

—  ■..:■.•.-■.:•.:  (iu'. 

17  hours.  Total,  27  hoars. 


i 
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Count  of  Second  Year 


aa« 


OMIgitory.  For  Choice. 

4  hours.  Universal  History, 4  hours. 

I'^rmiuirat  Fortiflcatioii, 2    *'  Mathematics, 6      ** 

Speciml  Geography  aod  6e-  I^og^ic, 4     ^ 

ology,  4  Physics, 4      •* 

—    "  Lectures  on  Horses, t     •* 

10  hours.  — 

Total,  30  hours.  20  houniL 


Course  of  TJiird  Year. 
Obligatory.  For  Choice 

of  War, *l  hours.    General  History  of  Literature,  4  iiouxfri 

Piily, 3      "         Mathematics, 6      " 

of  Sieges, 2      "         Higher  Goodesy, 3      " 

tiitarv  Jurisprudence,  ...  1      "         Chemistry, 4      ** 


It 


13  hours. 


Total,  30  hours.^ 


17  hours. 


ill  be  seen  that  the  above  coarse  is  entirely  theoretical ;  no 
wort  (as  in  Franco)  relieves  the  sedentary  labor  of  tea 


*  Lectures  each  week  in  the  War  School,  PnwMia. 


■  I 


Wae  School. 


B.GMd«iT 


4SmMml 

fteelel  "        

lijliverMl  Hiitory, , 

Cwneral  Ht^torjr  of  Literature,. . . . 

l^opct 

ftijtiei, , 

CWnbtiy, 

TflteriMry  Art, 

Tutice. 

ArtlHery 

Fortifloatloa.  FmU, 

**  PennaneoV > 

*•  <       8ief0. 

Unitanr  Administration, 

BJHorYof  War. 

Staff  Dutr. 

HiUiaqrLaw 

Frmeh 

RuMian, 


Total, 


Firtt  Year. 

Second  Year. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

•  • 

9 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

4 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

«♦ 

•  • 

3 

4 

4 

3 

•  • 

3 

•  9 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

0 

•  • 

6 

4 

4 

37 

40 

Third  Year. 

3 

S  - 
3 


1 
4 


40 


^»*  ^-^  "Would  be  impossible  to  enter  on  a  detailed  criticism  either  of  these  lectures 
^V^  t,lie  essays  mentioned  in  the  note  above  which  evidently  imply  great  study, 
^\4^  ^•XTite  a  compttrison  with  the  French  plan,  which  we  have  given  elsewhere, 
^t:  -^^^e  difference  of  age  must  be  taken  into  account    The  matliematical  course 

-J*?jJ^  Bdbool  is, — 
^^ V  ^  J®**"'  Plan«  ^^  Spherical  Trigonometrj*,  Quadratic  Kquaiiona,  involvfnir 
^)^5t*^  unknown  quantities,  tlie  Binomial  Theorem,  and  the  Klements  of  An* 

^Hial  and  Solid  Geometry. 

^I^  yaar.  Analytical  Geometry  and  the  DifTorontial  and  Tntrega!  OalcultM. 

^^^  year.  Mechanics,  Statics.  Dynamics,  lYojoctile^  and  nlight  ApphcatioD& 

^^^y  the  first  year  is  obligator)'. 
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hours  daiiy  for  more  than  eight  months  of  the  year.    Bat  as  »' 
afl  the  first  yearns  course  is  ended,  all  the  offers  who  arc  snp] 
to  know  drawing  before  coming  to  the  school,  are  sent  into 
country  for  three  weeks  to  practice  military  drawing  and  sarroyi] 
and  those  of  the  tliird  year  go  through  (also  for  the  same  peri< 
a  similar  course  of  staff  duty.     These  last  are  sent  under  the  dii 
tion  of  the  officer  who  is  Professor  of  Staff  Duty  at  the  Scho^-— 
each  student  officer  gets  his  separate  orders,  and  they  meet  and 
told  off  every  morning  for  their  day's  work,  reconnoitering 
tresses,  surveying  the  frontiers  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  d: 
&c.     During  the  remaining  three  summer  months  the  students, 
sent  in  successive  classes  to  those  arms  of  the  service  which  are 
their  own,  and  after  the  usual  military  exorcises  are  comp]|ttod  tl 
nmst  bring  back  with  them  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the 
manding  officer.     This  amount  of  time  was  spoken  of  as  being 
little.  . 

If  we  are  surprised  at  not  finding  a  greater  amount  of  pract 


work  included  amongst  the  labors  of  the  school,  we  most  remem 
that  it  is  chiefly  postponed  to  a  later  period  of  the  officer's  cai 
when  the  probability  of  his  being  required  to  use  it  on  the  st 
greater.     This  is  when  he  has  gained  his  place  in  the  Topograj 
cal  Department,  and  is  working  there  upon  trial  to  test  his  fiti 
for  the  actual  staff.     He  is  then  employed  during  winter  in  ^orkr- 
on  the  Tlieory  of  War,  and  during  summer  in  military  survey^m  — 
and  drawing. 

Such  is  the  method  and  extent  of  the  officer's  work  at  the  Si 
School ;  a  few  more  words  arc  needed  on  the  character  of  his  ex; 
inations,  which  here  as  everywhere  else  must  greatly  influence  tl 
character  of  the  work. 

There  are  no  less  than  nine  examinations  during  the  three  yeai 
one  for  every  three  months,  bnt  the  final  one  at  the  end  of  each  y( 
is  the  more  important,  as  a  sort  of  summing  up  of  the  year's  woi 
In  marking  for  this  the  merit  of  the  essays  done  at  home  is  taken^^ 
into  account.     The  result  in  each  branch  of  work  and  on  every  ex-^-*^ 
amination  is  entered  by  the  several  professors  in  a  book  kept  at  the    *^ 
directory,  and  the  pupils  have  a  right  to  inspect  the  report  of  tiieuf 
own  work.     The  net  result  of  his  own  three  years'  work  is  idiso  seiM 
to  the  officer  after  leaving  the  school  through  the  authorities  bf  hisf 
regiment.     The  certificate  of  this  contains  the  criticism  on  eiwli 
branch  of  his  work  in  detail. 

The  subjects  given  for  essays  will  show  the  tiatnre  of  the  chief 
exaftiinatxons  (t.  f.  those  at  the  en  d  of  each  year;)  four  Or  five  hotirs 
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^tfae  time  generally  allowed  to  a  difficult  subject.,  the  examination 
^retelling  over  a  number  of  days,  in  proportion  to  the  subjects 
^^«a  ap.    The  pupil  may  bring  in  his  notes  of  lectures,  on  which 
extraordinary  oaie  is  bestowed,  and  which  must  contain  everything 
toa.t  can  be  said  on  the  subject.     Much  value  is  said  to  be  attached 
^  "^bc  rapidity  with  which  an  essay  is  worked,  as  showing  a  quality 
v.&liij^))e  in  an  officer.    There  is,  as  we  have  observed,  no  vivd  voe$ 
^Tkj  kind  in  this  School.     Some  competition  exists  in  the  StafV 
*o\j  (and  it  is  almost  the  only  Prussian  school  where  we  find  it,) 
^^^  the  knowledge  that  only  eight  or  ten  out  of  the  forty  pupils  can 
**^"*aifei  the  Topographical  Department,  and  only  two  out  of  these 
^'K^t;  in  ten,  the  staff,  acts  as  a  competitive  stimulus.     We  must 
however,  that  although  a  minute  account  of  the  positive  merits 
X\jQ  pupils  is  drawn  up  and  sent  to  them  at  tlie  end  of  their 
r,  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  relative  positions ; 
^^^<1.    this  may  always  leave  room  for  doubt,  whether  the  places  in  the 
l^y  pographical  Department  and  on  the  Staff  are  strictly  given  by 
^lE^^rit^  or  whether  patronage  does  not  hero  step  in.    Another  amr 
^^S'^^^^y  n^c^y  ^^  remarked  in  the  lEact  that  the  relative  importance 
'Klie  subjects  of  study  is  not  known.     It  may  of  course  bo  sur-. 
)d)  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  is  not  marked 
l:aighly  as  that  of  the  Seven  Years'  War ;  but  any  indefiniteness 
what  is  or  what  is  not  important,  will  generally  lead  to  an  at* 
^pt  to  know   something  ^  all  the   subjects  meutioned,  and  it 
^  ^^^Id  undoubtedly  be  better  to  affix  its  definite  value  to  every  sub'^ 
It  would  prevent  what  seem  to  us  valid  objections  to  the 
"^sent  s}'stem  of  the   Staflf  School,  the  attempt  to  crowd  in  too 
^y  subjects,  instead  of  mastering  thoroughly  a  few. 
■*he  final  examination  having  been  completed  in  June,  the  stu- 
■*^^  ^oos  through  the  three  weeks  of  staff  duty  wc  have  described, 
■finishes  his  last  three   summer  months  in  that  branch  of  the 
'^  vin  which  he  has  not  yet  served.     He  then  returns  to  his  regi< 
_      ■^tw.whcgr©  he  receives  the  certificate  of  his  three  years'  work.     But 
-|  _,     ^^^  is  pijiblished  of  the  order  of  merit  in  whicli  the  officers  stand*. 
-r^^^Hie  certificate  is  satisfactory,  he  forwards  it  to  the  Chief  of  the 
"js^^^eian  ^taffywith  a  request  to  be  employed  in  the  Topographical 
T^i^d^rtment  of  the  Staff.     If  tliis  is  granted,  he  receives  an  order 
JoiQ  it  Jin  about  two  years,  t.  e,  about  nine  or  ten  years  after  first 
^*s«.nng  the,  service. 


)out  eight  oflScers  are  yearly  sent  to  the  Topograpliical  De- 
^  . .  ^ent)  ai^d  s^^rvc  there  for  two  or  three  years,  surveying  apd 
^^'^''ingjp  aiupainer,  working  at.  military  science  m  tlie  winter,    yhe 
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correction  of  tlie  Topographical  Map  of  IVmsia  is  in  tb^ir  bands. 
Finally,  two  out  of  these  arc  selected  for  the  Staff;  the  remaindei 
return  to  their  regtments,  to  become  adjutants  or  to  t<;acb  itt  tb^ 
Divwion  Schools.  ..   » 

The  most  immediate  advantage  of  being  in  the  staff  corps  ia  pro 
motion  to  a  captaincy  at  any  age,  which,  considering  the  cxtretm 
slowness  of  promotion  in  Prussia,  may  be  termed  an  early'  bne 
This  is  generally  gained  within  two  or  three  years  after  joining  Hm 
corps,  f.  e.  at  thirty-three  or  thirty-four.  In  other  corps  hardly  ani 
one  has  a  chance  of  becoming  captain  till  after  forty. 

We  may  add,  that  the  number  of  officers  in  tlio  Topograpbica 
Department  is  about  forty,  on  the  staff  itself  sixty-four.  No  am 
belonging  to  the  staff  is  below  the  rank  of  captain,  or  abore  thai 
of  colonel.  Every  general  of  division  has  one  officer  of  the  stall 
attached  to  him,  and  two  adjutants,  the  first  nominated  by  the  chief 
of  the  stafi^  the  two  last  by  the  king,  and  these  two  belong  rathei 
to  the  officer  than  to  the  general.  They  are  not  removable  wit^ 
him.  The  adjutants  are  not  officers  of  the  staff,  though  they  arc 
i>ften  chosen  from  amongst  those  who  have  been  at  the  Staff  Seho6l 

■ 

They  arc  nominated  by  the  king  upon  reports  sent  into  him  by  the 
generals  of  division,  and  the  appointment  is  not  considered  a  great 
prize,  as  it  implies  neither  extra  pay,  promotion,  nor  permanency ;  tlic 
adjutants  arc  promoted  in  the  usual  course,  and  then,  upon  promo- 
lion,  return  to  their  regiments.  The  adjutants  of  battalions  and 
regiments  are  appointed,  like  our  own,  by  the  officers  coramandifig, 
The  name  of  aide-de-camp  docs  not  exist  in  the  Prussian  serviee, 
but  that  of  adjutant  is  used  in  its  place. 

Vir.   ELEMENTARY  MILITARY  SCUOOIS  POU   XOX-COMMISSIOXED  OFnCESS. 

1.  XIUTARY  ORrHAN-nOUaBI. 

Tliere  are  three  Military  Orphan-Houses  in  Prussia  for  the  chB- 
dren  of  soldiers,  two  for  boys,  one  at  Potsdam,  and  the  other  at 
Annaburg,  and  one  for  girls  at  Pretzch.  Although  intended  for  or- 
phans, they  receive  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide 
for  them.  They  receive  a  good  elementary  education  and  arc 
broi^ht  up  for  trades,  and  can  make  their  selection  between  a  dltil 
and  a  military  career.  The  English  Commissioners  report  that  fliey 
found  800  pupils  in  the  Orphan-House  at  Potsdam,  of  whom  200 
were  under  the  charge  of  female  teachers ;  520  were  in  the  senior 
department,  including  thirty-six  in  the  music  class,  who  will  go  inio 
the  Regimental  Bands,  and  about  twenty  who  formed  a  scparaU 
military  cRss,  who  would  probably  enter  the  Artillery  School. 
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bo;  fikkool  at,  Aimfibnrg,  and  the  «ibaidwTy  Girls^  School., at 

tofi^b)  aee  boith. Protestant  ip  character;  no  religious  tcadbjingjis 

^>|pli0dfor  Boman' Catholics.    £oman  Catholic  boys  arc  all  saivt.fo 

,  and  Roman  Catholic  girls  are  provided  for  in  ordinary 

2mo0]4,.iind  kk  private  familic^s^  an4  payment  niado  on  their  bfhalf 

^  of'the funda of  the  inflUtntion. 

•  XDi^  Badhie  in  bia  ^''Bepari  <m  SduccUion  m  JRurope^'*  gives,  the 

Hawing  account  of  the«e  in9tituttons4  i :  I  r 


MiiUvy  Orpkan-ffouai  <U  Poitdafn,  if- 

^Fiiil' Qut^^on  was  fotfiided  in>  1724^  by  Frederick  WiUiiim  th«  FlHst  of 

TliB  repntation  of  Fitaike'a  Fouodatioim  induoed  this  monani)  to  Kial 

bot^v^eiice  of  the  dei^gymaa,  and  to  establish  (on  a  scade  proportioaed, -to 

£:ceater  means,-  =  a  house  for  the  education  of  the  orphans  of  his  soldiers. 

-  M^^VJe^   however,  the  recipients  of  Franke's  bounty  are  free  to  choose  their 

•  *^T^**  ^^  *^®^  ^®»  *°d  only  so  far  bound  to  the  institution,  as  a  sense  of  grali- 

^^*^^  fti^y-  prompt,  the  youth  who  passbs  through  the  Military  Orphan-hbose  of 

*^*>*s*di«i^  mart  enter  the  miKtary  service  fbr  twelve  yearsi    Three  of  these,  In- 

^^^  «rs  the  tenn  6£  Service  of  every  citizeo,  and  I  believe  the  thr^  yeacs-in 

^^  ^HMi-oofBHiiHion^d  oiBcors*' school  are  now  counted  as  part  of  the  twelve/ ^ud 

1  MUi*  the  actual  number  of  extra  years  of  service  is  reduced  to  six.    The  inatifu- 

■^^*?;J^  ^>egan  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  children,  both  girls  andbovs 

•j^  ***^  received;  this  arrangement  continued  until  a  few  years  since,  when  the 

^^^'  'school  tras  removed  from  Pot<idhin,  and  the  establishment  at  present  is'fcr 

*^  '  l»pfis  '<Mf.    There  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  in  ■ih6  elemeirtaTy 

^^  *^^*^  department.    In  the  early 'history  of  the  orphan-liouse  two  attecntits 

^*!^_  ^''^Wfded  to  introduce  manual  labor,  as  a  profltablo  speculation;  neitlier  of 

^      ''^^^  appears,  hewevor,  to  have  succeeded.    The  lirst  of  tliese,  the,niajQadic- 

j^  ^   ^^f  Brabant  lace,  was  introduced  in  1743,  and  after  various  modi^cqtjops  pf 

J        ^^ode  of  applpng  the  labor  of  the  children j  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  'l7d5. 

^     '^JV  44|  the  culture  of  silk  was  introduoed  extensively  throughout  tl«  king- 

j^  ^^    and  especially  enjoined  at  the  orphan-houses ;  but  this  attempt  was  not 

*^  successful  hi  the  end  than  thfe  bthcr,  and  iho  culture  is  not  kept  up  in  this 

'^'tution.  I  '  , 


^^^    ^e  j>resent  spacious  buildings  wore  chiefly  constructed  under  the  reign  of  (ho 
-^^^der '  and  of  Frederick  the  Great.    Additions  have,  however,  been  made 


»^^^  ***!  tiiiia  to  thno  sfihce,  and  the  whole  plan  fs  hardly  yet  completed.    'Hie  hi- 
^^^(toh  may  be-'conridered  as  divided  Shto  thi-ee  departmetrtB  or  86lK)c(fe?*  bn 


oterx  school,  ^(called  the  Boys?  Itouse^  das  Knabenhaim,)  a'trade<  sehool;  eitd 

^i^OrSchooL,  •  The  buildings  for  the  elementary  school  ere  erected  about!  a 

^lifuions  court,  which  serves  as  an  exeroising  and  pby-ground.    On  the.grovM^d 

:-^Sopr  are  the  refectory,  in  which  all  the  youth  from  the  different  schools  co^n- 

^^ksitig  tne  institution,  meet  three  times  a  day,  and  the  study  and  play-roonis, 

^fctatbry,  kc.    The  itiidy-rooms  form  a  long  range,  and  when  tlie  doors  of  "com- 

"iBbnicfii^ttob  lare  Openofd,  one  teacher  oSn  snpe^tend  tbe-wfa^lo  of  tlie  el^s^s. 

SSMr.^BboQl-rooiDV  are  Ota  the  first  and  second  floors^ -aad'ire  calculated- Ibrdivi- 

rions  oft i(>r^bpys>  t^h.    inhere  are  sUt  .dormtU^HcMi,  iurqlshed  i^Hli  w/9Pdea pr 

iron  bedsteads,  the  latter  having  been  more  recently  introduoed  and  found  to 
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answer  weU.    The  btdding  cotuiBtB  of  a  straw  bed  beneath,  and  a 
hair  aboye.    Eadi  dormitory  is  superintended  by  a  teacher,  irlM>  gSeeiiaa.tr 
..CDd  of  it.    There  are  ahro  dwelling-rooms  for  tiio  teachers,  officers,  kc^ 
•in  the  court  a  Tory  laiige  wash-house,  with  a  drying-room  above  it 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  trade  and  music  schools  are  separated 
street  from  the  others,  and  with  the  dwellings  of  the  officers,  a  room  lor 
aestio  exercises,  and  musioal  practice,  and  the  workshops,  form  a  secoodL 
mense  series  of  structures.    The  infirmary  is  near  to  them,  and  is 
separate  direction ;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  general  executive  body 
divided  into  rooms  assigned  to  patients  suficring  flrom  different  comptafaitB. 
schoolmaster  gives  instruction  to  the  convalescent.    The  arrangements  ica. 
dormitories  of  the  trades'  school,  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  army,  aia 
superintendence  and  discipline  are  strictly  military. 

The  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  music  school,  oontains  segiifc  ■ale 
rooms  for  practicing  by  individuals,  class-rooms,  and  dormitories.    Tber«^ 
rooms  in  the  main  pile  Ibr  the  meetings  of  teachers,  for  a  small  library, 

The  executive  board  of  this  school  depends  partly  on  the  ministry 
and  partly  on  that  of  public  instruction;  the  former,  however,  is  the  oo; 
authority.    Under  this  board  is  the  military  superintendent,  or  director,  to  "WW 
the  chaplain,  the  secretaries^  the  economist,  the  military  supermtendent  of 
.day,  the  teachers,  commandants  of  companies,  the  inspectors  of  the  trader*      .^^ 
music  school,  and  other  officers,  are  directly  responsible.    The  cleri^TinaB  ii 
superintendent  of  the  elementary  school,  and  has  a  general  duurge  of  all  tli 
tellectual  and  religious  instruction. 

.    The  orphan  children  of  soldiers  are  received  fbr  maintenance,  at  any  agfC^         ^ 
the  authorities  of  the  establishment,  but  if  under  six  years,  are  boarded 
their  friends  or  others  until  six,  and  then  admitted  into  the  house  at 
they  remain  there  until  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  if  of  sound 
.'Btitution,  are  transferred  to  the  trade,  or  to  the  music  sdiool,  where  they 
four  years,  and  whence  they  pass,  if  their  conduct  has  been  good,  to  the 
:fi>r  non-commissioned  officers.    I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  young  men  tXi 
well  physically  developed  as  the  pupils  of  the  trade  school,  a  result  produced  fl 
constant  attention  to  their  education  on  tl)is  point     Children  who  are  d*^ 
healthy,  or  who  have  failed  in  the  elementary  school,  are  apprenticed  at  foartee^' 
and  the  institution  ceases  to  have  the  charge  of  them. 

In  the  Elementary  School,  the  usual  branehes  taught  in  the  conmioa  school^' 
xif  Prussia  are  pursued,  including  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  -Ge: 
language,  geography,  drawing,  religious  instruction,  and  a  little  natural 
The  boys  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  proficiency,  end  aB 
classes  below  the  first  are  subdivided  into  two  sections,  each  being  under 
chaiige  of  a  teacher,  and  having  a  separate  recitation  room.    These  sections 
tain  about  forty  pupils  each.    A  monitor  of  order  from  among  the  pupQs^ 
charge  of  a  section  on  entering  and  leaving  the  school-room,  and  render 
•service  as  the  master  requkes  during  the  lesson ;  be  is  assisted  by  one  of  lbs 
cUss  in  the  distribution  of  the  books,  slates,  and  other  implements  of  isstroc- 
tion.    Tl)6  teachers  keep  each  a  roll,  upon  which  the  character  of  the  i^ecttatkm 
and  conduct  of  the  pupils  is  entered,  and  which  Is  examined  weekly  bjr  the 
chaplain,  and  submitted  to  tihe  board  of  teadiers  at  their  meetings.    Ko  yeotb, 
who  is  below  a  certain  grade  upon  this  roll,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  tnM 
school.    There  are  about  five  hoars  of  instruction  on  four  days  of  the  wtek,  and 
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aut.twoiity -three  in  tho  whole  week.  The  holidays  «re»a  week  «t  Euter, 
IT  dijre  u(  JfiohaelmaSy  a  fortnight  in  the  latter  half  of  July,  and  from  tho 
enty-tliird  of  Pecombor,  to  the  second  of  January.  For  those  who  have  no 
sndi  to  go  to,  the  Christmas  festivities  are  kept  up  in  the  school,  as  in  the 
.▼ate  fiuniiies  of  the  country. 

Xlie  board  of  toadiers  meet  once  ovcry  fortnight^  and  the  director,  or  his  sub- 
tuts,  or  the  chaplain,  presides.  At  their  meetingSi  all  matters  relating  to  in- 
itmctioD  end  discipline  are  discusoed. 

The  form  of  the  discipline  of  tho  school  is  military,  but  a  sphit  of  mildness 
open  It)  suiting  it  to  the  sge  of  the  pupils.  The  boys,  in  general,  arc  divided 
^  four  companies,  each  of  which  has  a  commandant,  (a  non-eommissiohed 
leer  of  the  highest  grade,)  who  has  cliarge  of  tho  instruction  in  military  czer- 
1^  and  ranks  with  tho  tcachera  of  tho  school.  These  companies  form  a  bat- 
-H>ii,  and  ore  drilled  without  nrms,  and  inspected  by  tho  director,  or  an  oflScer 
P^^inted  by  him.  In  turn  tlte  commondants  of  companies^  acting  as  offloers 
^he  day,  liave  gonoral  charge  of  the  military  and  police  duties.  Two  of  the 
'^l>n^  also,  in  turn,  act  os  inspectors  of  the  day,  and  have  tlio  general  super- 
^'^cteneo  of  the  pu]>ils  in  study  and  recreation  hours,  in  tho  duties  of  peraooal 
'^  at  meals,  and  in  the  dormitories,  relieving  each  other  at  diflcrent  parts 
^^  <iay.  They  are  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  tlie  ofBcor  of  tho  day,  and 
'^  ^acpected  to  relieve  oiid  aid  thcni  in  the  maintonanco  of  order.  These 
^^^  report  Unmeduitely  to  the  director. 

Qtt  four  companies  are  subdivided  into  sections  of  eleven,  over  each  of  whidi 
^^  tho  boys  is  placed,  with  tlio  title  of  overseer,  or  corporal,  and  he  is  re- 
^aii)le  for  tlie  good  order  of  his  aectk)o,  and  may  bo  assisted  in  his  duties  by 
^^k^taseu  from  it.  From  among  these  corporals  one  is  selected  for  tlio  general 
''^l  and  superintendence  of  the  otlicrs,  and  marches  tho  company  to  the 
'^oty^  to  meals,  to  the  dormitory,  &c.,  being  responsible  for  them  whenever 
^  ^re  collected  os  a  company.  The  boys  composing  a  sectioD  are  placed-  at 
^  upon  the  some  sido  of  tho  tablo  with  tho  corporal  who  has  charge  of 
'^  The  younger  pupils  do  not  join  these  companies  at  once,  but  ore  kept 
^ther  in  a  division  which  is  under  femolo  supcrintcndenoe,.  has  a  separate 
-i^ieer,  and  is  under  different  regulations  us  to  rising,  going  to  bed,  and  other 
^tACttlars  of  discipline  and  police  from  the  elder  pupils. 
^  the  duties  of  domestic  and  personal  polico,  and  some  of  those  of  domestic 
^ttomy,  ore  performed  by  the  bojrs  enrolled  in  the  four  companies.  They  clean 
•ir  own  shoos,  brush  their  own  clothes,  attend  to  the  police  of  tho  difibreixt 
Irti  of  the  building,  servo  the  meals,  and  make  their  beds.  Tliat  the  various 
itica  may  be  attended  to  in  an  orderly  way,  there  are,  besides  tl)ose  already 
okcn  of,  special  overseers  appomted  among  the  pupils^  who  have  general 
ai)ge  of  tliem  while  engaged  in  certain  duties,  and  of  particular  localities, 
fua  thore  is  an  overseer  of  the  room  where  tho  clotlies  and  slices  are  kept, 
lo  has  charge  of  the  exchange  of  tlio  Sunday  for  week  day  dress,  and  vice 
rsa;  an  overseer  of  tho  room  where  tlie  shoes  are  brushed  and  blacked;  an 
effieer  of  the  lavatory ;  four  suporintendents  of  cleanliness,  who  direct  the 
ptti-  while  waahuig  and  combing  their  hair;  one  of  hair  cutting;  two  of  sery- 
l  the  table,  vrho  have  cliaige  of  a  detail  of  tliirty  pupile,  who  serve  and  clear 
B  tablcfl  and  dean  Uie  knives  and  forks;  one,  of  tho  manual  labor  classes;  one, 
the  sick  in  tho  hospital;  one,  of  those  wlu>  are  unweU,  and  must  r(q[>ort  to 
9  physieiaD ;  one,  of  the  lights;  one,  to  prevent  tho  passing  of  bounds;  ooe  of 
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the  pupils  who  sing  the  liturpT*  in  the  church ;  one  to  conduct  the  pupilft,  whom 
Hhocs  require  ropnirs,  to  the  Bboomaker;  besides,  those  for  the  classea  and  the 
younger  bors,  already  mentioned,  and  a  few  others.  I  make  this  enumeraitioD 
in  order  to  show  the  minuteness  of  the  arrangements  for  police  and  discipline, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  conducted  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The 
selections  for  appointments  are  made  by  the  teachers  and  officers,  and  sabmit- 
ted  to  the  chaplain  and  director  for  their  approbation.  A  part  of  the  pupib 
employed  as  superintendents  recieve  small  pecuniary  allowances,  and  all  enjoy 
many  privilegos. 

Some  of  the  pupils,  who  are  found  to  have  a  taste  for  music,  receive  speeal 
lessons,  and  are  employed,  when  sufficiently  proficient,  to  give  the  signals  for 
the  different  duties  of  the  day.  Kight  pupils  are  thus  selected  to  be  taught  tlie 
bugle  and  fife,  and  twelve  the  drum. 

In  regard  to  conduct,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  four  grades,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  teachers  and  officers,  a  revision  of  the  eln.«>8itication  taking  place 
every  quarter,  and  the  director  having,  in  tlie  meantime,  the  power  to  displace 
a  pupil  in  a  case  of  emergency.  The  first  class  grade  is  composed  of  pupils  dis- 
tinguished for  unynr^'ing  good  conduct,  and  on  holida}'s  its  members  are  allowed 
to  leave  the  orphan-house  alone  to  make  small  purchases  at  discretion,  and  are 
neither  subject  to  corporal  punishment  nor  to  the  stoppage  of  tlieir  mealft.  The 
second  class  is  composed  also  of  meritorious  pupils,  but  of  a  lower  grade  of  con- 
duct than  the  first ;  they  are  permitted  to  leave  the  school  sometimes,  but  not 
so  often  as  the  others,  and  are  gcnrnilly  under  supervision.  From  these  t%\) 
grades  only,  the  superintendents  or  overseers  are  taken.  Pupils  of  the  third 
grade  stand  between  tho?e  who  are  decidedly  good  or  bad,  and  are  treated  so- 
«!Ordlngly.  They  are  the  last  who  are  jHjrmitted  to  pass  from  the  elementary  to 
the  trades'  school,  on  completing  their  course  in  the  former.  Tliose  of  the 
fourth,  or  lowest  grade,  are  kept  constantly  under  supervision,  have  no  allow>- 
ancce,  no  leaves  of  absence,  are  separated,  when  possible,  from  the  rest  of  the 
pupils,  and  are  even  punished  In'  an  inferior  diet. 

Tlie  health  of  the  pupils  is  promoted  l»y  fl^quent  bodily  exercise,  and,  when 
the  weather  permits,  in  tlie  open  air.  Thus  they  have  regular  gymnastic  ex»r» 
cisee  four  times  a  week,  are  drilled  by  companies  four  times,  and  by  battalion 
twice  a  week,  take  frequent  walks,  and  in  summer,  bathe  every  day.  The 
regular  manual  labor  in  tliis  department  of  the  school  is  confined  to  knitting  and 
tailoring.  Tlie  gymnastic  exercises  are  conducted  by  two  tcacliers,  each  taking 
eliarge  of  one  of  the  companies,  of  whidi  two  attend  the  lesson  at  the 
time,  and  assi.«ted  by  pupils  selected  from  among  the  most  proficient  in  the 
ercises.  There  are  two  swimming  lessons  given  to  each  company,  in  summer, 
everj'  week.  In  the  ordinary  division  of  the  day,  in  summer,  between  two  and 
three  hours  are  allowed  for  manual  lalwr,  the  same  for  recreation,  two  hours  far 
exercise,  and  neariy  eight  for  sleep. 

Their  clothing  is  a  neat  uniform  jacket  of  blue  cloth,  of  a  military  fiuiliion, 
gray  or  white  pantaloons  for  tlie  winter,  and  a  brown  hnen  jacket  and  white 
linen  pantaloons  for  the  summer,  and  their  officers  are  distingnislied  by  badges 
>imilar  to  those  worn  in  service.  The  diet  is  generous,  and,  besides  the  three 
mcalp,  bread  is  served  as  a  luncheon  in  the  morning  and  aAemoon  intennls. 

An  opportunity  is  piven  to  those  who  are  to  pas'?  into  the  trades'  school,  to 
.ascertain  the  trade  wliich  tJiey  may  wi«h  to  folk)w,  by  a  trial  during  the  last 
year  of  the  elemeutar)'  course. 
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The  order  of  tho  d»y,  with  merely  alight  variatioDs  during  four  days  of  tho 
aeJk^  ift  sanuner,  is  aa  follows: — The  pupils  rise  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock, 
d.  proceed  by  oompaniea  to  the  lavatory,  two  companies  occupying  it  at  once 
d  alteniating,  the  other  two  being,  meanwhile,  engaged  in  cleaning  tlieir 
aeiL  Wash  and  comb  their  hair.  A(  half  past  five  the  boys  detailed  to  serve 
3  moals  proceed  to  tho  refectory  under  tlieir  two  superintendents.  At  a  quar- 
'  before  six  tho  bugle  sounds,  and  tho  companies  assemble,  by  scctioui*,  in  tho 
irt-jard.  Morning  prayers  and  breakfast  Those  who  are  slightly  sick,  re- 
rt  to  the  ph3'8ician.  At  a  quarter  before  seven,  the  boys  assemble  according 
cUwecs,  and  at  seven  ore  marched  to  the  school-rooms.  At  a  quarter  before 
le  A  luncheon  of  bread  is  served  out  to  thcro.  School  closes  at  eleven,  and 
i  pupils  are  free  for  throe-quarters  of  an  hour.  Dinner  at  about  a  quarter 
(bre  twelve.  The  pupils  brush  their  clothes,  and  aro  inspected  by  the  officer 
t|io  day.  From  a  quarter  past  one  to  lialf-past  two,  review  tlie  monving 
isooB  in  school  From  a  quarter  to  three  until  five,  are  occupied  with  manual 
KX  in  tho  work-rooni&  Part  of  tlio  pupils  receive  instruction  in  music,  and 
a  flmt  and  second  classes  in  drawing ;  a  stated  number  take  a  swimming  les- 
a;  the  drummers,  filers,  and  buglers  also  have  a  lesson.  A  luncheon  of 
ead  ia  distributed.  One  of  tho  companies  is  at  drill,  one  at  gymnastics^  and 
e  other  pupils  batliing  or  walking  until  seven.  Kvcning  prayers  in  the  refec- 
ry,  and  supper.  Wash,  and  liave  recreation  until  nine,  when  they  retire. 
le  younger  pupils  retire  at  lialf-past  eight. 
In  winter,  the  diflerent  occupations  of  tho  day  are  each  one  hour  later  than 

BQDuner,  until  half-past  two,  when  the  hour  of  review  of  the  lessons^  is 
oitted,  and  the  exercises,  as  far  as  appropriate  to  the  season,  follow  in  the 
tme  order  as  in  summer,  until  half-past  five,  at  which  hour  the  pupils  go  to  tlie 
hool-room,  and  remain  until  a  quarter  before  seven. 

Obl  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  an  hour  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  the 
;her  lessons  being  omitted,  except  the  physical  exercises  on  Wednesday. 
tated  days  and  periods  of  tho  day  are  assigned  for  the  exchange  of  tho  week- 
ay  clothes  for  those  of  Sunday,  for  taking  clothes  or  shoes  requiring  repairs  to 
le  tailor  or  shoemaker  of  the  establishment,  for  hair-cutting  and  combing,  for 
rasfaii^  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  feet,  and  for  other  minute  matters. 

The  object  of  the  Trade  Sc?uHd,  is,  in  part,  to  economize  Uie  funds  of  th^  in- 
kttotion,  by  making  within  its  walls  articles  of  clothing  required  for  tho  pupil:*, 
Hi  more  to  securo  tho  acquisition,  not  only  of  general  mechanical  dexterity, 
at  of  a  trade,  which  may  serve  to  increase  their  emoluments  when  tliey  enter 
la.miUtafy  service.  There  aro,  at  present,  one  hundred  and  four  pupils. 
In  order  to  pass  into  tlie  trades'  school  from  the  elementary  divii>ion,  the 
Qpil  must  have  reached  at  least  the  second  class,  have  been  above  the  fpurtli 
rade  in  conduct,  be  between  fourteen  and  fifloon  years  of  ago,  and  of  a  bodily' 
matltatioa  fitting  biin  for  tho  military  service^  Tho  courso  lasts  three  y«nrs. 
tie  acbool  lias  a  special  inspector,  or  superintendent,  who  is  responsible  to.  the 
rector  of  tho  whole  institution,  or,  in  fact,  to  his  substitute. 
Tlio  ditfereot  trades  now  taught  hero  arc  those  of  bUicksmitlis,  sadcU^rs, 
flora,  flhoomakers,  and  lithogmplicrs.  The  last  named  has  but  seven  pupils 
Imianblo  to  its  school,  and  tho  next  to  tho  last  forty-four.  Tjieso  nunihers 
Bpend  upon  tho  deiound  for  tho  occupation  subsequent  to  leaving  the  cstablisli- 
kent,  tlie  space  required  for  tho  operations  of  the  trade,,  the  diQcultj  of  teiich- 
Lg,  Ac.    As  each  pupil  id  in  general  permitted,  on  advising  witli  the  inspector, 
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to  choose  his  otnplojmcnt,  it  sometimes  happens  that  boys  aro  siaxt  into  tiie 
town  to  learn  a  trade  not  taught  in  the  Echool.  Changes  of  ooctipatioh  areTwy 
rare,  but  aro  sometimes  permitted.  Tlie  blaok&miths  aro  princlpaUy  engaged  in 
the  repairs. of  arms,  tlio  saddlers  make  the  caps  and  accoutrements^  &c.,  used  in 
the  house,  the  tailors  all  the  uniforms,  the  shoemakers  supply  not  only  this 
oq)han-liou8e,  but  that  of  tlic  girls  willi  sliocs,  and  the  UthographeiB  are  ooca- 
pied  in  copying  funna  ibr  tlie  school  or  war  department^  manuals,  kc.  Tbogr 
work  about  sevL-u  hours  a  day,  under  a  master-workman  from  the  town. 

An  hour  of  each  diiy  is  si)ent  in  gymnastic  or  militar}'  exercises  in  the  open 
air  in  summer,  and  in  winter  in  the  largo  room  before  spoken  oil  Tlie  milituy 
fxercises,  besides  tho  ordinary  ones,  comprise  some  which  arc  peculiar  to  the 
Pru.«uian  service.  The  usual  exercises  of  gymnastics  are  introduced,  omitting 
any  which  seem  to  have  a  tendency  towards  the  tricks  of  the  mountebank.  For 
instruction  in  these  excreiscR,  tlie  whole  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
each  again  into  squads?,  so  that  tho  teacher  need  have  but  twelve  to  iburteen 
under  his  charge.  Nou-commi.ssioned  ofRcers  aro  tho  under  teacherB^  and  In 
turn  are  superintended  by  higher  tencliers,  and  by  an  inspector. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  theso  well  regulated  and  perscvoringlj  con- 
tinued exercises  it  is,  in  great  part,  due  that  the  physical  development  of  these 
youths  is,  on  the  average,  so  perfect.  Judicious  rcK:reation,  a  proper  diet  and 
clothing,  great  cleanliness,  a  proper  number  of  hours  of  work,  of  instruction 
and  sloop,  no  doubt,  aro  neccssar}',  each  and  all  in  their  degree,  but  great  infln- . 
vnce  must  be  besides  allowed  to  the  gymnastic  exerci.ses. 

The  pupils  have  two  hours  of  instruction  during  tho  day,  intended  to  keep  up 
their  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  eU-meutary  school,  rather  than 
to  teacli  new  ones.    Military  drawing  is,  however,  added. 

When  not  in  the  shops,  nor  in  school,  nor  at  exercise,  they  are  superintended 
by  non-oommiasioned  officers.  Tho  discipline  iu  this  scliool  is  military  in  spirit, 
as  well  as  in  detail.^. 

Those  pupils  who  have  manifested  a  decided  musical  talent  in  the  lower 
school,  are  here  instructed  thoroughly  in  tlio  tlieor>'  and  practice  of  music  Tlie 
object  is  to  supply  musicians  to  tho  regimental  bands.  These  pupils  havo  s 
separate  sui>erintcndence  from  those  of  the  other  schools,  and  different  hours  of 
exercise  and  duty.  They  keep  up  tlie  knowledge  acquired  in  the  elemental^ 
school,  as  is  done  in  tho  trades*  school. 

Military  Orphan-House  at  Anndburg, 

The  following  plan  of  instruction  was  prepared  by  Dr  Ilamiscli^ 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  Prussia,  formerly  Princi- 
pal of  tJic  Teachers  Seminary  at  Weissenfels. 

In  order  to  rise  to  the  place  of  a  non-commissioned  oflSccr,  thq. 
pupil  must  have  gone  through  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Upper. 
School,  where  there  are  the  following  studies : — 

Rili^ioiia  instruction,  nritlimctio,  Binding,  the  Gennan  language,  calligraphyi 
geoj^raphy  and  hiiitory,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  drawini;. 

Tlie  courses  in  the  different  branches  are  arranged  as  follows : —  * 

PiRtT.  RHifiomt  Jhutrnctivm. 

LOWKK   SCHOOL. 

rinM  VIT      nible  rtnriet,  |i>iilmi  sni)  hymiii,  ii]ipropriate  to  tfie  miann.    Fonr  tinnrv  prr  week. 
f'hn  VI.    Iliiitoriei  fnim  the  (Jld  and  New  Testament,  portioni  of  the  hiitory  uf  the  CHiristJaa 
eh  :rrh,  catee hitm.    Four  hoiin  per  week. 
(."Ibm  V.    Reading  and  explanation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  its  arrangemeat.    TIn  fn|iel  aai 
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JuAorkal  worka  are  lelfcted,  and  the  historj  i«  connected  with  the  f eography  of  the  Qolj 

GJasa  IV.  Uoctrioea  of  the  Lutheran  church,  taught  hj  Luther'i  cateehievi.    Fire  hoan. . 

VfWKU.  scuonL. 

Olasa  II L  Moral  inatnictiou,  dutiei  to  God  and  man.    Three  hourii. 
viaKs  II.  Reading  the  Bible  with  commenta,  tlie  pupils  making  ebstractn.    Three  hours. 
CU»«i.  (Twojeam.)    The  first  year  a  repel  itioa  of  Luttier's  cateelUsm.    The  leconc^a 
tu^ory  oftlie  Christian  dispensation.    Titree  hours. 
bvery  clsas  commlls  verses  flrom  the  Bible  to  memory. 

fiacoNo.  Aritkmelie.    Mental  and  written  arithmetic  are  taught  tog^her,  that  the  readiaesa 
^uorded  by  tlie  cue,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  otiier,  may  botii  be  cultivated. 

Lowsa  scuoou 

^'Aa*  VII.  The  four  ground  rulc^  with  three  places  of  figures  mentally.    Application  to 
ftf^^"^*  in  weighu  and  measures.    Ituree  hours. 
};»*•»  VI.  The  same  rules  extended.    Three  hours. 

^^•s  V.  Prartions,  with  applications  to  weights  and  measures.    Three  hours. 
^''•■^  t\.  Proportions.    Turee  hours. 

UPPBE  scuoox*. 

^'**B  Xn.  Ttie  applications  of  proportions  to  questions  of  weight,  strengtli,  value,  lime^ 
^iJ^'^^-aul  quanfiiy.    Two  hours. 

1^1^^  1 L  bxercivea  in  practical  algebra.    Two  hours, 
^h"^^  1.  Review  of  the  course.    First  year,  practical  operations.    Second,  theory  of  arith- 
*^^^A  processes.    Two  hours. 

'^*'*»>-  Foco/Afuaic. 

^  LOWER  SCUOOL. 

rei4j^J***^f«  VII  St  VI.  Practice  of  songs,  adapted  to  youth  of  a  cheerAiI,  serious,  military,  or 

e^^**«ft  cut.  with  one  part.    Two  hours. 
TWo  F*^'^^^"^-  ^'horal  and  o(her  songs,  with  the  different  parta    Elements  of  music 

Q.  vppaa  sonooL. 

boot t? **••*-  »  UI,  II,  St  I.  More  difficult  choral  pieces.    Theoretical  instruction  continued.    One 
ejtex-^=       *Vtiere  is,  besides,  instruction  given  to  a  select  choir,  intended  to  conduct  tlie  vocal 
^^^&s  of  the  church. 

of  r^^^'^o.  Beading    In  the  lower  clacsea,  a  readiness  in  reading,  and  hi  the  higher,  the  style 
aug|i»  attended  to  especially.    Pieces  learned  previously,  by  heart,  are  recited. 

LOWBR  SOUOOL. 

k  VII.  A  good  pronunciation,  and  some  feciiity  in  reading.    Six  hours. 

VI.  Readiness  in  reeding,  and  repeating  tlie  substance  of  what  has  t>ecn  read.    Famil* 
9«t rations.    Five  houra 

V.  Reading  some  work  in  reference  to  knowledge  useful  in  common  life.    Four 

IV.  Reading,  with  attention  to  emphasis.    Four  hours. 

UPFBR  SCHOOL. 

^^K^^j^*^^  m.  Reading  the  Bible  and  sacred  melodies,  with  the  view  to  correct  reading  in  Uils 
f:;;^  l^^^  i  composition.    Two  houra 

^I^^K«iIL  Krading  various  selected  works,  in  and  out  of  the  class. 
.^^  ^^1^  I.  Routing  continued,  and  recitations  from  works  previously  read. 

^^w^^H.  Orthography  and  Writing.    These  may  be  tauglit  together  in  the  same  way  as 
^^1  and  written  arithmetic ;  tlie  teacher  is,  tiowever,  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  method. 

^^  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

V^^i^-caVII.  Copying  on  slates  from  tlie  blacliboHrd.    Four  hours. 
^■^JH  VI.  Copying  on  paper,  from  tlie  board,  and  from  books.    Fonr  hours. 
t^t^utf  V.  Writing  from  copy-slips,  from  boolcs,  or  from  dictation.    (Practice  in  spelling  ^nd 

^> '•*?•)    F>Mir  hours. 

^'l^as  IV.  Bimilar  exercises  continued.    Four  hours. 


^■ass  III.  Copying  usemi  papers,  suen  as  regiMers,  accounts,  cc 
^lassll.  Calligraphy,  with  Roman  as  well  as  Glerniaii  letters: 
^•dmg  of  letters  and  documents  in  various  handwriting*.    Two  U 
1^  Ol«M  I.  Copying  papers  relating  to  the  management  of  the  instil 


UPPER  SCHOOL. 

^lass  III.  Copying  useful  papers,  such  as  regii4ers,  accounts,  contracts,  Sco.    Two  houna 
■^.       -.    ^  ,. . --    ..:.v   ^ ,.  _^  -r, ..  . practice  in  orthography; 

lioiirs. 
institution,  as  a  practical  intro- 
laetk>o  to  business.'    One  hour. 

Sixth.  Us^ul  knoteledge  taught  by  induction 

LOWER  8CH00I« 

Class  VII.  The  pupils  give  their  ideas,  verbally,  of  surrounding  objects  of  the  most  simptt 
Itind,  of  the  commonest  productions  of  nsture  and  art.  Conversations  relating  to  them. 
I)r4wins  the  most  simple  mathematical  figures  on  tlie  slate.    Three  hours. 

Clam  VI.  Descriptions  of  animals  and  plants,  the  former  in  the  winter,  tlie  latter  in  the 
sommer  term.  Written  remarks  on  these,  serving  lu  afford  exercise  in  the  formation  of 
phrases  and  in  orthography.    Four  hours. 
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.  CIulV.  Tbe  most  cMtatial  parts  otfhjmc9  and  natural  hiftory,  ths  paplli  lakli^  nottt  aC 
the  letHona.    Four  houri. 

Clan  IV.  Coin{>oaitions  ttn  Tariotu  ratyecti.  Lettera  relating  to  cMl  and  nlUtarjr  aflUn. 
Pourhoun. 

VrPBB  tCBOOL. 

Chm  III.  HlfllOffT  of  Pramria,  and  dnwlnf  of  maps.    Four  hoon. 

Class  II  Geiit;rai|reofraphj.  particularly  that  of  Europe.  Paaiinf  from  phy weal  to  polit> 
ical  ffeojnraphy.    Ciril  f^eognpnj  in  connection  with  the  former.    Fire  hours. 

ClniM  I.  Uuiveraal  history.  One  year  is  devoted  to  ancient  and  one  to  modem  history. 
Selections  are  made  of  the  more  important  parts  of  hirtory.    Five  hours. 

Tbe  remaining  studies  on^  belong  to  tha  higher  school 

SBViMTn.  German  grammar  and  atjffe. 

vmn  aoaooL. 

Class  III.  logical  and  grammatical  instruction  of  the  German  lan|niage  taught. 

Class  II.  Idiom  of  the  language.  Compositions  on  military  sulgeets,  with  eqtecial  refei^ 
ence  to  correctness  of  grammar. 

Class  I.  Acquaintance  with  the  best  writers.  Exerciaes  of  compoaitioa  on  aabjects  taken 
from  history. 

EiORTS.  Chomttrjf. 

VPrXK  BOBOOL. 

Class  III.  Teaching  the  names  and  propertiea  of  mathematieai  figures  by  induction,  In  eon* 
nectlon  with  drawing. 

Class  II.  Equations,  with  application  to  problems  of  common  life. 
'  Class  I.  Elements  of  trigonometry. 

NiXTB.  Dratting. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Class  in.  Drawings  ihrni  common  objects,  varvluff  the  positions,  Ae. 

Class  II.  Copying  flowers,  or  drawings  of  implemenis. 

Class  I.  Arcniteecural  drawing  with  instrmneuts,  drawings  of  furniture,  At. 

Dr,  Bache  makes  the  following  remarke  on  the  above  plan : 

I  havo  allowed  myself  to  pmcnt  tliia  extended  profi^rainine,  bccanao  it  wnreymi 
in  as  brief  a  compass  as  poosiUe,  exct.'Uent  ideas  of  the  succession  of  couraes  in  jui 
elementary  school,  and  In  a  technical  or  trade  school,  for  such  the  higher  0cbool 
must  be  oonaidered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  main  purpose  is  the  pre* 
paration  of  yimth  for  the  military  Bcrvicc,  and  hence  that  the  wanti  of  the  serrioe 
«ra  especially  consulted.  Another  fact  must  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this  is 
«  Lutheran  school,  and  thereforo  the  religious  instruction  is  adopted  to  tho  pir- 
ticular  views  of  tliat  church.  The  course  of  morals  of  the  third  chia«,  1  must  say, 
however,  scema  to  mo  out  of  it«  place,  for  although  our  duties  to  God  and  our 
noigfabor  are  of  oomvo  beat  learned  from  his  Word,  yet  their  inculcatioD  by  pro- 
cept  and  example  can  not  .commence  too  early. 

In  the  arithmetical  course,  the  union  of  mental  and  wTitten  arithmetic  is  abee- 
lotdy  essential.  The  gradation  appears  to  me  good,  imd  the  application  to  qaei- 
tions  of  common  life  gives  a  zest  to  such  studies,  attainable  in  nu  other  way.  Tbe 
theory  of  arithmetical  processes,  however,  should  accompany  or  follow  more 
nearly  their  practical  acquisition.  Indeed,  if  they  are  taught  as  they  ought  te 
be,  by  induction,  the  theory  goes  with  the  practice. 

If  the  youth  at  Aimaburg  take  the  same  pleasure  in  the  exercises  of  song,  from 
tho  elements  to  the  oompletion  of  the  musical  course,  as  those  of  the  school* 
actually  superintended  by  the  author  of  tliis  project,  tlie  success  will  bo  com- 
plete. 

Tho  connection  of  orthography  and  writing,  especially  if  combined  with  early 
reading,  is  natural. 

The  cxerci»os  of  induction,  which  in  the  lower  classes  are  well  drawn  out, 
deviate  firmi  the  appropriate  track  in  the  fourth  class,  and  in  the  goographiaal 
imd  historical  courses  do  not  return  to  it.  The  system  in  both  these  faituichfls  w 
rather  sj'uthetical  tlmn  inductive.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  break  away 
fix>m  this  method,  into  that  of  giving  positive  mstruction,  from  the  apparent^ 
greater  rapidity  of  progress  of  tlio  pupil ;  some  teneliers  liave  nbondcmod  it  alfttH 
gether,  ns  too  slow,  Uiough  ultimaU^ly  to  thitir  cost,  as  appeared  to  me  in 
where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  tlie  results. 

Tho  writing  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  course  of  drawing,  whieh 
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jw^tlt  exoeDent  eflbct  be  90  extended  as  to  branch  out  into  coinpleto  conrses  of 
<ir«i  wring:  and  writing. 

-Ab  this  plan  results  from  an  extended  experience,  the  number  of  hours  of 
^'^^^ruction,  per  week,  necessary  to  secure  the  results,  is  an  important  datum, 
And  aa  such  I  hare  retajLnod  ity  whenever  it  was  inserted  in  th]e.  original  pn>- 


II-     THE  SCUOOL  DIVISION  OR  NONCOMMISSIONED  OFHCERB'  SCHOOL. 

A.  military  school  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  character  for  training 
^P  young  men  for  tlie  duties  of  non-cammissioncd  or  under  officers 
at  Potsdam,  and  is  known  as  tlie  School  DivisLoii. 

The  rules  of  the  Prussian  Military  system,  which  require  only  three 

absolute  service  in  the  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  evi- 

^^ntly  entail  a  great  practical   difficulty  in  this  respect.     The  boI- 

^*®*^,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  quit  the  service  at  the  end  of  their  three 

y^ara*  time,  and  require  great  inducements  to  persuade  them  to  re- 

^^^n.     As  one  inducement,  the  state  has  declared  that  twelve  years* 

^'^ioe  gives  a  non-commissioned  officer  a  formal  claim  to  civil  em- 

Ploynnent ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  railways  or  in  tha  oustom-houacs. 

**Aoi^  pay  also  as  non-commissioned  officers  goes  on  increasing  ac- 

^^'^iiiig  to  the  length  of  their  service ;  and  it  was  stated  to  be  the 

**^1  practice  not  to  advance  soldiers  to  be  non-commissioned  offi- 

^^^^'^     until  they  had  signed  an  undertaking  to  serve  for  a  longer 

P^*^CHi  than  could  be  exacted  of  them  otherwise. 

fnther  means  of  supplying  the  want  has  been  sought,  and  ap* 
to  haveybeen  found  in  the  School  Division.  The  circumstaiioes 
^*  ^'t.B  origin  have  placed  this  establishment  in  immediate  con- 
"^^^tiion  with  the  Corps  of  Guards,  to  which,  in  a  military  soiiae, 
^*^^y  belong,  at  whose  head-quarters,  the  town  of  Potsdam,  their 
^^i^&XcliDgs  are  situated,  and  whose  garrison  duty  in  the. town  they 
Jionally  undertake. 

its  first  commencement  the  pupils  chiefly  came  in  drafts  from 

^  ^^  Military  Orphan-Houses.     But  the  applications  from  the  country 

^^  general  have  been  so  numerous  that  this  practice  has  been,  it  is 

*^»  al)andoned,   and   a  higher  class  of  admissions  has   been  at- 

**^Ptad.     The  Commander  of  the  Battalion  of  Landwehr  for  the 

u  '^*'&  (Arm)  receives  all  applications  in  that  Circle ;  he  sees  that 

^^^ndidate  is  examined  on  the  spot,  in  reading,  writijQg,  and 

^  P*^^^lfjg ;  and  forwards  the  name,  height,  age,  and  other  partictt- 

^^       vt-le  Rationale)  to  the  authorities.     The  decision  is  said  to  be 

^^*^  made  by  the  candidate's  height,  and  his  medical  certificate, 

^         ^rj  be  rather  a  difficult  matter.     Only  one-third  of  the  applica- 

^    are  successful.     A  new  boy  had  just  presented  himself  with 
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hiB  faibAT  at  the  timQ  of  oar  visit;  both,  son  and  father 'weM  iv 
dressed,  and  apparently  belonged  to  the  middle  rather  than 
lower  classes.    There  seems  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
amount  of  acceptance  with  the  country  which  the  school  had  begm 
to  receive. 

The  age  of  admission  is  from  seventeen  to  twenty,  and  the  yontl.^ 
on  entering  the   school  takes  a  military  engagement  to  give  tw» 
years  of  service  in  the  standing  army  for  each  year  of  his 
nance  at  the  school,  in  addition  of  course  to  those  three  years  ot< 
military  service  to  M^hich  every  Prussian  is  bound,  but  with  tb* 
privilege  of  counting  as  military  service  the  period  spent  at  th 
school. 

The  usual  school  course  is  one  of  three  years,  and  his  en 
ment  is  thus  for  a  term  of  nine  years ;  that  is,  deducting  three 
at  the  school,  six  years'  time  with  the  troops. 
.  The  School  Division  is  496  strong;  there  are  four  companies 
124  men.    The  whole  body  is  commanded  by  a  captain,  or  major,  w 
has  an  adjutant.     To  cadi  company  are  attached  four  officers 
fourteen  non-commissioned  officers ;  the  latter  teach  in  the  two 
years,  the  former  in  the  third.     The  school  course  begins  on  the 
of  October;  tlic  afternoons  of  three  days  in  each  week  are 
ployed  in  ordinary  school  instruction,  but  the  remainder  of  theE^' 
time  in  winter  and  tlieir  whole  time  in  summer  is  devoted  to  milL 
tary  training.     The  school  instruction  is  not  carried  beyond 
ing)  writing,  and  arithmetic  up  to  the  rule  of  three;  geograph; 
drawing  skeleton  maps,  and  copying,  and  learning  the  significance 
of  military  representations  o^  ground.     Some  very  respoct-able  speci- 
mens of  their  skill  in  copying  maps  were  produced ;  it  a 
to  be  a  favorite  exercise. 

About  150  are  admitted  yearly,  an  extra  number  being  taken 
supply  possible  vacancies;  about  130  yearly  are  drafted  into  th 
army^  six  usually  as  under  officers  at  once,  forty  at  least  with  certifi 
catcs  of  being  qualified  to  receive  the  grade  in  a  short  time ;  an 
the  whole  number  who  go  out  have  generally  obtained  their 
pointment  before  twelve  months  are  completed.     The  highest  nun 
bor  that  may  go  out  at  once  as  under  (or  non-commissioned)  office 
is  twelve  ;  three  for  each  company.     Many,  however,  have  latterly 
it  is  said,  become  so  within  six  weeks  after  their  leaving. 

Where  the  young  men  are  strong  and  full-grown,  they  are  aUow< 
to  join  the  army  at  the  end  of  two  years ;  their  whole  service  (tw 
years  for  each  at  the  school)  being  therefore  reduced  to  six  years. 

Young  men,  on  the  other  hand,  who  show  no  disposition  or  Hk^ 


H  Wood  to  tam  out  good  under  oflScera,  are  a^nt  off  to  complete  thfi 
t»^iia»l  time  as  privates. 

proportioii  of  non-coramissionod  officers  in  the  standing  army 

are  taken  from  the  School  Division  was  not  easy  to  ascertain. 

<iiffer8  extremely  in  different  regiments.     In   one,  it   was  stated 

out  of  the  ordinary  complement  of  1 80,  fifty  came  from  hence. 

the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  the  general  proportion  'was 

more  than  one  in  forty.    A  certain  number  have  obtained  com-i 

s ;  bnt   no   prospect  of  such  promotion  appears  to  be  heH 

aiid  any  tendency  to  carry  forward  the  studies  with  a  view  to 

^  diju:ouraged  and  checked. 

-The  buildings,  in  the  outskirts  of  Potsdam,  arc  large,  new,  and 
^d»omo,  forming  three  sides  of  a  spacious  court  or  imperfect  quad- 
e.  The  dining-rooms  are  used  also  as  exercise-rooms,  and  it 
made  a  point  to  let  us  see  a  portion  of  the  pnpils  go  through 
*^  gymnastics  and  exercises ;  and  more  particularly  their  swOrd 
^*^^  bayonet  exercise.  Twenty  or  thirty  young  men,  very  healthy 
^''^^  strong-looking,  went  through  the  latter  exercise  in  two  lines; 
**ter  \Fhich  came  a  single  combat  with  the  bayonet,  all  under  the 
^"^ctaon  of  an  officer. 

"*^Hc  sleeping-rooms  are  fairly  large,  and  well  ventilated,  on  the 
floor.  Twelve  slept  in  each.  During  the  day  the  wooden 
^'^^^'teads  are  placed  one  above  another.  It  was  said  that  iron  bed- 
^^^<i.^  are  being  generally  introduced.  Each  young  soldier  is 
'^^^^"ided  with  a  small  cupboard  above  his  bed.  The  non-coinv- 
****ioned  officers  had  horsehair,  the  young  men  themselves  straw 
hisses.     There  was  a  stove  in  the  room,  but  it  was  said  not  to^ 


^  ^ie  school-rooms  are  on  the  upper  floor.     The  skeleton  maps 

"^       '    referred  to  were  here  produced;  one,  of  the  two  heniis- 


cs,  others  illustrating   Prussian   history,  showing  the  original 
<Df  the  Prussian  territory,  its  extent  and  condition  under  Fred- 


•   ^       —  the  Great,  the  whole  course  of  its  gradual  extention,  <kc,,  very 
^^^*  3?"  drawn,  and  creditable  to  the  young  men. 


1^^       ^e  time  devoted  to  the  training  which  is  given  in  the  School 

^^  *'^''i«ion  appears  long.     What  is  now  done  in  three  years  might  as 

^*^   be  done  in  half  that  time.     The  object,  however,  is  secured  of 

^^ning  the  service  of  the  men  during  a  lengthened  period  in  the 

(ing  army. 

III.  RBOIMBNTAL   SCHOOLS. 

^o  Regimental  Schools  are  chiefly  intended  to  train  up  non-com- 
<>iied  officers.     This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  artil- 
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leiy,  which  docs  not  obtain  its  under  officers  from  the  School  Div 
ion  at  Potsdam. 

IV.  TOB  MOBLS-tCHOOL  AT  LIKONITS. 

Tlic  Noble-School  at  Licgnitz  ia  merely  an  endowed  schfr^ 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.  while  Silesia  was  yet  an  Aoi 
trian  dependency,  and  specially  intended  for  young  men  of  gpm^ 
birth  in  that  country.  There  are  some  militar}'  foundations  iat^ 
school  for  the  sons  of  officers  of  good  birth;  and  the  two  militM 
men  who  take  part  in  the  instruction  arc  paid  by  the  state,  ont'«: 
same  footing  as  oiHcers  employed  in  the  State  Military  Schools. 

[Of  one  of  the  Institutions  above  described  (The  Artillery  It^ 
Engineers'  School  at  Berlin)  we  shall  give  a  fuller  account,  and 
the  meantime  we  close  this  comprehensive  survey  of  military  ^ 
struction  in  Prussia  with  the  following  reflections  of  the  EngS 
Commissioners.] 

Vm.     GBXERAL  BEMARK8  OH  TUB  STSTBIC  OF  MIUTART  BDUCATKNI  H     ' 

PRUSSIA. 


1.  Attention  has  often  been  drawn  to  the  peculiar  feature  of 
slan  Military  Education,  the  double  examination  for  the  rank 
officer.  The  principle  adopted  seems  to  be  the  exaction  of  a  prap 
from  all  officers  that  they  have  received  a  good,  general,  and  pii 
fessional  education,  rather  than  the  selection  of  a  smaller  nomk: 
for  higher  training  in  a  military  school.  The  decree  of  1808  fc 
laid  down  the  rule  for  the  whole  army,  "  tliat  the  only  title  to 
officer*8  commission  shall  be,  in  a  time  of  peace,  education  and  pa 
fessnonal  knowledge, — in  time  of  war,  distinguished  valor  as 
ability." 

3.  The  spirit  of  emulation  is  not  so  much  called  out  in  Pnuis 
as  it  is  in  France.  Early  distinctions  arc  acknowledged  and  M 
pealed  to,  but  somewhat  sparingly.  The  following  words  expre 
the  view  taken  on  this  point : — 

"A  testimonial  of  fitness  for  the  University,"  says  Colonel  r- 
Hollcbon,  (i.  €.,  to  have  passed  the  Abituricnt  examination)  **M 
pcnses  with  the  examination  for  the  cnsigncy.  In  consequence 
this  rule  fifty  Alnturients  on  an  average  annually  enter  the  aflv 
These,  as  well  as  the  Selectcmer  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  must  be  c* 
sidered  in  point  of  scientific  education,  an  excellent  supply"' 
officers." 

8.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  words  there  is  no  Tcferetie^ 
th^se 'inwards  And  advantages  which  are  the  stimulus  of  coriijlfc' 
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• 

There  appears  some  want  in  this  rcepcct  both  in  the  carUcr 
d  later  training  of  ofScers.     Thus,  in  the  instance  of  the  Cadet 
ouse,  there  are  numerous /ree  places,  but  these  are  assigned  to 
young  men,  not  from  any  proof  of  merit  or  exertion,  but  entirely 
l>ecaTi8e  they  arc  the  sons  of  officers  or  state  servants.     The  most 
difitin^isfaed  pupils,  the  Selectaner  gain  notliing  more  than  to  be* 
permitted  to  pass  these  two  examinations  before,  instead  of  after,' 
iitering  the  army.     Honorable  mention,  is,  however,  made  of  the 
iidldates  for  commission  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  Divis- 
ion Schools.    But  in  the  Staff  School — the  natural  resource  of  ener^ 
getic  young  officers — ^tho  competition  (which  the  school  asserts  as 
its  principle  by  its  entrance  examination)  loses  some  of  its  force, 
^y  the  order  of  the  pupils  on  leaving  the  school  not  being  distinctly 
'i^^Ai'ked.     It  should  be  mentioned  as  an  explanation  of  these  factsy 
™^  in  the  general  civil  education  of  Prussia,  competition  is  little 
encouraged,  less  than  in  our  own,  and  far  less  than  in  the  French, 
^^  even  in  the  Austrian  education. 

"*.  The  military  system  of  Prussia^  and  in  some  degree  its  niili- 
education  also,  appear  to  have  various  objects  in  view.  Thus 
^**^  Cadet  Uouscs,  where  the  free  places  are  chiefly  given  to  tlio 
of  military  men,  seem  intended  to  keep  up  a  military  esprit  dt 
,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  strong  class 
*p3Lxit  prevailing  in  the  Prussian  army.  At  the  same  time  mean9 
taken,  as  above  stated,  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  highly  edu- 
officers. 

.  ^«  Prussian  military  education  seems  to  have  been  constantly 

correcting  and  extending  itself.     Of  this  the  Division  Schools  are  a 

^^Tilring  example ;  and  they  deserve   attention,  both  because  their 

P™i  is  peculiar  to  Prussia,  and  for  the  improvements  they  have 

**®^^iv€d.     The   Prussians   at   first  established  numerous  Division 

^**9ols,  but  they  afterwards  greatly  diminished  their  number ;  and 

^®  general  inspector  of  military  education  now  contemplates,  both 

^^  the  sake  of  the  instructors  and  their  pupils,  a  further  reduction 

Wiree  or  four.     A  large  military  school  in  three  or  four  towns  in 

^*^*%ia,  intended  to  teach  professional  knowledge  to  young  officers 

7^*  «ome  short  practical  experience  in  the  army,  is  thought  a  bet- 

*^^de  of  giving  such  knowledge  tlian  to  place  isolated,  or  few 

^^^*i€rB,  in  regiments  or  army  divisions. 

■  *•    One  chief  moans  of  improvement  has  been  the  bringing  the 

.     *^«e  education  under  a  single  head.     At  first  there  were  distinct 

Wr^g  f^j,  ^^Q  exaniinations  in  Prussia,  and  for  tlic  schools,  with  a 

'^^  to  maintain  the  iudepcudeuce  of  each.     It,  was  found,  however, 
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that  this  led  to  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  schools 
aminations;  and  accordingly,  whilst  the  board  of  ezs 
the  school  professors  are  kept  perfectly  distinct,  they  ai 
jected  to  the  general  inspector,  who  controls  all  the  dep 
military  education.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  give 
to  all  the  teaching*;  an  essential  point  where  that  itta 
tirely  on  the  same  subjects.  •  By  constant  inspection  of 
and  the  receipt  of  periodical  reports  from  them,  the 
spector  of  military  education  is  able  to  compare  the  resi 
and  to  keep  the  whole  system  going  at  an  cren  rate  of  ; 
'  7.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  somewhat  com] 
tem  for  working  the  Military  Schools  in  Prussia.  TL 
distinct  boards,  fts  we  have  noticed  above,  the  supren 
studies  and  the  exiiminations  board,  one  of  whi6h  re 
Ittspectior'geneTal  on  all  examinations,  whilst  the  oth^i 
assessors  and  advisers  with  regard  to  the  schools  and 
subjeicts  of  military  education.  Besides  these  bodies,  c 
has  its  own  board  of  studies,  which  is  generally  form* 
one  person  belonging  to  the  school,  combined  with  di 
officers  or  professors.  Suggestions  with  regard  to  eacl 
pear  to  originate  chiefly  from  these  latter  bodies. 

i.  The  department  of  military  examinations  and  e 
tinder  the  control  of  the  general  inspector,  who  "  lays  h 
on  matters  of  administration  before  the  minister  of  war, 
directly  to  the  king  in  all  matters  relating  to  instmcti 
aminations.'' 


f    -■■...::  ^.   ..-^ 


THE  ARTILLEBY  AND  ENGINEERS' SCHOOL 

AT  BKRUlU* 


OBJECT  AND  C0UBS8  OF  STUDT. 

^I^s  object  of  the  Abtillbry  and  Enoinebr  School  is  to  give 
sttch  young  men  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  as  have  been 
*^>vijBd  fitted  for  promotion,  the  education  necessary  for  the  proper 
rmanoe  of  the  duties  of  a  Subaltern  Officer,  and  to  enable  them 
<imw  profit  afterw'ards  from  their  private  studies  and  the  practice 
tho  service. 
Ihe  complete  course  of  study  lasts  two  years  and  three  quarters, 
iostmction  is  divided  into  three  courses,  bearing  the  name  of 
^W;  on  joining  the  institution,  the  young  men  enter  the  first 
1Q8,    Before  the  commencement  of  the  studies,  that  is,  about 
Ist  of  October,  the  General  Inspectors  of  the  two  corps  direct 
yonng  men  who  are  to  enter  the  school  to  come  up  from  their 
ents  and  divisions^    They  receive    their  pay  and  clothing 
^^m  their  regiments  until  they  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

The  first  nine  months  of  each  year  of  study  are  principally  de- 
-w  ^^ted  to  theoretical  instruction,  the  three  last  exclusively  to  practice. 
,^  ^^  the  third  coetus,  the  course  finishes  with  the  theoretical  instruc- 
^on  on  the  1st  of  July. 

The  instruction  of  the  first  ccetus  is  directed  to  prepare  the  stu- 

ents  for  the  ordinary  Officers'  Examination,  and  at  the  same  time 

o  enable  them  to  follow  with  advantage  the  further  studies  of  the 

^^hooL    'The  instruction,  during  the  first  year,  is  common  to  all  the 

Students.     Those  who  pass  the  Officers'  Examination  enter  at  the 

Commencement  of  the  second  year  into  the  second  coetus. 

In  the  second  ccetus  the  greater  portion  of  the  instruction,  but 
^ot  the  whole,  is  common  to  the  two  arms.     In  the  third  ccetus  an 
almost  entire  separation  of  studies  takes  place. 

In  all  the  studies  which  are  common  to  the  two  arms,  if  the 
number  of  students  is  too  great  for  a  single  class,  parallel  classes 
are  established. 


*  TrmnaUled  from  IlelldorPt  **Dientt'Vor»ehrifien  der  K»nigMich-Prtu»8i»chf%  Armic.** 
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THE  STArr  AND  AUTHORITIES. 

A.'^Tke  Superior  AiUhorities. 

The  Curator ium  of  the  School  is  composed  of  the  General  I 
spectors  of  the  two  corps.    To  it  belongs  the  aotbority  of  isBain^ 
orders  and  regulations ;  no  important  change  in  these  can  be  mad 
without  its  sanction. 

The  General  Inspector  of  Military  Instruction  receives  yearly  i 
fixed  periods,  reports  upon  the  state  and  progress  of  the  school. 

The  accounts  are  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department, 
which  the  Director  of  the  School  is  in  immediate  commnnicatio 
Questions  of  principle  and  unforeseen  cases  of  importance  are  d 
cided  by  the  Curatorinm, 

The  Inspector  of  the  School,  who  is  an  Engineer  Officer  wh 
the  Director  is  an  Artillery  Officer,  and  vice  versdy  has  the  im 
diato  oversight  of  it.     It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  orders  and 
ulations  arc  strictly  followed. 

B. — Tfie  Executive  Authorities. 

The  Director  is  appointed  by  the  King.     lie  is  a  Field  Officer  •- 
either  Artillery  or  Engineers,  and  has  the  rank  of  Commandant  o 
regiment.     He  has  as  assistant,  a  Captain  appointed  by  tbe  Cura 
rium.     The  Director  is  immediately  responsible  for  the  discipH 
and  the  finance  of  the  establishment,  and  conducts  its  ordina^ 
details,  assisted  by  the  Captain,     lie  is  also  President  of  the 
of  Studies ;  as  such  he  exercises  a  general  control  over  the  inati 
tion,  and  regulates  the  ordinary  examinations. 

Under  the  Director  and  the  Board  of  Studies  are  four  office 
three  taken  from  the  Artillery  and  one  from  the  Engineers.     Tli 
have  the  immediate  charge  of  the  students,  and  are  thcmaelv^' 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Captain. 

The  duties  of  Paymaster,  Librarian,  Ac,  are  divided  among  tbe 
They  must  also  give  at  least  two  hours  of  instruction  weekly  to  t 
pupils. 

Tlie  Board  of  Studies  consists  of  the  Director  of  the  Institnti 
as  President,  and  usually  of  the  Senior  Master  of  Mathematics,  a: 
the  Instructors  of  Artillery  and  Engineering  in  the  third  ccetus. 
equal  numbers  arc  likewise  added  Superior  Officers  of  the  Artille 
and  Engineers  appointed  by  the  Curatonutn,    The  duty  of 
Board  is  to  control  the  whole  of  the  instruction,  and  to  gire 
opinion  when  required,  upon  the  performance  and  capacities  of 
teachers  and  students. 
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C-^r^  Tkachers, 

*Xlie  teachers  are  to  be  selected  as  much  as  possible  from  among 
o    Officers  of  Artillery  and  Engineers.    Where  this  can  not  be 
tcted^  ciTilians  of  proved  ability  and  experience  are  to  be  ap- 
l^oiuted. 

"Xhe  number  of  teachers  is  to  be  arranged  with  refcrenoe  to  t)ie 
a.nr%OQnt  and  extent  of  the  studies,  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the 
<>  vont  of  ilboss  among  therai,  no  interruption  in  the  instruction  paay 
^x*ij»e.  In  addition  to  the  teachers,  there  is  a  certain  number  of 
^•i^^kistantrteachers,  partly  civilians,  partly  taken  from  among  the  fire- 
^^orkers  of  the  Artillery.  The  latter  are  employed  under  the  Li- 
^*"^LTian,  and  in  the  practical  instruction ;  they  may  also,  in  C84e  of 
'^^oeasity,  assist  as  clerks. 

THE  STUDENTS. 

'tlhe  maximum  number  of  students  who  enter  each  year  is  $6 ; 

^^    from  the  Artillery,  and  20  from  the  Engineers.     In  additioii',  a 

^^^  ^^'  young  men  may  be  received  from  the  smaller  German  States. 


the  event  of  the  number  from  one  corps  being  short,  an  increased 
^'^  ruber  may  be  admitted  from  the  other. 

The  number  in  the  second  coetus  is  variable.     It  consists,  first, 

the  students  previously  in  the  first  coetus  who  have  passed  the 

*  filcers'  Examination ;  and,  secondly,  of  such  young  officers  as  are 

i)pointed  to  the  Institution  by  the  General  Inspectors. 

^      .  The  students  of  the  first  coetus  lodjje,  as  far  as  room  will  admit, 

Vi  the  school  buildings ;  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  ensigns  of 

^le  second  cojtus,  not  yet  promoted  to  officers,  are  quartered  in  a 

^Neighboring  building.     At  least  two  of  the  direction  officers  lodge 

-^n  the  school  buildings ;  a  third  lodges  in  the  other. 

The  Director  may  grant  permission  to  a  student,  as  a  matter  of 
"Tavpr,  to  lodge  with  his  parent^?. 

.  The  students  quartered  in  the  school  and  the  neighboring  build- 
ing dine  together  in  the  mess-room  of  the  school. 

The  offcers  (students)  of  the  second  and  third  coetus  live  in  lodg- 
ings in  the  town,  and  mess  where  they  choose. 

'  mtTRY  ntro  tbhb  school,  and  passage  TRROtJon  it. 

'He  entry  into  the  first  coetus  of  the  institution  is  conditional  On 

"  tW  applicant  having  passed,  in  the  manner  officially  prescribed,  the 

'2  6xkimnation  for  ensign.    The  necessary  certificates  are  forwarded 

to  the  Director  of  the  School. 

The  instraction  in  the  first  ccetus  embraces  in  general  tlie  snbjcfcts 

23 
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required  for  the  ordinary  Officers'  Examraation,  that  is  to  sa 
elements  of  Military  Science,  so  far  as  every  Subaltern  Off 
obliged  to  know  them.  To  this  is  to  be  added  instruction  in 
ematics,  in  French,  and  in  free  sketching. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  instruction  the  teachers  insp 
whole  of  the  Ensign-Examination  papers  of  the  newly-ariivt 
dents,  which  are  laid  before  them  by  the  Director,  in  ore 
better  to  judge  of  their  acquirements.  During  the  first  < 
they  take  pains  to  ascertain  the  ability  as  well  as  the  amc 
acquirements  of  each  student,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  co 
opinion  upon  him  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

After  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  a  conference  of  the  tc 
under  the  presidence  of  the  Director,  takes  place,  to  fonn  a 
upon  the  students,  and  to  furnish  data  for  recommendations 
rank  of  ensign  of  such  students  as  have  given  satisfaction  b 
conduct  and  progress.  The  students  about  whom  the  t 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  speak  confidently,  who,  in  certain  f 
*  as  in  mathematics  and  the  special  branches  of  their  arm,  are  1 
hand,  as  well  as  those  whose  conduct  has  not  been  without 
are  proposed  to  the  higher  authorities  for  permission  to  eont 
remain  at  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of 
proposes  for  dismissal  from  the  institution,  students  whose  < 
has  been  unsatisfactory,  and  principally  who  give  too  little  1 
a  favorable  career.  The  Board  is  to  express  an  opinion  i 
any  prospect  may  be  held  out  of  a  future  recall  to  the  iust 
according  as  its  unfavorable  report  has  been  founded  on  tl 
of  ability  or  on  the  want  of  industry  of  the  student. 

The  students  fevorably  reported  on  are  immediately,  by  tl 
eral  Inspectors,  appointed  ensigns,  subject  to  vacancies.  1 
ratorium  decides  regarding  the  further  stay  at  the  institution 
dismissal  of  the  others. 

After  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  those  pupils  who 
yet  be  recommended  for  promotion  to  ensign  are  only  in 
cases  allowed  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  theoretical  insA 
of  this  year ;  if  they  can  not  then  be  recommended,  they  \ 
back  to  their  regiments. 

Fourteen  days  before  the  close  of  the  theoretical  instmci 
the  year,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  teachi 
an  opinion  r^arding  each  student  of  the  first  coetus,  as  to  ^ 
or  not  they  consider  him  capable  of  undergoing  the  Officora 
ination,  and  to  pass  into  the  second  coetus.  These  report! 
tQ.  that  of  the  Director,  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  n 
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ena.l3l«  the  Board  of  Studies  to  propose  to  the  liighcr  authorities 

eit.H<^i-  that  permission  may  be  granted  to  undergo  the  OflSccrs' 

Eacafc.iximation,  (and,  if  successful,  to  enter  the  second  ccetus,)  or  that 

tho      student  be  sent  back  to  his  corps.     Students  who  have  been 

'^^'i^acd  permission  on  grounds  not  altogether  unpardonable,  from 

P*"^»^nting  themselves  for  the  Officers'  Examination,  or  who  in  the 

<^oiii-se  of  instruction  have  been  sent  for  any  reason  to  their  corps, 

^*^lx    the  prospect  of  being  afterwards  called  back  to  the  school, 

'^^'^^^  on  the  proposition  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  through  the  (7it- 

'■**  ^^>^t/»ij  be  granted  a  second  and  final  entrance  into  the  first 


e  Curatorium  decides  in  every  case  whether  a  student  who 
not  qualified  himself  for  entry  into  the  second  cajtus,  may 
to  the  first  coetus  after  having  left  the  institution,  or  in  case 
ihall  have  in  the  meantime  passed  the  Officers'  Examination, 
'^her  he  may,  as  an  exceptional  case,  enter  the  second  coetus. 
"^^     ^^  case  of  the  latter  kind,  the  applicant  can  not  present  himself 
■**        ^he  Officers'  Examination  without  having  previously  passed  a 
iminary  examination  at  the  school,  to  do  which,  the  permission 
e  General  Inspector  of  his  corps  is  necessary, 
he  theoretical  course  closes  at  the  end  of  June.     During  the 
^th  of  July  the  students  of  the  first  coetus  are  employed  in  sur- 
^ng  operations.     It  is  during  this  month  that  the  examination 
^e  rank  of  officer  before  the  General  Examining  Board  takes 
e.    The  students  who  pass  this  examination  enter  afterwards 
the  second  coetus ;  those  who  fail  are,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
itical  course  of  their  year,  sent  back  to  their  corps. 
Q  students  who  pass  the  Officers*  Examination,  and  are  found 
lified  to  enter  the  second  coetus,  are  then  proposed  for  election 
'^he  officers  of  their  corps.     If  the  decision  be  favorable,  their 
es  are  submitted  by  the  General  Inspectors  to  the  King,  to  be 
inted,  on  vacancies  occurring,  to  the  rank  of  Supernumerary 
^neretcUsmdssigen)  Second  Lieutenant. 

TTo  assist  the  Officers  of  the  Corps  in  making  their  election,  an 
act  of  the  reports  above  alluded  to  is  sent  to  them,  so  far  as  it 
^cems  the  students  who  have  successfully  passed  their  Officers' 
lamination. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  entering  the  second  coetus, 

if  a  student  of  the  first  coetus,  he  should  have  passed  the  Offi- 

^ra'  Examination,  or  if  he  should  now  enter  the  school  for  the  first 

V^ne,  that  he  should  have  the  rank  of  Officer.     The  sum  of  acqnirc- 

eots  necessary  for  the  Officers'  Examination  forms  the  basis  of  the 
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instnxction  given  in  the  second  castas.     In  it  the  instruction 
to  be  entiiely  common  to  the  two  arms. 

At  the  end  of  the  theoretical  course  of  the  second  coetus,  a  repoi 
of  progress  and  conduct  is  drawn  up,  as  in  the  first  ccetus^  V 
the  Board  of  Studies,  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  teachen  a 
regards  the  studies,  and  by  the  Director  as  concerns  the  condnet.ol 
the  students.  In  forwarding  this  report  to  the  Curatorium^  it  i 
stated  for  each  student  whether  or  not  he  is  considered  qualified  ti 
pass  the  farmer  part  of  the  Special  Corps  Examination,  Thos 
who  are  unfavorably  spoken  of  in  this  respect  return  to  their  cprpi 
if  there  are  no  mitigating  circumstances  which  permit  a  furthe 
stay  in  the  second  coetus,  following  the  decision  of  the  Cu9xtU 
rium.  They  may  either  endeavor  to  obtain  a  transfer  into  aoothc 
branch  of  the  army,  or  by  study  and  good  conduct  prepare  their 
selves  for  admission  into  the  third  ccetus  at  a  future  period.  Bo 
in  this  case  they  roust  not  only  be  recommended  by  their  corpi 
j^ut  they  must  also  pass  the  former  part  of  the  Special  Corps  £i 
amination. 

The  students  recommended  to  present  themselves  for  the  formt 
part  of  the  Special  Corps  Examination  undergo  it  before  a  Boar 
appointed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  two  corps  in  the  beginning  of  Jul} 
It  extends  over  the  subjects  of  professional  science  which  have  bee 
taught  in  the  second  coetus.  A  particular  regulation  defines  th 
mode  of  this  examination,  which  is  entirely  written;  it  decide 
whether  the  student  shall  enter  or  not  into  the  third  coetus. 

The  successful  students  pass,  by  direction  of  the  Ouratoriun 
into  the  third  coetus,  while  the  unsuccessful  ones,  as  well  as  thoe 
who  have  been  reported  unfit  to  undergo  the  examination,  retur 
to  their  corps.  By  good  conduct  and  study  they  may  obtain  pci 
mission  to  come  up  again  at  the  next  examination  for  the  form*. 
port  of  the  Special  Examination.  Their  definite  return  to  th 
school  depends  upon  their  passing  this  examination,  and  upon  th 
express  order  of  the  Curatorium. 

The  instruction  in  the  third  coetus  is  chiefly  directed  to  suppl 
the  special  scientific  knowledge  required  by  each  of  the  two  arms 
The  students  of  the  two  corps,  therefore,  receive  separate  instmc 
tion.  A  further  object  of  the  instruction  is  to  enable  the  student 
to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired,  on  whicl 
i recount  instruction  and  practical  application  go  hand  in  band 
Practice  and  theory  go  thus  together  in  this  the  highest  portion  o\ 
the  instruction,  so  that  they  both  terminate  at  the  same  time 
namely,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  June. 
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I^revious  to  leaving  the  School,  the  la  tier  pari  of  the  Spedal 
Corps  Examination  is  undergone  before  the  same  Board  as  for  the 
forrrher  part  This  examination  tests  their  qnalifications  in  their 
special  ann,  and  proves  their  fitness  for  Artillery  or  Engineer  Offi- 
cers. The  results  of  this  part  of  the  examination  and  of  the  former 
part  or  it  passed  at  the  close  of  the  second  coBtus,  are  combined  by 
the  Soard,  and  forwarded  to  the  Curatorium.  Along  with  these 
"sports  is  submitted  a  proposition  for  those  who  have  passed  the 
examiTiations  to  be  admitted  into  their  corps.  In  the  preparation 
^  pa-t-ents  (for  commissions)  they  are  antedated  to  the  time  of 
pasaitigthe  Officers'  Examinations,  proper  regard  being  had  to  the 
'esults  of  the  Special  Corps  Examination  for  arranging  the  offiocis 
anioTigcach  other. 

-A.ny  officer  who  does  not  pass  the  Special  Corps  Examination, 
.'^^ins  with  the  pay  of  an  infantry  officer  in  his  corps  until  he 

**^*"  enters  into  another  arm,  or  having  obtained  permission  to 

.   ^'^t^r  the  third  coetus,  he  qualifies  himself  for  the  final  examin%' 

^^*       A  successful  passing  of  the  Special  Corps  Examination  at 

^  ®^cond  trial  can  give,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
,  ^*Shcr  seniority  than  that  of  immediately  after  the  officers  who 
^  passed  their  examination  the  previous  year. 

A.'^The  Instruciion  in  Oen^aL 

^  general  instruction  may  be  divided  into— 

^        *     T^be  theoretical  part,  designed  with  the  view  to  the  practical 
Ijj^      ^^^ional  requirements  of  the  students,  and  their  further  self- 

^"V'cment. 

^    instruction  ranges  over — 

C<»-)  Artillery. 

K^i.)  Military  Engineering. 

X^c)  Hydraulic  Construction. 

C«i)  Klementa  of  Tactics. 

<«•)  History  of  the  Art  of  War. 

C/.)  Mathematics. 

Cflf.)  Theory  of  Surveying. 

\h.)  Physics. 

<i)  Chemistry. 

ik.)  French  language. 

ii)  Rules  and  Regulations  of  tho  Service. 

int.)  The  Horse. 

in.)  Plan  Drawing. 

(0.)  Free  Sketching. 

(p.)  Descriptive  Geometry. 

{q.)  Artillery  Drawing. 

(r.)  Artillery  Constructions  Drawing. 

(JL)  Fortification  I>rau'ing. 

{t.)  Architectural  Drawings 
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2.  Tlie  practical  part  of  the  instruction,  designed  by  a  series 
practical  exercises  to  exhibit  the  application  of  the  theoiy  taug 
and  to  extend  the  knowledge  previously  acquired. 

The  practical  part  includes — 

(a.)  Visits  to  the  Military  Kstablishmonts  and  Institutions  in  Berlin  an» 

Spandau,  examination  of  tlie  objects,  collections,  models,  Ac. 

wliich  tliey  contain. 
(5.)  Chemical  manipulation, 
(c.)  Examination  of  raw  materials,  of  cannon,  limbers,  and  ammmutioi 

wagons,  of  8hot  and  shells,  and  of  smaU-arms. 
(d.)  Management  of  machines, 
(c.)  Practical  exemplification  of  the  rules  for  placing  guns  withrefere 

to  the  ground,  and  to  tactical  considerations. 
(/.)  Marking  out  and  tracing  batteries  and  field-works. 
Ig.)  Drawings  from  Artillery  objects,  and  from  buildings,  &c 
(h.)  Being  present  at  the  practical  operations  of  the  Engineer  DiTisi< 

of  the  Guards, 

(t.)  Solution  of  problems  in  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortresses. 
(k.)  Practice  in  elementary  tactics. 
(/.)   Practical  surveying. 
(771.)  Artillery  practice. 

3.  A  course  of  Military  and  Gymnastic  Exercises,  requisite  to 
prepare  Officers  for  active  military  service. 

They  are  divided  into — 

(a.)  Exercises  on  foot. 

(6.)  Exercises  with  the  different  kinds  of  guns  in  position. 

(c.)  Eencing  and  gymnastics. 

B. — Instruction  in  Detail. — The  Tlieoreiical  Pari. 

The  theoretical  studies  commence  each  year  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, and  end  on  the  30th  of  June.  They  may  be  reckoned,  after 
deducting  the  vacation  and  holidays,  to  include  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  weeks. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  studies  take  place  only  in  the  forenoon, 

namely,  during  the  five  hours  between  eight  and  one  o'clock.  Oc- 
casionally only  arc  there  hours  of  study  for  a  small  part  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  afternoon.  A  portiou  of  the  afternoons,  during  the 
theoretical  course,  are  employed  for  drills  and  practice,  but  in  no 
case  more  than  twice  a  week,  in  order  that  the  students  may  have 
the  necessary  time  for  recreation.  The  students  are  required 
(those  who  are  officers  excepted)  to  remain  in  their  quarters  in  the 
evening,  to  prepare  the  work  which  has  been  allotted  to  them  by 
the  teachers. 

.The  parallel  classes  of  each  coetus,  with  the  exception  of  th 
drawing  classes,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  under  the  sam 
teacher. 

The  theoretical  instruction  is  distributed  as  follows : 
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Aifouyr  OP  BTUDDsa,  weekly. 


Natueb  or  Stuot. 


-,/"«y, 

■■**«ry  Enxineerinf^ 

■  2F^«*iilic  Construction, 

'MiifcwiU  of  TaeticM, 

•■*«iy«f  tbe  Art  of  Wm, 

**»«mtiici^ 

ry  of  Surveyiiij.. 

^1  • • •• 

nsistrr  )  ^*:'"'««. 

'W  Manipulation*, 

b  Lantnia^, 

<»Qd  Refulatiom  of  the  Service, 

«or«, 

'^    I>rBwin|f, 

Sketching, 

._  ..'^ptire  Georoetrjr, 

«.'{!!•>  ^^'"«'- 

^     "**?«^  Construction  Drawing, 

-A^wi? -*=*'•<«»  Drawing 

'*^'**«t«ctural  Drawing 


1st  Castas. 
Artillery 

and 
Engineer!. 


4 
4 
0 
4 
0 


3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
4 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


30 


3d  Ccetus. 
Artillery.     Engineers. 


0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
3 
0 

3 
8 


3 
3 


3 

6 

4 

3 


1 
4 


0 
0 


0 

0 

0 
0 
4 
3 

0 
0 


33 


34 


3d  Ccetus. 
Artillery.     Engineen. 


8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
10 
3 
0 
0 


In  two  divisions. 
4 


0 
0 


0 
8 
3 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
0 


4 
4 

3 


0 
0 


0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
3 


31 


36 


th. 


REMARKS. 

the  first  ccetus. — All  the  instruction  in  this  class  is  common  to 
"t^o  arms,  and  is  equally  divided  among  the  six  forenoons  of  the 


m 


lo 


^'^  the  first  and  second  ccetus. — With  reference  to  the  matheraat- 
^^^^      instruction,  it  is  particularly  ordained,  that  each  of  the  two 
.^^'^Viematical  teachers  shall  give  instruction  to  the  same  students 
e  first  and  second  ccetus,  so  that  the  one  who  teaches  in  the 
ccetus  one  ye^pr,  teaches  in  the  second   ccetus  the  year  fol- 

^  »i  the  second  ccetus : — 

1.  The  larger  portion  of  the  instruction,  as  the  table  shows,  is 
common ;  in  Plan  Drawing  the  only  diftcreucc  is  that  the 
Engineers  receive  two  hours'  additional  instruction. 

2.  The  instruction  in  French,  for  a  select  number  of  the  most' 
advanced  students  only,  takes  place  on  two  afternoons. 

3.  The  instruction  in  Free  Sketching  for  the  Engineers  takes 
place  also  on  two  afternoons. 

Xa  the  third  ccetus : — 

1.  About  one-half  only  of  the  instruction  in  this  class  is  com- 
mon ;  in  Plan  Drawing  the  Engineers  have  one  hour  more 
instruction  a  week. 

2.  The  Chemical  Manipulations  (in  which  a  very  small  number 
only  of  the  students  share)  take  place  on  two  aftenioons. 
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8.  The  instruction  in  French,  in  which  only  those  alread; 
selected  in  the  second  coctus  take  part,  also  is  given  o 
two  aftemoons, 

4.  For  mathematical  instruction  the  class  is  formed  into  tw 
divisions.  The  first  consists  of  those  pupils  who,  in  th 
opinion  of  the  teachers,  are  able  to  follow  profitably  tl 
instruction  in  the  higher  mathematics.  The  remundc 
form  the  second  division,  and  go  over  a  second  time  whi 
they  have  already  learned,  to  which  is  added  a  variety  o 
questions  in  applied  mathematics,  important  to  the  Arti 
lery  and  the  Engineers. 

TENOR  OF  THE  STUDIES  IK  GESnERJLK 

Artilkry. — ^Elementary  Description  of  all  the  maiMd  of  the  Pmssian  Arti 
lery,  and  of  the  basis  of  its  arrangement.  Kfiect  of  the  different  natures  of  gttn 
and  the  simplest  rules  for  their  emplo3rmenL 

GenercU  MUiiary  Engineering, — ^Tbe  elements  of  field  and  permanent  fortifici 
tion.  The  principles  of  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortresses.  General  nodoE 
on  the  construction  of  military  bridges. 

Tactics, — Greneral  organization  of  an  army.  Formation  of  the  different  kind 
of  troops.  Fundamental  rules  for  the  placing,  moving,  and  fighting  of  the  fie| 
arate  arms,  as  well  as  their  combination.  Occupation  of  ground.  Attack  an 
defense  of  positions.    Field«scrvico. 

MaUtematica. — Algebra  and  Arithmetic.  Simple  and  higher  equations.  Pn 
gression  series.  The  bmomial  theory  for  integral  exponents.  Series  of  powei 
and  logarithms.  Analytical  trigonometry.  Plane  and  analytical  geometry 
Plane  trigonometry. 

lYench  Language. — ^Translation  from  French  into  German,  with  parsing. 

Buiea  and  BegtUaHoM. — Official  correspondence,  with  examples.  Disciplim 
Military  ooda  Courts-martiaL  Courts  of  honor.  Sernce  in  and  out  of  gai 
rison. 

Plan  Drawing. — Theory  of  representing  ground.  Principles  of  topog^pbj 
Surveying.  Drawing  from  copies  and  simple  models.  Knowledge  and  detcr^ 
tion  of  the  different  conventional  marks. 

Free  Sketching. — Drawing  of  straight  lines,  broken  lines,  and  angles.  Fin 
principles  of  figure  drawing.  Hatching  witli  black  chalk.  More  difficult  studie 
in  figure  drawing. 

Second  Cattu, 

Artillery. — Description  of  the  organization  of  the  Prussian  Artillery.  Bnle 
for  the  employment  of  artUlciy  in  9ie  field  and  in  sieges. 

Special  Military  Engineering. — Extension  of  the  course  of  field  and  pennaneo 
fortification,  given  in  the  first  coctus.  £!xtonsion  of  the  instruction  on  siegei 
Formation  of  camps.  Specialities  of  military  engineering,  in  so  fur  as  it  is  oil 
interest  to  artillerists. 

History  of  tJie  Art  of  War, — History  in  early  times,  in  a  very  general  man- 
ner ;  that  in  the  middle  ages,  as  they  approach  modem  times,  in  greater  detail 
in  modem  times,  very  fully.    Organization  of  the  armies  and  mode  of  conduct 
m^  war  at  each  remarkable  period,  illustrated  by  the  description  of  some  oana 
paigns  and  great  battles. 
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^(ii^amaticM.—fr>6iid  gconiotry.  Spherical  trigonometry.  Tho  tlieor>'  of  pro- 
J^^ns.  Theory  of  co-ordioatcfl  aud  coijic  sections.  Statics,  geostatica,  aud 
hydrostatics. 

Physics, — General  properties  of  bodies.  Laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  solid, 
fluid,  and  aeriform  bodies.  Heat  Application  of  stoam  and  gases.  Measure- 
ment of  heights.  Uygrometry.  Acoustics.  Optics.  Magnetism.  Electric- 
'T-   Blectro-magnetism.     Magneto-electricity. 

^ffneh  Language,'^Kxorc\9CB  in  translating  Qorman  into  French,  for  a  select 
number  of  pupils,  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 

-^rtili^  Drawing. — Use  of  drawing  instruments  and  scales.  Drawinjr  of  the 
Jf'^'^l  of  the  artillery,  and  prfticli)ally  of  the  separate  parts  of  an  object  in 
different  views  and  sections,  to  a  certain  scale,  without  the  original. 

-A^rtWtry  Constructions  Drawing. — Construction  of  the  different  limb(?rs,  gim- 
ama^a,  4c.,  and  tho  principles  of  their  arrangement,  forms,  proportions,  and 
■dmeaaurements ;  in  greater  part,  however,  intended  only  as  illustrations  of  the 
niJes  of  perspective. 

.  -^^((/ication  Drawing. — Instruction  in  the  composition  of  drawings;  the  prac- 

"<*  includes  representations  of  projects  of  fortresses  and  their  details  in  plan 

1^^  section,  and  in  cavalier's  perspective  (bird's-eye  view) ;  both  etched  and 

*oarie<i  with  Indian  ink,  and  colored.     The  chief  object  is  to  qualify  tho  pupils 

J^^ieretaud,  and  to  prepare  correctly,  drawings  and  plans  of  objects  in  Held 

^^  permanent  fortification. 

J   -^'<»y»  Z>ratPi*nr7.^-Further  practice  in  drawing  of  ground,  with  objects,  build* 
^  ^c.,  marked  in  black  and  colors.    Further  progress  in  geodesy.    Sketches 
■'*<*  ■'eeounaUaances. 

.   '^^<^^^ilctural  Drawing. — Perspective.     Drawings  of  architectural  decoration 
^^tlino,  with  tho  lines  of  shadow,  but  without  further  detiil. 

"^ '"'^^  Sketching. — Further  figure-drawing.     Landscapes  and  the  drawing  of 
''fnaments,  for  tho  more  skUlful  studonts. 

y^^^^^^^ptive  Geometry. — Tho  theory  of  descriptive  geometry.     Projections  of 
j^2^i^  bodies  in  space,  upon  planes.     Drawing  according  to  proportional  scales. 
^®*^ry  of  light  and  shade  of  drawings. 

Third  CoUits. 

^^^'^^*fi«ry. — History  and  Literature  of  artiller}-.  Review  of  the  general  rela- 
Qf  ^^  9^  the  artillery  system  in  the  principal  states  of  Kuropo.  Scientific  basis 
0f  ^^Jllery  objects,  and  their  technical  description.  Theory  of  tho  parabola  and 
lil^j^'^jectiles.  Organization  and  employment  of  artillery,  considered  in  its 
**^^*»t  point  of  view. 

tixj^a  *^*^^**«*re  Military  Engineering. — Special  application  of  tho  rules  for  sieges 
b\iQ  S   Riven  circumstances  more  or  less  connected.     Complete  instruction  in 
jf.      '^i?,  and  its  application  shown  by  projects  for  given  sites. 

th^^'^'^wwiic  Constructions. — General  principles  of  tho  science.  Knowledge  of 
enj>.j  ^-instruction  of  such  works,  of  which  tlie  j)rinciples  should  bo  known  to 
tecti  ^^**  ^^<"*''^-  ^"  ^'^^^  '3  chiefly  to  bo  considered  fascine  work  for  the  pro- 
ajx^  -5^  ^f  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals,  tho  construction  of  bridges  and  sluices, 
jl     ^^  laying  the  foundation  of  heavy  masonry  in  water. 

tiax   *^^^^^i^^(^iicn. — (For  tho  first  division,  about  a  quarter  of  tho  class.)— Differen- 
hjxj,^***!  integral  caKuius.     Tho  higher  geometry.     Analytical  mechanics  and 

th©  J?**  the  second  division,  about  three-quarters  of  the  class.) — Repetition  of 
8e(vo^^''^  important  part  of  the  studies  already  gone  through  in  the  first  and 
Vre•^  ^  coetus,  with  pnictical  useful  problems.  Mechanics  and  hydraulics,  as 
**  some  instnictiou  necessary  for  artillerists,  but  so  as  not  to  rec(uire  the 
analj'sis,  and  more  of  a  pnictical  than  of  a  theoretical  nature. 


\e^\  s^^^iiftnj  (Instruction.) — The  necessary  preliminary  knowledge  of  theoret- 

dift^J^'^inciplea.     Treatise  of  separate  substances  (of  tho  metalloids  and  their  in- 

^iit  combinations,  of  tho  acids,  of  the  metals,)  all  illustrated  by  expert- 
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ments.    To  conclude  with  a  survey  of  the  composition  and  alteration  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  from  a  chemical  point  of  view. 

(Manipulation.) — Instruction  in  the  principles  of  qualitative  chemical  analysis, 
illustrated  by  experiments.  Manipulation  by  the  students  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  instructor.  Instruction  in  the  principles  of  quantitative  anal- 
ysis. Analysis  by  the  students,  of  substances  employed  by  the  artillery.  (Only 
four  or  five  of  the  best  qualified  take  part  in  these  experiments.) 

French  Language, — Select  conversation  (only  for  the  already  selected  students 
in  the  second  coetus.) 

The  Horse. — Natural  history  and  anatomy  of  the  horse.  Good  and  bad  pomts. 
Fopd.  Internal  and  external  sickness,  with  ttie  mode  of  discovery  and  cure  of 
of  the  same,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  tlie  means  to  be  had  on  actual  service. 
Shoeing. 

Artillery  Drawing. — Continuation  of  the  instruction.  Maierid  of  the  artil- 
lery, represented  as  combined  artillery  objects,  partly  on  a  given  scale,  partly 
drawn  from  a  real  object,  by  the  more  skillful  students. 

Artillery  Construction  Drawing. — Construction  of  each  description  of  cannon. 
Principles  of  their  forms,  proportions,  and  sizes.  Problems  on  the  constraction 
of  existing  and  not  existing  guns,  carriages,  &c.  Construction  of  the  artillery 
materiel  of  foreign  powers. 

Fortification  Drawing. — Projects  of  field  fortification,  to  be  constructed  of 
earth,  or  of  earth  and  gabions,  with  application  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Drawings  with  the  use  of  Von  Prittwitz'  copies  of  the  fortifi^tion  of  places, 
a  continuation  of  the  fortification  drawings  begun  in  the  second  coetus.     For 
these  exercises  m  projects  and  drawings,  the  concert  of  the  teacher  of  exclusiv< 
engineering  is  required. 

Plan  Drawing. — Practice  in  copying  and  reducing  largo  plans.  Drawing  oJ 
plans  of  battles  with  the  position  of  the  troops,  and  of  plans  of  sieges,  with  thi 
trenches  and  batteries. 

Architectural  Draiving. — Architecture  in  its  application  to  military  bmldings^ip^ 
done  in  India  ink.     Finally,  practical  exercises  iu  copying  buildings. 


rRACTICA.L  EXERCISES. 

These  are  carried  on,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in  part  dor- — - 
ing  the  nine  months  of  theoretical  instruction,  on  some  of  th^^ 
afternoons,  but  they  principally  take  place  during  the  three  sammc^^ 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  in  the  forenooD.  The]^^ 
commence  early  in  the  morning,  and  often  last  till  the  afternoon.^ 
on  which  account  there  are  no  evening  liours  of  study  during  thi 
period.  As  the  students  of  the  third  coetus  return  to  their  co 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  those  of  the  first  and  second  coitus  onl 
take  part  in  this  practice.  The  visits  to  the  Fortress  and  Milita 
Establishments  of  Spandau,  and  the  preparation  of  projects  o 
military  constructions,  and  of  reconnaissances,  must  be  mad. 
during  the  period  of  theoretical  instniction.  It  is  therefore  sn 
pended  for  one  day  for  the  students  of  the  first  coetus,  and  to 
three  days  for  the  Artillery,  and  five  days  for  the  Engineer  studeo 
of  the  third  ca*tus. 

The  distribution  of  time  for  each  coetus  is  as  follows : 
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DUSINO  TfiS  JSUiE  MONTHS  OF  THEORETICAL  IKSTRUCTION. 


Viait, 


2;'*^^  the  Artillery  Workshopj 

?5**^  Collection  of  Arms  in  the  Ar 
»,**«»^L 


To 
To 


^^«  Models  of  Fortresses  in  do 

^^«  Ordnaoee,  Gun-carriafes,  Ani- 

•p  '**^riftioo-wafons,  fcc.,-  in  do 

pp^  ^**m  Foaadry  and  Boring  Machinery 

^  ^-H^  Iron-foondr^,  and  to  one  of  the 

i^*^Ke  Manufactories  of  Machinery  in 

•p»«»lln 

*  ^LJ*M  Fortress  of  Spaodan,  the  Pow- 
iy^^^~mill.  and  Small-artn  Factory, . . 

R»^**«»f  in  the  Laboratory, 

■^^•**»OaUoo  of  Ordnance 

^*  of  Gun-carriafes,and  Am- 

.    ***  txnition- wagons, 

^•■»»  ivaatbn  of  Shot  and  Shell 

of  Small-arms, 

al  Tsprasentalioo  of  the  Rules  for 
i*«^^ln£  Guns : 

"VTita  reierenoB  to  the  ground,... . 

8^1       .    On  given  tactical  conditions, 

^3^^cten  of  problems  in  the  art  of  Siefes, 

li^^-*^  Tcferenoe  to  an  actual  fiirtress  and 

I»t^ /^  _  ^fe^MBtry  surrounding  it  (Spandau,) 

H,^^~*_^aiie  in  Elementary  Tactics, 

^^^■^«ig« of  Ordnance,  Carriages,  iLC... 

^»»e».-         of  Buildings,  Ac 

'^^"—    in  Geodesy 


Number  of  Days  employed. 


1st  Ccettts. 

Artillery 

and 
Engineers. 


Sd  Coctus. 
Artillery.     Engineers. 


1 
1 

4 

2 


1 

13 
0 

0 
0 
S 


0 
0 


0 
4 

0 

0 

13 


0 

0 

0 
0 


0 

13 

0 

0 
0 
0 


3 
0 


0 
0 
13 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 

13 

0 

0 
0 
0 


S 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3d  Coetus. 
Artillery.     Engineers. 


0 
0 

0 
3 


2 

0 
0 
6 

C 
o 

0 


0 

4 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


5 
0 
0 
14 
0 


DURIN'O  THE  REMAININQ  THREE  MONTHS. 


Pr^^J\^»  in  Geodesy. 

^^  ^  ^«e  in  Fortification  of  the  Ist  coetus, 

l^i'^^'^Jb  the  Engineers  of  the  Guard 

Vi^^J^i«e  in  Fortification  of  the  2d  cojtus, 
^^^>  to  tlie  Models  of  Fortresses  in  the 

fJ^^'^HJel-house 

^    Practice,  proof  of  gunpowder,  the 
t-nagemeot  of  machines,  Ace 


28 

0 

10 


14 


33 

0 
10 

2 

14 


Nil. 


It 


it 


•Remarks. — ^The  employment  of  time  in  the  last  three  months 
^v>ove  given,  requires  the  whole  of  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
^nd  about  the  first  third  of  the  month  of  September,  after  deduct- 
ing fourteen  days  for  the  Ofiicei*s*  Examination  for  the  first  coetus, 
^nd  occasional  days  lost  through  bad  weather.     The  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  September  are  given  for  vacation,  as  well  to  afford  recrea- 
tion to  the  t<jachers  and  students  as  to  allow  of  the  repairing  and 
cleansing  of  the  school-buildings. 


MILITARY  AND  GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES. 


The  month  of  October  is  appointed  by  the  Director  to  the  fitting 
and  making  uniform  the  regimental  clothing  brought  with  the  stu- 
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dentd  from  their  corps.  Military  exercises  then  take  place  on  <::c  i 
week  for  two  hoars  in  the  afternoon,  till  the  1st  of  April,  ox*  for 
about  five  months. 

The  military  exercises  are  carried  on  under  officers  of  the  ^^' 
rison,  namely,  a  Captain  and  two  Lieutenants  of  the  Artiller^^  ^^ 
the  Guard.  They  put  themselves  in  communication  with  th^  ^' 
rector  to  arrange  the  time,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  exercises. 

The  cxciciscs  consist  of — 

1.  Exercises  on  Foot. — The  whole  of  the  first  coetus  here  "•:-«*€ 
part,  but  only  so  many  of  the  second  coetus  as  are  required  as  ^r^oi^* 
commissioned  officers.     Considering  the  composition  of  the  sq"*-^^' 
(Artillery  and  Engineers,)  and  the  object  of  the  exercise,  the   '^>^^' 
fection  of  the  students  in  company-drill  is  less  to  be  attempted  t:-^*^ 
the  endeavor  to  give  to  each  a  good  position  and  carriage  in        ^  "® 
front  as  well  as  in  the  ranks,  and  more  particularly  to  accusr*^^^^ 
them  to  military  order  and  precision. 

2.  Exercises  with  different  descriptions  of  Guns  in  Position. 

preference,  the  light  field-pieces  of  the  year  1842  are  to  be  use^         ^^' 
drill,  and  correct,  united  and  prompt  execution  required.     \^ 

the  siege-guns,  every  student  is  instructed  and  practiced  witfc»-         * 
least  one  calibre  of  each  nature. 

In  addition  to  their  military  exercises,  there  are  also— 

3.  Fencing  and  Gymnastics. — In  these  exercises  the  students 
the  first  coptus  only  take  part,  and  for  two'  hours  of  the  aftem 
each  week,  during  the  first  six  months.     There  is  neither  time 
appliances  to  admit  of  the  students  arriving  at  a  high  state  of 
cellence.     The  practice  in  fencing  is  only  intended  to  ^vo  c(^'  "^ 
dence  in  the  use  of  arms,  that  in  gymnastics  to  produce  acti\^    ^ 
and  to  afford  bodily  exercise  to  young  men  much  occupied  in  stiR- 

EXAiTIKATIOyS  AKD  CENSURES. 

• 

In  addition  to  the  several  examinations  already  enumerated, 
which  the  fitness  of  the  students  for  a  certain  rank  or  for  pro 
tion  into  a  higher  coitus  is  shown,  some  other  examinations  t 
place. 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Director  and  the  BoanK- 
Studies  to  learn  the  progress  of  each  separate  student,  and  to  c 
firm  by  their  own  knowledge  the  opinion  given  by  the  tcacl^ 
there  is  twice  in  each  quarter  an  oral  repetition  of  some  portioca 
such  instruction  in  the  first  and  second  cactus.     Tlie  period  of    t 
examination  is  previously  named  by  the  Director. 

2.  To  give  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  the  entire  year,  b 


at 
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to  incite  the  stadenU  to  study,  a  public  oral  examination  of  thoso 
ui  tlie  fint  ooetus  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  theoretical  instruc- 
txon,  in  presence  of  the  higher  authorities  of  the  school,  superior 
officers  of  the  two  arms,  and  other  persons  interested. 

•As  a  farther  incitement  to  the  students,  and  as  a  warning  to  those 
^hose  diligence  or  conduct  has  not  been  satisfactory,  the  quarterly 
'*  censures "  are  read  out  to  the  assembled  ca;tus.  lu  general  the 
names  of  the  students  are  not  mentioned,  a  number  known  to  the 
uidiridnal  only  being  used  instead.  The  best  pupils  are,  however, 
openlj  commended  by  name. 

^Q  the  first  ccetus,  on  the  other  hand,  those  pupils  who  have 
Obtained  very  bad  "  censure  "  are  mentioned  by  name. 

nXAKCIAL  BELATION& 

Xhe  annual  expense  of  the  School  is  fixed  at  16,040  dollars- 
^'^e  suiji  ig  distributed  as  follows: — 

Personal 

Salaries  and  aUowanccs  of  TeacherR 10,731 

^ay  and  allowances  of  the  StalT, 3,478 

14,209 

Practical  exercises, 520 

^'hool  necessaries, 720 

keeping  up  materials  for  instructioD, 110 

Cleansing  the  rooms 130 

I^ighting, 100 

Boreau  expenses, % 210 

Covering  unforeseen  expenses, 50 

1,800 

^'^  the  event  of  war,  and  if  the  instruction  is  suspended  for  an 
P^tcrminate  period,  the  salaries  of  the  civil  teachers  cease.  Ap- 
^^H-tion  is  not  to  be  made  to  the  King  for  the  grant  of  a  provis- 
^^l  indemnity,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

'^be  payment  of  the  salaries  and  allowances  is  made  monthly  and 
^vance. 


p        ^le  administration  of  the  funds  is  directly  under  the  supervision 

^  ^lie  Director.     The  Treasurer  carries  out  the  details.     The  supe- 

orders  for  the  administration  of  royal  grants  are  most  strictly 


""^•^  followed. 


ae  annual  accounts  are  forwarded  by  the  Director  to  the  War 
^    artment. 

e  property  of  the  School  consists  of — 

he  Library,  the  Collection  of  Instruments  and  Models  for  Artil- 
r^l^^"  and  Engineers,  the  Collection  of  Physical  Instruments,  the 
"'^^  ejection  of  Chemical  Apparatus,  and  the  School  Utensils. 
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The  principal  object  of  the  Library  is  to  serve  as  mater 
struction  for  the  teachers  and  students,  and  the  Officers  ol 
and  Engineers  present  at  the  Institution.  After  that,  ai 
for  the  collection  of  all  the  best  works,  old  and  new,  oi 
and  Military  Engineering. 

The  Director  and  Board  of  Studies  take  care  that  t 
ments  and  apparatus  for  the  studies  are  always  kept  con 
in  good  order.  As  the  means  of  the  school  do  not  t 
admit  of  the  collections  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  < 
special  care  is  taken  that  at  least  the  most  necessary  articl 
absent 

The  utensils  of  the  school  are  kept  always  complete, 
8uper\'ision  of  the  Director. 

The  property  of  the  school  is  examined  yearly  by  th( 
and  Board  of  Studies,  and  a  report  to  that  effect  sent  in 
annual  accounts. 
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PKOORAHMES  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 

IN    THB 
ASTILLEBT  AND  EXOIKEER   SCHOOL  AT  BEBUV. 

I.  ARTILLERY. 

Thi  iii8tni(rtioxi  must  commenco  with  the  first  elements  of  the  science,  since 
^^  new  arriTing  students  have  little  preparatory  knowledge.  It  must  be  carried 
on  to  aoch  an  extent  that  the  pupil  may  be  able,  aflcr  g^ing  through  the  first 
OGetua^  to  pass  his  officer's  examiiiation^  and  aflcr  the  completion  of  the  entire 
OOQTK,  not  only  to  show  at  his  special  examination  tliat  ho  possesses  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  required  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ser\'ice,  but  also  to  prove 
*™  he  is  qualified  for  continuing  his  studies  by  himself. 

^6  Engineer  pupils  who  close  their  mstruction  in  artillery  at  the  end  of  the 
*®***Ki  coetuB,  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  composition  of  artillery,  in  the  effect 
*^  the  use  of  cannon,  but  more  especially  in  its  employment  in  sieges. 

^m  this  general  notice  of  the  limits  of  the  course  it  is  evident  that  neither 

P^^'fect  exposition  of  the  theory  nor  complete  practical  exercises  are  expected. 

"Wl  to  train  the  students  properly  in  the  different  directions  which  an  artillery 

^'^cation  requires,  the  instruction  must  not  consist  only  in  a  theoretical  lecture, 

^^  bo  aided  by  judicious  directions  for  drawing,  and  be  perfected  by  practical 

^^'^ises.    For  the  attainment  of  the  two  latter  objects  special  prescriptions  are 

o*^^n,  to  which  we  refer. 

-•nstruction  in  artillery  is  closely  connected  with  the  lectures  on  mathematics, 
Physics,  chemistry,  tactics,  fortification,  and  veterinary  science. 

^  As  specLil  points  may  be  mentioned,  in  mathematics^  calculation  of  con- 

/^**»  ond  fixing  tlio  centers  of  gravity,  of  cannon  and  its  parts;  calculation  of 

v'^^^  of  shot ;  strength,  direction,  and  distribution  of  recoil  on  the  separate  por- 

ona  of  a  piece  of  ordnance ;  theory  of  machines,  of  carriages,  of  parabolic  and 

P  ^J^ctile  curves,  and  calculation  of  the  flight  of  rockcte.    In  all  these  cuscs  the 

^thematical  lecturer  develops  the  necessary  formulas  for  the  artillerj'  student, 

^beir  application  belongs  to  the  course  of  artillery. 

..     •    -^^  physics. — Explanation,  notice,  and  determination  of  the  specific  g^avi- 

?^  ^^0  materials  used  in  artillery.    The  law  of  gravity.    The  absolute  and 

^"^6  strength  of  woods  and  metals.    Friction.     Resistance  of  the  air.     Ex- 

^^^  power  of  gases,  especially  of  those  generated  by  gunpowder. 

^^.  '    "•'*  chemistry. — Tlie  general  laws  of  chemical  action  of  bodies  on  one  an- 

p       '^^     The  simple  elements  of  the  materials  used  in  artillery.    The  chemical 

P^rti^^g  Qf  ^h^ip  combinations.    The  acids  exhibited  in  the  combustion  of 

Uj     *^^der  and  their  action  on  metals;  the  processes  used  in  the  reduction  and 

^     ^'^cture  of  metals  up  to  the  point  where  they  are  fit  for  use  in  artillerj- ; 

^^j*.     *^^1  analj'sis  of  gunpowder  and  of  the  most  common  metal-alloys.    The 

»»^--_^     of  the  atmosphere  on  substances  exposed  to  it,  which  are  used  in 

I^  ^,  -*»».  tactics. — The  organization  and  tactics  of  artillery,  so  fur  as  they  stand 
^    ""^CH  relation  to  other  arms.    A  complete  account  of  the  conduct  of  artillery 
Cooperating  with  other  troops. 
-^^fortification. — Everything  referring  to  the  tracing,  the  relief)  and  the 
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construction  of  fortifications;  attack  and  defense  of  field-works  by  infantry  and 

cavalry ;  complete  exposition  of  the  art  of  besieging,  with  a  discussion  of 

the  duties  of  an  engineer,  a  sapper  or  miner,  both  in  the  attadc  and  the  delense^^ 

of  a  fortress,  also  the  use  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  sieges,  with  the 

of  the  points  specially  belonging  to  artillery. 

/.  In  the  tJeitrinary  arU — The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  horse ;  gene 
rulea  for  feeding,  treatment  of  diseases,  and  disinfection  of  the  stables  am 
utensils. 

The  instruction  in  the  first  coetus  must,  as  already  mentioned,  be  so  calcnlated 
that  the  students  at  the  end  of  Uie  course  of  lessons  may  bo  able  to  satisfy  pe; 
foctly  the  requirements  of  the  Officers  examintUum, 

As  a  further  prosecution  of  the  same  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  secon 
and  again  in  the  third  coetus,  would  lead  to  a  great  loss  of  time  and  to  tiresoi 
repetitions,  the  lectures  are  to  be  so  planned  that  the  separate  subjects  to 
treated  in  the  first  and  second  ccetus,  taken  together,  are  of  suflScient  extent  f( 
the  Engineer  pupils  in  general ;  the  further  developments  necessary  for  the  A 
tillcry  pupils  are  reserved  in  preference  for  the  tlurd  ccetua. 

A.     IN  THE  riBST  C(ETUS. 

The  separate  subjects  of  the  lecture  are — 

1.  Definition  and  distribution  of  arms. 

2.  Theory  of  gunpowder:  component  parts — manufacture — ignition — ^for 
Proving.     Storing.     Transporting.     Necessary  precautions  in  manuiactui 
Harks  of  damaged  powder,  and  the  possibility  of  restoration.     Mention  of  the  si 
stances  which  may  be  used  in  place  of  gunpowder  for  various  mihtary  pui 

3.  Cannon.     Materials.      Dispositions.      Manufacture.     Proving.     Stori 
and  duration. 

4.  Gun-carriages.    Limbers  and  other  artillery  carriages.    General  ex] 
tions  on  the  construction  of  carriages,  with  particular  reference  to  tho«e 
for  artillery.     Materials.    Distribution  and  composition  of  gun-carriages, 
bers  and  wagons.    Their  examination  and  storing. 

5.  Military  combustibles.  Elementary  notions.  General  account  of  lal 
tory  work  and  regulations  r  also  with  reference  to  later  proceedings  in  a  lal 
tory,  and,  omitting  all  figures  not  absolutely  necessary,  a  description  of  the 
paration  of  fire-works,  matches,  ammunition  botli  for  artillery  and  for 
amu),  signal  lights,  and  particular  kinds  of  combustibles.  Their  packing 
storing. 

6.  The  service,  working,  and  moving  of  cannon,  and  of  artillery 
with  account  and  description  of  the  machines  in  use  by  the  Prussian  artill^ 
but  without  special  explanation  of  the  official  regulations. 

7.  Firing.    Theory  of  the  movement  of  projectiles,  of  the  effect  cause^Z.  ^y 
their  movement,  and  the  mode  of  turning  this  action  to  the  best  acceuB'C^          ^ 
military  purposes     Elements  of  the  tlieory  of  firing.     Practice.    Va*  -■■    "*^* 
descriptions  of  fire ;  tlieir  effect,  and  their  employment  for  variouB  sort^         ^ 
g^ns. 

.8.  Small  and  side-arms.    Purpose  and  description  of  the  compoeitioa 
arrangement  of  small-arms.    Their  manufiicture,  storing,  and  the  practical 
for  their  use.    Purpose  and  description  of  side-arms.    Fabrication,  pfo' 
effect,  and  uso  of  them. 
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B.     IN  THE  SSCOZTD  Ca(TU& 

•  iMtnictioti  in  the  second  ocetus  is  a  oomtinuation  of  the  lectures  of  the 
ooetQi^  mud  embraces  the  use  of  artillery  in  the  field  and  in  sieges.  Its  ob- 
s  to  bring  the  Artillery  students  to  that  point  that  they  are  able,  at  its  close, 
Kbarge  satisfactorily  the  ordinary  practical  duties  of  the  service,  and  be 
ired  to  follow  the  couree  of  the  third  ooetus,  and  to  give  to  the  Engineer 
iiti,  who,  in  the  third  ccetus  no  longer  receive  instruction  in  artillery,  all 
oowledge  of  the  subject  required  for  their  fUture  profession.  The  instruc- 
DQSt  therefbre  be  complete  enough  for  the  Kng^neers,  and  give  the  Artil- 
a  solid  and  thorough  proparation  for  the  third  coetus. 
tmetion  in  the  second  codtus  sliould  comprise,  in  particular — 
the  organijEation  of  the  artillery:  purpose  and  considerations  in  the  put- 
ogether  of  all  parts  of  artillery  material,  both  in  tactical  and  administra- 
Qipecta,  with  historical  mention  of  the  diversities  of  practice  of  other 
%. 

^be  use  of  artillery  in  the  fleki  Marching  and  tactical  movements. 
$  up  position.    The  engagement  itself,  and  conduct  in  some  particular 

for  example,  in  defile  fighting,  in  entrenchments,  passage  of  rivers,  &c. 
Jse  of  artillery  in  sieges: — 

a.  For  Attack, 

ining  and  throwing  up  the  batteries.    Preparation  and  use  of  the  diflfor- 

nds  of  materials  of  construction.    Different  sorts  of  batteries.    Methods 

istruction.     Repairing 'of  damaged  batteries,  ond  tlie  calculation  generally 

the  materials  necessary  for  constructing  them. 

pose  and  equipment  of  besieging  batteries,  with  the  preparations,  special 

aneral,  for  a  regular  attack. 

oeediDgs  in  the  regular  attack,  and  their  modifications  in  irregular  sorts 

id^  occasioned  by  the  situation  of  the  fortress  with  reference  to  the  sur- 

ing  ground,  or  by  the  special  nature  of  the  defenses. 

eeedings  aAer  capture,  and  when  the  siege  is  raised. 

b.  Fi/r  Dejtnse, 

I  equipment  of  the  fortress.  Determination  of  its  artilleiy.  Proparations 
Ibrtress  when  it  is  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  Conduct  of  the  artillery 
vegokur  attack,  and  against  irregular  modes  of  attack,  as  well  as  in 
dar  cases,  such  as  when  in  detached  isolated  works,  when  the  place  is 
d,  or  when  the  garrison  fight  its  way  out 

G.     Ur  TOE  THIRD  C(ETU& 

^e  artillery  course  of  the  first  and  second  ooetus,  the  students  have  gained 
cal  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  artillery,  as  well  as  its  organisation 
B  as  an  Arm ;  but  the  lectures  were  for  the  most  part  limited  to  what 
the  greatest  immediate  consequence,  viz.,  the  description  of  the  actual 
on  and  relations  of  the  Prussian  artillery. 

Dttjeot  of  the  mstruction  given  in  the  third  coetus  if^  on  the  one  hand,  to 
\  the  scientific  laws  of  artillery  and  its  various  parts,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
^  historical  development  of  the  Arm,  so  as  by  this  means,  and  by  con> 
-ion  of  the  constitution  of  foreign  artilleries,  to  extend  the  Viewir  of  the* 

24 
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fltudents  beyond  our  own  practice,  thus  to  fonn  their  judgment,  and  indue© 
them  to  think  and  contrive  for  themselves. 

In  the  comparison  of  oiir  own  and  foreip:n  existing  systems  with  the  results  of 
scientific  considerations,  the  teacher  should  proceed  with  caution,  and  not 

in  tlie  young  men  the  inclination  to  or  the  habit  of  crude  and  oflBcious  criticism 

Investigation  of  things  as  they  exist  must,  therefore,  not  confine  itself  to  th 
mere  search  after  defects;  it  can  be  only  profitable  when  employed  to  test  o 
own  powers  at  improvements,  and  to  discern  thereby  the  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments that  accompany  them     The  value  which  speculative  reasoning  has  fo" 
the  purposes  of  the  artillery  ought  to  be  properly  esteemed  by  the  students,  buti 
in  face  of  the  results  of  experience,  not  be  estimated  too  highly ;  and  in  th  j 
comparison  of  different  artilleries  one  with  another,  the  influence  must  not 
overlooked  which  the  pecufiarities  and  the  history  of  a  country  ever  exert 
its  institutions. 

The  final  aim  of  the  artillery  instruction  in  the  third  ccetus  must  be  a  high 
degree  of  preparation  for  the  future  practical  ability  of  the  students.     As 
gards  the  material  portion  of  the  artillery,  the  students  are  to  acquire  a  gene 
knowledge  of  the  construction,  fabrication,  and  proving  of  the  materiel^  and  1 
the  tactical  part,  it  is  above  all  things  to  be  made  an  object  that  they  be  m 
capable,  by  the  instruction  given  them,  of  greater  dexterity  and  confidence 
dealing  with  special  cases  in  the  field  or  in  siege  operations. 

Tlio  instruction  commences  with : — 

1.  Organization  of  the  artillery  service.    The  general  relations  of  the  artn 
service  are  to  bo  explained  according  to  its  different  purposes,  as  an  arm 
in  technical  and  administrative  respects,  then  the  principles  for  the  organiza 
of  the  service  and  of  its  separate  portions  in  peace  and  war  are  to  be  develo 
and  comparison  made  with  those  carried  out  in  the  principal  foreign  artille 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  one  hand,  more  details  are  to  be  gone  into  oa> 
difTcrent  branches  of  the  artillery  service  (field,  siege,  fortress,  and  coast 
lery,  the  technical  and  the  administnitivo  branches,)  than  was  done  in 
second  ccetus ;  and  on  the  other,  those  considerations  must  be  kept  sight 
which  the  artillery  appears  as  a  portion  of  a  greater  whole,  as  in  its  relatic* 
the  Anny  and  to  the  State. 

2.  Artillery,  regarded  as  an  arm.     Since  the  elementary  rules  for  the  ui 
artillery  in  war  have  been  given  already  in  the  second  ccetus  it  will  be  th^ 
ject  in  the  third  ccetus,  first,  to  develop  the  principles  of  artillery  tactics  ir» 
field,  and  in  sieges,  fVom  an  extended  point  of  view,  and  then  to  apply  the 
for  the  movements,  placing  in  position  and  fighting  of  the  artillery  to  the  b 
now  actually  used  in  war,  and  to  examine  the  great  questions  that  may  H 
arise.     For  the  field  artillery,  the  tactics  of  single  batteries  and  of  masi 
artillery  and  the  collective  relations  of  the. artillery  of  a  corps  cCarmee  atx 
an  army,  must  be  sho^Ti.    For  sieges  there  will  be  less  occasion  to  treat  of 
separate  means  of  defense  by  artillery  than  of  the  various  combinations 
difierent  circumstances,  of  its  diversified  applications. 

To  give  this  instruction  its  most  practical  tendency,  historical  example^^  ™ 
battles  are  to  bo  taken,  and  not  merely  their  results  adduced,. but  the  cir^^^^''^''"' 
stances  gone  tlirough  in  detail.  These  are  to  be  compared  with  the  rules  ^^ 
yiously  given,  and  the  causes  and  effects  of  any  discrepancies,  as  far  as  p^ 
cable,  and  with  caution,  explained. 
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Themes  aro  then  givon  out  of  campaigns  and  sieges,  in  working  which  the 
studcDts  aro  to  show  appHcations  of  tactical  rules  under  given  circumstances. 

As  regards  the  preparation  for  the  field  and  the  conduct  in  marches,  quarters, 
campa,  oir  bivouacs,  what  was  necessary  has  already  been  taught  in  the  second 
CQBtua,  lis  fiir  as  concerns  a  corps  of  artillery  as  largo  as  a  battery.  In  the  third 
<^(Btua,  thcreforei  only  more  extensive  and  important  relations  have  to  bo 
explained. 

Finally,  as  the  students  at  the  close  of  the  third  ccetus  are  to  enter  imme« 
diately  into  active  service  in  the  regiments,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  them  n  gen- 
eral view  of  artillery  duties  in  time  of  peace,  of  which  no  mention  was  made  in 
the  fifist  and  second  coetus,  and  to  show  the  principles  on  which  they  rest. 
Further,  tlio  education  of  the  men,  the  selection,  management,  and  care  of  the 
•rtiUery  horses,  instruction  in  riding  and  driving,  the  various  exercises  in 
■ervinj5  *'Dd  moving  the  guns,  artillery  practice,  the  different  fatigue  duties, 
conduct  m  manoeuvres,  detachments,  &c.,  are  to  bo  particularly  explained. 

3.  .Ajtillcry  in  a  technical  and  administrative  point  of  view.  In  the  instruc- 
tion  giTen  in  the  first  and  second  coutus,  a  descriptive  notice  only  was  given,  as 
'^^^^rda  artillery  material,  of  the  arrangement  and  effect  of  what  actually  exists ; 
«nd  the  reasons  for  this  arrangement  were  added  only  so  far  as  was  necessary 
fiw  thia  principal  object. 

*^  the  third  coetus  the  pupils  are  to  learn  by  the  inductive  process  how,  ac- 
cording to  existing  principles  of  natural  science  and  of  tactics,  with  the  known 
niatbematical  and  technical  aidj^,  artillery  material  must  be  coutructed,  manu- 

^^^llA  and  proved,  so  as  to  obtain  the  desired  end  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 

»©n  our  existing  material  and  that  of  other  countries  are  to  bo  compared  in  the 
°**Qner  above  stated  with  the  results  thus  obtained. 

^^  this  end,  in  the  lectures,  first,  the  necessary  explanations  of  artillery  ro- 

tk  ^^^'^^'^t*  *ro  to  be  brought  for>vard  from  the  doctrine  of  mechanics ;  after 

the  fabjrication,  proving,  and  action  of  guniK)wder  are  to  bo  introduced; 

***ially,  the  construction,  fabrication,  and  examination  of  cannon,  carriages, 

*Uattiunition  of  tlie  artillery  and  of  small-arms. 

*   ^^virse  the  details  of  powder-mills,  of  cannon  foundries,  of  artillery  work- 
,^®»  of  laboratories  and  small-arms  manufactories,  are  here  to  bo  explained. 

«o  a<:tion  of  projectiles  and  the  mode  of  applying  it,  are  to  be  scientifically 
_^*^'«iod,  by  the  aid  of  the  parabolic  and  projectile  theorj-,  as  well  as  the 

-^Ploa  upon  which  artillery  experiments  are  to  bo  conducted. 
trtiii^^*^'  tlie  principles  of  the  management  of  the  artiller)'  material  in  the 
.    ^'^  depots  are  to  be  explained. 

^^^^^"*- iie  course  of  instruction  will  be  closed  by  an  historical  description  of  the 
of  artillery,  and  by  an  historical  review  of  its  literature. 


*i» 


^ 


D.   OENEEAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TIME. 

total  number  of  hours  is,  according  to  the  constitution  of  tlie  school — 

For  Uie  first  ccetus,  35  weeks  of  4  hours  =  140  hours. 
"     second  "       35         »'         3      "      =105      " 
"      third     "       35         "  8      "      =  280      " 

exact  number  of  hours  dedicated  to  each  division  must  be  stated  by  the 


^t*  in  the  first  instance  in  bis  special  plan  for  lessons,  as  they  in  part  depend 
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upon  his  general  experience.    But,  at  all  events,  all  the  aboye-otated 
for  tlie  first  ccetus  must  be  taught  in  the  prescribed  periods. 

The  lecture  in  the  first  coetus  must  by  no  means  be  a  more  meduuiii 
ration  for  the  Officer's  examination;  even  here  the  understanding  of 
is  not  to  remain  unoccupied,  though  the  memory  is  to  be  luid  recoon 
very  high  degree,  and  the  historical  form,  that  is,  description  of  objed 
are,  predominates. 

The  principles  of  the  arrangements  can  only  bo  taken  up  in  ill 
features,  (partly  because)  time  will  not  allow  a  farther  advance,  ai 
because  the  progress  of  tiie  students  in  the  other  studies  is  not  yet  at 
forward. 

In  the  second  coetus  the  advantage  has  been  obtained  that  the  stud* 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  material  of  artillery  in  its  various 
and  the  lecture  gives,  therefore,  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  artillei 
field  and  in  sieges ;  and  with  special  regard  to  a  fundamental  knowlcd 
detaib,  and  with  the  view  to  what  is  necessary  to  complete  the  Engiu 
and  make  an  efficient  preparation  of  the  Artillerist  for  the  third  cestui 
n  somewhat  more  scientific  treatment,  without  going  into  the  full  co 
sivo  details  reserved  for  the  latter  student    For  the  same  reason,  thi 
of  the  lectures  is  confined  nearly  througliout  to  the  explanation  of 
conditions  of  our  artillery,  and  only  where  tlic  necessities  of  the 
student  may  demand  it,  can  mention  be  made  of  the  earlier  material, 
most  important  matters  of  foreign  artilleries. 

The  instruction,  therefore,  of  the  first  and  second  ccetus  is  directed 
the  general  and  historical,  that  of  the  tliird  coetup,  more  to  the  8p< 
scientific  culture  of  the  student ;  the  materials  were  there  collected  n 
here  to  bo  worked  up. 

From  this  general  point  of  view  proceed  also  the  methods  which  f 
observed  by  the  teadiers  in  each  coetus. 

The  principal  point  to  be  kept  hold  of  in  all  three  coetus  is,  that  e^ 
tliat  can  be  shown  the  students,  or  which  tliey  can  learn  by  their  owr 
lation,  sliould  be  brought  visibly  before  them,  and  as  far  as  time  anc 
stances  permit,  should  be  actually  put  in  practice.  The  material  o 
their  actual  state  for  use,  must  as  often  as  possible  bo  shown  and  expl 
whioh  the  Practical  Exercises  offer  the  best  opportunity  to  which  re 
hero  therefore  made. 

After  these,  a  collection  of  models,  diagrams,  tables,  and  literary  m 
necessary,  which  may  be  partly  used  for  immediate  instruction  in  the  < 
partly  furnished  the  pupils  as  a  nocessar}*  and  time-saving  aid  to  the  m 

Deficiencies  in  these  aids  to  the  lectures  are  to  he  laid  before  the 
and  Board  of  Studies  by  the  teacher,  and  supplied  as  far  as  the  oxisUi 
allow. 

Those  cases  in  whicli  the  proceedings  are  fixed  by  certain  regulation 
special  mention ;  for  int^tance,  the  transport  of  powder,  examination  of 
drills,  harnessing  of  horses,  stable  and  camp  service,  Ac. 

^Ul  these  regulations  are  grounded  on  certain  principles,  from  which  i 
tion  can  take  place  without  evil.  The  metho<l  of  drawing  them  up  is,  1 
variable,  on  which  times  and  circumstanc^es,  and  even  the  yield's  of  the 
authorities,  have  infiuencc.    ' 
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'  It  lAf  thorefore,  highly  necessary  that  in  this  respect  the  essential  be  carefully 
in  the  instruction  separated  from  the  accidental,  and  by  omitting  the  latter,  not 
only  gain  time,  but  hinder  that  the  students  accustom  themscWcs  in  a  slovenly 
manner  to  look  only  to  forms,  and  to  seek  in  them  the  true  being  and  life  of 
artillery. 

A  tnie  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  these  regulations  rest  ought  not 
^  bo  omitted  from  the  lectures.  They  will  suffice  to  prepare  the  students  to 
■ct  correctly  in  every  case  that  occurs,  for  which  actual  senrico  gives  then), 
owreovcr,  the  separate  instruction.  The  more  completely  the  teacher  keeps 
thi«  point  in  view  the  leas  need  ho  fear  to  form  his  pupils  to  immature  critics, 
Since  the  well-informed  officer  will  more  easily  enter  into  tho  spirit  of  each  such 
'^R^tion,  and  more  exactly  carry  it  into  execution  for  the  benetit  of  the 
•crvice,  than  ho  who  has  been  accustomed  to  keep  without  reflection  only  to 
*©dead  lettx>r;  this,  in  tho  varied  phases  of  practical  life,  will  often  enough 
'^^  him  without  guidance,  unless  he  knows  how  to  find  it  within  himselC 

As  amongst  tho  many  existing  class  and  hand-books  for  tho  artillery,  none  is 
^'^^ly  adapted  to  form  a  basis  for  tho  lectures,  tho  formation  of  a  special  plan 

lectures  for  each  ccetus  is  indispensable,  that  the  lecturer  may  have  a  detlnod 
P*"i»  and  tho  students  an  assistance  in  their  repetitions. 

^  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  ENGINEERING  IN  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CCETUS 

^®  lecture  commences  with  tlio  first  principles  of  fortification,  supposes  no 
previous  knowledge,  and  comprises — 
(a.)  f  ieiti  fortification,  attack  and  defense  of  a  redoubt,  communication  in  the 

field,  and, 
^  •)   I^ermanent  fortification,  the  art  of  besieging,  with  the  example  of  a  sicgo 

that  has  actually  taken  place. 
^  tHe  first  oo^tus  it  must  be  so  far  carried  out  that  the  pupil  is  capable  of 
^^^'^K  his  Officer's  examination  according  to  tho  regulation  of  the  26tli  March, 
^j^  y       In  the  second  coetua  tho  general  knowledge  of  field  and  permanent  forti- 
won  acquired  in  the  first  is  carried  on  in  such  a  degree  as  both  Artillery  and 
R*Uoor  officers  require  to  form  a  good  foundation  for  tho  particular  professional 
^y  of  both  arms  in  the  third  coitus. 
-  "^  ^  lie  formation  of  the  special  plan  of  the  lecture  tho  instruction-regulations 
****t;Hiery  and  exclusive  engineering  in  tho  third  ccetus  are  to  be  kept  inview, 
•      ^    to  prepare  for  these  subjects  by  the  nature  and  the  method  of  tho 
^^otion. 

^^  principal  contents  of  the  lecture  are — 

A.      IK  THE  nnST  CCETUS. 

a.  In  Field  Fortijicatum. 

^^  Correct  description  of  the  profile,  tho  ground  plan,  the  technical  obstacles 
U^l  *^ode8  of  strengthening,  tho  construction,  and  elementarily  also,  tho  use  of 
|j^     ^"^^orks;  attack  and  defense  of  a  redoubt,  and  the  military  conmiunications 


field,  as  roads,  fords,  and  bridges. 

b.  In  Permanent  Fortification. 

^     ~^^l»aition  of  the  essential  principles  for  plan  and  profile:  acquaintance  with 
^s^rts  of  a  bastioned  fortress  with  the  outwofks ;  special  acquaiut«mce  witli 


^ 
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a  work  on  Yauban's  first  Bystem,  and  its  improTcmcnts  hj  Connoo 
Knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  French  ibrtif 
of  the  ideas  of  Rimpler  and  Montalembert,  as  well  as  of  the  latest  l(»ti£ 
in  Prussia ;  lastly,  a  knowledge  of  sieges  as  regards  a  regular  attack  and  c 
The  art  of  construction  is  taught  to  tlie  Engineers  in  the  third  coetus. 

B.      IN  THE  SECOND  CCETUS. 

Applied  art  of  fortification,  and,  namelj,  attack  and  defense  of  the 
sorts  of  field-works,  castrametation,  permanent  fortification,  proyisional  fi 
tion,  and  sieges.  At  their  proper  pkces,  are  to  be  introduced  the  prec 
militaiy  constructions  which  are  suitable  alike  to  the  Artillerist  and  the 
neer,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  duty  of  t 
giuccrs  in  sieges. 

Distribution  of  Time. 

Tlie  first  ccetus  receives  four,  the  second  three  hours  weekly ;  there 
thirty-five  wecks^  the  first  140,  the  second  105  hours.  The  number  ol 
which  are  to  be  dedicated  to  each  portion  will  be  indicated  by  the  teache: 
special  plan  of  the  lectures,  as  it  in  part  depends  upon  his  experiences, 
above-named  subjects  must,  however,  bo  gone  through  within  the  pre 
period. 

Before  every  principal  division  of  the  lectures,  a  general  statement  ofi 
port  and  essential  principles  is  given ;  tlien  follows  a  short  historical  ezp 
which  is  to  explain  the  connection,  tlie  employment,  and  the  thenoe 
conditions  of  the  subject  under  consideration  in  reference  to  the  other  p 
the  art  of  war. 

The  precepts  hence  deducible  on  tlio  form  of  the  parts  of  a  fortificati< 
on  the  subsisting  relations  of  fightuig,  are  to  form  the  latest  and  princi] 
tion  of  each  lecture. 

The  lecture  is  to  bo  given  in  detail  in  fucIi  a  manner,  that  its  preoe| 
be  deduced  from  one  another  in  a  way  suited  to  the  powers  of  pcrecptioi 
pupils,  and  their  mental  powers  accustomed  to  the  carrying  out  of  pru 
rather  than  to  a  blind  adherence  to  absolute  regulations.  To  avoid  rep 
the  details  of  those  doctrines  which  bcloug  to  different  places  are  to  be 
only  once,  namely,  where  they  are  first  required ;  and  afleVwards  referexi' 
made  to  them. 

The  military  element,  as  indispensable  both  for  the  Artillerist  and  £] 
alike,  is  to  bo  kept  continually  in  view. 

As  regards  the  principal  divinions,  oral  repetitions  may  be  made  firom  ' 
time  for  greater  clearness ;  and,  since  individual  and  continued  attention  ai 
reflection  alone  render  a  well-grounded  progress  in  the  student  possible,  i 
themes,  besides  those  prescribed,  are  particularly  recommended.  It  will 
necessary  to  submit  each  individual  essay  to  a  separate  correction,  b 
teacher  may  content  himself  each  time  with  giving  a  general  view  of  imj 
defects  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  then  reading  aloud  one  or  m 
the  essays  that  have  best  succeeded,  and  showing  by  their  analysis  be 
subject  could  be  best  treated. 

In  both  coptus,  the  existing  models  and  full  sized  drawings  in  the  Bctu 
also  the  models  in  the  arsenal,  and  for  the  second  ca;tus  more  especial 
models  of  fortresses  in  the  model-house,  are  to  be  used. 
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The  means  employed  to  complete  the  instruction  in  both  coctus,  are  fortifica- 
tbn  drai^ng,  pructical  exercise  in  fleld-works,  and  an  inspection  of  the  fortress 
of  Spandan. 

The  lectm^  are  given  without  any  fixed  hand-book,  from  manuscript  drafts 
Of  notes. 

m.  EXCLUSIVE  ENGINEERING  IN  THE  THIRD  CCETUS. 

Tlie  instruction  in  General  Engineering  in  the  first  ccetiis  was  intended  to 
**ach.  tho  Artillerist  and  Engineer  so  much  of  the  art  of  fortification,  of  sieges, 
■nd  of  field-works  as  is  requisite  for  ofllcers  of  every  arm,  and  is  necessary  for 
the  students  to  pass  their  Officer's  examination. 

iQ  tho  second  coetus  this  instruction  was  enlarged,  and  connected  with  its  ap- 
pncation  to  field  and  permanent  fortification,  to  such  extent  as  tho  kindred 
arms  of  the  artillery  and  engineer  corps  required  equally  to  know,  that  Uiey 
®*7  oxecute  effectually  their  separate  duties  in  fortification  and  sieges. 

•^o  instruction  in  Exclusive  Engineering  .in  the  third  coetus  is,  however,  in- 

tenacd  solely  for  Engineers,  as  it  teaches  only  professional  matters  which  the 

•'^^ineer  shares  with  no  other  arm  of  the  service;  while,  oh  tho  other  hand,  the 

'^'^loru*  receives  d  special  instruction  in  those  branches  which  are  only  neces- 

^^  for  the  artillery  officer. 

^>noo  the  lectures  would  receive  a  too  great  and  heterogeneous  extension,  if 

^"eiri  ^^re  to  be  added  that  portion  of  hydraulics  which  tho  engineer  officer 

?*it    to  know,  without  being  immediately  connected  with  his  military  con- 

'MotioiMj  and  if  further,  civil  arcliitecturo  applied  to  military  buildings  was 

.     ^*^^ci  on,  these  subjects  will  be  taught  contemporaneously  in  the  third  coetus 

.  ^  ^P^^oial  instructors,  and  are  therefore  in  the  lectures  on  Exclusive  Engineer- 

^  ^ot  to  pass  the  limits  of  that  instruction.    Their  respective  teachers  must 

''^o  reciprocally  special  information  of  each  other's  plan  of  lectures,  and  give 

.  ,     ^^i  help  by  communications  and  inquiries  where  tlie  studies  might  come 

j^^^'^oUision. 

,  ^^  teacher  of  the  Exclusive  Engineer  class  must  learn  the  extent  of  those 
g^^'^^sts  of  instruction  which  have  been  already  treated  in  the  lectures  on 
jjjT^^^^*.!  Engineering  in  the  second  coetns,  and  not  only  by  inspection  of  the 

^'^  ^■^^mme,  but  by  personal  consultation  with  their  resfK^ctive  teachers. 

^      ^^    inore  remote  relation,  the  instruction  connects  itself  with  the  earlier  lec- 

jg^       ^    on  artillery,  tactics,  history  of  the  art  of  war,  mathematics,  pliysics,  chem- 

qP  ^r  '    «nd  the  exercises  in  plan-drawing  and  surveying.    Tlie  special  programmes 

t^        ^^  ^-truction  of  these  branches  of  study  are  also  to  bo  taken  notice  of  by  the 

f,^         **~^  ^r,  that  nothing  may  bo  twice  tiiught,  and  that  where  the  use  of  doctrines 

those  studies  ia  necessary,  he  may  merely  refer  to  them  historicsilly. 


di^,^^  *^5s  instruction  comprises,  after  an  introduction,  tho  following  principal 

J^^ions. 
^^-    V"       The  application  of  the  rules  for  sieges  already  given  to  particular  cases, 
g|       ^^     a  general  regard  to  tho  ground,  more  especially  of  irregular  fortresses, 

./^^^^  by  various  remarkable  sieges. 
\^       "*      A  theory  of  construction  as  auxiliary  science  in  tho  execution  of  engineer- 


^     ^^orks  for  field  or  permanent  fortification,  and  in  tho  execution  of  military 
ructions:  building 
for  given  purposes. 


w^^^  tractions:  building  materials,  modes  of  building,  and  the  application  of 
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To  this  part  belong — 

4L  A  knowledge  of  the  different  building  materials  from  the  animal, 
ble,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  their  production  and  preparation  for  Taiious 
ing  purposes,  and  the  data,  so  important  in  practice,  regarding  their 
and  mode  of  employment. 

5.  The  theory  of  the  use  and  combination  of  these  building  materials  for 
structivo  purposes,  and  of  the  building  of  separate  portions  of  an  edifice. 

c.  The  foundations  of  buildings  and  the  means  of  improving  the  ibuni 
bottoms. 

<L  Construction  of  ordinary  buildings,  as  indosures,  inclined  or  unl* 
revetments,  looplioled  walls,  barracks  and  hospitals,  dwelling  and  guard-ho 
military  prisons,  stables,  maga^nes,  such  as  arsenals,  wagon  sheds, 
stores,  bakeries,  powder  magazines,  laboratories,  communications,  mines, 
and  stop^sluices,  ice-breakers,  &c. 

e.  Principles  of  machinery,  with  explanations  of  the  forces  necessary  to 
machines^  with  notice  of  the  most  common  for  raising  and  moving  weigh 
pumping,  draining,  dredging,  &c. 

3.  The  art,  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  foregoing  lectures  by  m 
of  projects  for  certain  special  purposes,  and  under  given  circumstances  of 
such  as  his  service  may  require  of  an  Engineer  Officer.    The  application  of 
fortification  to  given  portions  of  ground  is  alone  excepted,  unoe  the  teach^^ 
applied  Fortification-drawing  has  this  especially  assigned  to  him,  who 
only  to  g^ve  out  his  projects  in  imison  with  the  teacher  of  Exclusive  £1 
ncering. 

There  belongs  to  this  part — 

a.  The  method  of  preparing  plans  and  estimates  of  buildings,  in  the 
treated  of  under  2,  at  (c)  and  (cZ,)  illustrated  by  frequent  practice  in  making 
such  plans. 

h.  Practice  in  plans  for  special  objects  and  given  ground,  which  latter  is  t 
chosen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fortress  of  Spandau. 

c  Instructions  generally  conceived  on  the  duties  in  a  fortress  of  an  Office: 
Engineers,  and  on  the  practice  of  building  in  Prussian  fortresses. 

d.  As  appendix,  notices  on  the  formation  and  preservation  of  hedges, 
plantations  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  time  fixed  for  this  instruction  amounts  in  thirty-five  weeks^  at  ten 
each,  to  350  hours,  which,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  different  sectii 
may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  appropriated  as  follows: — 

Introduction  and  details  of  the  first  principal  section,  about  20  hours. 
Theory  of  building,  namely ;  the  lectures  on  materials  and 

their  use, .^. 140      " 

Lectures  on  constructions, 80      " 

Lectures  on  machinery, 30      " 

Details  of  the  third  principal  section,   80      " 

Total, 350      " 

The  more  particular  distribution  of  this  general  division  of  time  is  matter  ol 
the  special  lesson  plan,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  observed,  that  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tl)e  Director,  sonic  afternoons  nro  to  bo  taken  for  viewinj^  the  most  re- 
markable buildings  in  Berlin  and  neighborhood ;  nnd  in  conjunction  witJi  the 
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teacher  of  applied  Fortification-drawing,  three  days  are  to  be  set  apart  for  a 
recognizance  of  the  works  of  the  fortrens  of  Spandau,  relative  to  the  projects 
of  fortifications  mentioned  under  3  at  ( b.) 

The  two  first  sections  of  this  instruction,  naroelj,  the  continuation  of  the  in- 
struction on  sieges,  and  the  theory  of  construction,  keep  their  place  in  the  regu- 
Ur  lectures  of  the  school,  though  naturally  they  have  an  immediate  applicability 
to  practical  sen-'ice,  and  tlie  lectures  therefore  ought  to  be  made  his  own  by  the 
pupil  by  frequent  exercises  and  detailed  plans. 

Tlie  projects  for  a  given  ground,  on  the  contrary,  must  bo  worked  out  by  the 
PQpila  in  conformity  with  the  iDstruction  given,  ae  much  as  possible  independ- 
^tly^  auj  Qj,  Qn  gervice  a  young  officer  would  do  under  the  guidance  of  his 
•uperior.    The  drawings  need  not  be  entirely  shaded,  but  may  be  partially  exe- 
rted by  lines  only,  but  they  must  be  distinct  and  clean.    Here,  as  in  Fortiflca- 
"On-drawing,  the  prescriptions  of  the  Engineer  regulation  of  the  25th  of  April, 
*-^f  aro  to  be  observed,  a  copy  of  which  is  therefore  always  present  in  the 
^''^g-room,  tlmt  they  may  be  seen  by  each  student.    Attention  is  to  bo  given 
^^  ^o  tlie  correctness  of  the  scale,  to  correct  coloring,  entry  on  tlie  drawing  of 
©  date  when  done,  and  of  the  name  as  well  as  the  rank  of  the  student,  as 
^*^*^^  by  tl>e  above  regulation. 

**  tlio  exercises  all  propositions  for  improvements  which  vary  from  the  mode 
P'^eti<»o  now  in  use  are  excluded. 

Tf 

*®  ^^oacliing  auxiliaries  are  the  books  and  models  of  the  school. 


IV.    nTDRAULIC  CONSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  THIRD  CCETUS. 


^xe 


I  *»i8truction  in  hydraulics  is  to  comprehend : — 

^  '  ""^^^ose  general  principles  of  hydraulic  architecture  which  in  the  lectures  on 
^^  ^  ^^i  vo  Engineering  in  the  third  cajtu.s  of  the  school  could  not  be  specially 
!»-»_.     ^  ^"^  ^  without  extending  tlicm  too  far,  and  therefore  were  there  taken  for 

HjQ."  ^V^ch  hydraulic  works,  as  do  not  immediately  come  within  the  scope  of 
^^^,_.^"**>' buildings,  and  therefore  could  not  be  included  in  a  lecture  on  Exclusive 
an  ^r^  ^^ri"?»  but  which  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  profession  of 
Otj*_.^    *^l«^neer  Officer  in  peneml,  independently  of  military  construction  proper, 

«^.  ^   to  be  known  by  him  in  their  most  important  principles. 
0(Yv^    ^'^^  in  the  instruction  in  engineering  in  the  third  cceiua,  opportunities 
^Vv  ^'^''  proje<.'ts  of  fortification,  with  application  of  the  theoretical  principles 

ai.^«  y^     above  (at  1,)   the  exercise  problems  for  the  instruction  in  hydraulic 
r^^j^^.  ^^^^ture  need  only  extend  to  those  hydraulic  works  (at  2,)  not  referring  to 
•^*^^ation. 
YjY        ^^  instruction  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  lectures  on  mathematics, 
->  «^i^^  nrijj  exclusive  engineering,  the  last  of  which  will  bo  lectured  on  at  the 
,j^    "^^  time  as  hydraulics ;  the  lectures  on  physics  and  that  portion  of  mathe- 
^^^o.s  which  is  here  neccssarj',  with  the  exception  of  hydraulics,  have  been 
^^dy  treated  in  the  first  ccutus.     In  arranging  the  plan  of  the  lectures,  and  iu 
^^'^ing  it  out,  the  plans  for  those  sciences  nnist  bo  conaidored,  and  conferences 
^M  with  the  teachers  it  may  concern,  to  prevent  the  frequent  rej>etition  of  tho 
^ttie  subject 

The  entire  number  of  nours  is  seventy,  two  of  which  arc  given  weekly, 
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which,  tliat  they  may  fall  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  lectures  on  ezdagive 
fbgineering,  are 'thus  distributed: — 

1.  Introduction  and  laws  of  the  motion  of  water  in  open  channels  and  Honn^ 

pipes,  wells,  suction  and  forcing  pumps,  about 5 

2.  Motion  of  water  in  streams,  hydromctrical  measurements, 3 

3.  Bogulation  of  streams  by  dams,  cuttings,  &c.,  explanation  of  ico- 

floats,  and  of  the  means  lo  prevent  their  destructive  power, 5 

4.  Execution  and  construction  of  these  works  and  of  securing  the  banks 

by  dikes,  packing,  and  weirs, 14 

6.  Historical  description  of  tlie  works  for  internal  navigation,  canals, 

sluices,  towing-paths,  Ac, 4 

6.  Draining  and  irrigation  works,  inundations, 4 

7.  Harbors,  moles,  sands,  lighthouses,  roadsteads,  &a, 6 

8.  The  principles  of  foundations  under  water,  with  accompanying  notice 

of  the  usual  pile  and  scoop  machines, 13  jg^  2 

9.  The  general  principles  of  bridge  building;  historical  relation  of  the 

most  remarkable  works  executed  of  this  kind, ■ IT         "^^  7 


Total, 7( 

To  make  tlio  lecture  plainer,  and  to  exercise  the  student  in  comprehend 
existing  hydraulic  buildings,  eight  afternoons,  at  the  choice  of  the  teacher,  a: 
a  previous  consultation  with  the  director,  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
lion  and  drawing  of  hydraulic  constructions,  at  Berlin,  namely,  the  sluices 
mills. 

Although  this  instruction  embraces  a  large  field  in  a  very  short  peri( 
must  not  be  extended  over  too  many  objects,  but  rather  to  bo  confined  to  wl 
indispensable  to  the  practical  use  of  the  engineer ;  the  matter  of  these,  bow& 
to  be  treated  fundamentally  and  thoroughly,  and  all  superficiality  be  avoids 

Tlie  lectures  are  to  be  given  from  private  notes,  without  any  prescr'S.-JK-  -nb«I 
hand-book. 

V.    TACTICS. 

In  Vie  First  Cceiiis. 

The  Students  of  the  first  contus  arc  to  receive  a  thorough  instruction  in  ei^ 

mentary  tactics,  and  the  employment  of  tlio  different  arms,  both  separately^  ^d 

united.     The  object  is  not  merely  that  they  may  pass  the  Offker^s  examin^M.  Hon, 

but  that  they  may  gain  true  general  ideas  on  these  subjects,  which  ought  rm  *         ■'^  to 
be  strange  to  a  well-informed  officer  of  any  arm.     A  frequent  illustration  o-T  the 

lectures  delivorcd,  by  examples  and  problems  for  actual  ground,  is  particixl ^^^7 

recommended. 

Lectures  on  tactics  are  closely  connected  with  those  on  artillery,  fortifieat;'  -aion, 
rules  of  the  service ;  and  in  certain  respects  the  lectures  on  plan-drawin^T  -^^*^^ 
veterinary  art  as  well  as  practical  exercises  in  surveying. 

More  especially — 

a.  In  artillery:  Construction  of  cannon,  of  jsmall-arms  and  side-arms,  cbc"^**^ 
and  training  of  horses  for  artillery  service:  organization  of  the  artillery; 
lation  f(»r  the  artillery  on  march  ami  in  camp ;  use  of  artillery  in  the  field, 
regards  the  specialties  of  its  position,  movement,  and  mode  of  fighting, 
use  of  artillery  in  general  in  attack  and  defense,  with  the  use  of  the  reaei 
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srtflleiy  in  moro  important  battles,  in  village  pkinnishcs,  passage  of  rivers  and 
^lefiles,  and  field  fortifications,  belongs  to  the  lectures  on  artillery,  but  onljnn 
the  second  coetus ;  these  subjects  are  therefore  to  be  treated  historicalljr  with 
tacticB,  as  far  as  knowledge  of  them  is  required  for  the  Officer's  examination. 
As  a  general  principle,  however,  all  the  relations  of  detail  in  the  constitution  or 
the  specialties  of  artillorj  are  to  bo  treated  in  the  lectures  on  that  science ;  in 
the  tactics,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  more  general  relations  which  concern  all 
the  arms  of  the  service,  and  where  the  artillety  acts  in  union  with  infantty  and 
cavalry. 

h.  In  Fortification ;  the  designing  and  construction  of  field-works  and  all 
means  of  obstruction.  The  manner  in  which  ground  in  general,  and  the  given 
position  in  particular,  is  to  be  used  for  the  tlirowing  up  field-works.  Attack 
and  defense  of  field-works.     Complete  exposition  of  the  art  of  sieges. 

c  Veterinary  art.  Natural  history,  physiology,  and  general  nourishment  of 
the  horse. 

d.  Plan-drawing  and  surveying.  Everything  that  is  to  be  said  on  tlie  general 
physical  l^ws  of  the  form  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  specially  on  a  knowledge 
)f  topography  and  its  representation. 

e.  Rules  of  the  service.  A  knowledge  of  military  style.  Discipline  in  all  its 
'Prions  branches.  The  internal  service  on  detachments,  convoys,  and  separate 
iommands,  and  some  historical  remarks  on  the  provisioning  of  an  army. 

The  lectures  embrace  tlie  following  principal  sections: — 

1.  Introduction.  General  ideas  of  war.  War  materials.  Aim  of  war.  Gon- 
luct  of  war.    Tactics  and  strategy.    Army  organization. 

2.  Organization  of  the  Prussian  army.  Raising  and  equipping  the  troops, 
formation  and  strength.    Replacing  of  men  and  materials.    Supplies. 

3.  Special  ideas  of  tactics.  Forming,  changing  position,  and  combat.  Close 
uid  open  fighting;  distant  and  near  fighting.  Offensive  and  defensive.  The 
anemy.  The  ground.  Characteristics  of  the  diflbrent  sorts  of  troops.  A  short 
sketch  of  the  development  of  tactics  up  to  their  present  state. 

4.  The  proscribed  tactics  of  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  according  to 
Uie  Prussian  regulations. 

5.  Ideas  on  tlie  combination  of  the  three  Arms  and  order  of  battle. 

6.  Infiuenco  of  ground  on  the  use  of  troops.  Classification  of  ground  and 
<K)gnizance  of  the  individual  objects  on  it. 

7.  Occupation,  attack,  and  defense  of  objects  on  the  ground,  as  heights, 
ralleya,  woods,  river  lines,  farm-buildings,  inhabited  places,  defiles,  bridges,  dykes. 

8.  Security  of  troops  on  a  march.  Service  of  advanced  posts.  Reconnuis- 
sanccH.  Special  duties  for  dctaclinient.<»,  as  escorting  convoys  in  our  own  or 
enemy's  country;  foraging,  surprises,  ambuscades,  covering  of  works  in  tho 
field.     In  conclusion,  some  remarks  on  partizan  warfare. 

Tlie  total  number  of  hours  comprises,  accot^ng  to  tho  regulation,  in  tliirty- 
five  weeks  at  four  hours  each,  1-10  hours,  of  which  are  to  be  employed: — 

For  the  first  and  second  principal  sections  about 15  hours. 

**         third  "  "     20      " 

"        fourth  «'  "     40      " 

"        fifth  and  sixth  "  "     15      " 

"        seventh  "  "     25      " 

"        eighth  "  «*     25      «' 

Total, 140      " 
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The  lectures  on  tactics  furnish  the  student  with  the  positive  knowledge  lb: 
lAecesBary  as  a  general  basis ;  but  further  care  is  particularly  taken  that  t 
the  application  of  the  problems  put  before  the  students  their  knowledge  is  im 
made  up  of  mere  dead  knowledge,  but  that  throughout  their  understandings  u 
exercised.  It  is,  therefore,  a  special  duty  of  tlie  teacher  to  frame  liis  lectun 
accordingly,  and  as  well  by  a  development  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  orgaiuB 
tion,  the  elementary  tactics,  and  the  art  of  war  is  founded,  as  also  by  Tei 
frequent  exercises  given  to  the  pupils  on  the  lectures  to  press  towarda  th 
end. 

For  tlic  solution  of  the  tactical  problems,  a  number  of  plans  of  grcmnd 
necessary.    They  arc  obtained  on  the  requisition  of  the  teacher  tiirough  tl 
Director. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  different  troops  upon  ti 
ground  itself,  as  well  for  attack  as  defense,  and  to  have  the  exampl 
problems  griven  by  the  teachers  Bketclied  by  the  scholars.    For  such 
four  days  of  two  or  three  hours  each  will  suffice. 

Of  the  existing  hand-books,  none  appears  perfectly  qualified  to  serve 
basis  for  instruction.  The  filling  in,  therefore,  of  a  sketch  of  the  lectureSi  m 
of  a  special  plan  of  instruction,  is  indispensable  to  g^ve  the  teacher  a  fixed  baai 
an<f  the  scholars  an  assistance  in  their  repetitions. 

VL    MATHE.MAT1C& 

The  mathematical  lecture,  besides  its  general  tendency  to  sharpen  the  uUi 
lect^  is  to  make  the  scholars  acquainted  with  all  those  theories  and  laws  whii 
are  indispensable  to  the  ArtUleiy  and  Engineer  officer  to  enable  him  to  bqI' 
with  certainty  and  ease  those  problems  which  so  often  meet  him  in  the  servic 

Since  these  problems  in  part  require  the  application  of  rules  of  the  high 
branches  of  mathematics,  lectures  on  those  ought  not  to  be  wanting,  and  oona 
qucntly  tlie  mathematical  instruction  for  at  leaat  a  portion  of  tlie  pupils  mu 
embrace  (^^-ith  few  exceptions)  tlie  entire  field  of  this  science. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  demand  be  accommodated  to  the  time  at  dispoei 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  students,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed: — 

1.  The  students  of  the  first  cootus  having  already  passed  their  examinatio: 
for  Poriepee  ensign^  and  the  Predicate  ziemUch  gut,  in  their  mathematical  p^rmn 
ination,  being  requisite  for  entry  into  the  School,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the, 
enter  with  a  good  or  at  least  sufficient  preparatory  knowledge.  Still,  as  it  1 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  necettsary  requirement  in  arithmetic  and  algebr 
will  be  possessed  throughout,  tlio  first  part  of  the  instmction  must  bo  considere 
as  the  most  important,  and  be  given  thoroughly  and  fundamentally. 

2.  Such  portions  of  mathematics  as  are  less  necessary  for  Artillerists  and  Ei 
gineers  (for  instance,  astronomy  and  the  higher  geodesy,)  are  to  be  entirel, 
omitted  from  the  lectures. 

3.  As  even  in  such  )>ortions  as  fall  within  the  sco])e  of  the  lectures,  there  i 
much  that  can  not  be  exhausted,  therefore  all  that  belongs  solely  to  speculativ 
views,  or  possibly  only  serves  to  tlie  rounding  or  perfecting  a  system,  must  b 
passed  over.  The  instruction  in  mathematics  stands  in  near  and  frequen 
connection  with  the  lectures  on  artillery,  architecture,  mechanics*,  physioi 
theory  of  .surveying,  and  with  drawing  lessons,  as  well  as  with  practlca 
mensuration. 
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These  belong  specially — 

a.  To  Artillery:  architeotare,  mechanics;  the  application  of  all  those  fbnnulfe 
which  the  mathematical  lectures  have  to  deduce  and  to  prove. 

b.  To  Physics :  the  theories  of  dioptrics,  and  catoptrics,  which  the  students 
require  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  construction  of  telescopes  and  reflect- 
ing instruments ;  what  is  nece8j>ary  from  aeromctry  and  aerostatics. 

c  To  Drawing  lessons :  practical  working  out  of  the  theory  of  perspection, 
and  the  construction  of  shadows. 

d.  To  the  theory  of  Surveying :  a  knowledge  of  all  the  instruments  requisite 
for  mensuration  and  leveling,  and  the  principal  theorems,  with  their  application 
\p  cases  occurring  in  mensuration. 

The  lectures  on  mathematics  form  of  themselves  a  continuous,  closely  con- 
nected whole ;  consequently,  the  same  teacher  who  gave  instruction  in  the  first 
ooetus  is  to  retain  his  pupils  in  the  second,  so  that  each  of  the  two  teachers 
commence  with  the  first  coetus  in  alternate  years. 

For  the  third  coetus  there  will  be  a  selection  made  of  those  students  who 

liave  made  themselves  noticed  in  the  second  coetus  by  distinguished  ability, 

^)ecial  application,  and  peculiar  talent  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  have 

thus  raised  hopes  that  they  may  be  conducted  with  success  into  tlie  higher 

branches  of  the  science. 

Tliey  form  a  separate  division,  whose  number  should  alwajrs  be  small  if  the 
Selection  be  guided  strictly  by  Uie  contemplated  purpose.  All  the  other 
students  of  the  third  coetus  form  a  second  division,  in  which  the  entire  field  of 
'Vvhat  they  have  already  been  taught  in  mathematics  is  again  gone  over,  with  a 
to  its  apphcation;  and  at  the  end  of  this  course  some  other  subjects  neces- 
to  the  Artillerist  and  Engineer  are  to  be  treated,  without,  however,  mere 
^Muentific  speculations. 

For  each  of  these  divisions  a  separate  teacher  is  appointed. 

A.     THE  LECTURES  IX  THE  FIRST  CCKTUS  EMBRACE, —    ' 

I.  Arilhmetic  and  Algebra, 

1.  Algebra,  with  sums,  differences,  products,  quotients,  whole  numbers,  roots, 
'irawers  with  real  exponents  and  logarithms.    The  qualities  of  fixed  numbers, 
fractions,  decimal  and  continued  fractions.    Extraction  of  square  and  cubic 
Toots  in  figures  and  letters,  practical  use  of  logarithms. 

2.  Algebra,  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  with  one  or  more  un- 
Icoown  quantities,  proportions,  and  the  higher  numerical  equations. 

3.  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression,  calculation  of  interest,  theory 
^f  combination,  binomial  theory  for  real  exponents,  series  for  powers  and  log-a- 
^tiims  and  analytic  trigonometry. 

4.  Cubic  and  biquadratic  equations,  pure  equation  of  the  nth  degree,  rocipro- 
^^  equations,    {i^  months.) 

II.  Plane  Geometry, 

Similarity  of  figures  formed  by  straight  lines,  their  contents.  Tlieory  of  the 
^rde;  measurement  of  the  circle  and  of  its  parts.  Geometrical  analysis  and 
^t^lication  of  algebra  to  geometry.    (2|  montlis.) 
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III.  Phirie  Trigonometry. 

Trigonometrical  functions  and  their  logarithms.  Calculation  of  triangles  and 
polygons,  certain  parts  being  given.    Application  to  the  circle.     (2  months.) 

B.     THE  LECTURES  IN  THE  SECOND  CCETUS  COMPRISE, — 

I.  Geometry. 

1.  Geometry  of  solids.  Place  of  lines  and  superfices  in  space.  Solid  an- 
gles, solids,  determination  of  their  superfices  and  contents.  Applications,  with 
consideration  of  the  weights  of  material  bodies. 

2.  Solid  trigonometry,  with  its  application  to  the  superfices  of  tho  earth. 

3.  Tho  theories  of  projection  and  co-ordinates. 

4.  Conic  sections.     (4|  months.) 

IL    Statics. — Geosiatics  and  H\fdro8taiic8. 

"VN'ith  application  to  practical  cases,  namely,  determination  of  center  of  gravity 
for  ordnance  and  their  parts,  pressure  upon  supports,  rafters,  against  walls, 
dikes  and  arches ;  stability,  carrying  power,  strength  as  well  as  regulation  and 
calculation  of  power  of  machines  wliich  are  moved  by  animals.     (4j  months.) 

C.     THE  LECTURES  IN  THE  FIRST  SECTION  OF  THE  THIRD  CCETUS  COMPRISBi 

1.  Differential  and  integral  calculation.    (3  months.) 

2.  Higher  geometry.    (2  J  mouths.) 

3.  Dynamics  (mechanical,)  and  hydraulics,  with  application  of  the  detennina- 
tion  of  the  strength,  direction,  and  distribution  of  tho  recoil  upon  the  separate 
proportions  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  of  tho  science  of  projectiles,  of  the  theory 
of  carriages,  of  tho  rise  of  rockets.     (3^  months.) 

D.     THE   LECTURES  IN  THE   SECOND  DIVISION  OF  THE  THIRD   CCETUS  COMPRISE, 

1.  Repetition  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  instruction  in  the  first 
cojtus  in  a  scries  of  exercises. 

2.  Repetition  of  tho  theory  of  statics  and  solution  of  numerous  problems 
firom  real  life.     (3  months.) 

3.  Dynamics  and  hydraulics  without  higher  analysis,  with  applications.  (3 
months.) 

E.     GENERAL   APPROPRIATION  OP  TIME. 

The  number  of  lessons  (liours)  amounts,  according  to  the  prescribed  plan  for 
the  first  and  second  coetus,  to  six  hours,  for  each  division  of  the  third  ccetua 
four  hours,  weekly ;  if  the  course  be  taken,  after  deducting  the  holidays  and 
other  interruptions,  at  thirty-five  weeks,  then  there  will  be  for  the  first  and 
second  ccetus,  210,  and  for  each  division  of  tho  third,  140  hours. 

The  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  each  portion  must,  in  tho  first  instance^ 
be  determined  by  the  teacher  in  his  special  lecture  plan,  as  it  in  part  depends 
upon  his  previous  experience ;  at  all  events,  all  the  above-named  themes  for  the 
first  ccetus  must  be  treated  in  the  stated  time.  Only  in  special  cases,  in  the 
second  and  third  coetus,  can  the  omission  or  transposition  of  one  or  tho  other, 
on  reference  to  the  higher  authorities,  be  permitted. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  course  of  mathematics  should  impart 
to  the  students  not  only  that  amount  of  positive  knowledge  which  he  requires 
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^f  bis  immediate  sphere  of  action  and  needs  sl»  incitement  and  guide  to  further 
^dy,  but  also  should  fill  the  important  purpose  of  forming  the  mind  of  the 
^Udenta  generally.    This  purpose  will  bo  the  more  certainly  gained  the  more 
*^e  teacher  is  enabled  to  render  the  scholar  self-trusting,  and  in  each  separate 
^udjr  to  lead  to  the  development  of  a  few  select  principles  simple  and  easily 
*^*icler8tood,  but  comprismg  in  natural  and  logical  connection  the  whole  theory, 
Q  that  the  scholar  fancies  they  are  his  own  discovery,  and  therefore  prizes  them 
*^   his   own.    The  teacher  must,  therefore,  gradually  propose  a  series  of  cou- 
nted inquiries,  and  those  naturally  first  on  which  the  usual  systems  are  based, 
questions  to  which  the  students  have  to  submit  answers  deduced  from  the 
oov-e-named  principles,  with  constant  application  of  simple  common  sense. 
y  these  means  the  students  are  not  only  continually  gaining  single  results, 
/T^®  i^aUy  to  their  hand  by  use,  but  what  is  principally  desired,  they  acquire 
erebjr  g-rea^  mental  activity. 

,      *  ''^8'^rds  instruction  in  the  separate  coetus,  the  following  rules  are  to  bo 

ft,^      tii^   commencement  in  the  first  ccetus,  the  teacher  should  endeavor,  by 

_r^  ^tit   Questions  to  form  a  full  and  correct  judgment  of  the  previous  knowl- 

1^        *     ^ach  student,  that  he  may  determine  how  he  should  proceed  with  his 

BDerw   ^'    ^^wer  or  quicker,  and  to  what  subjects  generally  for  the  entire  class 

J,,  *^otice  and  exercise  should  be  devoted. 

indicrr^      *^^^08t  complete  exercise  of  the  elementary  rules,  forming,  as  it  does,  the 
♦1,^  .^^*^53able  basis  for  all  future  progress  is  in  this  coetus  the  principal  aim  of 

^jQjj^  second  coetus,  in  the  application  of  the  theory  of  co-ordinates  to  the 

neco*".-^    ^A^at  curves,  no  investigation  of  the  specialties  of  the  theory  of  curves  is 


the  ^  *^',  because  this  is  reserved  for  Later  lectures,  and  it  would  hero  abridge 
theoi-i  ^~^^  required  for  subjects  of  nearer  interest.  The  development  of  these 
too  ^^^  must,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  simplest  elementary  use.  The  study, 
di*ci^  ^he  analysis  of  finite  numbers  is  to  bo  continued  only  so  far  as  the  stu- 

Uxt^  ^^juires  for  immediate  application,  without  any  intention  of  gouig  deeper 
Btati  ^^  science.    On  the  other  hand,  a  suitably  increased  time  is  to  be  given  to 


ux  tl »  ^°d  hydrostatics,  because  the  student  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  them 

^^  ^>iost  complete  manner. 

ach*jv-»  ^Vie  first  division  of  the  third  coetus  consists  of  but  few  and  only  the  best 
qn^  ^^^s,  it  maybe  required  of  them  to  workout  independently  at  home  separate 
ptx>-;^    ^-^^ns  given  by  the  teacher,  and  submit  them  to  him  for  examination.     The 


op^,^j^  ^sjs  of  the  student  is  more  surely  gained  and  advanced,  the  oflener  ho  has 
to  ^t  unity  of  personally  discovering  mathematical  truths,  or  by  applying  them 

^  ^-^mples  to  come  to  a  clearer  comprehension  and  use  of  them. 

t^w,^^  tlie  second  division  the  teacher  will  not  always  be  able  to  avoid  giving  a 

r^.^*^^Vtion  of  the  reasons  of  propositions.     This  is  necessary  when  he  perceives 

t^j^^^^  the  work  or  expressions  of  the  students,  that  the  majority  have  not  per- 

^^^^y  comprehended  the  proposition.     Still  the  teacher  will  here  content  him- 

•v^A^  with  bringing  forward  the  most  important  points  in  the  chain  of  deduction. 

^^^^  explanatory  problems  are  solved  by  the  teacher  himself  who  then  seta 

^^ilar  ones  for  working  out  by  the  students  at  homo. 

^or  practical  static  problems,  the  teacher  can  use  with  great  benefit  objects 
^^n  occurring  in  common  life,  and  yet  regarded  so  little ;  the  numerous  appU- 
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cations  of  the  lever,  of  the  Inclined  plane,  ike.,  by  artillerists  and  engineers,  for 
their  works,  carriages,  draught,  &c.,  furnish  sufficient  material  for  such  problems ; 
as  for  instance,  determination  of  the  depth  of  a  boat  of  given  length  and 
breadth  when  after  putting  into  it  a  piece  of  ordnance  a  g^ven  height  out  of 
water  is  required ;  determination  of  the  po\s*er  requisite  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  a  log  lying  in  the  track  of  a  vessel ;  determination  of  the  pressxire  of  a 
laden  beam  on  two  or  more  supports  with  reference  to  the  flexibility  of  the 
beam ;  determination  of  the  center  of  gravity  in  an  excentric  hollow  shot,  both 
theoretically  with  given  radius  and  known  centers,  as  well  as  more  practically 
wlien  the  centers  and  the  radius  of  its  interior  are  unknown,  as  by  dipping  the 
hollow  shot  into  quicksilver ;  determination  of  the  counterpoise  of  a  drawbridge 
and  examination  of  the  best  position  for  the  axle ;  investigation  of  the  strength 
of  metal  and  wood  pipes  which  are  to  servo  as  water-pipes  at  given  heights  of 
pressure,  &c. 

At  the  same  time  the  teacher  ought  not  to  leave  unnoticed  the  advantages 
which  tlieory  can  ofler  to  practice  when  rightly  applied,  by  which  is  In  no  way 
meant  that  the  practical  man  should  enter  every  time  into  a  prolix  and  anxious 
calculation,  but  from  the  improvement  his  mind  and  capacities  have  received,  he 
may  apply  readily  what  ho  has  learnt  to  the  purposes  of  common  life. 

Dynamics  and  hydraulics  will  be  rather  treated  in  a  physical  and  historical 
point  of  view ;  here,  too,  the  application  of  known  professional  results  is  the 
principal  olyect. 

As  the  limited  time  will  not  allow  separate  mathematical  repetitions,  the 
teacher  should  therefore  be  the  more  careful  to  make  his  lectures  as  much  as 
possible  applicatory.  To  insure  progress  the  students  must,  besides  the  usual 
writing  out  the  lecture,  have  frequent  themes  given  to  them  for  work  at  home, 
and  of  which  their  own  execution  should  be  secured  by  proper  means. 

It  is  perfectly  necessary  that  a  hand-book  should  form  the  basis  of  the  in- 
struction, from  which  the  teacher  should  lecture,  and  the  students  make  repeti- 
tions. 

The  hand-books  are  to  be  proposed  by  the  teacher  to  the  Board  of  Studies, 
and  must  not  be  changed  without  permission. 

These  books,  as  well  as  the  logarithm  tables,  every  student  must  have  a  copy 
of,  as  he  can  not  do  without  them  in  the  school,  and  may  frequently  require 
them  in  future  life. 

Models  of  solids,  to  illustrate  the  projection  theory,  are  in  the  collection  of 
the  models  of  the  school. 

Vn.    PRACTICAL  ARTILLERY  EXERCISES. 

The  practical  artillery  exercises  are  intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  furnish  the 
students  with  a  sight  of  that  portion  of  the  material  of  the  artillery  which  they 
have  had  no  previous  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  of  which  the  knowledge  is 
indispensable  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  theoretical  lecture.  The  ex- 
ercises should  follow  tlio  lecture  as  immediately  as  possible,  and  occur  there- 
fore during  the  continuance  of  tlie  theoretical  course. 

The  students  are  besides  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  execu- 
tion of  the  most  important  artillery  duties,  in  an  extent  compatible  with  their 
position,  and  the  time  at  their  disposition.  For  this  portion  of  tlie  exerdsea^ 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  September  are  to  be  preferred. 
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III  tbemijor  p«t  of  these  exercises^  the  engiiieer  students  take  part,  so  as  to 
gftin  a  knowledge  of  sach  parts  of  the  artiUery  service  as  seem  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  them. 

The  artillery  exercises  separate  into  numcroos  subdivisions,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  particularly  remarked : — 

I.     BXSBCISBS  OF  THX  RBST  CCBTXJB. 

A.    Vtfifa. 

The  visits  happen,  as  already  noted,  at  the  period  of  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion. The  students  are  to  be  divided  into  as  many  sections  as  is  necessary, 
that  each  may  gain  the  desired  information.    There  belong  to  this  part — 

CL  Visituig  the  foundry  and  the  boring  machina  All  the  students  of  the  first 
coetus  are  to  be  taken  by  the  artillery  teacher  of  this  coetus,  on  two  afternoons, 
to  the  foundry,  and  to  tlic  now  boring  moebinc. 

Tliey  will  see  the  general  construction  of  the  foundry  and  the  boring  ma- 
chine, and,  in  case  such  work  is  going  on,  the  molding,  boring,  and  turning, 
sod  receive  the  explanations  necessary. 
b.  Examination  of  ordnance,  gun-carriogeff,  and  ammunition  wagons. 
Those  in  the  arsenal,  as  well  as  tho  exercising  pieces  of  the  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery of  tho  guard,  are  to  be  nsed  for  this  purpose,  to  exhibit  the  construction 
of  ordnance  both  in  the  Prussian  and  foreign  artilleries,  and  also  those  of  an 
Gstrlicr  date,  from  tho  specimens  kept  there.    In  the  same  way  as  has  been  re- 
<Oarlced  for  the  ordnance,  the  gun-carriages  and  equipages  of  tho  guard  artil- 
lery regiment  in  store  will  offer  opportunity  for  a  more  exact  scrutiny  of 
tlieee  carriages,  limbers,  and  wagons.    For  these  visits  four  afternoons  are  to  be 


c.  "Visit  to  the  workshops  of  the  artiUory: — 

The  students  wUl,  ui  two  afternoons,  gain  tliere  a  knowledge  of  the  following 
^VjectA: 

1.  The  mode  of  work  in  general 

2.  Processes  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  important  objects  of  artillery 
material,  as  axlo!?,  wliccls,  cnrriageis  mountings,  sponges,  harness,  ropes,  £c 

3.  The  raw  material  (wood,  iron,  leather.) 

4.  Objects  furnished  to  field,  siege,  and  fortress  artillery. 

<L   Visit  to  the  small-arms  factory  and  powder-mills  in  Spnndau : — 
The  scholars  of  tho  first  coetus  will  be  conducted  into  both  manufactories,  to 
itain  a  general  insight  into  the  vaiious  works. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  the  manufactories  may  receive  no  interruption,  the 

icher  of  the  first  coetus  is  to  comraunioate  beforehand  with  their  respective 

>erintendcnt8,  and  take  tlie  students  in  suitable  small  parties,  and  befbre  en- 

ng  the  powder  manufactory  to  insist,  most  carefully,  on  all  the  proper  pre- 

tlons  being  observed. 

hese  visits  are  to  take  place  during  tlie  theoretical  course  on  the  same  day 
\  fixed  for  tlic  first  coetus  to  visit  tho  fortress  of  Spandau  to  study  its  fortifi- 
•ns ;  and,  therefore,  an  agreement  sliould  be  mode  between  tho  teacher  of 
ery  and  the  teacher  of  general  engineering. 
Visit  to  the  armory  at  the  arsenal : — 

'i  student!*  are  to  bo  conducted  on  an  afternoon  to  the  armory  of  tlie  arse- 
rhere  the  superintendent  will  explain  to  them  the  peculiarities  of  match 
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and  wheel  locks,  with  the  most  remarkable  projects  for  loading  at  the 
and  with  the  fonn  of  small  anns  amongst  other  nations. 

B.    Exercises. 

a.  Examination  of  small  arms : — 

The  students  are  to  be  taken  by  their  teaclier  to  the  musket  tdbwoSuX^^^^ 
where  they  will  be  shown  the  mode  of  proof  of  small  arms  in  general, 
with  reference  to  the  theoretical  lecture  then  in  progress. 

Each  student  then  receives  a  foulty  musket,  with  direction  to  examine 
note  its  defects.    The  teacher  revises  and  corrects  these  notes. 

h.  The  management  of  machines : 

In  the  presence  of  the  students  the  management  of  various  machines^  A&r 
well  as  the  repair  of  damaged  carriages,  will  be  undertaken.    According  to 
means  at  disposiU,  such  exercises  will  be  selected  as  are  most  instructiTe,  ia 
liibiting  arrangement,  strength,  and  care  hi  their  application. 

The  students  will  be  permitted  to  lend  a  hand  only  in  such  casee  as  it  is  fb 
seen  that  their  strengtli  will  be  sufficient    For  all  other  puipoiei  w! 
strength  is  necessary,  workmen  must  be  employed. 

II.     EXERCISES  IN  THE  SECX)ND  C(ETUS. 

When  the  teacher  judges  proper,  some  of  the  previous  yiaits  are  repeated 
the  afternoons  disposable  during  the  theoretical  couise. 

A.    Marking  out  and  jyacing  Batteries, 

The  students  undertake  tliose  exorcises  under  inspection  of  their  teacher 
artillery  on  two  days  in  the  last  three  montlxs  of  the  course. 

The  teacher  instructs  them  then  how  to  ascertain  the  prolongation  of 
enemy's  Hues,  and  tlie  mode  of  determining  the  line  of  fire  of  the  first  cmbi 
sure  of  the  different  batteries,  as  well  as  the  other   points  to  be  marked  o^ 
both  with  the  use  of  the  usual  instruments,  and  with,  simple  measurement 
pacing,  and  laying  down  right  angles  by  the  eye. 

A  complete  construction  of  a  battery  is  not  possible  on  account  of  the  sbo! 
ness  of  time,  paucity  of  means,  and  strength  of  the  students.    The  exi 
therefore,  is  confined  to  an  explanation  of  the  formation  of  tlie  material 
tool  depots ;  to  marking  out  and  tracmg  horizontal  and  sunk  batteries  on  ev 
irregular,  and  sloping  ground,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  powder  magazJTK 

B.    Pracdcai  ExemplificaUon  of  Vie  Ruhs  fur  Placing  Ordnance  according  io  t 

Ground. 

These  excrciacs  are  to  be  carried  out  on  two  afternoons  by  all  tlie  studen 
under  the  inspection  of  their  artillery  teacher. 

They  liave  only  reference  to  the  ground,  and  leave  out  of  consideration  - 
tactical  considerations.    This  object  may  be  fully  attained  even'  without 
and  the  necessuiy  instruction  may  be  given  without  them,  as  it  would  not 
easy  to  form  all  the  batteries  in  the  desired  number. 

Tlie  teacher  chooses  the  ground,  explains  it  by  means  of  a  plan  to  the 
dents,  and  goes  with  thorn  to  the  place.     lie  divides  them  into  various  sectio 
and  lets  each  select  positions  for  from  two  to  eight  pieces,  both  for  attack  a 
defence  with  different  kinds  of  ordnance,  giving  only  generally  the  direct 
and  distance  at  which  the  enemy  is  operating. 
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ositlon  is  inspected  by  the  teacher,  and  the  views  and  reasons  fbr  It 
uid  discussed  as  regards  effect,  mode  of  firing,  and  covering  and  fheo 
I,  and  where  it  is  necessary,  improved ;  and  at  the  same  time  tlio 
precautions  taken  for  the  limbers  and  wagons. 

C.    Drawings  of  Ordnance  Carriages  and  Wagons, 

exercises  are  to  be  undertaken  by  the  artiilerists  of  the  seoond  costus, 
spection  of  the  teacher  of  artillery-drawings  on  twelve  aflemoous  in 

awing  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  is  to  be  clearly  distinguisbed  from  the 
ion  of  it.  For  the  first,  taking  the  necessary  meaeures  is  alone  neces- 
not  their  comparison  with  given  models. 

idler  will  order  these  exercises,  so  that  the  students  leani  prinoipaUy— 
it  scale  they  ought  to  take  for  a  given  object^  so  as  to  execute  a  draw- 
the  precision  necessary  for  bc-ing  aftcrwordfl  worked  from. 
h  what  instruments  and  method  of  procedure  they  may  most  easily 
dir  end. 

r  notices  of  improvements  are  to  be  taken  and  arrange 
7  the  rough  draft  is  to  bo  jotted  down. 

t  be  here  particularly  remarked  that  our  guns,  oarriages,  &o.,  have  no 
tically  exact  forms,  and  that  therefore  the  number  of  meaaureA  to  be 
st  be  often  multiplied  to  have  a  true  figure  of  the  body. 
Irawing  fh)fii  these  measures  in  the  above  period  is  so  much  the  less 
as  the  number  of  objects  is  as  much  as  possible  raultfpHed.  It  is  fUlly 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  this  exercise,  that  the  students  learn  to 
plete  and  useful  rough  drafts. 

iir  entrance  into  the  third  ccetus,  the  complete  drawings  fh>m  these 
ifta  take  place. 

selection  of  objects  to  bo  drawn,  the  teacher  must,  in  having  regard  to 
ike  care  that  the  drawings  by  too  great  diflSculty  do  not  exceed  the  time 
T  of  the  students,  nor  by  too  great  simplicity  cease  to  be  instructive, 
ice  carriages,  limbers,  wagons,  and  the  machines  required  in  artillery, 
kost  suitable  for  choice,  and  are  easiest  obtainable  in  the  arsenal 
idents  must  be  divided  into  sub-sections,  of  at  most  three  or  four  pcr- 
to  each  a  separate  task  given. 

ftcher  is  to  be  present  at  the  drawings  to  see  to  their  proper  execution, 
lelivered  to  him  the  notices  and  rough  sketches  to  amend  any  errors 
be  in  them. 

alatlvo  section  of  the  second  edition  of  Burg's  "Drawing  of  ArtiUery 
'  is  to  bo  taken  as  the  basis  for  these  exercises.  In  addition  to  them, 
!nts  receive  guidance  and  suitable  instruction  in  drawing  artillery  ob- 
hand  by  the  eye,  without  the  use  of  instruments.  Tlie  first  two  days 
chosen  for  this,  and  the  students  by  this  use  of  ofl'-hand  drawing  re- 
the  same  time  a  useful  preparation  for  the  drawings  subsequently  ro- 
be taken  by  the  aid  of  instruments. 


D.    Exercises  necessary  in  regard  to  Siegt 

0  bo  conducted  by  the  teacher  of  artillery  and  special  engineering 
md  arc  given  more  in  detail  under  exercises  in  fortification. 
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in.     EXERCISES  IX  COMMON  OF  THE  HRST  AND  SECOND  OOETUS. 

A.  Proof  of  Powder, 

This  exercise  is  to  be  conducted  bj  all  the  students  of  the  first  and 
coetus  at  the  tune  of  the  jfun-practice,  and  comprises — 

1.  Firing  different  sorts  of  powder  from  the  proof  mortar. 

2.  Firing  different  sorts  of  powder  purposely  brought  into  an  abnormal 

3.  Instruction  In  weighing  and  measuring  the  powder. 

B.  Artillery  Practice, 

All  the  students  of  the  second  and  third  coetus  take  part  in  the  practice 
der  the  inspection  of  the  two  teachers  of  artillery,  for  wliich  fourteen  days     *** 
August  and  September  are  fixed.    If  possible,  it  is  to  bo  undertaken  in  '^  "■^^ 
morning,  and  only  when  the  practice-ground  is  otherwise  occupied  is  it  to 
deferred  till  the  afternoons. 

The  practice  comprises — 

1.  The  necessary  preparation  for  firing ;  namely,  laying  down  the  platfo: 
marking  the  range,  fixing  the  targets,  preparing  the  lists  to  note  the  shots. 

2.  Firuig  from  different  kinds  of  ordnance  and  with  different  projectiles. 

3.  Instruction  of  the  students  in  the  service  of  the  guns ;  selection  of 
charge  and  direction  under  given  circumstances,  and  their  correction ;  effecl^^ 
of  distance;  noting  and  jotting  down  the  shots  and  the  time  of  fiight;  calculic:^^^''^ 
tion  of  the  length  of  fuse,  of  ranges  and  averages  from  the  different  data,  an< 
remarks  on  the  effects  sought. 

4.  Buniing  a  portion  of  prepared  laboratory  materials  for  observation  of  ii 
action  and  effect. 

The  following  are  to  be  objects  of  practice : — 

0.  Rounds  of  six,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  lbs.  shot  and  shell  out  of  the  shoi 
24-pounders,  to  note — 

no.  The  grazes,  distances,  and  deviations  at  different  elevations,  and  aa 
gards  ricochet  fire. 

lib.  Probability  of  hitting  upright  targets  at  various  distances. 

cc.  As  regards  dismounting. 

dd.  As  Regards  firing  against  heads  of  saps. 

6.  Seven,  ten  and  twenty-five  lb.  shells,  carcases,  and  light  balls,  to  noto— 

aa.  The  grazes,  distances,  and  deviations  at  different  elevations  and  charge 
also  as  regards  ricochet  firing. 

bb.  The  probability  of  hitting  nprlght  targets  at  various  distances. 

c.  Shells,  carcases,  and  light  balls  from  mortars,  to  note — 
na.  Tlie  probability  of  hitting  upright  targets  at  different  distances. 
hb.  Tlie  calculation  of  the  charge  or  devation  when  one  of  these  elemra 

and  the  distance  are  given,  or  i^lce  versA. 
ffi.  Calculation  of  lengths  of  fhse  for  given  distances. 

d.  Tiirowiug  hand  grenades,  stones,  1 -pound  case  shot,  and  3-pound  balla 
variouH  di^itancos  for  comparison  of  the  effects. 

€,  Firing  from  the  hand  and  stock-mortars  at  differing  distances. 

/.  Case  shot  from  6  or  12-pounders,  also  from  short  or  long  24-poimders 
7  Rhd  50-pound  howitzers  at  different  distances  against  planks,  and  both 
case  shot,  and  grape  shot,  for  ol^scrving  the  effect : 
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Off.   Of  difiercDt  cbarge& 
W>.   Of  different  weights  of  the  entire  case. 
^*^'   Of  the  weight  and  size  of  balls  used. 

*^  There  is  also  to  bo  observed  the  scattering,  the  number  of  hits  and  wide 
ball**,  and  determination  of  tlio  best  lino. 
9'  Shrapnel  shells  from  field-pieces  against  planking. 

5.  Tho  number  of  the  before-named  rounds  is  not  to  bo  too  great,  partly  not 
to  incroaso  expense,  partly  in  regard  to  time,  since  tho  practice  is  intended  for 
instruction,  and  therefore  not  to  be  hurried.  Still  for  shot,  shell,  and  grape 
shot,  teu  rounds  is  the  minimum  if  a  result  is  to  bo  drawn ;  for  the  small  nior- 
tar  fire  rounds  aro  sufficient 

■Notwithstanding  this  limit,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  tike  the  practice  all  in 

^^  year.    It  seems,  therefore,  expedient  to  divide  the  whole  into  two  iwrtions, 

^nat  the  most  important  practice  happens  indeed  in  each  year,  generally  how- 

^  JU  one  year  tho  practice  is  to  t^ke  place  with  liold-pieccs,  in  tho  following 

y  ^P  "^itti  siege-pieces,  so  that  tho  student  who  is  present  once  in  the  first  year 

^^CH*  in  the  second  can  complete  the  necessary  course. 

"®    teachers  have,  therefore,  to  determine,  in  tho  proposed  plans  for  these 

'^^esj  the  sort  and  number  of  rounds  they  judge  necessary  for  the  following 


^^  the 


C.  Practice  in  the  Laboratory. 

^  ^li©  students  of  tho  artillery,  by  tho  present  regulations  of  their  oducatioa 

^*^  ^ogiraents,  have  not  sufficient  opportunity  to  learn  tlio  service  of  tho  lab- 

,^   *^  perfectly,  particular  attention  must  bo  paid  to  this  work  in  the  school 

j^  ^^    indents  of  the  engineer  corps  also  take  part  in  it,  in  the  second  coetus, 

-^         ^  become  perfect  proficients  in  the  different  operations,  but  so  as  to  gain  a 

Q|.       ^^  knowledge  of  ammunition,  matches,  and  compositions,  and  the  duties 

^^  laboratory. 
Q^      "^  the  students  of  the  first,  and  the  artillery  students  of  tho  second  ccetus 
1-^^      ^^refore  to  bo  occupied  by  their  teachers  for  twelve  afternoons  in  the 

^'^'^tory. 
1 1^^  ^'^  the  superintendence,  so  necessary  in  these  works,  and  for  variety  of  prac- 
ly      *    ^ho  fireworkers  employed  as  assistant  teachers  in  the  school,  and  others 
^1*  ^^  the  proof  department  of  the  artillery,  and  also  five  or  six  artillery  officers 
^^     *^^  thurd  coetus,  are  to  bo  present  at  this  practice,  so  that  each  of  these  stu- 

^.^^  is  present  twice  or  thrice  on  the  average. 
j^^^  *ie  work  embraces,  first,  the  preparation  of  ammunition  for  tho  artillery 

j^  ^t  as  this  would  not  suffice  for  tho  complete  instruction  of  such  a  largo 
^  ^^^er  of  students,  it  must  receive  an  extension  calculated  for  this  purpose* 
^  ^itibrace  not  only  the  separate  preparations,  but  also  a  large  quantity  of. 


^      Munition,  which,  as  not  required  for  the  school,  is  therefore  sent  to  the 

^^0  following  work  is  to  be  preferred ; — 

^^  "bounding  of  saltpetre,  grinding  meal  powder,  pounding  sulphur  and  char- 

^^\  boiling  paste,  making  mastic,  composition,  quick-match,  fuses,  tubes,  port- 

>^^  carcass  composition,  touchpaper,  ca.se  and  g^po  shot,  loading  shells  for 

^^**8ting,  discharging  empty  shells  in  which  a  fuse  only  has  been  driven ;  car- 

flre-ballfly  and  light  balls;  infantry,  cavalry,  buck-shot,  and  percussion 
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eaitridges;  ball,  canister,  howitzer,  and  paper  cartridges.    Fanml,  sigDal  rockets,, 
pitch  compounds,  powder  bags,  and  8tink«pots.    The  teacher  is  to  make  a  care — 
fbl  distribaf ion  of  the  students,  (allowing  for  such  as  hare  missed  aoj  days  bj 
illness,)  to  be  satisfied  that  each  artillerist  has  made  every  article  in  the  labora~.4^-a 
tory,  if  possible,  or  at  least  has  carefully  wifpessod  its  preparation, 

lY.     EXERCISES  ly  THE  THIRD  C(ETUS. 

All  the  exercises  of  this  ccetus  take  place  during  the  period  of  the  thfontiriiMs     jj 

course. 

A.    Visit  to  the  Wurkshopa, 

The  student  will  have  to  learn  the  mode  of  proceeding,  the  oonstniction,  an  ^    i\d 
the  use  of  the  machines  employed.    Examination  and  storing  of  the  most  ii 
portant  raw  materials. 

B.     Visit  to  Vie  Iron  Foundry. 

All  the  students  of  the  third  ccetus  are  to  bo  divided  into  two  sections, 
each  section  to  be  conducted  on  an  afternoon  under  the  care  of  the  teacher 
artillery  concerned  to  tlie  Royal  Iron  Foundrj'. 

Tlioy  will  sec  there  the  molding,  costing,  and  cleaning  of  case  shot,  eonnc 
I>q)1s,  and  shells. 

They  will  also  have  explained  to  them  the  construction  of  roverberatory  ai 
cnpola  furnaces^  of  steam  engines,  and  of  turning  lathes,  and  planing  bench( 

C.     Vmt  to  Que  Foundry  and  Boring  Machine. 

The  students  of  tlic  tliird  ccctas  are  to  be  present  at  tlie  actual  manufact 
of  cannon,  their  molding,  casting,  and  boring.    But  as  the  circumscribed 
and  other  considerations  will  not  allow  all  the  students  to  be  present  at  oi 
time,  different  divisions  are  to  be  formed,  to  visit  the  foundry  and  boring  hou 
on  different  days.    Tlio  teacher  concerned,  will,  therefore,  make  the  necessar 
inquiries  as  to  the  time  when  the  above  works  are  going  on,  and  arrange 
visits  by  communication  with  the  director. 

The  casting  and  preparation  of  iron  ordnance  require  particular  attenti< 
On  this,  too,  the  teacher  has  to  obtain  information,  and  proceed  as  above. 

D.    Examination  of  Iron  Ammunition. 

The  artillery  officers  of  the  third  coetus  take  these  exercises  in  hand  on  t 
afternoons,  under  care  of  the  artillery  teacher  in  the  same  coetus. 

The  purport  of  it  is  not  so  much  a  thorough  instruction  in  tliia  man^ 
as  a  oomplvtion  of  the  theoretical  lectures  on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  pi 
cesses  by  means  of  personal  inspection  and  handling  of  the  instruments, 
teacher  will  pay  particular  attention  to  tlie  errors  that  may  occur  in  the  m 

nrements,  Ac* 

K.    Examination  of  Cannon. 

Tills  ex]ercise  is  to  bo  undertaken  by  the  artillery  officers  of  Uie  third  coetc:: 
imder  the  inspection  of  their  artillery  teaclier,  in  six  afternoons.    The  ol 
f>f  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  of  tlie  foregoing. 

The  exerciso  must  commence  with  directions  for  proving  the  instroBien — 
wImil  tlie  teacher  will  sliow  the  mode  of  their  manipulation. 

As  the  use  of  suoh  instruments  only  can  be  reckoned  op  as  the  achool,  t^ 
ilepot,  and  the  artillery  proof  department  possess,  only  throe  sectioiis  of 
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itodentB  can  work  eadi  day  mmultaoeously ;  the  aeotion  ooDsUtmg,  at  the  ut- 
most of  six  penoDi^  if  individual  iiandliag  of  them  is  presumed  neceesary. 

The  teacher  must,  therefore^  divide  the  studeata  into  aub-sectiona,  and  make 
Ricfa  arrangGmoDt  that  eadi  student^  if  poflaibiep  personaUy  work  every  part  of 
be  exercise,  or  at  least  have  a  pc||fect  sight  of  it 

That  portion  of  the  students  which  can  not  be  immediately  occupied  on  each 
cercise  day,  put  their  tables  of  dimensions  In  the  order  and  forms  required  by 
le  regulations. 

F.    Ejcammcction  of  the  Qun-Garria^  and  Wagons, 

The  exercise  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  artillery  offlcera  of  the  third  ooetus, 
CBCtly  as  the  Ibregoing,  in  five  afternoons. 

«    Praeticai  Exposition  of  the  Rtdes  for  ike  placing  of  Guns  according  to  given 

Jheiical  Rdatiom. 

These  exercises  are  to  bo  performed  by  the  artillory  stodenti  of  the  third 
stus^  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher  of  artillery,  on  four  aCtemoons. 

The  teacher  makes  known  the  ground  by  means  of  a  plan ;  he  then  directs 
Bconnaissances  to  be  made,  and  receives  the  reports. 

He  selects  a  tactical  problem,  the  nature  of  which  offers  opportunity  to  re- 
lark  both  on  the  placing  of  guns  of  different  calibres,  and  also  tlie  reserve 
rtillery  at  the  decisive  moment  of  a  battle,  as  well  as  the  more  minute  details 
f  placing  single  divisions  and  guns,  and  the  limbers,  riding  horses,  and 
ragons. 

Before  ho  solves  himself  the  problem  completely,  he  gathers  the  opinkms  of 
ie  students  in  respect  to  single  portions,  and  if  necessary  sets  them  right. 

The  principles  to  bo  followed  refer  so  specially  to  the  ground,  that  the  object 
f  illustrating  the  instructions  can  be  attained  without  guns.  The  teacher  may 
lerefbre  content  himself  with  marking  by  flags  the  situation  of  single  guns  and 
atteries,  by  which  the  advantage  is  obtained  of  an  easier  use  of  the  ground. 

II.    Exercises  ai  Spandau  in  refiaratce  to  a  Siege. 

These  exercises  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  teacher  of  artillery,  in  unison 
rith  analogous  regulations  of  the  teacher  of  engineering,  and  are  more  particu- 
irly  mentioned  in  the  practical  exercises  of  fortification. 

The  limits  of  time  and  means  render  it  impossible  to  gain  tat  the  above- 
lamed  exercises  that  extent  by  which  the  fhll  acquirement  of  the  necessary 
lechanical  readiness  could  bo  insured.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  student  has  made 
.  perfect  personal  examination  and  performed  as  much  manipulation  as  circum- 
tanccs  permit 

The  separate  practical  exercises  can  only  be  made  after  tlie  termination  of  the 
tiooretical  treatment  of  the  subject  This  rule  is  necessary,  partly  because  this 
ractice  is  only  a  continuance  and  completion  of  the  lecture,  partly  because  the 
hortness  of  time  restricts  the  exercises  considerably,  and  therefore  tlie  days 
evoted  to  them  can  not  be  applied  to  theoretical  explanations,  which  will  be 
X)re  profitably  given  in  the  lectures. 

Where  the  nature  of  the  exercises  permits,  the  officers  and  elder  portepee 
nsi^ns  will  take  the  superintendence,  that  having  formerly  learnt  the  execution, 
bey  may  now  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  ord^ng  and 
ispection.  ;       ,  • 
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Tho  number  of  students  engaged  at  one  time  in  an  exercise  ought  not  to  be 
80  large  that  a  portion  of  it  remain  unoccupied  or  not  under  the  complete  in- 
spection of  the  teacher.  Tlie  disturbances  that  occur  too  easily  in  such  cases, 
boing  most  injurious,  must  be  most  carefully  aToided.  The  teacher  will  make 
the  division  above  stated,  and  take  all  necessary  measures  for  obtaining  the 
requisite  control. 

It,  at  any  of  tho  exercises,  danger  can  arise  to  the  students,  the  teacher  is 
previously  to  instruct  them  specially  in  what  is  to  be  observed  for  the  safety  of 
the  workmen ;  after  tliat,  the  superintendence  of  the  students  must  be  con- 
ducted with  increased  care,  and  any  departure  from  the  given  orders  visited  with 
redoubled  severity.  | 

The  determination  of  tho  days  for  these  exercises  rests  with  the  director,  after 
consulting  tho  teachers.  Should  unexpected  hindrances  prevent  the  carrying 
out  an  exercise,  the  teacher  may  determine  concerning  it^  but  must  consult  with 
the  Direction  as  to  the  fetching  it  up  on  another  disposable  day. 

The  necessary  workmen  will  be  demanded  by  the  Direction  from  the  respect- 
ive services,  of  which  the  teacher  will  give  to  the  Direction  due  previous 
notice. 

The  guns  necessary  for  practice  are  to  be  lent  by  the  Artillery  Regiment  of 
the  Guard  and  the  Artillery  Depot ;  all  the  other  instruments,  equipments,  Ac, 
are  borrowed  from  tho  Depot.  All  materials  are  received  by  order  of  the  war 
department  or  by  purchase.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of  the  senior  of  the 
two  Artillery  teachers,  in  his  yearly  demand  for  tho  practice,  to  state  the  full 
requirement  of  tools  and  materials,  that  the  Direction  may  take  timely  measures 
for  their  supply. 

Vin.    PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  FORTIFICATrON. 

• 

Practical  exercises  in  fortification  stand  in  immediate  relation  to  the  lectures 
on  fortification,  sieges,  and  field  engineering.  They  complete,  as  far  as  possible 
under  given  circumstances,  tlie  theoretical  lectures  by  personal  view;  tiiey  also 
offer  the  students  opportunity  for  solving  fitly  chosen  problems,  to  apply  what 
has  been  learnt,  and  to  prepare  by  reflection  for  practical  service. 

The  exercises  are  to  be  conducted  in  each  coetus  by  the  teachers  who  lecture 
on  Engineering.  The  presence  of  the  Artillery  teacher  is  elsewhere  separately 
noted. 

A.  THE  EXERCISES  COMPRISE — 

a.  For  the  First  Ccetus. 

1.  In  unison  with  the  teacher  of  Artilleiy  and  of  General  Engineering,  the 
examination  of  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  to  make  clear  to  the  students  the  com- 
bination of  the  details  of  a  complete  fortress  from  an  actual  example. 

2.  Examination  of  the  models  of  fortresses  and  their  details  in  the  Arsenal, 
to  make  clear  the  principles  of  a  siege. 

3.  Yisiting  the  exercising-ground  of  the  Engineer  divi»on  of  the  guard  in  all 
its  details. 

4.  Marking  out,  tracing,  profiling,  calculation  of  the  cubic  measurements,  of 
the  time  for  building,  of  the  number  of  workmen,  and  of  the  g^arrison  for  given 
fortifications  on  ground  near  Berlin. 

5.  Beii^  present  at  the  exercises  of  the  Engineer  division  of  the  gaud  in 
sapping,  mining,  building  redoubts,  laying  bridges,  and  their  instractioDS. 
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b.  Tw  the  Second  CcUus. 

1.  Examining  the  models  in  the  model-house,  partly  to  illustrate  the  systems 
'^^ioght,  partly  to  show  the  influence  of  ground  on  tlie  situation,  form,  and  con- 
'^rivance  of  the  works;  and  again  to  explain  by  the  aid  of  the  necessary  notices 
or  the  sieges  of  these  fortresses  the  choice  of  the  fronts  of  attack,  and  other 
Yaoatters  relating  to  sieges. 

2.  Problems  on  the  ground  for  sieges,  such  as  may  happen,  to  a  subaltern 
officer,  as  simple  as  possible,  but  to  be  solved  dearly  and  exactly. 

Tliese  exercises  refer  principally  to  the  marking  out  of  parallels,  zig-zags,  and 
^ftapsi,  as  well  as  marking  out  and  tracing  siege  batteries.  They  are  to  be  undcr^ 
"fc^ken  under  the  united  direction  of  tlie  teachers  of  Special  Engineering  and  of 
^^jtillery  on  the  exercise  ground  of  the  Guard  Engineer  division. 

8.  Problems  on  field  fortification,  not  too  comprehensively  drawn  out,  but  of 
'^vbich  the  solution  should  be  the  more  complete.  Here  belong,  e.  g.,  the  fortify- 
S  ng  of  a  house,  a  &rmstead,  a  bridge,  or  other  defile,  covering  of  an  advanced 
XpoBt,  &c.y  ftc. 

c.  Ibr  the  Third  Catus. 

1.  For  the  Artillerists : — Exercises  in  reconnaissances  of  fortresses.  Fixing 
"^he  points  for  laying  down  batteries  of  attack.  Statements  of  the  arming  of 
^ilctached  works  against  coups  de  main  and  formal  attacks.  Sketches  of  instruc- 
'^ions  for  subordinates  in  particular  cases.  Construction  of  ammunition  and 
'^)ther  depots  in  and  before  a  fortress.    Under  the  guidance  of  the  Artillery 

"teacher  of  the  third  coetus,  with  regard  to  the  analogous  regulations  of  the 

'teacher  of  Exclusive  Engineering. 

2.  For  Engineers: — a.  Reconnaissance  of  Spandau  in  reference  to  projects  in 
3>ennanent  and  field  fortification,  as  well  as  military  architecture  and  hydraulic 
^works,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  of  Exclusive  Engineering,  with  tlie 
4issistance  of  the  teacher  of  Fortification-drawing. 

h.  In  conjunction  with  the  Artillerists,  reconnaissance  of  Spandau  for  fixing 
a  front  of  attack,  securing  its  investment  by  field  fortification  adapted  to  tho 
ground.  Placing  the  depots  of  material.  Marking  out  tho  first  parallel,  with 
its  communications,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  works  of  attack.  Measures  of 
the  defenders,  special  discil^ion  on  arming  the  works  on  the  spot.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher  of  Exclusive  Engineering,  having  regard  to  tho  analo- 
gous reg^ations  of  the  Artillery  teacher  in  the  third  ccetus. 

B.    FIXIKO  AND  APPOBTIOKINO  TUB  TIME.      . 

a.  For  (he  First  Cotius: — 

1.  Tho  visits  prescribed  in  1  and  2  for  this  coetus  are  to  be  made 

in  spring,  whilst  the  theoretical  course  is  going  on,  and  for 

them  are  fixed, 2  days. 

2.  Tlie  further  exercises  under  3,  4,  and  5,  are  to  be  taken  in  the 

summer  months ;  to  them  are  allotted,  for  the  visit  at  3, ....  1     " 

To  the  exercises  at  4, 5     " 

To  "        at  5, 6     " 

Total, 14    " 

•1  <') 
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b.  Ibr  the  Second  Oodus: — 

The  exercises  under  1,  2,  3  for  this  ccetus,  are  to  be  held  in  the  Sommer, 
are  thus  regfulated : — 

For  the  visit  at  1, 2  days. 

To  the  exorcises  at  2, 2    " 

To  "  at3 •.,.;. 8    " 

Total, ,.., 12     *• 

a  For  Vie  Third  Cketus:— 

The  exercises  ordered  for  this  class  are  to  take  phioe  only  in  Spring,  whilst 
the  ^eoretical  instruction  is  going  on,  and  for  it  are  fixed : — 

1.  For  exercises  by  the  Engineers  alone, ......  ^ 2  days. 

'    '  '5.  For  those  jomtly  by  Engineers  and  Artillerists, 3    ** 


.1 


Total, 5     " 

.  The  days  of  the  calendar  for  tlicso  exercises  arc  to  be  proposed  by  the  teach- 
ers, wl^n  delivering  in  thjsir  annual  sketch  of  exercises,  and  thehr  propositioDS 
will  be-  laid  by  the  Direction  before  the  authorities  for  their  approval. 

To  engage*  the  pupils  to  work  they  are  to  be  divided  for  the  visits  and  exer- 
cites  into  suitable  sections.  Each  section  receives  its  problem  from  the  teacher, 
who  also  nominates  the  president  of  the  section.  This  president  distributes  the 
sub'Sections  among  the  other  students,  and  sees  that  the  work  to  be  written 
aid  drawn  is  finished  in  the  required  time,  signed  by  the  author,  and  isdsliyered 
by  hln^  to  the  teaclicr.  Groat  caro  is  to  bo  taken  that  single  students  do  not 
remain  unoccupied ;  the  disturbances  thence  only  too  likely  to  arise  are  always 
injurious  to  the  instruction  and  the  discipline.  In  giving  out  problems,  their 
principal  conditions  only  arc  to  be  designated  by  the  teacher,  and  the  develop- 
ment left  entirely  to  the  student^  or  with  little  aid  from  the  teacher,  in  order 
that  the  student  may  gain  early  that  confidence  and  ihdependenoe  necessary  to 
the  soldier  in  carr}'lng  out  matters  committed  to  his  charge. 

.In.tb^  exercises  the  workmen  demanded,  for  marking  out,  are  to  bs  limited  as 
inuck  as  possible,  as  the  students  must  perform  the  greatest  part  of  the  work 
themselves.  Tlie  number  indispensably  necessary  will  be  demanded  in  time 
by  the  teacher  from  the  Guard  Engineer  Division  through  the  Direction. 

The  necessary  material,  if  the  Guard  Engineer  Division  can  not  ftimiab  it 
a.  loan,  may  be  purchased  at  the  charge  of  the  school. 


rr 


THE  WAR  OR  STAFF  SCHOOL  AT  BERLIN. 

BY  GENERAL  VON  HOPSNER. 


I.  OBJIOTi  rhUi  XH9  STAFV  OP  TBI  IirflTtTirTtOW. 

The  War  School  {Krugs-SchuU)  is  intended  to  receive  officers 
of  all  ahns,  who  during  three  years  of  active  service  have  given 
proof  of  ability  and  of  particular  capacity.  They  find  there  the 
means  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  service,  for  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  staff,  and  for  all 
other  appointments  which  demand  military  and  scientific  studies  of 
a  higher  and  more  general  character  than  the  common  ones. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  three  years,  and  is  divided  amongst 
three  classes.    The  courses  begin  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  coa- 
tinue  to  the  1st  of  July.     The  number  of  officers  who  can  be 
received  is  120,  neither  room  nor  means  of  instruction  sufficing  for 
more.     The  three  months  of  vacation  in  the  summer  are  employed 
by  the  pupils  in  learning  the  scr>  ice  of  those  arms  of  the  profession 
to  which  they  do  not  belong. 
The  Special  Direction  of  the  War  School  consbts,— r 
(a)  Of  the  Military  Direction. 
(6)  Of  the  Direction  of  Studies. 
The  Military  Dir^tion  consists  of  a  director,  a  field  officer  con- 
nected with  the  direction  as  inspector,  and  an  adjutant,  who  directs 
tlie  accounts  of  the  Institution. 

The  military  director  is  supreme,  both  over  the  military  officers 
'wbo  are  members  of  direction,  and  of  the  military  officers  who  are 
studying  in  the  school.  The  police,  the  discipline,  and  all  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Institution  are  under  his  control.  All  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  in  the  house  are  under  his  orders.  The  field  offi- 
cer attached  to  him  is  charged  to  look  carefully  to  the  discipline 
«nd  to  the  due  attendance  at  the  lectures.  The  adjutant  directs  the 
correspondence  and  accounts  of  the  establishment.  The  whole  of 
the  staff  and  the  military  directors  are  lodged  in  the  school. 

The  Direction  of  Studies  is  in  the  hands  of  three  field  officers  of 
literary  and  scientific  attainments,  and  of  two  oth  it  \  ersons,  civil- 
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ians  of  Berlin,  of  high  literary  reputation.  Its  president  is  the 
senior  officer,  who  is  generally  also  the  military  director.  It  has 
also  a  secretary  attached  to  it. 

The  Direction  or  Board  of  Studies  is  exclusively  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  everything  affecting  the  teaching  of  the  Institution, 
and  its  members  are  bound  to  be  frequently  present  at  the  lectures. 
It  has  also  under  its  inspection  all  the  means  and  objects  required 
for  teaching,  such  as  the  library,  the  collection  of  maps  and  models^ 
the  collections  for  physical  science,  and  the  laboratory. 

The  Director  of  Studies  selects  the  professors  of  the  Institution, 
recommends  them  to  the  superior  authorities,  and  in  case  of  their 
appointment  gives  them  their  instructions. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  course  the  direction  fixes  the  plan  of 
the  lectures,  and  if  any  alterations  in  them  are  required,  proposes 
them  to  the  superior  authorities  for  their  sanction. 

The  Direction  of  Studies  regulates  the  examinations  which  the 
officers  who  are  candidates  for  admission  into  the  school  are  to  un- 
dergo. With  this  view  it  draws,  up  a  certain  number  of  subjects 
and  questions  suited  for  the  purpose,  which  it  sends,  in  the  spring 
of  each  year,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  staff  of  the  different  Corps 
d'Armee,  in  whose  presence  the  candidates  do  their  work.  Those 
of  the  candidates  whose  work  is  satisfactory  are  entered  at  once  ia 
the  school. 

In  order  to  take  account  of  the  progress  of  the  students  the 
board  of  studies  makes  them  pass  an  examination  in  writing  at  the 
end  of  every  three  months ;  makes  a  revision  of  the  judgment  of 
the  professors  upon  the  papers,  and  conjointly  with  the  military 
board  of  direction,  gives  certificates  at  the  end  of  the  triennial 
course  to  the  officers  who  have  gone  through  it  completely.  In 
these  studies  it  is  the  part  of  the  board  of  studies  to  give  a  judg- 
ment on  the  scientific  merit,  and  that  of  the  military  board  to  judge 
the  moral  conduct  of  the  officers. 

The  two  boards  make  a  report  yearly  on  the  progress  and  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  school.     Tliis  report  is  submitted  to 
the  king  by  the  minister  of  war.     Particular  mention  is  made  of 
those  officers  who  by  extraordinary  success  have  deserved  his  ma 
jesty's  favor. 

XL   6UBJE0T8   AKD  AIDS  OF  INSTBUCTIOK. 

Attendance  on  the  different  courses  is  partly  obligatory,  partly 
compulsory,  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  every  student  must 
attend  twenty  lectures  a  week,  given  before  12  o'clock,  including 
the  obligatory  courses.     These  last  are  those  of  the  purely  military 
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sciences,  and  for  the  first  class  those  of  mathematics.     As  it  is  im- 

J>ossible  for  most  of  the  pupils  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  all  the 

oourses  to  be  examined  in  them  at  the  end  of  each  three  months, 

they  are  allowed  to  select  those  of  the  courses  which  they  may 

choose  to  follow.     But  this  choice  once  made  must  be  adhered  to. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  theoretical  courses  and  practical 
exercises. 

Tlie  theoretical  courses  comprehend  all  the  subjects  wliich  come 
itiliin  the  object  of  the  Institution.     They  are  the  following  : — 

X.  -  Mathematics,  a  course  of  three  years,  six  lectures  a  week,  half  employed 

in  statement  of  tlie  theory,  half  in  the  practical  application. 
S .  Tlio  llipher  G<?odesy,  in  the  third  dasB,  three  lectures  a  week. 
-3 .  Physical  Geography,  in  the  first  class,  two  lecturt'S  a  week. 
**r.  General  Geography,  in  the  first  class,  four  lectures  a  week. 
^ .  SiKrcial  Geography,  particularly  that  of  the  probable  theaters  of  "War  for 

rrussia,  in  the  second  class,  tour  lectures  a  week. 
Ci.  Universal  llistorj',  in  the  first  and  second  class,  four  lectures  a  week  In 
each. 
General  History  of  Literature,  in  the  third  class,  four  lectures  a  week. 
Logic,  in  the  second  class,  four  lectures  a  week. 
Physical  Science,  in  the  second  class,  four  lectures  a  week. 
Chemistry,  in  the  third  class,  four  lectures  a  week. 
V.  Physiology  of  the  Horse,  in  the  second  class,  two  lectures  a  week. 

2.  Tactics,  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  four  lectures  a  week  in  each. 

3.  Artillery,  in  the  first  class,  three  lectures  a  week. 
■*.  Fortification,  a  course  of  three  years  in  the  three  classes.     Tn  the  first 

class,  Field  Fortification  ;  in  the  second,  Permanent  Fortification ;  in  the 

third,  the  Conduct  of  Sieges ;  two  lectures  a  week  in  each  class. 
-5.  Military  Administration,  in  tlie  first  class,  two  lectures  a  week. 
C  Military  History,  in  the  third  class,  seven  lectures  a  week. 
n.  Duties  of  the  Staff,  in  the  third  class,  three  lectures  a  week. 
^.  Military  Law,  in  the  third  class,  one  lecture  a  week. 
^11  these  lectures  are  given  in  the  morning,  between  eight  and  one  o'clock. 
^.  The  French  Language,  a  course  of  three  years  in  diUerent  classes ;  into 

each  of  which  the  pupils  enter  according  to  the  knowledge  thoy  possess 

of  the  langtiago;  six  lecrtures  a  week  for  each  class. 
-  0.  Tlio  Russian  Language,  four  lectures  a  week. 
The  above  two  courses  are  in  the  afternoon. 

Tlio  practical  work  is  done  after  the  end  of  the  courses  of  the 
tcond  and  third  classes.     Thev  consist  in  making:  the  officers  draw 

ins  for  military  objects,  make  sketches  of  gronnd. 

These  exercises  are  completed  by  a  jouniey  of  fifteen  days  under 
^^le  conduct  of  an  officer  of  the  staff,  in  order  to  teach  the  service 
^^f  an  officer  of  the  staff  in  the  country. 

The  instruments  of  teaching  consist  of — 

1.  A  library  for  the  use  of  professors  and  students,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  maps  and  plans,  all  under  the  charge  of  a  librarian  living 

'Within  the  school. 

2.  A  collection  of  models  for  the  courses  of  artillery  and  fortifi- 
cation, under  the  care  of  a  commissary  of  the  school. 
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3.  A  oflbioet  of  physical  science,  under  the  direction  of  a  pio- 
fesBOT  lodged  in  the  hoose. 

.  4.  A  lftborator7  and  chemical  apparatas^  under  the  direction  of  a 
professor  of  chemistry. 

There  are  no  manuals  specially  used  for  the  instruction. 

For  the  courses  of  geography  and  of  the  history  of  war,  the  di- 
reotion  furnishes  the.  pupils  with  the  plans  and  maps  required,  as  far 
as  the  means  of  the  Institution  allow  it,  or  it  procures  them  at  mod- 
erate prices,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments. 

.,  PBorsseoBS  Ain)  srunsinrs. 

The  officers  acting  as  professors  in  the  school  are  officers  of  ma- 
ture age,  and  high  education;  chosen  from  the  garrison  of  Berlin. 
The  tcachcjr  of  the  duties  of  the  staff,  must  always  belong  to  this 
corps.  They  are  appointed  to  their  work  in  the  school  for  an  in- 
definite time,  without  prejudice  to  their  other  duties. 

The  civil  professors  are  generally  chosen  from  those  of  the  Royal 
University,  at  Berlin. 

With  regard  to  discipline,  all  the  professors  are  subject  to  the 
board  of  military  direction ;  with  regard  to  teaching,  to  the  board 
of  direction  of  studies. 

Every  professor  is  bound  upon  entering  on  his  functions  to  lay 
before  the  board  of  direction  of  studies  a  programme  stating  the 
bearing,  the  successive  subjects,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  course. 
This  programme  must  be  approved  by  the  direction. 

The  payment  of  professors  is  fixed  according  to  the  number  of  their 
weekly  lectures.  It  is  less  for  the  professors  of  Language,  as  they 
require  less  time  to  prepare  their  lectures. 

The  students  of  the  school  are  under  the  immediate  authority  of 
the  military  direction ;  but  they  are  ordered  to  look  upon  the  pro- 
fessors, whilst  engaged  in  their  duties,  as  their  superiors,  so  that 
offences  against  them  are  subject  to  military  law. 

Permission  to  follow  the  courses  of  the  school  involves  for  every 
officer  the  obligation  to  serve  two  years  in  the  army  for  every  year 
passed  in  the  school. 

Although  the  complete  course  is  for  three  years,  officers  do  not 
always  continue  it  for  more  than  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
those  only  are  allowed  to  return  who  have  shown  themselves  de- 
serving of  this  favor.  Students  lose  the  right  of  continuing  their 
studies  who  neglect  their  lectures,  or  show  indifference  and  a  want 
of  interest  in  their  work,  who  come  often  too  late,  avoid  the  duties 
imposed   upon   them,  or  endeavor  to  escape  their  examinatious. 
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^Any  ill  condnct,  or  even  want  of  ompacitj  to.eontinue  a  aede&taiy 
l.ifey  or  any  inaptitude  for  the  branclies  of  the  «ervice  diatinct  fiN>ia 
'ftheir  own,  shown  in  the  part  they  tak»  in  them  daring- the  summer, 
sure  also  disqualifications. 

At  the  end  of  every  annual  course  the  boards  of  military  direc- 
'tion  and  of  studies  meet  together,  to  fix,  in  accordance  with  the 
-preceding  paragraph,  the  list  of  officers  who  have  gained  the  right 
of  returning  to  the  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  courses  the  students  must  give  notico  as 
to  which  of  the  voluntary  courses  they  mean  to  attend.  After  this 
notice,  such  courses  are  regarded  as  obligatory,  and  no  dispensation 
from  them  can  be  obtained. 

At  the  end  of  the  oourse  of  each  year,  the  officers  are  allowed 
to  ascertain  the  judgment  given  upon  their  work  in  the  threes  ■■ 
monthly  examination  by  the  professors. 

Other  points  relative  to  Uie  students  are  the  subject  of  spcicial . 
regulations. 

An  employ^  of  the  house,  called  the  commissary,  is  charged  with 
the  surveillance  of  the  buildings  of  the  school  and  the  furniture  be- 
longing to  it.    He  has  to  look  after  its  security,  order,  and  oleanli* 
ness.    He  must  take  an  inventory  of  all  things  belonging  to  the 
liouse. 
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I.     SAMUEL  APPLETOJJ.* 

Samuel  Appleton,  whose  success  in  the  acquisition  of  a  princely 
fortune  was  equaled  by  the  beneficence  with  which  he  was  ever  apply- 
ing It  to  useful  and  charitable  ends,  and  whose  whole  career  is  eminently 
instructive  to  young  men,  was  born  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  June  2 2d, 
1766,  and  died  in  Boston,  July  12th,  1853,  aged  87  years.  Samuel 
Bras  also  the  name  of  his  two  ancestors,  who  emigrated  to  America 
Troni  Little  Waldingfield,  Suffolk  county,  England,  of  whom  the 
father  took  the  freeman's  oath  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  May  25th,  1636, 
ind  the  son,  by  his  bravery  and  skill  in  King  Philip's  war,  won  the 
somniission  of  Major.  Isaac  Appleton,  a  grandson  of  the  latter,  was 
[>ne  of  a  company  who  began  the  settlement  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  II. 
His  son  Isaac,  born  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1731,  a  few  years  before  the 
removal  of  the  family,  was  the  father. of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  piety,  highly  respected,  and  honoring 
his  office  of  deacon  of  the  church. 

In  a  family  of  twelve  brothers  and  sisters,  Samuel  was  the  third. 
His  chief  early  advantage  was  his  training  in  the  home  of  excellent 
and  judicious  parents.  The  auxiliary  influences  which  contributed  to 
develop  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  that  distinguised  him, 
were  such  as  are  incident  to  life  in  a  newly  settled  frontier  town. 
The  essential  equality  of  all,  their  mutual  dependence,  the  common 
participation  in  privations  and  hardships,  prelude  the  isolation  and 
selfishness  which  the  habits  and  the  ambitious  aims  of  larofe  or  old 
towns  so  greatly  foster ;  and  cause  to  be  associated  with  successful 
enterprise  those  virtues  which  inspire  confidence  and  affection. 

All  his  opportunities  for  instruction,  except  that  which  he  received 
at  home,  were  limited  to  a  few  broken  weeks  each  year  at  the  district 
Bchool,  and  this  only  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen  years.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher;  and  gave  so  much 
Satisfaction,  that  his  services  in  this  capacity  were  in  great  request 
in  succeeding  winters  in  his  own  or  in  neighboring  towns.     To  the 


•  The  maferialii  oflhis  sketch  ave  principally  drawn  from  a  memoir  by  E.  Peabody,  D.  D., 
In  Hunt*>  •*  MttrchnnVg  Mngaziney  Vol.  xxx.,  a  memoir  by  Samuel  K.  I.othrop.  D.  !>.,  in 
the  ^^Proceedings  of  the  Mtmnachuttettg  Ilinforical  Society,  lS5o-  58,'*  and  a  sermoo  at  the 
dcdicatioil  of  Appleton  Chapel,  by  Prof.  F.  U.  Huntington,  D.D. 
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day  of  his  death,  he  took  the  greatest  delight  in  recalling  the  scenes, 
the  friendship,  and  the  labors  of  these  seasons  of  school-keeping, 
vrhen  he  often  had  scholars  older  than  himself;  and  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  be  a  hard  student  at  home,  that  he  might  keep  in  advance 
of  his  piii)ils ;  and  when  his  sovereignty  over  the  young  republicans 
about  him  required  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  self-control  as  well 
as  vigor. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  joined  a  party  of  young  men  in 
"beginning  the  settlement  of  a  township  in  Maine  ;  the  conditions  be- 
ing that  they  should  have  each  alternate  lot,  on  which  they  should 
build  a  house  and  clear  up  a  certain  number  of  acres.  "I  took  for 
myself,"  says  Mr.  Appleton,  in  one  of  his  lettera,  "  a  lot  of  land  more 
than  two  miles  from  any  other  settlement,  and  for  some  time  carried 
my  provisions  on  my  back,  going  through  the  woods  by  marked  trees 
to  my  log  house."  This  experience  of  pioneer  life  served  to  develop 
yet  further  his  energy  and  self-reliance,  and  was  also  the  source  of 
much  amusement  in  after  years.  He  also  remembered  the  compan- 
ions of  his  toils,  of  which  even  their  children  sometimes  received  the 
tokens.  Nearly  sixty  years  afterwards  he  presented  a  bell  for  a  meet- 
ing-house erected  in  this  town,  then  known  as  "  Hope,"  now  called 
"  Appleton ;"  "  rejoicing,"  as  he  says,  "  that  the  gospel  is  preached 
within  three  miles  of  the  place  where  I  spent  three  long  summer  sea- 
sons, during  which  I  never  heard  the  sound  of  a  church-going  bell,  or 
even  heard  a  sermon,  or  the  voice  of  prayer,  there  being  at  that  time 
no  place  of  worship  within  twenty  miles  of  my  humble  dwelling." 

In  boyhood  Mr.  Appleton  had  felt  a  preference  for  mercantile  life, 
and  now  having  an  opportunity  to  gratify  this  inclination,  he  left 
Maine,  and  entered  into  trade,  first  with  Col.  Jewett,  at  Ashburnham, 
and  subsequently  with  Charles  Barrett,  Esq.,  at  New  Ipswich.  His 
enterprise  soon  demanding  a  wider  sphere,  he  removed,  in  1794,  to 
Boston,  where  immediate  and  continuous  prasperity  was  the  reward 
of  his  sagacity,  energy,  and  integrity.  In  1799,  having  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother  Nathan,  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope ;  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  much  of  his  time  was  passed 
abroad  in  selecting  importations  and  transacting  the  foreign  busi- 
ness of  the  firm.  At  a  later  period  he  was  largely  interested  in 
the  cotton  manufacture,  in  which,  with  a  wise  foresight  of  the  future 
industrial  wants  of  the  country,  he  had  been  among  the  earliest  to 
engage. 

In  1819  Mr.  Appleton  married  Mrs.  Mary  Gore,  a  lady  whose  just 
appreciation  of  all  that  was  noble  and  excellent  in  his  character, 
whose  ready  sympathy  in  whatever  interested  htm,  and  in  all  things 
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good  and  pure ;  whose  gentle  virtues,  refined  tastes,  and  elevating 
influence,  made  his  home  a  scene  of  serene  and  domestic  happiness, 
as  delightful  and  attractive  to  others  as  it  was  blessed  to  its  inmates, 
lu  this  home  he  grew  beautifully  old.  Gradually  relinquishing  all 
active  participation  in  the  active  pursuits  of  business,  and  making  it 
his  great  work  to  apply  his  ample  income  to  further  useful  under- 
takings, and  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  entering  with 
warm  sympathy  into  the  pleasures  of  those  whom  he  drew  around 
him,  no  growing  infirmities  had  power  to  cast  a  gloom  over  his  de- 
clining years.  Even  when  confined  to  his  room,  that  room  was  the 
most  cheerful  in  the  house,  and  the  center  of  attraction  to  kindred,  to 
all  who  loved  him  best,  and  to  the  young  children  of  his  old  friends. 
The  general  estimate  of  Mr.  Appleton  by  those  who  knew  him 
best,  finds  only  an  adequate  expression  in  the  following  eloquent 
tribute  by  Dr.  Huntington  : — 

Ho  belonged  to  that  worthy  class  of  New  England  men  who  arc  born  in  fru- 
gal homes,  gain  their  balanced  power  of  character  by  a  modest  conquest  of  many 
hardships,  and  pass  out  into  large  usefulness  through  a  course  of  discipline  and 
acliievement  as  favorable  to  the  attributes  of  a  genuine  manhood  as  almost  any 
in  the  world.  Forbidden  a  personal  sliare  in  the  culture  of  the  higher  seats  of 
learning,  they  become  the  patrons  of  letters,  the  founders  of  institutions,  and 
chairs  of  instruction,  and  command  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  scholars.  Bred 
to  habits  of  acquisition  and  calculation,  they  rise  superior  to  the  meager  pros- 
pects of  a  mere  mercenary  ambition,  not  only  dignifying  commerce  by  their  public 
spirit,  but  forwarding  science  itself  by  their  practical  sagacity  and  energy.  For 
that  part  of  education  which  coasists  in  the  study  of  books,  Mr.  Appleton  was 
limited  through  his  early  years  to  the  district  school  and  such  private  hours  as 
made  the  margin  of  a  busy  and  laborious  employment.  But  by  assimilating 
and  using  what  he  learned,  by  an  intelligent  intercourse  with  men,  by  travels 
abroad,  by  a  self-knowledge  and  sterling  sense  ever  prohibiting  in  him  the 
assumption  which  is  the  fatal  mark  of  ignorance,  and  by  that  conscientious  dis- 
cipline of  his  faculties  whicli  is  tiie  nobler  part  of  wisdom,  he  entered  in  unciial- 
lenged  among  our  foremost  order  of  men.  The  fullest  and  highest  heads  found  a 
manliness  in  him  that  made  him  their  peer.  In  the  stainless  justice  and  frank- 
ness that  ruled  his  dealings,  "  he  knew  but  one  way  of  speaking,  and  that  was 
to  say,  straight  on,  the  truth."  In  a  suit  at  law,  a  jury  once  found  in  his  fiwor, 
even  against  some  apparent  odds  of  evidence,  on  nothing  but  the  plain  declara- 
tion of  his  word, — with  this  almost  unexampled  explanation  of  their  verdict, 
that  "  they  were  quite  sure  Mr.  Appleton  would  not  dispute  the  payment  of  tho 
note,  except  on  the  certainty  that  he  did  not  owe  it."  Plager  gainseekers,  be- 
wildered by  financial  success,  or  enslaved  by  a  lucrative  opportunity,  saw  in  him 
the  fine  example  of  a  self-control  which  subdued  the  passion  for  wealth  just 
when  it  most  apt  to  grow  despotic,  voluntarily  withdrew  from  all  the  tempting 
prizes  of  fortune  before  he  was  sixty  years  old,  and  devoted  tlie  rest  of  his  lifb 
to  doing  good.  There  was,  indeed,  as  all  who  knew  him  will  confess,  and  as  it 
is  more  than  proper  here  to  remember,  a  singular  sweetness  and  simplicity  in 
the  old  age  of  this  venerable,  benevolent,  unpretending  citizen  and  Christian, — 
ina.ster  of  his  possessions  and  of  himself  There  were  sufferings  and  iutirmities 
of  the  body,  but  he  could  better  bear  all  these,  than  the  pain  of  turning  back 
the  humblest  deserving  applicant  from  his  door,  or  closing  liis  bountiful  liand  on 
a  dollar  that  was  needed  by  Christ's  poor.  Such  cheerfulness  did  this  charity 
breathe  tlirough  his  household,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  new  gladness 
and  the  hearty  benedictions  of  the  wretchedness  he  brightened,  came  back  and 
pitche(J  their  permane^|t  tents  about  him.  Simple  as  a  child,  th(?  gouorous 
steward  of  God's  bounty  sat  there  amidst  his  affluence,  listening,  pitying,  giving, 
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No  station,  no  dignity,  can  release  the  obligation  to  obedience  and  filial 
T^>spect ;  and  indeed  those  of  higher  position  should  in  this  be  models  to 
their  inferiors. 

Filial  obedience  extends  even  to  heaven,  whose  law-regulated  movements 
it  resembles. 

It  includes  the  whole  earth,  of  whose  fruitfulncss  it  is  an  image. 

As  man  is  the  noblest  among  all  creatures,  so  is  it  of  all  actions  the 
most  beautiful  to  honor  and  respect  one's  parents. 

He  who  truly  honors  his  parents,  must  honor  them  within  his  house, 
must  supply  their  needs  with  pleasure,  and  must  most  strictly  perform  all 
hiis  funeral  duties  to  them. 

A  prince  has  attained  to  the  perfection  of  virtue,  when  by  his  example 
lie  has  established  throughout  all  his  kingdom  chililish  love  and  obedi- 
once.  Chifuae  Book^  '^^Iliacking" 

Parents  nourish  and  instruct  their  children,  until  they  have  trained 
t.hem  to  be  men. 

The  usefulness  of  a  father  and  a  mother  is  truly  infinite,  like  the  high- 
est heaven.  Clilneae  Proverb, 

A  son  should  rise  early  and  wash  himself,  that  he  may  appear  before 
\im  father  with  the  proper  degree  of  cleanliness,  lie  should  go  modestly 
into  his  father  s  room,  should  inquire  after  his  health,  should  hand  him 
'vrater,  and  render  him  every  service  of  attention  and  tenderness. 

Chinese  Book^  '"''Sicio  Hio,^ 

If  your  father  and  mother  love  you,  rejoice  thereat,  oh  children,  and 
forget  it  not 

If  they  are  angry,  beware  of  being  vexed  at  it. 

If  a  younger  person  meets  one  twenty  years  older,  he  should  treat  him 
m&  respectfully  as  if  he  were  his  father ;  if  ten  years  older,  like  his  elder 
l)rother.  Tsexy,  a  Pupil  of  Confucius. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  Bible.     Exodus  xx ;  12. 

The  Lord  hath  given  the  father  honor  over  the  children,  and  hath  con- 
£rmed  the  authority  of  the  mother  over  the  sons. 

He  that  feareth  the  Lord  will  honor  his  father,  and  will  do  service  unto 
liis  parents,  as  to  his  master. 

Honor  thy  father  and  mother,  both  in  word  and  deed,  that  a  bless- 
ing may  come  upon  thee  from  them. 

For  the  blessing  of  the  father  establishcth  the  homes  of  children  ;  but 
the  curse  of  the  mother  rooteth  out  foundations. 

Glory  not  in  the  dishonor  of  thy  father ;  for  thy  father's  dishonor  is  no 
glory  unto  thee. 

For  the  glory  of  a  man  is  from  the  honor  of  his  father  ;  and  a  mother 
in  dishonor  is  a  reproach  to  the  children. 

My  son,  help  thy  father  in  his  age,  and  grieve  him  not  as  long  as  he 
liveth.  * 
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And  if  his  understanding  fail,  hare  patience  with  him ;  and  despise 
bim  not  when  thou  art  in  thy  full  strength. 

For  the  relieving  of  thy  father  shall  not  he  forgotten. 

Honor  thy  father  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  forget  not  the  sorrows  of 
thy  mother. 

Rememher  that  thou  wast  hegotten  of  them,  and  how  canst  thou  recom- 
pense them  the  things  that  they  hkve  done  for  thee  f 

He  that  forsakcth  his  father  is  as  a  blasphemer ;  and  he  that  angereth 
his  mother  is  cursed  of  God. 

Whoso  honoreth  his  father,  shall  have  joy  of  his  own  children. 

Bible.     Eccle^iwtticug^  iiL 

He  who  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

Bible.     Exodus^  xzi;  17. 

Hearken  unto  thy  father  that  begat  thee,  and  despise  not  thy  mother 
when  she  is  old. 

The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother, 
the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it 

My  son,  keep  thy  father's  commandment,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy 
mother. 

The  father  of  the  righteous  shall  greatly  rejoice,  and  he  that  begetteth 
a  wise  child  sliall  have  joy  of  him. 

Whoso  robbeth  his  father  or  his  mother,  and  saith,  It  is  no  transgres- 
sion ;  the  same  w  the  companion  of  a  destroyer. 

Woe  unto  him  who  saith  to  his  father,  Why  hast  thou  begotten  me? 

Bible.     Proterhs  and  Ecclesiajtticuif, 

My  son,  when  I  am  dead,  bury  me ;  and  despise  not  thy  mother,  but 
honor  her  all  the  days  of  thy  life,  and  do  that  which  shall  please  her,  and 
grieve  her  not 

Remember,  my  son,  that  she  saw  many  dangers  for  thee  when  thou  wast 
in  her  womb ;  and  when  she  is  dead,  bury  her  by  me  in  one  grave. 

Apocrypha.     Tobit^  iv ;  3,  4. 

And  he  [Jesus]  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  and  was 
subject  unto  them. 

When  Jesus  therefore  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by 

whom  he  loved,  he  saith  unto  his  mother,  Woman,  behold  thy  son ! 

Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple.  Behold  thy  mother  I  And  from  that 
hour  that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  home. 

Bible.     Lvke  and  John, 

Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord :  for  this  is  right 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  which  is  the  first  commandment  with 
promise.  Bible.     Ej)h.  vi ;  1,  2. 

We  should  neither  sa)'  nor  do  evil  to  our  parents,  but  should  rather 
obey  them,  whether  they  be  lowly  or  eminent ;  and  this  under  whatever 
circumstances  of  soul,  body,  and  estate. 

This  is,  for  pious  persons,  right  and  reasonable. 

Contempt  for  parents  is  a  sin  punished  by  the  gods  Imth  in  life  and 
after  death,  hated  by  men,  and  punished  in  the  abode  of  the  godless. 

For  the  faces  of  our  parents  are  divine  and  glorious ;  and  to  cling  to 
them  and  to  serve  them  is  more  than  the  sun  and  all  the  stars  which  tlie 
heaven  contains  ;  and  than  all  else  that  may  seem  glorious. 

We  should  honor  our  parents  as  long  as  they  live,  and  even  when  they 
are  no  longer  alive. 

We  should  never  contradict  them. 

In  case,  however,  they  should  err,  from  sickness  or  deceit,  we  should 
encourage  and  instruct  them,  but  never  treat  them  in  an  angry  manner. 
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There  is  no  greater  sin  and  injustice  among  men  than  to  be  ungodly 
towards  father  and  mother.  Perictione,  the  Pythayorean. 

Say  nothing  evil  of  the  dead ;  show  the  path  to  those  who  arc  in  the 
wrong  road  ;  go  not  with  evil  companions  ;  revere  God ;  honor  your  pa- 
rents.    Let  him  who  strikes  his  parent,  be  infamous.  Solon. 

Children  can  have  no  more  honorable  adornment  than  aged  parents ;  no 
more  noble  pleasure,  than  in  honored  ancestors. 

Parents  and  grandparents  are  holy  things  of  far  greater  value  than  life- 
less statues  of  gods. 

By  honoring  them,  we  do  what  is  most  pleasing  to  God. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  worse  for  children  than  a  father^s 
or  a  mother^  curse. 

For  the  gods  hear  the  prayers  of  parents. 

Therefore  children  should  never  speuk  of  their  parents  except  with  the 
highest  respect ;  for  Nemesis  severely  punishes  even  neglect  and  lightly 
spoken  words.  Plato. 

It  is  the  duty  of  children  and  pupils  to  be  grateful  to  their  parents, 
their  teachers,  and  the  places  where  they  were  taught. 

This  gratitude  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  virtues,  but  is  the  mother 
of  all  the  other  virtues. 

What  is  piety,  except  thankful  obedience  to  parents  ? 

Who  are  good  citizens  in  war  and  peace  V  Those  who  are  grateful  for 
the  benefits  which  they  receive  from  their  fatherland. 

Who  are  the  pious,  and  those  who  respect  religion,  except  those  who 
show  their  gratitude  towards  the  immortal  gods  V 

What  pleasure  is  there  in  life,  without  friendship  ?  And  how  can  friend- 
ship exist  among  the  ungrateful  ? 

Where  is  there  any  one  who  has  received  a  noble  education,  who  does 
not  retain  a  thankful  recollection  of  his  teachei*s  and  guides,  and  even  of 
the  silent  locality  where  he  was  taught  ?  Cicero. 

Pupils  should  respect  and  revere  their  teachers,  as  their  intellectual 
parents,  the  more,  in  proportion  as  they  are  conscientious  in  doing  their 
duty. 

Not  only  does  the  nature  of  the  relation  demand  this  pious  feeling,  but 
it  promotes  the  objects  of  education  ;  for  pupils  place  more  confidence  in 
the  words  of  teachers  who  command  their  reverence,  obey  them  more 
implicitly,  take  more  pleasure  in  listening  to  their  instructions,  and  make 
greater  exertions  to  gain  their  approbation.  Quintilian. 

There  are  no  greater  benefits  than  those  which  parents  bestow  on  their 
children. 

A  sacred  respect  should  secure  them  from  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
their  children. 

No  words  can  express  the  merit  of  being  able  to  say,  **  I  have  gladly 
and  faithfully  obeyed  the  commands  of  my  parents,  whether  reasonable 
or  unreasonable."  But  this  well-doing  should  not  be  restricted  to  the 
period  of  childhood,  lest  the  efforts  of  parental  love  should  be  as  vain  as 
seed  on  which  no  attention  is  paid  afler  it  is  sown. 

The  value  of  the  services  of  parents  and  teachers  can  not  be  repaid  in 
mone}*. 

A  teacher  who  has  taught  us  all  he  could,  and  has  awakened  our  slum- 
bering faculties,  we  must  needs  value  as  highly  as  a  beneficent  physician 
or  as  near  and  dear  relatives.  Seneca. 

Children  should  love  their  parents,  ns  the  authors  of  their  existence. 
They  owe  them,  as  to  the  gods  and  to  the  old,  the  more  reverence,  because 
Ho  reverence  can  be  enough  to  repay  the  benefits  received  from  them. 
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And  in  like  manner,  it  is  a  chief  duty,  and  as  it  were  the  repayment 
of  a  borrowed  capital,  to  care  for  and  maintain  parents  in  their  old  i^;e. 
This  is  more  desirable  even  than  to  be  careful  for  our  own  support ;  and 
is  one  of  the  most  atfecting  testimonies  of  the  love  of  children  for  their 
parents.  Aristotlb. 

Children  should  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  honor  their  parents,  to 
ask  advice  of  them,  and  to  observe  their  wishes.  • 

What  in  the  world  can  be  more  pioas,  than  to  honor  onc^s  parents  and 
show  gratitude  to  them  ;  since  even  the  natural  reason  commends  this  vir- 
tue as  thj  highest,  next  after  the  service  of  God. 

Aristotle  testities,  That  to  the  gods,  to  parents,  and  to  teachers,  no 
complete  repayment  can  be  made. 

AVe  are  bound  to  honor  our  parents  ;  but  not  in  such  a  way  that  God 
will  be  blaspheme  I  and  dishonoretl. 

Young  persons  should  carefully  guard  against  disobedience  and  disre- 
spect to  their  parents,  in  the  manner  unfortunately  at  present  too  common, 
by  being  so  foolish  as  blindly  to  contract  dishonorable  marriages,  which 
bring  shame  on  themselves,  their  parents  and  ancestors.  Luther. 

Those  who  are  not  grateful  and  obedient  to  their  parents  and  teachers, 
do  not  possess  inward  peace  of  mind.  Seneca. 

A  pious  son  is  virtuous,  and  obedient  to  his  father ;  does  what  pleases 
his  parent,  and  saves  him  trouble  by  studying  with  all  his  might  and  not 
acting  in  a  god'css  manner.     He  dresses  himself  respectabl}'  and  not  so  as 
to  make  his  parents  ashamed  ;  he  does  not  try  to  flourish  about  and  swag- 
ger like  a  baron.     lie  pays  willing  attention  to  his  teachers  and  is  not 
given  to  vanities  ;  and  gladly  receives  good  advice  from  any  body.     He 
comes  home  in  good  humor;  honors  his  parents,  and  thinks  well  of  them; 
takes  care  of  them  in  their  old  age,  and  conceals  all  their  faults ;  shows 
them,  at  every  opportunity  that,  like  the  stork,  he  is  grateful ;  and  sup- 
ports them  as  long  as  the  Lord  gives  him  bread.     Such  a  one,  God  loves  ^ 
daily  forgives  his  sins ;  gives  him  a  comfortable  support ;  and  willingly^ 
hears  him  in  his  need ;  and  at  his  own  time  gives  him  flocks  and  herds- 
and  an  intelligent  wife ;  with  whom  he  sees   his  children*s  children,  aUL 
obedient  to  him.     He  lives  undisturbed,  is  respected  and  honored  ;  and  at^ 
last  falls  asleep  in  peace,  and  without  sorrow  or  pain,  leaving  to  his  chil^ 
dreo  honor  and  riches.     Thus  is  it  with  him  who  does  God's  will. 

RiNQWALD.     {Poem.) 

Those  who  are  at  the  beginning  of  their  days,  in  youth,  must  look  for- 
ward, along  the  paths  which  their  parents  have  traveled;  and  if  they  di<^ 
right — must  follow  their  footsteps. 

But  we  parents,  who  are  in  the  evening  and  going  down  of  our  days^ 
must  look  back  towards  sunrise,  towards  our  children,  and  must  call  ou^ 
to  them,  **  Here,  not  tlicre  I  This  way !  "  so  that  tliey  may  follow  us  cor— 
rectly,  and  not  run  into  any  wrong  paths. 

You  are  Christian  children  ;  live  therefore  in  Christian  actions. 

But  scrutinize  always  your  daily  life,  to  see  if  and  in  what  you  hav^ 
acted  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  So  to  do  is  the  beginning  of  conver- 
sion. MOSCIISROSCH. 

Love  to  God  is  developed  and  practiced  in  love  to  parents. 
Love  of  parents  is  the  first  religion  of  the  child. 

Filial  raspect  is  the  strong  guardian  angel  of  childlike  innocence ;  the 
iron  staff  by  which  even  the  fallen  may  raise  themselves  up.    Zschokke. 
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rmaalaud  from  Diesterweg'a  *<7VieAert'  Guide  "  for  the  Am«ricaii  Joamal  of  Education.] 


'*  Uhtolbzd  is  the  world  only  to  the  observing  mind ;  the  only  avenues  to  the 
nd  are  the  senses."  L.  Fxusrbaoh. 

Basedow  and  von  Rocnow,  in  the  last  third  of  the  last  century, 
ntemplated  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  German  people  in  re- 
rd  to  their  intellectual  development,  and  were  led  to  ascribe  one  of 
I  causes  to  the  low  state  of  the  public  schools.  These  philanthropic 
Bn  earnestly  endeavored  to  devise  some  method  for  ameliorating  a 
ndition  so  fraught,  on  every  hand,  with  lamentable  consequences. 
>cbow  asked  himself  the  questions,  "  Why  are  the  common  people 
frequently  imposed  upon  by  quacks,  pettifoggers,  and  other  de- 
jfning  men  into  whose  hands  they  fall  ?  Why  is  it  that  they  injure 
emselves  by  false  measures,  that  they  are  so  indifferent  to  the  best 
Ivioe,  and  seem  unable  to  comprehend  the  disinterested  counsel  of 
eir  superiors  ?  Why  do  they  give  credence  to  supernatural  influ- 
ces,  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  superstition  in  general  ?''  These  ques- 
>oa,  which  have  certainly  occupied  the  attention  of  every  philan- 
ropist,  only  in  an  altered  color  or  form,  according  to  the  age  in 
bicb  he  lived,  can  not  be  solved  on  the  principle  of  self-love — that 
ipiilse  of  self-preservation  in  the  prevalent  disposition  of  the  human 
«rt  toward  bettering  its  own  condition.  Rochow  believed  that  they 
igbt  be  explained  through  stupidity  and  the  absence  of  judgment 
Qong  the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  through  the  de6ciency  of  all 
lie  illumination  and  development  of  the  understanding..  If  he 
3u1d  therefore  improve  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
K>p1e,  he  must  bring  some  remedy  to  bear  on  this  cancerous  evil, 
le  same  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  probe  and  measure  it,  pro- 
ded  the  means  for  its  medication.  This  was  nothing  less  than 
ioging  the  vivifying  influence  of  truth,  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
teliectual  faculties  of  every  mind,  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
ge  among  the  masses.  No  one  who  understands  the  condition  of 
e  German  people  at  the  close  of  the  seven  year's  war,  can  mistake 
e  beneficence  of  this  effort  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  that  age. 
i  contrast  with  the  former  superstition  and  prejudice,  mental  ilia- 
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mination* — this  attractive  and  intrinsic  idea — became  the  watchword 
of  the  patriots  of  that  time,  and  the  standard  under  which  all,  who 
sympathized  with  the  movement,  enrolled  themselves.  Basedowf  in 
his  active  inspiring  nature,  became  the  principal  leader  of  all  those 
who  desired  to  exterminate  the  very  root  of  the  old  evil,  by  bringing 
the  rising  generation  under  the  influence  of  mental  culture.  Large 
sums  of  money  flowed  in  from  all  sides,  proving  that  his  effort  coin- 
cided with  the  tendency  of  his  noble  cotemporaries.  To  enlighten 
mankind  in  the  proper  and  original  meaning  of  the  term — to  lead 
them  to  a  clear  insight  into  their  condition  and  to  the  comprehension 
of  their  destiny — to  make  them  thinking,  sensible  beings,  has  ever 
been,  and  will  ever  be,  one  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  soul.  The 
possible  or  really  false  or  one-sided  tendencies  which  such  an  effort 
can  attain,  are  not  to  be  considered.  We  view  it  in  its  natural  light 
and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  age  ;  and  we  must 
rejoice  in  the  salutary  and  blessed  results,  which  we  can  better  appre- 
ciate, when  we  compare  the  present  state  of  the  German  people  with 
their  condition  fifty  or  seventy  years  ago ;  and  comprehend  the  im- 
proved condition  of  our  public  schools,  through  these  insights  and 
efforts. 

The  methodical  culture  of  the  understanding  from  the  elementary 
school  upwards  was  the  object  toward  which  these  men  directed  their 
efforts.  This  they  sought  to  accomplish  by  mental  exercises,  which 
at  a  later  date  were  sometimes  called  pure  or  direct  exercutes  to  de- 
note that  their  special  aim  was  the  unfolding  of  the  thinking  facul- 
ties, regardless  of  the  possible  profit  in  material  knowledge ;  the  latter 
being  considered,  at  least,  a  secondary,  if  not  quite  an  indifferent 
matter.  The  opposite  of  these  so  called  pure  exercises  are  those 
termed  practical ;  i,  e^  such  as  are  performed  on  certain  positive  ma- 
terial of  instruction,  as  number,  form,  language,  &c.  In  that  early 
period  of  educational  excitement,  the  people  did  not  believe  that  the 
intellect  could  be  suflBciently  exercised  upon  the  ordinary  topics  in 
the  public  schools,  or,  if  indeed  possible,  that  it  would  be  of  any  avail- 
able benefit.     The  method  of  instruction  was  yet  immature,  and  the 

*  True  enligbten!nff  is  enlightening  by  trvth.—Uberkard  von  Rochow. 

t  He  had.  as  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  his  Taluable  historical  elementary  work,  (3  vols.,  Dessan, 
1774,)  the  maxim  :  ^  lie  who  can  not  perceive,  can  not  comprehend."  Therefore  he  souf lit 
to  teach  his  pupils  first  seeing,  and  not  first  believing.  Partially  in  consequence  of  this  there 
were  charges  made  against  him,  hine  iUae  laerymae.  The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  tb« 
same  work,  Part  I.,  page  56 :  ^  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pupil  improves  the  opportunity 
for  observation  in  the  following  manner :  In  company  with  his  teacher  he  must  spend  fonr 
teen  days  in  a  camp,  fourteen  days  in  a  mine,  fourteen  days  in  a  seaport  where  lie  men-of- 
war,  fourteen  days  in  the  counting-room  of  a  merchant,  fourteen  days  as  an  auditor  in  ths 
classes  of  a  city  school,  as  well  as  with  a  clergyman  of  a  large  orphan  asylum,  and  in  wint 
(bur  weeks  in  the  court." 
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labjecta  presented  were  so  buried  in  the  dead  forms  of  mechanism 
ind  oommon  routine,  that  the  people  could  not  be  convinced  that 
)Tery  subject,  even  instruction  in  technical  practices,  could  be  treated 
n  a  manner  improving  to  the  intellect  That  we,  even  now,  have 
"eached  this  stage  of  progress  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Pestalozzi, 
liat  philanthropic  soul,  to  whose  memory  posterity  will  pay  the 
jibute  of  an  immortal  fame.  To  its  more  perfect  realization,  however, 
lie  philanthropists,  and  the  philanthropic,  or  as  I  would  term  them 
he  philanthropinist,  schools  *  have  ever  been  foremost  to  impart  a  vig- 
>rous  impulse.  The  evident  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  public 
ichools,  met  with  recognition  and  sympathy  from  all  classes ;  the  new 
[>lans  of  instruction  received  the  hearty  recommendation  of  the  gov- 
sraroent,  which,  seized  by  the  new  impulse  of  the  age,  began  now  to 
nake  the  cultivation  of  the  people  the  object  of  its  solicitude,  and  to 
employ  only  the  most  competent  teachers.  In  this  manner  exercises 
n  thinking  and  speaking  were  introduced  into  the  schools ;  and  from 
^his  date,  especially  in  north  Germany,  they  appeared  on  a  plan  of 
lessons,  as  an  established  subject  of  instruction.  We  may  find  the 
same  state  of  aflfairs,  in  part,  at  present,  after  the  expiration  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  century ;  during  which  time  the  European  people,  as 
well  as  the  public  schools,  have  made  such  gigantic  strides  as  must 
inevitably  tend  to  revolutionize  the  entire  theory  of  education  through- 
oat  the  world.  At  present  the  pure  thinking  exercises  are  used  in 
many  schools,  on  account  of  their  formal  advantage;  others  have 
never  adopted  them ;  while  by  some  they  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned. The  latter  can  be  accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  the  old 
forms,  in  the  meantime,  were  supplanted  by  new  and  improved 
methods. 

The  cultivation  of  the  intellect  alone,  which,  however,  is  only  par- 
tial culture,  and  dead  mechanism  of  method  in  the  remaining  mate- 
nal  instruction,  could  not  long  remain  side  by  side.  As  roan  gener- 
ally, according  to  the  necessity  of  his  natuie,  extends  gradually  the 
culture  and  insight  which  he  has  gained  in  one  direction  upon  every 
field  of  his  activity,  so  every  subject  of  school  instruction  was  sought 
to  be  elaborated  and  refined  for  the  quickening  of  every  faculty  and 
the  enriching  of  the  understanding.  A  light  was  thus  enkindled 
whose  reflected  radiance  influenced  every  part,  from  the  antithesis  of 
pure  formal  culture  on  the  one  side,  to  the  material  dressing,  or  act- 
ual knowledge  on  the  other ;  and  resulted  in  the  reciprocal  penetra- 
tkm  and  unity  of  both ;  that  is,  in  the  conviction  that  the  isolated 
(mltore  of  the  intellect  was  in  itself  deficient ;  nay,  that  it  was  abso- 

*  fbr  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  school  of  educators  see  ''itmertecm  JoumtU  qfSdmcm' 
Ikm^^VaL  r.p.489,*e. 
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lately  injurious,  or  might  become  so ;  and  tliat  as,  in  tht  nlio&al 
experience  of  mature  life,  man  doee  not  circumacnbe  or  limit  his  ob- 
servation to  any  one  direction,  so  in  the  school  also,  the  intellect  is  to 
preserve  its  equipoise  by  exercise  on  the  common  objects  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  their  relations,  connections,  and  dependencies.     Bat  this 
important  idea  could  not  be  carried  into  execution,  until  further  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  subject 
of  instruction.     At  present  we  undeniably  stand  on  this  higher  poin 
of  view,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  as  is  evident  from  the  condi 
tion  of  the  better  public  schools :  a  condition  worthy  of  our  prai 
and  acknowledgment     We  have  already  said,  that  the  tendency  o 
the  intellectual  culture,  together  with  the  lifeless  mechanical 
dure  in  the  remaining  material  instruction,  was  one-sided,  and  th 
this  tendency  might  become  injurious ;  and  in  the  subsequent  use 
this  system,  which  was  tested  by  the  ablest  teachers  in  this  depa 
ment,  it  was  seen  that  the  exercises  in  thinking,  which  n^lec 
the  material  worth,  or  practical  understanding  of  the  facts,  could  le 
to  a  hollow  formalism,  and  drive  the  pupil  into  vague  and  indete 
inate  incongruities,  could  create  a  mania  for  criticism,  and  has  co 
tributed  largely  to  the  unequal  development  of  the  faculties.     Th 
this  endeavor,  so  laudable  in  itself^  soon  degenerated  into  an  em 
play  with  forms  and  ideas ;  and  afterwards,  when  intellect  was 
alted  to  the  throne  as  supreme  arbiter  of  thought  and  action,  led 
the  rejection  of  all  that  could  not  be  comprehended  or  proved ; 
consequently,  sometimes  to  the  denial  of  all  that  is  deepest  and 
blest  in  the  sphere  of  feeling  and  religious  life.     For  this  reason, 
conflict  with  this  partial  or  unequal  development  was  a  most  pra. 
worthy  cfibrt.     We  dare  not^  however,  go  so  far  as  to  reject  Uie  o  jm  ig. 
inally  good,  nay,  necessary  influence,  which  inspired   the   nol>>  31  ^sst 
hearts,  and  bore  most  glorious  fruits ;  not  to  throw  away  the  cM.  -m  i/d 
with  the  bath  water,  as  the  Germans  say.     We  are  not  to  be  indux  <?^ 
to  judge  unjustly  of  that  period,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  am-^i^ve- 
ment,  small  indeed  in  its  beginning,  but  the  goings  forth  of  wVzbjcA 
will  touch  infinity. 

But  the  isolated  exercises  in  thinking*  are  no  longer  needed,  ^inee 

*  That  which  I  greatly  misBcd  in  my  elementary  javenlle  culture,  at  leaat  to  far  as  Bacaj  ac- 
tive obaerration  reachei,  waaan  adequate  unfolding  of  the  natural  power  of  iotaiti«3>xi,  (i^ 
proper  exercising  of  the  sensea,  the  habit  of  obaenration,  in  order  to  place  the  world,     -^^hkb 
surrounds  the  scholar  and  his  faculty  of  thinking  and  judging,  io  a  reciprocal  relation.       lob- 
•erve  that  the  scholar  brings  from  our  preparatory  schools  to  the  higher  departments  ofrdo* 
cation  a  certain  amount  of  ready  attainments,  taken  up  by  the  memory,  and  perhaps  too  wiih 
some  talent  of  discrimination  and  application.    But  these  acquirements  do  not  extend  befoatf 
a  certain  sphere.    They  are  limited  to  the  field  of  abstract  exercises  in  thinking,  by  m^Mittaf 
which  it  is  hoped  to  attain  a  developed  self-consciousness,  as  desired  by  Pestaiozzi.  sim/,  / 
add,  aa  desired  by  nature  and  reason.    They  are  an  artificial  product,  something  stadio^aotf 
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improTements  have  been  made  in  every  department  of  instruction, 
through  the  Pestalozzian  school  and  thoee  who  have  cooperated  with 
it;  and  the  improved  method  demands  that  every  object  shall  be  ex- 
amined in  all  its  bearings,  or  all-sided,  as  the  Pestalozzian  school  are 
pleased  to  express  it,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  every  sub- 
ject and  its  happiest  influence  on  the  culture  of  youth  be  secured. 
This  is  our  fundamental  view  of  the  present  condition  of  this  method 
of  instruction.  If  the  same  is  not  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of 
the  German  nation,  so  far  as  its  theoretical  establishment  and  prac- 
tical carrying  through  in  courses  of  instruction  is  allowed  and  required, 
the  reason  lies  not  in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  some  transient,  local,  or 
personal  hindrance,  which  will  gradually  disappear  to  make  room  for 
that  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  better.  By  this  is  not  only 
granted,  but  made  evident,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  at  once  un- 
ceremoniously banish  from  all  schools  the  pure  exercises  in  thinking, 
as  an  established  system  of  instruction ;  but  to  advocate,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  universal  introduction,  would  be  a  marked  retrogression. 
It  has  been  proven  in  many  teachers*  seminaries  and  schools,  where 
all  subjects  of  instruction  are  treated  in  a  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive manner,  and  their  influence  on  the  culture  of  youth  fully  tested, 
as  well  in  a  material  as  a  formal,  or  technical  respect,  that  these  exer- 
cises are  superfluous  and  are  rendered  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
time  they  consume.  From  this  principle  we  reject  all  tendency  to 
the  preferred  cultivation  of  a  single  faculty  or  talent  in  man  ;  and  we 
may  add,  that  such  faculty  is  not  sufficiently  viewed  in  the  light  of  its 
unity  in  the  mind,  but  rather  in  its  abstract  or  imagined  dismember- 
ment, not  agreeable  to  truth,  but  as  if  the  mind  consisted  of  an  aggre- 


1;  and  instead  of  stimulating  the  mental  economy  to  the  digestion  of  all  that  is  new  and 
•CtractiTe,  they  press  upon  the  soul  lilce  lead  upon  the  stomach.  I  will  illustrate  by  an  exam- 
ple. The  scholar  has  teamed  in  the  school  to  add  to  the  idea  horse  every  predicate  possible ; 
iie  knows  that  the  horse  moTes,  runs,  trots.  Jumps,  prauces,  &c.  If  I  phould  now  place  a 
borae  before  him,  would  he  have  such  a  lively  intuition  of  these  actions  that,  when  I  question 
him,  he  could  give  me  their  distinguishing  properties  1  Not  at  all.  Perhaps  he  could  scarcely 
give  me  a  correct  description  of  the  outer  figure  of  the  horse,  his  color,  ^cc.  He  can  not 
chaiaeterlze  pace,  trot,  gallop,  or  other  modifications  of  his  motion  ;  in  short,  a  breach  exists 
between  his  idea  and  the  object.  He  is  not  exercised  on  the  lively  appearance  of  the  animal, 
bat  solely  on  the  unperceived  abstraction,  and  however  much  he  may  have  retained  in  this 
Way  from  those  thinking  exercises,  it  is  in  reality  of  no  use  to  him.  A  single  walk  with  his 
teacher  would  have  procured  for  him  pruportionably  more  solid  and  profitable  knowledge 
than  a  score  of  such  le8M>ns. 

How  now  !  must  we  talce  walks  with  the  children  instead  of  teaching  nhool?  Occasion* 
•lly,  perhaps,  for  a  change,  but  neither  always  nor  for  an  express  pedagogical  purpose ; 
Which,  at  all  events,  would  be  a  pedantry,  an  aflTectation,  which  posts  placards  to  education 
by  which  people  are  informed  what  can  be  had  in  the  sliow  for  good  money— a  merely  ex- 
ternal, affected  training ;  which  nevertheless  is  impressed  for  a  lifetime,  and  engenders  blind 
Servility  that  can  never  be  removed. 

JUi  cufture  that  faih  to  improve  nature  in  a  natural  mannert  i»  injurious. —"Director  We- 
ber, in  **Jliager*a  iZertew,'*  1843,  July  No.,  p.  13. 
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gate  of  single  talents  or  faculties.  On  account  of  this  principle  there- 
fore, we  declare  ourselves  against  the  one-sided,  isolated  management 
of  the  exercises  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  those  for  memorizing*    It 

*  1.  To  exercise  memory  as  a  aeparate  faculty  is  to  use  the  intellectual  powers  as  machines, 
and  to  use  the  contents  of  the  soul  as  mechanical  material.  In  this  way  man  comes  to  dead 
knowledge,  whereby  his  nature  dries  up.— iZ.  Niederer. 

2.  The  motives  which  Schweitzer  advocates  for  separate  exercises  in  memory  and  direct 
exercises  in  intellect,  in  hw*^  Met  hod /or  Teachers  of  Elementary  Schools  "  the  former  of 
which  he  denies  in  the  second  edition,  prove  only  that  the  memory  and  understaodinf  in 
general,  must  be  disciplined  ;  but  they  do  not  prove  what  they  were  intended  to.prove,  that 
for  this  separate  lessons  are  requisite,  and  that  they  must  be  raised  to  standing  subjects  of  io- 
struction.  "  He  who  can  remember  nothing  has  but  feebly  apprehended.  It  is  shallow  recep* 
tivity«  without  intellectual  self-activity.  In  the  precise  measure  in  which  man  baa  contem> 
plative  altentiveness,  i.  e.,  self-acting,  self-appropriating,  or  making  his  own,  will  bis  memory 
and  thinking  faculties  grow."  (Fichte  in  his  philosophical  work  :  "On  antitheaU^  turning 
point,  and  aim  of  Modem  Philosophy  **)  This  is  just  our  view.  Direct  exercises  in  memory 
are  not  needed,  they  are  injurious ;  a  conviction  acknowledged  by  many  others.  Separate 
exercises  in  intellect,  separate  exercises  in  memory— why  not  also  exercises  in  wit,  in  imag* 
tnation,  in  feeling— every  thing  separate,  and  pure  abstract  spirit.  ^*  He  who  intends  to  make 
hare  ragout,  must  first  find  a  hare." — Mager. 

Under  direct  exercises  of  memory,  in  order  to' please  certain  critics,  I  place  the  learning  by 
heart  such  pieces,  songs,  poems,  &c.,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  order  of  recitations ; 
Dot  those,  which  pertain  to  the  continuous  course  of  instruction,  as  scriptural  biatory,  and 
that  of  the  German  nation,  6cc. ;  but  those,  which  from  time  to  time  are  assigned  to  the  pupil 
by  the  teacher  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  strengthening  the  memory.  This  is  a  manifold 
mistake.  The  materials  themselves  on  which  the  lesson  is  founded  are  to  be  remembered— 
there  are  plenty  of  them.  But  this  learning  by  heart  is  not  explained,  and  as  it  is  not  con- 
tinually rehearsed  will  be  forgotten.  Every  thing  a  scholar  learns  and  forgets,  affects 
injuriously. 

It  might  be  proper  here,  as  the  opportunity  may  not  again  occur,  to  say  a  word  about  this 
learning  by  heart :  a  practice,  even  now,  by  no  means  uncommon. 

On  Saturday  a  task  is  assigned  the  children  of  a  song,  catechism,  &c. ;  on  Monday  they  re* 
peat  the  words.  Are  both  right  ?  1.  The  former  is  not,  if  the  pupil  does  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  lesson.  What  is  to  be  learned  must  be  well  understood  Therefore 
during  the  hours  of  study,  the  teacher  should  accurately  examine  the  lesson  with  thechildren, 
and  explain  and  illustrate  all  that  is  indistinct.  The  learning  by  heart  is  done  likewise,  in* 
deed  principally,  on  account  of  the  contents  of  the  subject. 

2.  The  latter,  evidently  not,  because  the  repeating  of  what  is  learned  by  heart,  as  usually 
practiced,  is  good  for  nothing.    It  injures  the  mind,  and  the  language  of  children  renders  the 
whole  atTair  disagreeable,  and  is  a  crying  sin  against  their  nature.    The  scholars  ought  not  to 
repeat  the  words  they  have  committed  to  memory,  because  the  ideas  are  strange,  the  word 
soundsof  which  are  only  apprehended.    What  they  have  acquired  they  should  deliver,  not 
in  a  declamatory  manner  and  with  gesticulation,  but  euphonically  and  logically  correct,  and 
with  full  accent,  so  that  it  may  be  clearly  perceived  that  they  have  fully  apprehended  the  sub- 
ject.   This  is  impossible,  unless  the  children  perfectly  understand  what  they  have  learned.  . 
Only  then  can  we  require  them  to  intrust  it  to  memory's  keeping.    Where  the  teacher  leave 
the  matter  entirely  to  the  pupil,  a  disagreeable  and  dif^racefnl  recitation  follows ;  and  issucl 
because  the  requirement  has  not  been  complied  with,  as  Philo  says,  a  dies  irae.    It  isbutffi 
half  learned  and  imperfectly  comprehended.    Can  the  teacher  account  for  this  1 

Therefore  there  should  first  be  understanding;  second,  careful  reading;  third,  learning ;  stnang 
fourth,  delivery  ;  the  latter  singly  and  in  concert.  If  it  be  read  correctly,  singly,  and  in  cun-jcv«  •  -rmcun 
cert,  it  will  be  delivered  in  concert  as  if  by  one  voice.  This  in  some  studies  and  by  judiciouB«'.#'«»  «  ioui 
management  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  may  be  made  an  agreeable,  and  not  unfrequently  m  '^c.^  ^'/i 
very  impressive  exprcice.  The  fifth  part,  in  accordance  with  the  above  arrangement,  is  re^ "s  ■^re- 
peating so  that  nothing  may  be  forgotten.  The  memory  is  not  less  exercised,  and  experiencer^  ^  «:^Dc«e 
no  more  loss  in  the  absence  of  separate  exercises  for  memorizing  in  the  modern  schools,  tlias.^  ^*  Jiiaa 
the  understanding  does  where  the  pure  Intellectual  exercises  have  disappeared. 

We  add  a  few  sentences  on  this  subject  from  and  according  to  **Mager*s  Jtevint,"  184S^^'^^  ^^ 
August  number  :— 

Learning  has  two  aidet ;  apprehension— andencanding  and  comprehending  ■  and  rein« 
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is  an  admitted  fact,  that  it  needs  thera  both  no  more  tnan  it  needs  a 
iparate  culture  of  the  feeling,  the  volition,  the  wit,  the  sagacity,  &c. 


liertnf.  Apprehension  in  irnelf  is  not  sufllcient,  the  things  themselTes  must  be  perceived. 
There  are  two  ways  of  remembering:  1.  Judicious  memorizing,  when  the  object  is  perceived 
ivlthout  retaining  the  precise  words;  second,  verbal  memorizing.  Of  the  iatrer there  ara 
silao  two  kinds:  1.  Without  intuition,  dead,  perverted,  unintelligent,  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
vsal  learning  outwardly,  or  hy  Ittari.  2.  A  verbal,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  an  inward  learning, 
m  (earning  par-ettur.*  Tlie  former  Is  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  the  latter  to  be  zealoasty  ad- 
liered  to  and  practiced.  The  former  is  to  be  rejected  even  if  the  substanre  is  afterwards 
explained.  The  learning  by  heart  of  the  middle  ages,  the  otTenslveness  of  which  caused  even 
m  haCTMl  for  the  catechism,  can  not  even  be  called  a  mechanical  learning,  because  it  lacked  tha 
indispeiisable  element  which  exists  in  every  mechanism.  It  ought  to  be  called,  nt  venim 
'Wtrbo,  the  brutish  learning,  as  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  training.  A  being  designed 
to  raaaon  will  by  this  be  degraded  to  a  brute.  Its  unnaturalnees  is  discovered  in  the  aver8io0 
ivith  which  children  regard  it.  The  adoption  of  such  a  courae  outside  of  the  school-room, 
ivoald  never  be  thought  of.  It  is  an  acquirement  which  can  t>e  exhibited  but  not  ased ;  it 
the  idea  from  the  word ;  the  idea  must  always  be  first,  the  word  which  is  the  sign 
only  be  given  and  remembered  in  connection  with  the  idea.  This  lively  true  memoriX' 
f  Off,  ia  the  changing  of  a  mere  pofsession  into  legitimate  property.  The  memory  then  has 
«aly  to  retain  what  was  previously  comprehended,  which  caufiea  no  vexations. 

Every  thing  that  can  be  used  as  an  impetus  in  the  following  instruction  must  be  practiced 
•ill  it  works  tike  a  machine.  The  moment  an  idea  is  apprehended,  it  must  be  properly  con- 
«idercd.  lie  who  every  moment  would  think  of  every  thing  at  once,  will  never  be  able  to 
vcaann.  What  at  first  seems  difficult  must  by  practice  become  a  habit,  a  mechanism.  Tha 
snechanism  which  is  not  preceded  by  knowledge,  is  false ;  the  true  has  thought  as  a  stimulant 
^Itbin  itself. 

fliill  one  more  example  of  wrong  doing :  A  boy  of  8  years  was  by  his  teacher  assigned  the 
9uk  oflearoing  by  heart  three  stanzas  of  the  hymn,  "  How  great  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.*' 
"The  boy  studied  on  the  first  stanza  one  half  hour  in  vain.  I  heard  him,  in  the  adjacent  room, 
xrepeat  the  word  ten  times  in  a  drawling  manner  without  vigor  or  accent,  "  II-o«w-g-r-e-a  t 
•-h-e-g-o  o-d-n-es  s-o-fi-h-c  L-o-r-d."  It  was  like  the  rumbling  of  a  waterfall  by  which  one 
snay  fiUl  asleep.  1  pitied  him.  The  hymn  had  not  been  interpreted  to  the  pupil  by  the 
teacher.  I  explained  to  him  the  meaning  from  sentence  to  sentence.  In  twenty  minutes  he 
xrecUed  the  lesson  with  expression.  *'  If  children,"  says  Lichtenberg.  ^'  could  only  be  brought 
Sothat  point  where  every  thing  indistinct  would  be  wholly  unintelligible."  '*  The  greatest 
^ietinctncae  was  ever  to  me  the  greatest  beauty,"  says  Lessing.  All  teaching  should  be  ra* 
tiooal,  as  is  every  arrangement,  every  operation  in  life.  We  know  thoroughly  and  lastingly 
«Dly  that  of  which  we  have  a  vivid  perception  of  the  rational  process  by  which  we  acquired 
iL  Tboa,  the  art  of  lejirning  in  general  is  attained  and  practiced,  readincM  developed  toward 
Infinity— onward  and  onwards ;  and  thus,  every  thing  else  is  easily  and  accurately  learned  at 
pleaaare ;  by  this  ailepts  in  learning  are  made ;  the  first  and  exclusive  condition  of  the  prac* 
tieal  artistic  use  of  the  sciences  in  life  ;  by  this  artistic  schools  are  formed  for  the  scientific  use 
«f  the  intellect.    Flchte's  "  Deduced  Plan,"  Ac,  Stuttgart,  1817. 

He  who  can  not  be  prevaile<l  upon  by  these  aphoristical  remarlcs  to  abandon  the  abstract 
and  incorrect  learning  by  heart,  must  consider  the  emphatic  truths  by  Beneke :    '^  There  is 

*  "The  French,  who  have  in  other  matters  not  a  rich  and  at  this  time  not  a  deep  meaning 
IsagUBfe,  have  preserved  s  paragraph  from  a  more  favorable  period  of  their  history,  on  what 
by  the  Germans  is  called  learning  by  heart,  which  I  may  appropriately  give  here  to  simplify 
My  view  on  a  frequently  exacted  exercise  of  youth.  Apprendre  par  cotur^  say  they,  learn 
with  the  heart,  or  also,  gavoirpar  caur^  to  know,  from  the  heart,  or  to  know  in  the  heart,  i.e. 
to  take  np  with  the  mind  and  the  soul  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  fix  it  for  time  and  eternity. 
The  German  expression  for  learning  by  heart,  or  outward  learning  (austcendiglemen.)  on  the 
contrary,  ia  only  a  substitute  for  outward  forms.  Thus  the  most  indifferent  tilings  are 
learned  by  heart ;  alas,  there  is  frequently,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  too  much  learned  of 
this  injurious  and  insignificant  trash  I  Whose  brain  has  not  at  times  buzzed  and  been  dis* 
qnided,  without  wishing  that  he  might  rid  himself  of  the  like.  But  what  should  be  received 
Into  the  heart  and  pass  out  from  it,  is  easily  and  readily  perceived  tn  be  the  election  between 
tliat  which  ia  worth  knowing  and  that  which  ia  not  worth  kaowing."'~Autobiofrapky  (^  A»> 
vsaile  to  jPoimtm^,  p  4a. 
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£)ach  subject  of  instruction  offers  sufficient  inducement  to  memory 
and  tliou^j^ht  in  its  own  material.  Each  should  be  treated  skillfuUv 
and  judiciously,  and  every  thing  worthy  of  being  remembered  should 
be  retained  in  the  memory.  One  material  will  incline  more  to  the 
memory,  and  another  more  to  the  underetanding,  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  its  nature.  Historical  subjects  stimulate  the  memory, 
mathematical  the  reason.  Thus  the  demand  for  an  equal  develop- 
ment is  supf>lied  by  the  subjects  of  instruction  themselves  without  the 
necessity  of  multiplying  independent  varieties  of  culture.  The  entire 
system  of  juvenile  instruction,  according  to  the  present  understanding 
of  its  design,  assumes  the  task  of  laying  the  foundation  for  self-activity 
in  every  member  of  the  people ;  and  this  design  of  the  development 
of  the  force  or  dynamical  direction  ought  to  predominate,  not  the  hu- 
manism* of  olden  times,  nor  the  philanthropism  of  a  later  day,  but 
the  well  balanced  cultivation  of  mankind,  the  unfettering  of  every 
talent,  the  invigorating  of  every  faculty ;  not  abstract  Basedow- 
Rochowianism,  not  formal  Pestalozzianism,  according  to  its  strict 
observance,  but  just  as  little  of  the  material-real  as  of  the  philological- 
humanism  ;  not  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  but  the  uni- 
versal culture — which  has  its  foundation  in  the  public  schools. 

Reasoning  from  the  above  we  must  reject  the  exercises  for  the  in- 
tellect as- a  standing  subject  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools;  yet 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  exclude  all  exercises  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
limit  them  to  the  lower  chisses,  and  designate  them  by  the  term,  Ex- 
ercises in  Intuition  and  Speaking — of  which  we  will  speak  hereafter. 

All  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  as  shown  above,  must  rest 
upon  real  intuition.  We  consequently  limit  the  intuitional  exercises 
to  the  lower  classes,  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  hollow  formalism 

no  feneral  or  uniyersjil  culture  of  memory ;  he  who  learns  to  remember  words,  learns  to  re- 
member words  and  nothing  more,  on  each  indiTidual  fact  of  the  aubject  the  memorj  is  ezer- 
Cised,"  Ac.    Compare  his  ♦•  Theory  of  Education^'  v«l.  i.,  p.  tfl,'  127,  Ac. 

3  Wackernagel's  ^^Instruction  in  Gtrmanj"  Fourth  Part  of  Reading  Book.    Stuttfarf, 
1843,  p.  97. 

The  mere  learning  by  heart  destroys  feeling  and  Intellect    Only  the  love  for  the  subject,  the 
lave  which  goes  out  from  it,  which  I  only  can  return,  its  beauty,  unites  me  to  it ;  this  inner 
union  can  not  be  learned  by  heart.    This  beauty  one  retains  as  property,  a  thing  directly 
comprehended  ;  an  attempt  to  learn  it  by  heart  estranges  it.    I  hold  it  possible  to  utterly  de> 
stroy  all  taete  for  poetry  in  a  boy  by  requiring  him  to  learn  poems  by  heart.    There  can  be  no 
exercises  exclusively  in  memory  and  exclusively  in  intellect  for  an  attentive  sprightly  chiM  i 
this  we  seem  to  recognize  from  his  Tery  genius.    But  there  is  another  question,  what  will  be- 
come of  such  a  child  through  these  exercises  t    He  will  probably  approach  nearer  aiKl  nearer 
that  condition  in  which  every  thing  will  be  to  him  mere  memory,  or  more  intellecL    1  have 
nothing  against  knowing  by  heart,  I  only  oppose  learning  by  heart.     I  know  many  men  who 
have  learned  but  little  by  heart  and  yet  know  a  great  deal  by  heart.    He  who  knows  a  thing 
inwardly,  knows  it  al5o  easily  outwardly.    To  read  and  hear  any  thing  with  pleasure,  to  read 
and  re-read  it,  loving  to  labor  with  it— this  leads  to  true  knowledge,  which,  if  need  be,  Ihres 
•ver  in  the  memory. 

*  Classical  leaming.~7*ran«. 
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would  be  inonced  not  indeed  so  empty  as  that  produced  by  the  pure 
intellectual  exercises,  but  calculated  to  lead  the  tcaclier  to  treat  one 
lesson  intuitively  and  another  abstractly,  unless  he  views  the  instruc- 
tion from  the  highest  stand-point.  As  the  intellectual  practices 
invented  in  1770,  <fec.,  were  manifestly  a  progress  in  school  instruc- 
tion, so  also  were  the  intuitional  exercises  which  were  introduced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  the  first  two  decennials. 
Both  form  in  relation  to  the  existing  method,  a  fitting  and  instructive 
parallelism  We  have  passed  them  both  ;  they  have  become  periods 
in  the  history  of  pedagogy;  they  form  epochs.  They  join  those 
venerable  names,  Rochow  and  Pestalozzi,  and  their  faithful  followers, 
Bruns  and  Wiiberg,  Lasp6  and  Ramsauer. 

If  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  the  child  enters  school,  he  is  generally 
in  an  intellectual  condition  which  must  be  matured  for  the  proper 
instruction.  His  attentiveness  is  to  be  awakened,  his  power  of  ex- 
pression un trammeled,  for  on  both  of  these  especially  depends  the 
success  of  the  method.  His  vacancy  of  mind  must  be  filled,  his 
attention  concentrated  and  energized  upon  its  object,  and  his  ideas 
find  ready  expression  in  words.  Thus  exercises  in  intuition  and 
speaking,  or  the  first  grade  of  instruction  seek  these  important  ends. 
Tliese  are  exercises  in  intuition  because  the  faculty  of  intuition  is  the 
basis  of  all  intellectual  culture ;  they  are  exercises  in  speaking  because 
we  can  not  be  sure  that  the  children  have  conceived  the  right  ideas 
before  they  have  expressed  their  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  the  distinct 
thought  arises  only  with  the  word.  These  two  aims  do  not  lie  side 
by  side,  but  one  within  the  other.  The  former,  forms  the  substance ; 
the  latter,  the  form  of  the  exercises;  substance  and  form  exist 
together  in  every  true  method  of  instruction ;  hence  the  exercises  in 
intuition  and  speaking  form  the  foundation  for  universal  elementary 
instruction. 

The  faculty  of  intuition  has  two  sides.     One  is  turned  toward  the 
outer,  and  the  other  toward  the  inner  world  of  the  mind.     The  former 
is  first  unfolded  and  leads  to  the  development  of  the  latter.     Hence, 
the  child  in  the  school,  as  in  the  natural  world,  must  open  his  senses 
to  outward  impressions,  in  order  that  the  qualities  and  objects  of  the 
outward  world  may  be  reflected  in  pictures  upon  his  mental  retina 
tnd  become  to  inner  intuitions,  the  foundation  of  all  later  mental 
culture.     In  course  of  time  the  power  awakened  by  outward    in- 
tuitions must  be  turned  toward  the  inner  world  of  the  spirit,  to  which 
other  subjects  of  instruction  will  offer  an  inducement.     Here  we  have 
to  deal  especially  with  outward  intuitions,  and  we  therefore  take  the 
Material  of  Uie  exercises  from  the  outer  world  which  surrounds  the  child. 
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These  school  intuitions  do  not  indemnify  the  direct  intuition  and 
life  of  the  child  in  the  world.  We  suppose  the  child  to  have  lived 
in  the  world  six  years  of  this  life.  He  brings  with  him  an  endless 
number  of  intuitions.  These  we  join  closely  together,  refer  to  tliem 
and  others  which  will  be  formed,  and  raise  what  is  contemplated  to 
clear  consciousness.  The  instruction  is  here  a  remindincr*  and  cloth- 
ing  of  ideas  in  appropriate  words  and  sentences. 

In  this  respect  a  country  child  has  manifold  advantages  over  one 
of  a  city,  especially  one  of  a  large  city,  llie  former  has  seen  the 
natural  world  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  its  thousand  occur- 
rences, the  remarkable  periodicity  of  the  seasons — the  sowing, 
planting,  growing,  <fec. ;  while  the  latter,  poor  child,  knows  nothing 
but  the  rooms,  the  houses,  and  the  streets.  The  first,  for  example, 
has  observed  the  birds,  how  they  fly,  eat,  build  nests,  feed  their  young, 
<fec. ;  the  latter  knows,  perhaps,  the  canary  bird  in  its  cage,  and  the 
birds  which  are  sold  in  market.  Nature's  child  possesses  real  prac- 
tical knowledge,  the  town  child  can  readily  say  this,  or  that,  of  what 
he  has  seen.  Consequently  the  country  child  is  more  thoughtful,  the 
town  child  more  voluble.  An  untold  advantage  favors  the  former, 
and  the  difference  will  never  be  obliterated.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
city,  by  his  volubility  and  cleverness,  thinks  to  surpass  the  inhabitant 
of  the  village  or  country.  But  let  them  be  examined  in  things  of 
practical  life,  in  the  practical  capacity  of  judging  correctly.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  men  are  selected  from  the  immediate  practical  walks 
of  life  to  preside  in  the  courts  of  large  cities,  in  order  to  secure  real 
experience  and  practical  views  in  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  country. 
The  most  advantageous  relations  will  be  formed  for  a  child,  who  is 
to  have  the  b€ne6t  of  higher  culture,  by  changing  his  country  life  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  for  that  of  the  town  or  city. 

Therefore — whenever  it  is  possible,  there  should  first  be  observa- 
tion of  life  and  nature,  and  afterwards  reflection  till  every  perception 
is  brou<rht  into  the  realm  of  a  clear  consciousness.  In  school  we 
make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  what  was  neglected  in  life.f 

*  It  is  the  usual  delucion  of  the  reflection,  arroiratinir  all  wiMlom  to  itself,  that  It  thinks  to 
hare  discovered  tomethinf  by  speculation,  or  to  have  demonstrated  somethinf  new,  when  In 
fact  it  has  onlj  developed  it,  or  at  the  most  brought  it  to  consciousness.  FIchte,  **  T%e  idem 
of  peraonalify,"  1834,  p.  112. 

t  **  There  is  only  one  learning,  one  hearing  and  perception,  one  producing  and  one  repro* 
ducing,  one  illumination  and  one  illustrating,  one  having  and  being,  one  iifs,  cultivatkNi, 
existence,  and  experience,  and  that  is  life  in  childhood." 

**  A  nail,  a  young  sparrow  and  lis  beating  heart  in  my  hand,  a  fish  taken  out  of  the  net  and. 
touched—taken  hold  of  at  any  price  with  all  ten  fingers,  with  twenty,  provided  we  had 
number ;  that  was  a  magnetism,  it  gave  a  clear  perception." 

The  above  quotations  are  from  Goltz*s  valuable  book,  page  166     In  the  same  work, 
138^  is  (bund,  a  poem  of  **  Hay  and  Straw,"  from  the  expcrieuce  of  cblldbood.    Ut  la  to 
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Real  objects  will  be  presented  to  the  senses  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren.    They  will  be  looked  upon  and  contemplated,  and  what  is 
looked  upon  and  contemplated  will  be  talked  about.    The  teacher 
directs  the  attention  of  the  children,  he  makes  use  of  interrogatory 
instruction,  and  the  children  reply  in  a  clear,  precise  manner,  in  sin- 
gle sentences,  and  with  correct  accent.     Seeing,  hearing,  and  speak- 
ing are  united.     The  untramraeling  of  the  speech  is  the  principal 
thing  outwardly.     For  this  reason,  incompleteness  of  expression,  in- 
articulate enunciation,  answering  in  a  suppressed  voice,  or  in  single 
words,  should  not  be  tolerated.     Marks  or  signs  which  the  pupils  do 
not  understand,  will  be  made  known  to  them  after  they  have  acquired 
the  lively  direct  intuition  of  them  in  the  complexity  of  their  uses. 
First,  the  idea,  then  the  word  expressing  it     Speaking  singly  and 
speaking  in  concert,  or  by  divisions,  may  occur  alternately.     Each 
sentence  is  to  repeated  by  a  single  scholar  until  it  is  perfectly  and 
completely  expressed,  when  it  may  again  be  repeated  in  concert. 
The  logical  object  word  must  be  rendered  distinctly  prominent.     It  is 
well  to  make  use  of  signals,  on  the  principle  that  all  unnecessary 
speaking  be  dispensed  with.     The  teacher  of  course  should  always 
have  every  pupil  in  sight    The  first  name  pronounced,  (Fred  !)  de- 
signates the  pupil  who  is  to  answer  a  question  which  was  addressed 
to  the  entire  school.     Each  pupil  prepared  for  answering,  raises  his 
index  finger.    The  raising  of  the  same  finger  by  the  teacher  is  a 
ftign  that  the  scholar  is  to  repeat  the  answer  on  account  of  inar- 
ticulate expression,  or  some  other  defect     A  semicircular  motion 
With  the  finger  is  the  signal  for  a  class  to  speak,  and  a  circular 
ti3overaent,  the  sign  for  all  the  pupils  to  speak,  nan-commissioned 
officer  like. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  indebted  for  these  useful  exercises  to  the  Pes- 
^lozzian  school.  Pestalozzi  himself  chose  for  the  material  of  intui- 
tion the  living  human  body,  from  which  he  composed  his  known 
**  Book  for  MotkerSy^  so  called  because  he  wished  to  introduce  these 
Exercises  to  the  sitting  room.     We  must  differ  from  this ;  we  can 


ilted  happy  who  in  hie  youth  receired  impretsiona  auch  aa  thia  man  did,  and  for  which  he 
indebted  to  life  in  the  country  and  hia  own  peculiar  nature,  hence,  mostly  to  nature.  Such 
unconecioua,  direct,  rich  life,  preparea  the  aoil  for  moM  productire  harvesta.  •*  It  is  noth- 
Ikag  according  to  the  ideaa  of  grown  up  people.  But  children  feel  and  perceive  with  heavenly 
&«i8tloct  the  world  at  every  point  and  in  every  moment  as  one  whole^  and  God  in  it  as  in  hia 
^^^wn  peraonality.  Here  I  fouml  the  elementary  material  in  abundance  for  which  my  nature 
^N>  yearningly  longed.  There  were  on  account  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  near  by,  hasty  changes  in 
^^e  weather  and  heavenly  metamorphoaes  all  the  year,  which  greatly  exalted  my  imagination 
^.nd  influenced  my  destiny.    Thia  waa  life  to  me  !"    Goltz,  p.  157. 

**  Such  deep  intuitional  life,  auch  immediatenera  *    Or  shall  we  laboriously  change  the  deaf 
^old  of  intuition  for  the  paper  currency  of  book  definitions,  and  gain  in  life's  length  what  we 
in  its  depth  1    Heine'a  *'Scenea  of  TravtU^ '  II.,  p.  126. 
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not,  according  to  the  precedence  of  other  pedagogues  and  from  nearly 
related  surrounding  principles,  approve  of  the  exclusive  selection  of  the 
human  body.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  purpose  to  choose  the  ob- 
jects to  be  contemplated  from  the  surroundings  of  school  and  every 
day  life.  Hence  we  seek  the  unity  of  the  exercises,  not  in  the  unity 
or  uniformity  of  the  object,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  end,  in  the  unity 
of  the  method  of  treating  and  of  varying  the  multiplied  and  produced 
materials.  Modern  authors  in  this  department  choose  either  regu- 
larly shaped  bodies,  or  a  house,  or  a  model  of  a  house,  or  objects  of 
the  school-room,  or  of  its  adjacent  surroundings ;  plants,  animals,  ob- 
jects of  art,  pictures,  &c.  The  principal  end  may  be  attained  through 
every  one  of  these  objects.  Absolute  necessity  exists  not  in  the 
materials. 

More  important  than  all  means  of  instruction,  is  the  apprehending 
and  accomplishing;  a  view,  which  vindicates  itself  ever  more  and 
more,  that  all  instruction,  without  exception,  must  be  based  on  intui- 
tion. This  heretofore  presented  thought  deserves  to  be  again  recom- 
mended most  impressively/  to  teachers.  He  misapprehends  who  is  of 
the  opinion  that,  when  with  beginners  he  has  used  pictures  and  em- 
ployed speaking  lessons,  he  has  fully  satisfied  the  intrinsic  demand  of 
intuitional  exercises.  It  is  a  principle  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  in 
universal  instruction,  also  in  every  activity  of  the  educator,  that  every 
thing  which  is  to  be  actively  and  impressively  felt,  known,  and 
wished,  must  have  certain  events  and  experiences,  and  an  immediate- 
ness  for  its  foundation.*  Shallow  perception,  that  which  is  heard, 
learned,  and  perceived  according  to  words,  answers  not,  develops  not ; 
but  injures,  produces  a  meager  school  knowledge,  empty  notions,  a 
work  of  words,  saps  life,  and  injures  the  vitality  and  soundness  of  the 
soul. 

That  so  much  instruction  remains  without  fruit  up  to  this  hour,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  its  wholly  unintuitive  nature.     Think  only  of  the 
character  of  much  of  the  inntruction  in  language  and  religion  1     Ik 
the  former  the  pupil  is  tormented  with  empty  forms,  and  in  the  latter    " 
with  hollow  ideas.     Exercises  of  this  character  are  very  deleterious.  - 
Few  men  ever  again  return  to  a  fresh  green  life,  after  being  driven   -i 
into  the  world  of  abstract  ideas  by  their  youthful  training.     Nowhere  -* 
is  this  danger  greater  than  in  the  German  nation.     Only  look  around^ 

*  1  "  What  sensation  is  to  the  will,  namclj,  basid  and  source,  direct  wurce  of  the  true,  th^^ 
good,  and  the  beautiful,  that  is  tlie  intuition,  the  intuitive,  direct  recognizing  to  the  hitelieet.'^" 
Hoffmeister  in  Wis 'Schiller,"  111.,  p.  100. 

2.  ''Only  that  is  real,  objective  thinking,  which  designates  and  ratifies  itself  through 
tient  intuition.    That  thinking  is  true  and  corresponds  to  tlie  nature  of  the  realttjr  which 
awakened  by  intuition.*'    L.  Feuerbach,  '*  Philotophy  of  the  Future,"  p.  74. 
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you  and  seek  tlje  explanation  of  much  of  the  transcendental  pheuom- 
ena  of  our  day.*    But  we  continue  the  subject 

All  religious  instruction  must  begin  with  wLat  is  already  known  to 
the  child,  experienced  by  him,  with  what  is  immediate.  And  if  it 
must  begin  here,  surely  all  other  teaching  should  be  l)a8ed  upon  the 
same  principle.  A  life-awakening  religious  instruction  joins  piety  and 
the  relations  which  exist  in  the  lively  emotions  of  the  child  with  the 
parent;  also  joins  faith  toward  God  with  faith  toward  the  parent, 
love  to  God  with  love  to  the  parent;  sin  against  the  commandments 
of  God  with  the  consciousness  of  the  child  that  ho  hns  not  always 
<:>beyed  the  will  of  his  parent ;  justification  before  God  with  repent- 
since  and  improvement  toward  the  parent,  and  forgiveness  on  thoee 
conditions,  <kc.  These  and  similar  experiences  induce  reflection ; 
one's  own  life  is  rendered  more  intelligible.  It  is  then  impossible  for 
m:i8  to  be  lost  in  the  desert  of  school  ideas.  Some  extracts  from 
Seneke  are  here  appropriate. 

*'The  truthfulnesH,  intuitiveness,  and  eflicaciouf^ness  of  a  universal 
■rule,  originate  only  from  self-experienced  or,  at  least,  clearly  repre- 
^lented  and  impressively  felt  individual  incidents.  If  from  the  begin- 
Kiing  it  be  on/y  a/>«/rac//y  formed,  it  will  lack  harmony  and  proportion, 
«^nd  tend  at  best  to  make  us  self-conceited,  to  be  vain  of  a  knowledge 

which  in  truth  we  know  nothing,  and  of  which  we  can  only  arro- 
antly  and  audaciously  prate.     But  where  it  concerns  the  application 

s]>ecial  relations  it  will  leave  us  in  a  dilemma." 

**The  child  can  associate  with  words  onlv  that  of  which  he  has  an 
5 deal.  So  long  therefore  as  he  fails  to  apprehend  his  intellectual  ac- 
"^ivities,  his  sensibilities,  the  endeavors  of  his  will,  and  his  opinions, 
■^he  words  referring  to  them  will  be  mere  empty  sounds.  If  his  atten- 
tion is  frequently  directed  to  words  only,  he  will  acquire  the  habit 
^ther  of  thoughtlessness,  or  an  incorrect  use  of  them,  because  he  im- 

^ j,^      1  111 -M       M -  ■       ■■  ■  IM     »       I  I  ■        I  II  Ml^" 

*  The  newest  philotophy  of  the  fifth  decennium  of  the  ninefeenlh  centiiry  ajrreei  with  ele< 
itoientary  pedagfigiral  licience ;  that  ditcovera  now  the  (ruthis  to  which  this  has  already  devo« 
^ed  itself  for  half  a  century.    Feuerbach,  In  1843,  advances  this  theuis : 

'*The  enential  instruments,  organs  of  philosophy,  are  the  head,  the  source  of  activity,  ot 
Biberty,  of  metaphysical  infinity,  of  idealism ;  and  the  heart  the  scat  of  suffer ing,  of  finitiule, 
^Df  necessity,  of  sensualism  ;  theoretically  expressed,  thinking  and  intuition  ;  for  thinking  is 
Witt  requisite  of  the  head ;  intuition  the  sense,  the  necessity  of  the  lifurt.    Thinking  is  the 
|)rinciple  of  the  school,  of  system  ;  intuition,  the  principle  of  life.    In  intuition  I  am  deter* 
XDined  by  objects,  in  thinking  I  determine  the  object ;  in  thinking  I  am  /.  in  intuition  not  /. 
The  true  objective  thought,  the  true  objective  philosophy,  produces  itself  only  from  the  nega- 
tion of  all  thinking,  from  the  being  ilftermined  by  the  object,  from  the  passion,  from  the 
voaree  of  all  joy  and  need.    Intuition  gives  that  only  which  (S  immeilititfly  itlfulical  with  ex- 
istence, thinking  gives  the  intervening  condition  lhrou:;h  discrim'.naiinn  and  ubstraction  from 
•xiMeoce,  therefore  there  is  life  and  truth  only  where  the  condition  is  united  with  the  exist- 
ence, the  thinking  with  the  intuition,  the  activity  with  the  passivity,  the  pcholastic  phlegm 
«f  German  metaphysics  with  the  auti*8cholastic  sanguine  principle  of  the  French  sensualism 
»nd  materialism." 
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properly  refers  the  words  to  the  outward  which  accidentally  are  con- 
nected with  the  intellectual ;  the  first  of  which,  indeed,  is  all  he  can 
comprehend  up  to  this  period.  Such  ahstract  exercises  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous." 

The  danger  consists  in  leading  the  pupil  to  regard  the  dry  and  ab- 
stract world  of  ideas  instead  of  the  real  contents  of  intelligence  ;  and 
to  adjudicate  to  the  intellect  the  supremacy  in  life  as  well  as  in 
science,  and  accordingly  to  reject  all  that  can  not  be  incorporated 
into  ideas. 

This  was  the  sad  result  in  the  schools  at  the  time  when  the  almost 
exclusive  culture  of  the  intellect  prevailed.  This  stand-point,  for 
readily  conceived  reasons,  we  have  passed  in  science  farther  than  in 
life.  The  time  has  also  passed  when  it  was  believed  that  the  only 
success  through  the  activity  of  the  teacher  rested  in  the  skill  by  which 
he  developed  ideas,  or  in  the  so  called  art  of  catechising.  The  ex- 
treme opponents  of  this  opinion  and  tendency,  believe  that  we  need 
DO  catechising,  no  development  of  ideas.  In  opposition  to  this,  we 
say,  every  development  is  important,  indeed  the  chief  ability  of  the 
teacher  consists  in  developing  and  therefore  also  in  catechising;*  but 
not  in  developing  ideas,  but  intuitions  and  in  his  efficiency  to  awaken 
lively  intuitions  in  the  pupils.  The  teacher  who  would  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present,  must  direct  his  efforts  toward  this  end. 
Hence,  not  Dinter,  or  Pestalozzi,  but  Pestalozzi  and  Dinter  1 

Two  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered.  1.  By  what  is  instruction 
to  be  illustrated  and  enlivened,  how  is  it  to  be  learned  ?  2.  Which 
or  what  different  intuitions  are  to  be  called  forth  in  the  scholar,  from 
what  field  do  we  take  them  ? 

First  question.     Very  m^ny  teachers  think  the  illustrations  can  be 
learned  from  books.     But  what  are  books?     They  in  themselves 
furnish  nothing  more  than  a  guidance  to  the  treatment  of  the  intui- 
tions, where  then  are  the  intuitions  themselves  ?     These  are  not  in 
lifeless  books,  but  only  in  life.     To  this  then   we  must  refer  the    ^ 
teacher.     Look  into  life,  into  nature,  into  society,  into  the  world  of 
small  and  great  men,  into  yourself;  "keep  your  eyes  open  !"     "  Non    - 
scholae  sed  vit%,"  said  the  old  teachers,  and  mostly  the  humanists.   « 
It  was  a  phrase  blindly  submitted  to  the  tyrant  "cm«/ow,"  in  a  dry — 
abstract  time.     It  was  of  no  avail.     The  agitators  themselves  served^ 
the  abstract  knowledge,  the  dead  learning,  and,  what  they  least  an — 
ticipated  (still  considering  it  an  oflfence,)  materialism.     Their  busineas^ 

**'He  who  banishes  this  method,  eslechising  and  ezaminin];:.  from  the  school,  takes  tb^^ 
•tin  from  the  world."    Trolzendorf,  in  PuhkopCs  ^*Hi»tory  of  the  Condition  of  Sckoula 
Education^  {Geachiehte  dti  Schul-und  ErxieJiunginetten*)^**  by  Bremen,  179i. 
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• 

uraa  to  educate  renowned  men,  renowned  lawyers,  renowned  philoeo- 
phers,  renowned  theologians,  renowned  pbilologistB.  Renowned- 
teamed — this  gives  the  key. 

Teacher,  do  yon  desire  therefore  to  teach  for  the  life  ?    Then  sink 

yourself  into  the  life,  into  the  life  of  the  present,  not  into  the  past 

^^pvhich  was  and  has  perished.    Let  the  active  life  enter  into  you,  expose 

yourself  to  its  effects,  retire  from  the  study  and  take  part  in  the  drama 

of  life  as  multilaterally  as  possible,  gaining  therefrom  acquisitions  for 

your  purposes  in  life  and  in  your  profession.     You  are  the  man,  you 

Cire  the  intuition  of  your  scholars,  by  your  lively  intuitions  you  will 

J«arn  to  illustrate.     Books  can  show  you  the  instructive  method,  but 

^ian  not  give  you  the  intuitions  themselves.     No  book  can  supply  the 

(missing)  life*    Groethe  teaches  this  when  he  says,  "  What  I  have 

xiot  learned  from  books,. I  have  acquired  by  traveling.     That  which 

Jbas  been  carefully  observed  can  afterwards  be  reflected  upon  and 

J  udged.     A  decided  exercise  of  the  eye  is  necessary,  and  there  must 

be  an  observation  in  order  to  call  forth  an  inquiry.     I  must  bring 

t  thus  far,  that  every  thing  may  become  intuitive  knowledge,  and 

aothing  remain  traditional  and  nominal.     I,  too,  am  for  the  truth, 

ut  for  the  truth  of  the  five  senses.    I  am  a  mortal  enemy  of  word 

unds.     Nature,  indeed,  is  the  only  book  that  offers  intrinsic  merit 

n  every  page,  <fec." 

Second  question.     What  kind  of  intuitions  ?     W^hich  should  you 
waken,  and  from  what  field  ?     Whence  have  you  to  take  them  ? 
t  us  consider  the  different  kinds  and  enumerate  them  : 

1.  Sentient  intuitions  ;  not  only  mediated  by  the  senses,  but  given 
rough  them  directly— -outward  intuitions. 

2.  Mathematical ;  ideas  of  space,  time,  number,  and  motion — also 
^^)elonging  to  the  outer  world,  not  given  directly  by  the  senses,  but 
Knediated  by  them. 

*  **  It  to  very  remarkable.    Every  body  insists  that  tlie  teacher  should  educate  for  the  life, 

9not  for  the  school    lleoce  he  must  know  the  life  and  consequently  reflect  upon  it,  dec.    And 

^et  every  body  is  allowed  to  expreM  an  opinion  concerniny  life  rather  than  the  teacher.    But 

"^^Rre  vindicate  for  him  what  Rosenkrantx  claims  for  philosophers.    The  philosopher,  etpee* 

^ally,  must  not  concifrn  himself  about  every  absurdity  that  would  not  only  contest  his  right  to 

'Slave  an  opinion  about  public  affairs,  but  also  to  openly  express  it.    The  philosopher  may  not 

Sie  informed  in  a  thousand  details  which  belong  to  the  special  departments  of  knowledge ; 

"Smt  this  must  not  deter  him  from  exercising  the  Critic  qfPure  Retuon  in  regard  to  universal 

^ws.    Among  the  old  philosophers  it  was  considered  riglit,  when  they  not  only  concerned 

Vbamselvet  about  the  theory  of  the  state  in  which  they  lived,  but  abo  about  its  practical 

'^nrkiugs.     And  for  this  they  are  still  c^ftlTnended  ;  these  thinkers  were  not  abstract  cosmo* 

fMlitans.  but  real  patriots.    But  are  modern  philosopiiers  nu  longer  allowed  to  be  patriots  1 

Has  not  Schelling,  however,  recently  declared  to  the  welcome  surprise  of  all  his  auditors, 

Itaat  time  and  philosophy  have  advanced  to  youquestionsoflife.ro  which  no  onei«permit> 

ted,  nay,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  be  indifferent**    Rosenkrantz,  ^^Sketcku  of  Kot- 

migaberg,"  Danzig.  1812, 1.,  p.  U. 
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8.  Moral ;  arising  to  mankind  by  the  appearance  of  virtuous  life. 

4.  Religious ;  those  arising  in  man  when  he  directs  his  mind 
toward  God. 

5.  jEsthetical ;  from  the  beautiful  and  sublime  appearance  in  na- 
ture and  in  the  life  of  man,  presentations  of  art. 

6.  Pure  human;  those  referring  to  the  nobler  individual  relaUons 
of  mankind — in  love,  fidelity,  friendship,  <fec. 

7.  Social ;  that  which  represents  the  associations  of  mankind  as  a 
unit — in  corporations,  in  communities,  and  in  states. 

The  school  can  not  furnish  all  these  intuitions  according  to  their 
varied  difference  and  full  extent  It  can  not  supplant  life,  it  pre- 
supposes it,  joins  itself  to  life  and  leads  toward  it.  But  the  school 
attracts  whatever  objects  fall  within  the  range  of  its  influence,  engages 
itself  with  them,  and  through  this  versatility  lays  the  foundation  of 
all  intelligence. 

1.  The  sentient  intuitions  refer  to  the  material  world  and  the 
changes  in  it.  The  pupil  should  as  much  as  possible  see-  and  hear 
for  himself,  should  use  all  his  senses  in  seeking  for  the  peculiarities  of 
objects,  on,  in,  or  above  the  earth  ;  minerals,  plants,  beasts ;  man  and 
his  works ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  physical  phenomena,  <kc. 

2.  Mathematical  intuitions  unfold  themselves  from  the  sensual 
through  easy  and  nearly  related  abstractions ;  ihe  idea  of  extensions 
in  space  on  all  sides,  of  extensions  of  time  succeeding  each  other, 
the  idea  of  number,  how  much,  the  idea  of  motion,  the  idea  of  changes 
in  space,  and  the  passing  through  the  same.  The  simplest  of  these 
ideas  is  that  of  space,  the  others,  therefore,  can  be  illustrated  by  this 
in  using  points,  lines,  and  surfaces.  The  means  for  illustrating  instruc- 
tion in  numbers,  are  points,  lines  and  their  parts,  and  bodies  and  their 
parts. 

3.  The  moral  intuitions  are  obtained  by  the  scholar,  through  man- 
kind, tlirough  life  with  its  relations,  through  playmates  and  teacher 
in  school.     These  of  course  are  inner  intuitions,  which,  however,  in- 
corporate themselves  in  the  countenance,  in   the  eye,  and  in   the 
language.     The  main  point  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  individual  ex- 
perience of  the  pupil.     Happy  is  the  child  that  is  surrounded  by  only 
pure  moral  men,  whose  characters  mold  the  moral  foundation  of  hi^ 
own  life.     Moral  deeds  from  history  may  be  vividly  and  impressively^ 
presented  by  the  teacher  through  the  living  word  of  the  eloquent^ 
tongue  and  the  aflected  heart. 

4.  Religious  intuitions  are  attained  by  contemplating  nature,  it^ 
beneficent  influences  and  phenomena,  by  the  piety  and  prayers  otf" 
parents,  by  the  holy  meditations  of  the  congregation  in  public  wor- 
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»ljip,  by  sacred  songs  in  school,  by  religious  instruction  in  school  and 
oLurcli,  by  religiously  disposed  teachers  and  faithful  clergymen,  by 
scriptural  history,  &c 

5.  The  sesthetical  intuitions  are  awakened  by  viewing  the  sublime 
«fcnd  beautiful  in  nature;  flowers,  trees,  crystals,  stars,  the  heavens, 
t.lie  ocean,  rock  and  mountain ;  landscapes,  storm  and  tempest ;  ob- 

jects  of  art;  statues,  pictures,  paintings,  edifices,  and  productions  of 
jpoetical  and  oratorical  art  In  the  classification  of  the  moral,  sesthet- 
i<2aly  &c^  their  specific  difference  may  be  disputed.  But  I  consider  it 
l^etter  to  arrange  them  under  a  special  category.  The  stern,  moral 
l«w  applying  uniformly  to  all  men,  does  not  embrace  them  ^U  in  its 
province,  for  they  can  not  absolutely  be  required.  The  contents  of  the 
2iestbetical  belong  to  the  beautiful,  free,  human  development  which  is 
<flependent  on  conditions  unsuited  to  the  tastes  of  every  one. 

6.  The  80  called  pure  human  intuitions*  refer  to  a  noble  formed 
M  ife  of  individual  men,  the  character  of  which  surpasses  the  strictest 
a  <iea  of  morals  and  duty,  and  relates  to  sympathetic  inclinations,  as 

Viendship  and  love,  sympathy  and  participation,  and  other  excellent 

characteristics  of  the  elevated  human  life  as  they  are  met  with  in  the 

-^efined  development  and  culture  of  eminent  pure  men.     Well  for  the 

hild  who  shares  these !     If  the  family  accomplishes  nothing  in  this 

irection,  it  will  bo  difficult  to  supply  the  deficiency.     The  teacher 

hould  do  his  utmost  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  his  deportment  iu  the 

hool-room  and  by  his  general  appearance. 

7.  Tlie  social  intuitions,  that  is,  those  of  the  social  condition  out- 
ride of  the  family,  come  to  the  child  through  the  phenomena  of  social 
ntercourse  in  school,  in  church,  in  public  meetings,  and  at  public  fes- 

vities ;  and  afterwards  through  history,  by  which  the  living  intuitions 
f  the  teacher,  from  the  associations  of  states,  people,  and  wars,  im- 
^Dress  the  pupils  with  the  most  lively  representations  and  images  of 
X  arger  corporations.  Our  earlier,  so  familiar  private  life,  renders  diffi- 
^cult  the  source  of  these  important,  yet  uncommon,  intuitions.  How 
^an  he  who  has  no  experience  understand  history  f  How  can  he  who 
lias  never  seen  people  possess  a  living  image  of  them  and  of  their 

*  Their  ipecial  ilifTerence  can  b«  disputed,  considering  them  under  the  heads  or  tlie  moral, 

^KMhetical,  4cc.    Bur,  I  deem  it  more  correct,  to  make  a  particular  category  of  them,  for  the 

veaaon  that  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  their  nature.    The  severe  moral  law  applicable 

Yoall  mankind,  in  an  equ.tl  degree,  does  not  embrace  them  in  its  department,  thej  can  not  be 

ImpUcitlj  required  of  every  bo<ly.    They  t>eIong  to  the  free,  beautiful,  human  development, 

mod  are  entirety  dependent  upon  conditions  not  agreeable  to  every  one's  taftes^thus  how. 

«Ter  ahowing  the  divinity  in  mankind.    "The  universal  human  nature  in  the  pure  human 

Intuitions  In  the  formation  of  a  noble  family  life  which  finds  sympathy  in  every  pure  heart, 

'Whether  adorned  by  star  or  badge,  or  covered  by  the  coarsest  and  plainest  garment,  is  divine. 

"The  ori^n  of  every  human  being  is  diviue."    Egbert  in,  ^TrtUlt  of  Character**  Ac,    From 

Vlrederick  WUbelm,  III.,  p.  481. 
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life  t  Small  republics  have  infinite  preferences  in  this  respect,  and 
also  in  relation  to  the  intuitions  of  a  public  life  and  for  patriotic  senti- 
ment. Lan^age,  even  the  roost  eloquent,  gives  only  a  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  substitute  for  these  intuitions.  The  year  1848  dis- 
closed in  Germany,  a  present  and  prospective  progress  in  this  direction. 

From  all  this  is  made  manifest  the  importance  of  the  life,  the  in- 
telligence, the  stand -point,  and  the  character  of  the  teacher  for  the 
founding  of  living  intuitions  in  the  soul,  in  the  intellect,  and  in  the 
heart  of  his  pupils.  We  can  never  awaken  to  a  lively  intuition  in 
another  that  which  is  not  a  living  intuition  in  ourselves.  Therefore 
it  is  of  tjl^e  greatest  importance  that  the  teacher  himself  has  seen,  ob- 
served, experienced,  investigated,  lived,  and  thought  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  erected  for  himself  an  ideal  in  moral,  in  religious,  in 
sesthetical,  in  purely  human,  and  in  social  relations.  Just  as  much 
as  he  is,  just  so  much  is  the  worth  of  his  instruction.  He  himself  is 
to  the  scholar  the  mott  instructive^  the  most  impressive  object  of 
intuition. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  introduce  and  to  found  the  rela- 
tion  of  the  scholar  to  the  subject  of  instruction.  He  is  the  mediating 
person  between  both,  which  were  originally  strangers  to  each  other. 
The  scholar  should  self-actively  appropriate  the  intuitions  to  himself 
This  presupposes  that  the  teacher  from  whom  originates  every  thing, 
is  able  to  awaken  self-activity.  He  can  accomplish  tliis,  only  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  to  awaken  in  the  scholar  an  active  desire  for 
learning.  The  respect,  affections,  and  obedience  of  pupils  are  won 
by  the  teacher's  love  for  them  and  for  his  profession,  remaining 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  methodical  powers  presupposed ;  and 
through  these  the  pupils*  disposition  to  submit  to  his  guidance  the 
tendency  toward  the  object  of  instruction,  is  secured.  In  this  man- 
ner attentiveness  and  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  first  condition  of  a 
successful  progress,  is  attained ;  and  the  remaining  conditions,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  tlie  awakeningof  self-activity  in  the  pupil, 
will  follow  of  themselves  through  methodical  treatment  by  the 
teacher. 
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Ebenszbr  Bailey,  one  of  the  fonnden  of  the  American  Institute 
^f  Instruction,  was  born  in  West  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  June  '25th, 
1795.  Ilis  father,  Paul  Bailey,  with  his  mother  and  ancestors  on  both 
aides  for  many  generations,  were  all  natives  of  that  ancient  and 
l>eautiful  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Merrimac.  His  father  possessed 
a  small  but  well -cultivated  farm,  and  by  his  industry  and  economy, 
like  so  many  of  our  New  England  yeomanry,  reared  his  family  of 
four  children  to  those  habits  of  enterprise  and  intelligence  which  lead 
to  usefulness  and  honor  in  after  life.  The  youngest  of  these  children, 
Ebenezer,  most  resembled  his  mother  in  disposition.  To  her  he  was 
deeply  attached ;  and  her  death,  which  took  place  soon  afler  he 
graduated,  he  never  ceased  to  deplore.  Two  of  his  own  children  in 
after  life  bore  successively,  her  loved  and  honored  name,  Emma  Carr. 

Why  he  was  selected  as  the  aspirant  for  college  honors,  is  not 
known,  unless  it  were  from  the  love  of  learning,  and  love  of  books 
he  very  early  manifested.  Not  that  he  was  in  any  sense  a  book* 
worm  in  his  boyish  days ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  full  of  life  and 
activity,  the  foremost  to  engage  in  every  manly  sport,  and  the  leader 
in  every  venturesome  expedition.  He  had  a  taste  for  mechanical 
contrivances  and  was  ingenious  in  making  little  machines,  and,  so  to 
speak,  philosophical  playthings.  Even  then  his  warm  heart  and  gen- 
erous, kindly  nature  made  him  a  general  favorite,  and  some  of  those 
who  wept  at  his  grave,  dated  the  beginning  of  their  friendship  from 
these  early  days. 

The  same  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  the  same  remarkable  order 
and  method,  the  same  perfect  neatness  and  propriety,  the  same  regard 
for  truth  and  honor  which  characterized  him  in  after  life,  were  con- 
spicuous in  him  as  a  boy.     So  true  it  is, — 

"  The  child  'i  the  father  of  the  man." 

Be  entered  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  in  the  year  1813,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  His  father  provided  liberally  for  his  education,  and  his 
College  course  was  alike  honorable  to  himself  and  satisfactory  to  his 
ftiends.     Although  always  a  close  student,  he  was  a  favorite  with  hia 
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class,  and  many  of  his  college  friendships  continued  unbroken  through 
life.  Indeed  this  was  the  |)eculiarity  of  the  friendships  which  he  had 
the  rare  gift  of  inspiring — their  warmth  and  devotion  which  neither 
time  nor  absence  could  quench,  and  which  rendered  them  strong  and 
lasting  as  life  itself. 

He  graduated  with  honor,  September  l^th,  1817.     His  views  and 
prospects  at  this  time,  may  be  learned  by  the  following  extracts  from 

a  journal  which  he  kept  for  a  few  years. 

. 

"New  Haven,  Saturday,  December  27th,  1817. 
**I  left  Newbury  the  first  of  September,  accompanied  by  my  father, 
for  New  Haven,  with  a  determination  to  visit  the  Southern  states  in 
the  capacity  of  an  instructor  after  I  had  taken  my  degree.  Accord- 
ingly after  commencement,  my  father  who  has  never  refused  roe  a 
competent  supply  of  money,  gave  me  at  my  request  three  hundred 
dollars.  I  thought  this  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  my  bills,  and  leave 
$150  to  defray  my  expenses  to  the  South.  But  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  those  who  had  rather  see  a  trader  use  his  pen  than  change 
a  note,  my  debts  were  greater  than  I  expected ;  so  that  I  had  some- 
thing less  than  $70  left  for  my  Southern  expedition.  But  my  father 
had  gone  home ;  and  with  this  sum  I  was  to  make  my  debut  into  the 
wide  world  of  active  life ! 

Though  I  had  lived  at  home  but  little  since  I  was  fifteen,  and  of 
course  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  and  deal  with  strangers, 
still  I  was  very  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  living.  The 
generosity  of  my  father  had  always  hitherto  supplied  me  with  a 
quantum  sufficU  of  cash ;  but  now  I  began  to  suspect  that  to  earn 
and  to  spend  were  not  quite  the  same  thing.  Neither  was  it  alto- 
gether so  easy  and  pleasant  for  one  to  hold  his  own  purse  strings — 
especially  if  there  be  nothing  in  it  but  a  memorandum  of  debts ! — as 
I  used  to  fancy  it  when  a  boy.  I  well  recollect  that  then,  when  a 
hint  to  my  father,  like  a  merchant's  word,  would  pass  for  more  than 
it  was  worth — I  engrossed  in  flaming  capitals  in  my  pocket  book, — 

*G0D    LOVBTH   THE    CHEERFUL   GIVER,' 

but  were  I  now  to  honor  my  red  morocco  vacuum  with  a  motto,  it 
would  be  from  Shakspeare ;  "  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trashy — 
'tis  something,  nothing,'"  ^ 

But  to  return  to  my  seventy  dollars.  A  class-mate  and  particular 
friend,  whose  purse  was  not  as  long  as  his  credit,  needed  fifty  dollars 
to  clear  him  out ;  and  I  freely  lent  him  the  sum,  on  condition  he 
should  send  it  back  by  the  next  mail  after  he  reached  home.  It  so 
Happened  that  he  did  not  return  it  for  ei^ht  weckt.     During  this 
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leriod  I  received  several  applications  to  go  South,  wliicb  I  could  not 

«jept  for  want  of  funds  to  get  there.     And  when,  at  last,  my  money 

lid  arrive,  my  expenses  in  the  city  had  consumed  it  all  into  four  or 

ive  dollars  I     What  measures  to  take  in  this  extremity,  I  knew  not. 

[  was  about  two  hundred  miles  from  home,  without  experience  in 

nanaging,  without  money,  without  means  of  procuring  any  (unless 

)y  writing  home,  which  my  pride  forbade)  and  I  had  almost  said — 

urithout  hope.     I  resolved  and  re-resolved  till  I  found  myself  con- 

liderably  in  debt  and  not  a  cent  in  pockeL     But  conscious  withal 

iiat 

*A  poor  spirit 

Is  poorer  than  a  poor  purse,' 

[  determined  not  to  yield  to  circumstances,  but  if  possible,  to  make 
nrcurostances  yield  to  me." 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  being  unable  to  carry  out  his  original 
>lan8,  he  concluded  to  purchase  the  good  will  and  fixtures  of  a  private 
ichool  for  boys  recently  established  in  New  Haven.  He  found  that 
10  had  been  most  grossly  deceived  in  regard  to  the  prospects  and  con- 
lition  of  the  school,  but  by  great  energy,  he  brought  it  up  to  a  good 
'eputation,  and  the  number  of  scholars  rapidly  increased.  At  the 
lame  time,  he  entered  his  name  as  student  at  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
5eth  P.  Staples,  intending  to  make  that  his  profession.  But  he  soon 
bund  this  double  burden  too  severe  a  strain  even  for  his  iron  constitu- 
ion.  At  that  time  it  was  his  habit  to  study  till  midnight,  and  rise  at 
ive  in  the  morning  to  resume  his  labors ;  and  his  health  began  to 
uffer  from  this  unremitting  toil  day  and  night.  So  a  favorable 
pportunity  offering,  he  disposed  of  his  school,  abandoned  forever  the 
tudy  of  law,  and  engaged  as  tutor  in  Col.  Carter's  family  at  Sabine 
lall,  Richmond  County,  Virginia. 

It  18  curious  in  this  swifl-moving  age,  to  trace  his  slow  and  tedious 
>urney  by  stage  and  boat.  Leaving  New  Haven,  December  29th, 
817,  he  did  not  reach  Sabine  Hall  till  the  12th  of  the  following 
lonth.  Here  he  was  received  with  true  Virginian  hospitality,  and 
oon  won  the  attachment  of  his  pupils,  and  the  respect  and  confidence 
f  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  His  position  was 
^eoijliarly  favorable  for  seeing  Southern  customs  in  their  best  aspects, 
nd  his  year's  residence  in  Virginia  was  always  regarded  by  him  as  a 
deasing  episode  in  his  life.  Col.  Carter  numbered  among  his  friends 
nd  familv  connections  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic 
Eunilies  in  the  state.  The  plantation  was  very  extensive,  the  house, 
►f  the  old  English  style,  was  at  once  peculiar  and  picturesque,  the 
ppounds  were  spacious  and  handsome,  the  equipages,  attendants,  in 
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ftbort,  the  whole  efttablUhment  on  the  largest  and  moet  liberal  scaler 
The  free  and  open  hoepitalitj  of  the  societj  there  impreaeed  Mr. 
Bailey  very  favorably;  and  he  was  no  less  struck  with  the  lack  of 
that  thrift  and  home  comfort  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  New  £ng- 
lander,  which  was  often  strangely  blended  with  an  almost  princely 
magnificence. 

While  in  Virginia,  he  accompanied  Col.  Carter's  family  in  their 
annual  summer  excursion  to  the  mountains,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Oakly,  a  seat  in  the  northern  Neck  of  Virginia.  His  journal  con- 
tains full  and  glowing  descriptions  of  the  various  scenes  he  visited ; 
particularly  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  other  wonders  of  nature  in 
that  region,  and  of  hia  visit  to  the  birthplace  and  the  grave  of 
Washington.  The  journey  was  mostly  performed  on  horseback,  and 
gave  rise  to  many  amusing  and  exciting  adventures.  In  the  absence 
of  inns,  the  party  used  generally  to  pass  the  night  at  the  residences 
of  their  various  friends  on  the  route,  often  prolonging  their  stay  to 
several  days.  In  his  remarks  upon  the  ladies  of  a  family  thus  visited, 
may  be  traced  the  germ  of  the  conviction  which  he  afterwards  so 
strongly  cherished  and  so  triumphantly  maintained  in  regard  to  the 
mental  powers  and  capacities  of  woman.  ^ These  ladies,^'  says  he, 
''show  by  their  example,  that  the  toilet  ought  not  to  engross  the 
whole  of  a  woman's  life;  that  her  mind  is  capable  of  higher  and 
nobler  attainments  than  to  adjust  a  ribbon  or  display  a  gewgaw  to 
the  best  advantage  1" 

His  remarks  on  the  frivolity  of  life  at  the  Springs  show  an  unusual 
gravity  and  dignity  of  character  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-three. 
After  indulging  in  a  vein  of  humor  and  sportive  satire  on  the  various 
classes  of  pleasure-seekers  there  congregated,  he  adds,  "For  a  per- 
son who  considers  life  too  short  to  perform  the  active  duties  incum- 
bent on  man — who  views  all  actions  in  reference  to  their  ends,  and 
receives  pleasure  from  them  in  proportion  to  their  utility,  a  watering- 
place  has  no  charms ;  and  even  the  votaries  of  pleasure  soon  become 
satiated.'* 

Perhaps  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  know  how  the  subject  of  slavery  was  regarded  in 
Virginia  some  forty  years  since;  at  least  how  it  appeared  to  be 
regarded  by  one  who  had  wide  opportunities  for  observation,  and  who 
was  certainly  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  in  his  judgment  The 
following  paragraph  seems  almost  prophetic. 

"  Statesmen  and  politicians  have  already  begun  to  discuss  the  most 
feasible  plan  for  emancipating  all  the  slaves  in  America.  It  is 
probable  that  a  century  will  be  too  short  a  period  to  finish  this  great 
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work;  but  tliere  is  no  s'ubject  which  so  loudly  and  imperiously 
demands  the  attention  of  the  American  people  as  this.  The  people 
of  the  South  begin  to  view  slavery  in  its  true  light.  Instead  of  a 
blessing,  tliey  regard  it  as  a  curse,  entailed  upon  them  by  their 
ancestors,  which  it  will  require  all  their  energies  to  do  away.  On  this 
subject,  I  liave  heard  but  one  voice  in  Virginia.  A  dark  cloud  hangn 
over  the  future  destinies  of  this  section  of  our  country^  which  few  can 
behold  without  trembling^  and  of  which  its  inhabitants  are  fully 
aware!" 

Mr.  Bailey  remained  a  little  more  than  a  year  in  Virginia,  when 

he  returned  to  West  Newbury,  and  afterwards  went  to  Newburyport, 

Massachusetts,  where  he  opened  a  private  school  for  young  ladies. 

Tliere  he  formed  many  life-long  ties.     His  friendship  with  the  Rev. 

John  Pierpont,  which  death  has  hardly  severed,  there  commenced ; — 

and  there  are  many  others  who  still  recall  with  pleasure  these  early 

days  sacred  to  glowing  hopes,  and  true  and  honest  hearts.     There  too, 

lie  was  introduced  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Allen  Dodge,  then  a  merchant 

of  that  town,  who  placed  his  daughters  under  his  instruction ;  one  of 

whom  a  few  years  later,  became  his  wife.     Her  brother,  Hon.  Allen 

W.   Dodge,  now  of  Hamilton,  Mass.,  has  cordially  furnished  a  most 

fe.itliful  portraiture  of  his  departed  friend  and  brother,  which  will  be 

introduced  hereafter. 

Highly  appreciated  and  successful  in  Newburyport;  he  yet  regarded 
I^oston  as  a  wider  and  more  congenial  field  of  action ;  and  in  the 
3'ear  1823,  accepted  with  pleasure  an  appointment  as  head  master  of 
the  Franklin  Grammar  School  for  boys  in  that  city.  This  school  had 
latterly  fallen  into  a  very  low  state  of  discipline,  and  the  boys  had 
Hlmost  held  the  reins  in  their  own  hands ;  but  a  few  firm  but  judicious 
Cases  of  discipline  at  first,  soon  established  the  authority  of  their  new 
iTiaster,  who  then  easily  won  their  love  and  confidence.  The  power 
of  his  influence  over  them  may  be  illustrated  from  the  fact,  that 
l>eiiig  unavoidably  detained  from  school  one  morning,  he  bent  his 
^teps  thither  late  in  the  forenoon,  almost  dreading  to  encounter  a 
Bciene  of  anarchy  and  confusion ;  to  his  surprise,  however,  he  found 
t.lie  whole  school  in  perfect  order  and  busily  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  regular  lessons,  having  elected  two  of  the  best  scholars 
in  their  number,  as  teachers j^ro  tern,! 

Rirly  in  the  year  1825,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Adeline  Dodge  of 
Newburyport.  Although  very  young,  only  eighteen,  she  possessed  a 
»¥iind  of  fine  natural  endowments,  improved  by  a  much  more  liberal 
Oourse   of  education   than   was  common  at  that  day.     A  constant 

Sufferer  from  ill-health  through  life,  she  was  ever  the  true  sympa- 

28 
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tliizini^  wife,  whose  love  and  reverence  for  her  husband  knew  n^y 
bounds. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  unanimously  pronounced  the  successful 
competitor  for  the  Prize  Ode  to  be  delivered  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday.  A  few  extracts  from 
this  poem  will  show  that  he  possessed  poetic  talent  of  no  mean  order. 
Many  of  the  fugitive  pieces  from  his  pen  that  appeared  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  were  of  marked  beauty;  and  indeed,  Griswold 
includes  him  among  his  "Poets  of  America.**  lie  was  several  times 
appointed  Poet  for  the  Anniversaries  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  his 
Alma  Matery  an  honor  which,  however,  circumstances  always  prevented 
him  from  accepting. 

The  Ode  which  is  entitled  "The  Triumphs  of  Liberty,"  opens  with 
an  invocation  to  the  Spirit  of  Freedom,  and  then  depicts  her  triumphs 
in  the  contests  for  liberty  and  independence  in  Greece,  and  on  "the 
Andes'  fronts  of  snow,"  which  then  claimed  so  large  a  share  of  the 
public  sympathy  and  interest.  He  next  turns  to  the  oppressors  and 
tyrants  of  the  human  race,  and  predicts  their  final  overthrow.  Then, 
by  an  easy  transition,  he  invokes  the  spirit  of  Washington.  The 
following  passage  commemorates  Lafayette's  visit  to  his  tomb. 

"  Say,  ye  just  spirits  of  the  good  and  brave, 
Were  tears  of  holier  feeling  ever  shed, 
O'er  the  proud  marble  of  the  regal  dead, 

Tlian  gushed  at  Vernon's  rude  and  lonely  grave ; 
When  from  your  starry  thrones,  ye  saw  the  son. 
He  loved  and  honored  7 — weep  for  Washington." 

The  following  are  the  closing  lines  of  the  poem, — 

"  As  fade  the  rainbow  hues  of  dayf 
Earth's  gorgeous  pageants  pass  away, 
Her  templcSf  arches,  monuments,  must  finll ; 
For  Timers  oblivious  hand  is  on  them  all. 

The  proudest  kings  mu9t  end  their  toil. 
To  slumber  with  the  humblest  dead, — 

Earth's  conquerors  mingle  with  the  soil, 
That  groaned  beneath  their  iron  tread ; 
And  all  the  trophies  of  their  power  and  guilt. 
Sink  to  oblivion  with  the  blood  they  spilt. 
But  still  the  everlasting  voice  of  Fame, 
Shall  swell  in  anthems  to  Tub  Patriot's  name. 
Who  toiled — who  lived — to  bless  mankind — and  hurled. 

Oppression  from  the  throne. 
Where  long  she  swayed,  remorseless  and  alone, 

Her  scorpion  sceptre  o'er  a  shrinking  world| 
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What  thonorh  no  sculptured  marble  guard  his  dust, 
Nor  "  mouldering  urn  "  receive  the  hallowed  trust, 
For  him  a  prouiler  mausoleum  towers 
Which  Time  but  strengthens  with  his  storms  and  showers. 

The  land  he  saved,  the  empire  of  Tub  Frcr, — 
Thy  broad  and  steadfast  throne,  triumphant  LisERtv !" 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  same  year,  the  nij2:h  School  for  Girls  was 
-established  as  an  experiment,  and  Mr.  Bailey  was  selected  as  ita 
teacher.  lie  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  November  15th,  1825, 
and  soon  infused  his  own  enthusiasm  and  spirit  into  the  school.  The 
number  of  applicants  for  admission,  was  more  than  the  limited 
accommodations  provided  could  possibly  contain.  But  the  jealousy 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  city  government  was  early  excited  by 
the  rapid  strides  of  the  school  to  popularity,  and  it  was  subjected  to 
various  petty  annoyances,  and  worst  of  all  to  neglect,  by  those  who 
should  have  cherished  and  fostered  it. 

The  mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  in  particular,  had 
never  been  friendly  to  the  school,  and  pronounced  it  an  ** entire  faihire" 
in  a  report  which  he  presented  regarding  the  Public  Schools  of  Bos- 
ton. Though  this  report  was  published  after  Mr.  Bailey's  resigna- 
tion of  his  position  as  master  of  the  High  School,  and  when  the 
private  school  he  had  opened  was  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  still  he 
felt  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  High  School  from  such  a  charge. 
He  accordingly  wrote  a  "Review  of  the  Mayor's  Report,"  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  facta  with  great  power  and  vigor.  This  Review 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  and  as  it  not  only  contains  the 
histoiy  of  the  High  School  for  girls  in  BovSton,  but  also  presents  some 
of  Mr.  Bailey's  own  views  on  the  subject  of  education,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  condense  it,  and  append  it  to  this  article,  where 
accordingly  it  will  be  found. 

The  "Young  Ladies'  High  School "  established  December,  1827, 
in  rooms  taken  in  Spring  Lane,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  inaugura- 
ted a  new  era  in  female  education.  Here  Mr.  Bailey  could  give  free 
scope  to  the  development  of  his  favorite  and  long-cherished  ideas  as 
to  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  extending  the  widest  and  most  liberal 
culture  to  the  female  mind.  How  successful  I  v  these  ideas  were  carried 
out,  how  nobly  maintained,  how  closely  they  appealed  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  community,  may  be  read  in  the  history  of  this  school. 
From  the  first  it  commanded  a  wide-spread  patronage,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation,  not  only  in  13oston  and  its  vicinity,  but  in  remote 
and  distant  quarters.  It  numbered  among  its  memi)ers,  those  from 
the  South  and  West,  from  the  British  Provinces,  as  well  as  from  the 
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larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  East  Mr.  Bailey  was  always  extremely 
liberal  in  freely  bestowing  all  the  advantages  of  the  school  on  those 
whose  means  would  not  allow  them  to  acquire  such  an  education  as 
their  talents  merited.  Beside  many  others  he  thus  aided,  he  was 
for  a  long  tine  in  the  habit  of  educating  without  charge,  one  of  the 
graduates  from  each  of  the  public  schools  for  girls  in  ]3oston,  leaving 
it  to  the  masters  to  select  the  most  deserving.  An  incalculable 
amount  of  good  was  thus  done,  and  so  kindly  and  delicately  that  none 
but  the  recipients  knew  the  fact. 

All  the  arrangements  of  the  school  were  on  the  most  liberal  scale. 
The  rooms,  particularly  those  at  Phillips  Place  and  the  Masonic 
Temple,  were  spacious,  and  conveniently,  not  to-  say  elegantly, 
furnished.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  points  were  not  con- 
sidered so  important  thirty  years  since,  as  at  the  present  day  ;  and 
Mr.  Bailey  may  almost  be  regarded  as  much  a  pioneer  in  this  respect, 
as  in  his  views  of  female  education.  The  convenient  desks,  the  hand* 
some  cases  filled  with  works  of  reference  and  of  literature,  the  cabinets 
of  shells  and  minerals,  the  extensive  and  valuable  apparatus,  most  of 
it  imported  from  Europe  at  great  cost,  were  new  features  in  most 
school-rooms  of  the  day,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the 
scholars.  Then  too,  if  there  were  a  spot  for  flowers  to  grow,  it  was 
soon  covered  with  bright  and  blooming  plants,  for  he  was  not  only 
enthusiastic  in  his  love  for  flowers,  but  was  a  successful  cultivator  of 
them.  While  every  species  of  innocent  amusement  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  encouraged  at  the  hour  of  recess;  that  once  over,  the 
most  perfect  order  was  enjoined  and  expected. 

Justice  can  hardly  be  done  at  this  late  day,  to  the  various  excel- 
lencies of  the  school ;  to  the  order  and  precision  combined  with  a 
rare  spirit  and  enthusiasm ;  to  the  thoroughness  in  every  department, 
united  with  a  wide  spread  culture,  and  acquaintance  with  general 
literature.  The  course  of  instruction  was  liberal,  embracing  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  the  exact  sciences,  and  never 
neglecting  the  common  English  branches.  To  carry  out  these  objectis 
the  best  teachers  of  modern  languages  and  modern  accomplishments 
were  obtained  that  could  be  procured,  and  in  most  cases  their  iu- 
structions  were  given  in  classes,  that  met  after  tlie  regular  exercises 
of  the  school  had  closed.  Besides  these,  an  experienced  and  accom- 
plished preceptress,  and  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  trained  under 
his  own  eye,  were  constantly  employed.  The  aims  and  scope  of  the 
school  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  words,  in  his  annual  catalogue. 
**  I  regard  the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  two  ends  of  education.    The  principal  object  in  a  well- 
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regalated  school,  should  not  be  to  teach  the  pupils  a  great  many 
things,  though  this  should  not  be  neglected.  But  it  should  be  to  call 
into  exercise  the  various  intellectual  powers,  and  to  establish  such 
habits  of  thought,  as  shall  lead  the  learner  to  regard  the  work  of 
education  as  only  begun,  when  the  days  of  school -discipline  are 
finished.''  How  well  this  idea  was  carried  out,  let  those  testify  who 
still  are  reaping  its  benefits.  Another  prominent  object  of  the  school, 
was  to  fit  young  ladies  for  teachers ;  indeed,  he  often  recommended 
teaching  for  a  few  months  as  a  proper  finale,  to  those  who  were  about 
to  finish  their  school  course.  The  young  ladies,  educated  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  were  eagerly  sought  for  as  teachers  in  academies,  ifec,  at  the 
North,  and  as  governesses  at  the  South.  His  correspondence  on  this 
one  point  is  of  no  inconsiderable  amount,  and  he  probably  furnished 
hundreds  of  young-  ladies  with  situations  as  teachers.  These  still 
Bought  his  advice,  told  him  the  difficulties  of  their  new  position,  and 
losing  him  as  a  teacher,  yet  retained  him  as  a  faithful  and  valued 
friend. 

Visitors  from  every  quarter  were  attracted  to  the  school,  though 
there  was  never  any  public  exhibition  or  display  of  any  kind.  Other 
teachers  often  came,  who  noted  down  all  the  minutiae  of  plan  and 
execution,  and  strove  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  place.  To  such, 
Mr.  Bailey  always  freely  gave  his  advice  and  aid,  even  when  sought 
by  those  who  were  about  establishing  similar  schools  in  the  same 
city,  for  he  was  far  above  the  petty  rivalry  of  little  minds,  and  was 
generous  in  his  friendship.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  hU  success  lay  in 
the  unbounded  influence  which  he  possessed  over  his  scholars,  and  in 
the  animus  which  fired  the  whole  school.  The  master's  eye  was  felt 
to  be  on  each  one  of  the  whole  number,  and  the  utmost  thorough- 
ness and  precision  attended  each  movement  of  the  complicated 
machinery.  How  was  this  accomplished  ?  By  a  very  simple  method 
apparently.  While  the  First  Class  in  any  particular  branch,  was 
under  his  especial  charge,  and  each  of  the  other  classes  had  its  ap- 
pointed teacher,  often  when  least  expected,  he  came  into  one  of  the 
subordinate  classes,  and  there  would  be  an  exchange  of  teachers. 
Woe  then  to  the  delinquent  class,  and  the  delinquent  scholar !  In 
tears  and  trembling,  they  hear  their  sentence  to  review  the  whole 
ground  again,  or  are  sent  into  a  lower  class.  But  if  they  do  well, 
how  precious  is  the  smile  and  word  of  praise  which  they  win  !  Never 
did  he  fail,  in  spite  of  cunningly  devised  plots  and  sly  manoeuvres,  to 
appear  before  the  class  in  Caesar,  as  a  guide  over  the  pons  asinorumf 
If  they  stumbled  or  halted,  they  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps 
to  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  aud  so  gather  strength  for  the  conflict ! 
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The  system  of  reviews  was  very  comprehensiTe  and  thoroDgli. 
Every  book  that  was  gone  through  with  by  a  class,  was  reviewed  to 
him ;  she  who  could  satisfactorily  recite  the  long  lessons  assigned, 
could  take  another  book ;  otherwise  must  go  over  the  same  ground 
with  the  next  class.  The  Latin  Grammar  in  particular  was  studied 
with  almost  unequaled  thoroughness,  and,  in  ficict  was  never  abandoned, 
while  the  study  of  Latin  was  continued.  Every  lesson  and  exercise 
was  carefully  marked,  and  merits  were  deducted  for  tardiness  and 
misconduct.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  a  balance  was  struck ;  she 
who  had  the  greatest  number  of  merits,  took  the  *' first  rank,"  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  school.  There  was  an  immense  amount  of 
competition  for  these  honors ;  and  as  extra  merits  could  be  obtained 
for  extra  exercises,  the  contest  sometimes  became  not  only  exciting, 
but  ahnost  injurious  to  health  and  strength.  There  was  no  prize  held 
out  to  these  competitors,  some  of  the  "little  girls"  to  be  sure,  wore 
medals  while  at  the  head  of  their  classes,  but  these  victors,  like 
those  in  the  Olympic  games,  contended  for  the  honor  of  the  victory 
alone. 

The  reputation  which  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School  enjoyed  for 
excellence  in  reading^  and  in  compo<«itions,  may  excuse  a  somewhat 
extended  account  of  the  means  employed  to  bring  about  this  profi- 
ciency. Perhaps  the  shortest  explanation  may  be  to  say,  that  these 
classes  were  under  Mr.  Bailey's  personal  supervision,  and  thus  put 
forth  every  eflfort  to  meet  his  expectations.  Arranged  solely  in  refer- 
ence to  these  two  branches,  without  regard  to  any  other,  the  poorest 
scholar  in  other  respects,  felt  that  here  she  might  achieve  a  success. 
The  reading  was  always  in  presence  of  the  whole  school,  who  were 
required  to  give  their  attention  to  it,  and  often  to  vote  on  the  promo- 
tion of  those  they  thought  worthy  of  advancement  The  reading 
was  remarkably  distinct  and  natural,  and  free  from  every  thing  like 
"mouthing"  or  affectation.  Original  compositions  were  required 
weekly,  from  each  scholar,  who  was  usually  allowed  to  select  her 
own  subject.  These  compositions  were  most  carefully  corrected  and 
criticised ;  and  when  one  appeared  of  unusual  excellence,  it  was 
"recorded,"  that  is,  copied  into  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
writer,  if  in  a  lower  class,  was  at  once  promoted  to  the  first  class. 
Thirty  large  quarto  volumes  were  thus  filled  with  essays,  tales,  poems, 
and  even  dramas,  many  of  which  were  of  high  order.  Three  of  the 
best  readers  in  the  school  were  selected  by  ballot,  to  read  these  com- 
positions, and  this  exercise  weekly  attracted  a  large  and  intelligent 
audience,  drawn  not  from  curiosity  alone,  but  by  the  interest  of  the 
pieces,  and  by  the  excellence  of  the  reading. 
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Perhaps  the  eyes  of  some  may  rest  upon  this  page  to  whom  this 

sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is,  presents  no  vague  abstraction.     They  can 

recall  the  kindling  eye  and  glowing  cbeek  of  those  youthful  aspirants 

for  knowledge;  they  c^u  tell  of  the  untiring  interest  which  never 

flagged  in  ascending  her  rugged  steeps.     No  teacher  ever  held  more 

absolute  control  over  the  hearts  of  his  scholars,  or  ever  had  more 

eutire  confidence  reposed  in  him,  which  was  constantly  manifesting 

iCself  in   various  ways.     From   the  many  expressions  of  love  and 

/Viendship  which  he  received  from  time  to  time,  the  conclusion  of  the 

f»rewell  address  of  his  pupils  on  his  giving  up  the  charge  of  the 

oung  Ladies'  High  School,  is  selected  as  showing  how  they  regarded 

mm. 

'*  We  are  grieved  that  you  deprive  us  of  the  advantage  of  your 

fitruction.     We  are  disappointed  that  you  leave  the  sphere  which 

seemed  so  peculiarly  your  own.     We  should  bettor  love  to  see 

ou  continue  to  occupy  the  station  for  which  you  are  so  admirably 

'valificd.     We  are  sure  that  many,  many  voices  from  abroad  will  echo 

"^r  sentiments;  that  many  amongst  your  former  pupils,  who  have 

itnessed  your  faithful  exertions  in  the  cause  of  intellectual  advance- 

ent,  observe   with  feelings  of  regret,   your  abdication  of  the  seat 

liere  you  have  so  long  remained,  surrounded  by  pleasant  associa- 

ons  and  grateful  remembrances. 

You  go  from  us — how  shall  the  mind  know  Jts  liorae,  when  the 
enius  that  identified  it,  has  departed  !  Wo  can  not  forget  you ;  but 
here  you  go,  you  will  not  be  reminded  of  us  by  everything  about 
ou.  May  we  ask  you  then  to  take  this  siinf)le  j)iece  of  plate,  that 
lie  sight  of  it  may  bring  before  your  mind's  eye,  those  whom  you 
ow  leave,  whose  kindest  wishes  for  your  hai)jjiness,  whose  deepest 
aterest  in  your  prosperity,  will  ever  be  with  you." 

While  Mr.  Bailey's  time  and  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  by  the 

uties  of  his  profession,  yet  ho  was  by  no  means,  the  mere  pedagogue. 

is  mind  was  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  in  its  aims;  his  indus- 

ry,  untiring;  and  his  public  spirit  led  him  to  accept  many  positions 

hich  were  no  sinecures.     In  1830,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to 

raft  the  constitution  for  the  permanent  organization  of  the  American 

nstitute  of  Instruction  ;*  and  he   held  various  ofiices  in  that  body, 

"^vhich  involved  a  large  amount  of  labor  and   correspondence.     lie 

"^«ras  also  appointed  on  committees  to  publish  volumes  of  the  Lectures 

delivered  before  the  Institute,  and  to  arrange  the  programmes  of  the 

^neetings  when  held  in  Boston — which  duties  must  have  encroached 

considerably  on  his  time.     lie  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of 

»  *  See  Barnard's  ^'American  Journal  qf  Education,"  Vul.  U.,  p.  2L 
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Boston  for  several  years ;  and  was  also  a  Director  of  the  House  of  Re- 
formation, in  which  institution  he  always  manifested  a  deep  interest, 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  which,  he  labored  faithfully  and 
judiciously  for  many  years. 

His  literary  productions  during  this  period  were  important,  and 
involved  much  time  and  labor.  He  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  con- 
tributor to  the  columns  of  the  ^ Courier^  then  edited  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Buckingham,  and  to  several  other  papers  and  ])eriodicals.  He 
was  often  called  upon  to  deliver  lectures  before  lyceums,  and  indeed 
was  president  of  the  Boston  Lyceum  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Boston  Mechanics*  Institution.  Several  unfinished  works  on  Geome- 
try, Astronomy  and  other  scientific  subjects,  and  copious  Note-books, 
attest  his  industry.  Besides  these,  he  compikd  in  1831,  an  excellent 
selection  of  reading  lessons,  well  known  for  many  years,  as  "TAc 
Young  Ladies*  Class  Book^  This  was  followed  by  '^^'BakexotlVi 
Philosophical  Conversations^*  an  English  treatise  on  Philosophy, 
written  in  a  familiar  style,  which  he  revised,  and  adapted  for  use  in 
American  schools.  But  the  work  which  most  bears  his  peculiar 
stamp  as  author,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  ^'Baile^^s  Algebra^* 
published  first  in  1833,  and  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  young 
ladies — though  it  has  also  been  extensively  used  as  a  text-book  for 
boys.  It  was  the  first  work  on  the  science  that  pretended  to  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  beginners,  and  its  popularity  was  such,  that 
it  continued  to  be  used  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  more  modem 
treatises  that  were  constaiitly  issued  from  the  press.  So  much  so  that 
its  publishers  have  recently  had  it  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  in 
order  to  ada})t  it  more  fully  to  the  wants  of  schools  of  the  present 
day. 

It  will  be  asked,  "How  was  Mr.  Bailey  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  ?"  By  simple,  unremitting  industry,  and  method  in  all  his 
operations.  He  rose  very  early,  sometimes  at  three  and  often  at  four 
o'clock,  and  studied  before  breakfast.  Though  very  hospitable,  he 
did  not  mingle  much  in  general  society.  His  pleasures  were  simple; 
to  cultivate  his  little  garden,  bowl  for  a  few  hours  with  somo  of  his 
chosen  friends,  take  a  ride  with  his  family  in  the  beautiful  environs 
of  Boston,  these  he  enjoyed  keenly,  and  entered  into  with  all  his 
heart.  His  health  was  almost  uniformly  good  ;  he  was  never  troubled 
with  dyspepsia  and  headache,  these  banes  of  the  school -room.  And 
when  even  his  strength  and  power  of  endurance  flagged  at  tlie  cud 
of  the  year's  work,  a  run  into  the  country  in  the  summer  vacation,  or 
a  few  weeks'  gunning  on  the  marshes  of  Cape  Cod,  would  soon  restore 
his  wonted  vigor.     His  massive  frame,  and   uncommon   stature,  to- 
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ither  with  liis  somewhat  peculiar  style  of  dress,  would  at  once  cause 
m  to  be  siDixled  out  in  a  crowd.  His  features  were  decided  and 
rongly  marked,  and  denoted  power  and  force  of  character;  while 
s  eye  was  expressive  of  a  kind  and  tender  nature.  A  hard  worker 
liile  he  worked,  no  oife  enjoyed  more  the  hour  of  leisure,  a  pleasant 
Ik  with  his  friends,  or  a  merry  romp  with  his  children. 
Thus  happily  and  usefully  the  busy  years  fled  on.  Blessed  with 
^alth  and  prosperity,  almost  idolized  by  his  scholars,  surrounded  by 
circle  of  true  and  noble  hearted  friends,  men  and  women  of  talent 
id  refinement,  happy  in  his  family  and  home — his  cup  of  earthly 
essings  seemed  indeed  to  be  full  and  nmning  over.  But  a  change 
IS  near  at  hand ;  misfortune  overtook  him  suddenly,  and  from  every 
larter ;  so  that  to  use  his  own  expressive  words,  it  needed  not  the 
Burance  of  Holy  Writ  to  convince  him,  "  that  man  is  born  unto 
3uble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward." 

The  crisis  of  1837  is  doubtless  Well  remembered.     Mr.  Bailey  suf- 
red  heavy  losses  in  the  general  panic  and  pressure  from  the  failure 

those  who  owed  him,  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  from  the 
thdrawal  of  patronage  from  his  school.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
'prived  of  the  income  of  his  books,  through  the  failure  of  his  pub- 
hers.  His  current  expenses  had  always  been  great;  for  he  had 
waj&  spent  freely  so  long  as  he  had  means,  and  had  been  generous 
most  to  a  fault ;  and  the  crash  found  him  with  his  resources  crip- 
ed,  and  totally  unprepared  to  meet  the  storm. 
In  this  emergency  he  acted  promptly  and  decidedly.  He  at  once 
oke  up  his  establishment  in  Boston,  disposing  of  every  superfluous 
tide,  including  even  the  greater  part  of  his  large  and  valuable 
)rary,  and  determined  to  relinquish  his  connection  with  the  Young 
idies'  High  School,  and  to  open  a  private  school  for  boys  in  the 
lontry.  But  his  troubles  had  not  reached  their  climax.  The  gen- 
sman  who  purchased  the  good-will  and  fixtures  of  the  school,  died 
tddenly  of  brain  fever,  after  the  papers  had  been  signed  and  before 
e  first  payment  was  made,  leaving  his  estate  utterly  insolvent.  Mr. 
Alley  was  almost  ruined  by  this  event ;  yet  he  was  not  crushed  by 
,  as  a  weaker  nature  might  have  been.  His  warmest  sympathy  as  a 
an  and  a  Christian  was  at  once  excited  for  the  family  thus  suddenly 
odered  desolate ;  and  he  endeavored  as  much  as  passible  to  arrange 
atters  for  their  benefit,  and  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  word  of  re- 
roach  in  reference  to  the  whole  matter. 

Having  settled  up  his  affairs  as  well  as  possible,  Mr.  Bjiiley  opened 
18  school  for  boys  in  the  following  summer  at  Roxbury,  feeling  that 
e  was  indeed  a  poor  man  and  had  the  world  to  begin  over  again,  but 
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going  to  work  with  a  brave  heart  and  a  cheerful  spirit  The  school 
was  intended  to  be  select  and  of  a  high  character,  and  the  nunaber 
was  limited  to  twenty,  all  of  whom  were  engaged  to  enter  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Should  this  sketch  come  to  the  notice  of  any  of 
those  who  then  had  the  privilege  of  being  his  pupils,  they  will 
readily  recall  the  delightful  relations  subsisting  between  him  and 
them.  At  once  friend  and  teacher,  they  not  only  sought  his  counsel 
in  their  studies,  but  in  all  their  sports  and  amusements.  No  expedi- 
tion was  quite  complete  without  his  presence.  They  loved  him  as  a 
father,  and  their  grief  at  his  death  was  deep  and  uncontrollable. 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  he  removed  to  Lynn,  and  rented  the  estate, 
then  known  as  "  Lynn  Mineral  Spring" — but  now  as  the  elegant  seat 
of  Hon.  Richard  Fay — "  Lin  mere."     In  this  charming  spot,  he  seemed 
to  breathe  a  freer  life  and  air.     The  wild  and  romantic  scenery  on 
the  shores  of  that  beautiful  pond,  might  well  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
lover  of  nature,  while  his  tasteful' hand  found  abundant  and  pleasing 
occupation  in  arranging  the  grounds,  and  bringing  order  out  of  con- 
fusion.    Never  had  he  seemed  so  perfectly  happy,  never  did  life  seem 
to  open  such  noble  aims.     He  was  content  to  live  simply  and  to  wor 
hard,  that  he  might  thus  be  enabled  to  discharge  every  obligation  h 
had  incurred ;  and  a  long,  happy,  and  useful  career  seemed  openin 
bright  before  him.     But  the  end  was  drawing  nigh. 

One  sultry  afternoon  in  raid-summer — Friday,  July  2Cth, — comin 
hastily  into  the  house,  he  stepped  on  a  large  nail  with  such  force,  thai 
it  ran  its  whole  length  through  his  boot  into  his  foot.     Entering  th 
house,  he  drew  it  out  with  some  effort,  and  handing  it  to  his  wife 
Baid,  "  lay  that  away,  there  may  be  a  sad  tale  to  tell  of  it."     It  is 
little  singular  that  he  had  always  had  a  peculiar  dread,  almost  an  in 
sUnctive  horror  of  the  lock-jaw.     With  this  feeling,  no  time  was  los 
in  applying  the  proper  remedies,  and  in  consulting  the  best  medical 
advice  at  hand.     He  also  consulted  Dr.  Hay  ward  of  Boston,  formerl^r*^ 
his  family  physician,  and  nothing  that  could  be  done,  was  neglected  "^ 
though  after  a  few  days,  the  pain  and  inflammation  had  so  much  sub — ' 
sided,  that  it  was  hoped  by  his  family  that  their  apprehensions  of 
danger  were  groundless. 

On  Saturday,  the  ninth  day  after  the  accident,  the  summer  vacA-' 
tion  commenced,  and  most  of  his  scholars  departed  for  home.  H^ 
took  leave  of  them  pleasantly  and  cheerfully,  giving  each  a  kind 
word,  and  then  sat  at  his  desk  the  rest  of  the  morning  busily  engaged 
in  writing.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  he  was  occupied  in  arranjEr" 
ing  his  papers,  and  leaving  directions  for  the  guidance  of  his  family" 
in  case  of  his  death.     At  dinner  he  appeared  composed  and  cal 
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id  cheerful  as  usual,  but  it  was  noticed  he  did  not  eat.  To  the 
ixious  inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  he  acknowledged,  slowly  and 
Juctantly,  as  if  unwilling  to  give  pain,  that  he  did  have  "a  sort  of 
^htness  about  his  jaws,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  fancy."  Who  can 
cture  the  horror  and  dismay  of  that  moment  ?  A  physician  was 
imediately  sent  for,  and  powerful  remedies  applied.  The  hope  was 
ill  cherished  that  he  might  escape,  but  in  the  night,  he  was  seized 
ith  severe  pain  and  stricture  across  his  chest,  and  much  against  his 
ill,  his  wife  insisted  on  rousing  the  family  and  again  sending  for  Dr. 
eirsou  of  Salem.  Ue  insisted  on  dressing  and  coming  down  stairs, 
it  seemed  too  much  like  being  sick  to  stay  up  stairs.**  Almost 
ways  in  vigorous  health,  he  hardly  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Tie  ;  and  now  as  he  sat  conversing  on  various  interesting  subjects, 
ore  thoughtful  of  others  than  of  himself,  it  was  hard  for  those 
ound,  to  realize  his  danger.;  but  he  did  fully  and  completely.  In 
e  same  composed  way  ho  met  his  physician,  apologizing  for  the 
ouble  he  had  put  him  to,  in  calling  him  up  at  midnight.  It  was 
terwards  told  how  calmly  he  had  inquired  into  the  probable  effect 
'  an  amputation,  and  how  with  equal  calmness  he  received  the  an- 
rer,  **Too  late.*'  At  three  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  only  twenty- 
ur  hours  before  his  death,  he  walked  slowly  up  stairs  with  the 
Aistance  of  his  cane — never,  alas  I  to  descend  alive. 

The  next  day  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  Sabbath.  Gay  flowers 
ere  blooming,  and  sweet  birds  were  singing,  each  noted  in  turn  by 
le  sick  man.  Powerful  opiates  had  been  administered  to  relieve  the 
ftin,  but  in  vain.  He  was  able,  however,  to  swallow  liquids  through 
ie  day ;  though  when  one  of  his  little  children  anxiously  asked  him 

his  jaws  had  locked  any  more,  he  seemed  to  brace  himself  up  and 
erve  himself  to  answer,  "  I  think  they  are ;  it  comes  on  slow  but 
*ry  sure.*'  The  most  skillful  physicians  were  summoned ;  anxious 
lends  and  relatives  gathered  to  the  house  of  sorrow.  To  each,  in 
ie  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  of  pain  which  grew  more  and  more 
»vere,  he  addressed  a  kindly  word,  sending  flowers  to  one,  and  mes- 
iges  of  affection  to  another.  In  the  presence  of  his  family  he  was 
aim,  but  in  their  absence,  his  anxiety  for  their  fate,  thus  left  alone  in 
be  world,  was  uncontrollable — "Oh  God!"  he  cried,  ''what  tnll 
ecome  of  my  poor  wife  and  children?" 

And  80  the  weary  day  wore  on.  As  the  sun  set,  he  seemed 
Irowsy,  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  him  to  take  his  medicine.  It  was  but 
he  precursor  of  the  last,  long  sleep.  The  disease  mercifully  went  to 
he  brain  rather  than  to  the  spine,  as  had  been  feared,  and  there  the 
ttroDg  man  lay  in  an  unconscious  stupor,  breathing  out  his  rich  life 
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in  deep  groans  of  agony.  That  ear  which  had  ever  been  open  to  the 
voice  of  suffering,  was  now  deaf  to  the  cries  and  entreaties  of  his 
loved  ones  to  give  them  one  last  word,  one  last  sign.  The  life  was 
slowly  ebbing  from  the  stout,  loving  heart, — 

**  And  when  the  son  in  all  his  state, 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies ; 
lie  passed  through  Glory^s  Morning  gate, 

And  walked  in  Paradise." 

Of  Mr.  Bailey's  character  as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher,  others  will  be 
allowed  to  speak.  As  a  husband  and  a  father,  who  can  tell  his  worth! 
To  that  family  of  five  young  children,  the  memory  of  their  dea^ 
father,  of  his  wishes  and  hopes,  of  his  words  and  instruction — ht 
been  as  fresh  and  binding,  and  more  sacred  than  that  of  many 
living  parent.  And  in  all  the  blessings  of  their  after  life,  they  havQ 
ever  felt  that  tlieir  richest  inheritance  has  been  to  call  themselves  /*i- 
children.  Ilis  wife  too,  having  lost  the  strong  arm  she  had  hithert* 
leaned  upon,  nobly  discharged  the  double  duty  now  devolving  on  her 
and  bent  every  energy  and  devoted  all  her  strength  to  the  task 
rearing  these  children,  as  he  would  have  them  reared. 

His  friends  were  deeply  stirred  by  his  death.     During  his  long 
dence  in  Boston,  his  uniform  courtesy  and  dignity  of  bearing,  and  1 
kind  and  unaffected  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others,  had  won  hi 
many  friends,  from  every  walk  in  life.     After  the  first  shock  of  gri- 
these  true  friends  began  to  inquire  into  the  best  way  of  showing  th 
love  and  regard  for  the  memory  of  him  whd  was  gone.     And  th 
most  liberally  and  wisely  decided  to  subscribe  a  sufficient  sum  to  fi 
the  copy-rights  of  the  books  which  he  had  [lublished,  from  the 
cumbrances  upon   them,  and  thus  secure  a  sure  provision  for 
education  of  his  children. 

Those  who  so  long  had  sat  under  his  watch-care  and  instructi 
heard  of  his  sudden  and  most  unlocked  for  death  with  sorrow  and 
may.     But  one  voice  went  up  from  among  them,  that  of  angu 
mingled  with  sympathy.     The   following  lines,  being  a  portion  o 
poem  on  his  death  by  one  of  his  pupils,  may  not  be  inappropriate 
unacceptable ; — 

"  Not  I  alone  deplore  thy  hapless  fate. 
Thou  good  and  gifted,  generous  and  great ! 
She,  that  sad  mourner  by  thy  silent  bier. 
Shedding  in  speechless  grief,  the  frequent  tear ; 
And  they,  whose  names  dwelt  latest  on  thy  tongue, 
0*er  whom  a  father^s  shield  of  love  was  flung,-— 
Their  depth  of  woe  His  might  alone  can  scan 
'  \Vho0e  eye  beams  love,  whose  voice  **  speaks  peace  *'  to  man* 
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Rett  ihee  in  peaoe !  thou  tired  and  trusty  friend  1 

Shall  we  in  hopeless  grief  around  thee  bend  T 

Ol\  have  thy  smiles  the  sorrowing  heart  made  glad, 

Thy  presence  cheered  the  doubting  and  the  sad. 

In  many  a  heart  thy  monument  is  reared, 

Whose  grateful  thoughts  record  thy  name  revered, 

Each  princely  deed  though  done  in  secrecy, 

Shall  rise  to  heaven,  and  thy  memorial  be. 

Thy  soul  shall  enter  its  immortal  rest, — 

Home  of  the  weary — guerdon  of  the  blest !" 

Many  obituary  notices  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  from 
which  the  following  is  selected  from  the  ^^Salem  Oazette^  August 
18th,  1839.     What  friend  wrote  it,  is  not  known  to  his  family. 

••So  many  tender  and  aflfecting  recollections  crowd  upon  the  mind, 
in  contemplating  the  sudden  close  of  a  life  of  such  varied  usefulness 
and  excellence,  that  words  utterly  fail  to  express  the  overwhelming 
grief  which  has  been  brought  into  his  own  family,  the  deep  sorrow 
which  will  be  felt  by  so  many  other  families  of  which  he  was  the 
honored  aud  beloved  friend,  or  the  strong  feeling  of  sadness  and 
sympathy  which  his  death  will  occasion  in  the  community  of  which 
he  was  so  long  a  valued  citizen. 

Of  Mr.  Bailey's  scientific  and  literary  attainments — of  his  high 
reputation  as  an  instructor,  of  the  untiring  industry  which  led  him  to 
occupy  the  intervals  of  responsible  and  exhausting  professional  duty 
in  the  preparation  of  many  valuable  works  in  science  uud  literature, 
of  the  energy  and  fidelity  with  which  for  several  years  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  city  government  of  Boston,  of  his 
various  usefulness  in  his  relations  to  society,  we  have  not  time  or  in- 
clination now  to  speak.  They  are  well  known  to  that  community  of 
which  he  was  so  long  a  member. 

But  it  is  of  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  it  is  of  the  qualities  that  make 
the  true  man,  which  he  so  eminently  possessed,  on  which  we  would 
for  a  moment,  dwell. 

Mr.  Bailey  had  a  noble  soul,  a  soul  which  disdained  everything 
mean  and  base,  and  which  had  an  instinctive  admiration  for  every- 
thing elevated  and  excellent.  He  had  a  strong  love  of  honesty  and 
truth.  Sincerity  and  frankness  characterized  his  whole  intercourse 
with  others.  He  carried  his  heart  in  his  hand.  He  was  not  willing 
that  anybody  should  take  him  for  better  or  wiser  than  he  actually 
was.  He  possessed  an  ardent  temperament,  but  it  was  united  with  a 
spirit  of  feminine  gentleness.  He  entered  with  zeal  and  animation 
into  every  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men,  but  he  never  gave 
way  to  any  popular  impulse,  or  thought  any  plan  or  project  a  useful 
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one  simply  because  it  happened  to  be  fashionable.  His  constitutional 
ardor,  his  benevolent  feelings,  his  gentle  temper,  united  with  his 
vivacity  and  playful  wit,  rendered  him  the  delight  of  the  social  circle. 
Benignity  sat  upon  his  countenance.  He  was  liberal,  almost  to  a 
fault.  He  never  thought  of  himself,  when  he  could  serve  another  by 
self-forgetful ness  or  self-denial.  He  professed  a  firm  belief  in  Unita- 
rian Christianity,  and  his  practice  attested  tile  sincerity  of  bis  profes- 
sion. What  he  was,  in  short,  as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother,  and 
a  friend,  those  best  can  tell,  who  feel  that  their  loss  in  these  relations, 
is  irreparable. 

This  may  seem  excessive  eulogiura  to  those  who  did  not  know  the 
man.    But  it  is  the  heart-felt  tribute  of  one  who  was  the  friend  of 
his  youth,  and  who  has  watched  with  the  interest  of  a  friend,  his  on- 
ward career  of  goodness  and  usefulness.     Its  fidelity  will  be  attested 
by  the  voice  of  that  community  of  which  he  was  a  citizen,  and  by 
the  thousands  of  young  hearts  who  will  tearfully  acknowledge  that;^ 
they  owe  to  him    their   highest   intellectual   attainments   and  thf=p 
development  of  the  best  principles  and  feelings  that  make  up  theinr 
character.*' 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  close  this  too  imperfect  sketch  of  s 
useful  a  life,  by  the  testimony  of  three  of  his  near  and  dear  friends, 
each  of  whom  was  situated  in  circumstances  peculiarly  favorable,  fos 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character  as  seen  from  dififerenr 
stand-points. 

The  first  is  from  his  pastor  and  beloved  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Pier 
pont;  who  knew  him  long  and  well,  under  every  varying  circum- 
stance of  life.  He  writes  as  follows,  under  the  date  of  Augus 
14th,  1859. 

"  When  I  say  that  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  member  of  my  family  six  o' 
seven  years ;  that  in  all  that  time,  he  had  his  seat  at  the  table  nex 
to  me,  on  my  nght  hand ;  that  I  thus  ^*  wintered  him  and  8ummere<^ 
him  ;"  that  for  a  part,  at  least,  of  that  time,  some  of  my  cliildrear 
were  under  his  instruction ;  and  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Sch 
Committee  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  service  of  tlie  city,  first  as  m 
ter  of  the  Franklin  School,  and  afterwards  as  the  first  and  only  pri 
cipal  of  the  High  School  for  girls,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
had  opportunities  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  his  character. 

The  routine  of  a  public  teacher's  professional  duties,  presents  b 
few  salient  points  for  his  biographer.     Yet  I  think  that  there  is 
vocation  in  society  that  affords  a  more  trying  field  of  labor,  or  a  be 
one  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  for  the  improv< 
ment  of  the  whole  character  of 'the  individual,  than  that  of  a  teach — 
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»f  a  large  common  school.  And,  taking  into  view  bis  fidelity  to  his 
rusty  his  full  acciuaintance  with  the  matters  to  be  taught,  his  entire 
elf-control  under  exciting  circumstances,  his  perfect  impartiality  in 
ie  administration  of  law,  the  facility,  and  the  wonderful  felicity  with 
vhich  he  secured  the  attachment  and  unqualified  confidence  of  his 
>upil9,  the  invincible  patience  with  which  he  treated  either,  willfulness 
w  dullness  in  the  objects  of  his  care ;  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
idjusted  discipline  to  character,  when  discipline  must  be  administered, 
n  one  word,  when  I  consider  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  the  making 
ip  of  the  perfect  teacher,  I  think  that  Ebenezer  Bailey  was  the 
iearest  perfect  teacher  tliat  I  have  ever  known.  More  exciting  to  me 
iian  to  witness  a  trial  of  two  generous  steeds,  with  all  the  blood  of 
ill  the  Morgans  in  their  veins,  was  it  to  see,  as  I  have  seen,  in  the 
[ligb  School  for  girls,  even  in  moments  of  "recess,*'  two  of  those 
prls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  stand  up  side  by  side,  before 
Jie  great  blackboard,  and  "  merely  for  the  fun  of  it,"  with  the  same 
ilgebraical  problem  in  hand,  race  "  neck  and  neck  "  down  tlie  board, 
:o  see  which  should  reach  the  answer  first  1  No  one,  I  think,  could 
mtness  that  spectacle  "  in  play-time  "  without  coming  to  the  conclu- 
lion  that  the  genius  loci — the  spirit  that  presided  over  that  school, 
pras  not  one  that  haunted  every  academic  grove. 

And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  So  popular  did  that  school  be- 
come, so  strongly  had  it  taken  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  people 
while  yet  in  its  infancy,  such  a  perfect  furore  had  it  excited  at  the 
Lime  when  the  first  class  that  entered  it  was  to  take  leave  of  4t,  that, 
as  was  supposed,  the  jealousy  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  city  was 
awakened — **  tantane  animis  calestibus  ira  /" — the  knowledge  that^ 
Bt  the  public  expense,  the  daughters  of  plebeians  could  secure  a  higher 
education  than  those  of  the  patricians  could,  at  whatever  cost,  was 
fatal  to  the  school  itself.  One  High  School  for  girls  could  not  con- 
tain all  that  were  eager  to  press  into  it.  Even  could  ten  Master 
Baileys  be  found,  ten  High  Schools  would  not  be  sustained  by  those 
by  whom  the  public  burdens  were  principally  borne,  and  because  not 
enough  could  be  done  in  this  line,  to  meet  the  public  demand,  it  was 
determined  to  do  nothing  at  all  1  The  school  was  discontinued.  The 
enterprise  of  a  High  School  for  girls  in  Boston  became  a  failure  by 
reason  of  its  triumphant  success  1 

I  never  recall  the  image  of  Mr.  Bailey,  but  with  a  melancholy 
pleasure.  Like  Ossian's  "  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,*'  the 
thought  of  him  is  always  pleasant,  but  mournful  to  the  soul.  In  all 
the  years  during  which  we  sat  side  by  side  at  my  table,  I  never  saw 
In  him  a  little  thing.     Large,  generous,  manly,  in  all  his  views  and 
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ways,  he  always  commanded  my  respect  for  him  as  a  roan,  and  m] 
affection  for  him  as  a  friend.  During  all  that  time,  I  think  I  may  sa; 
with  literal  truth,  never  an  unkind  word  passed  between  him  and  an; 
one  member  of  my  family.  He  had  a  merry  wit  and  knew  how  t 
give  and  take  a  **joke,*'  but  never  gave  or  took  offense.  We  a 
loved  him.  We  loved  him  after  he  left  our  family,  and  began  t 
Duild  up  his  own.  We  all  felt,  and  deeply  deplored  his  too  earl 
death.  "  Too  early  ?" — No.  He  "  who  doeth  all  things  well "  nev€ 
sends  his  angel,  Death,  to  call  any  one  of  his  children  home  U 
early.  *The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart;  an 
merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  considering  that  the  righteous  ai 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.' " 

The  following  is  from  a  lady,  for  several  years  associated  with  M 
Bailey  in  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School,  of  rare  talents,  and  know 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  her  philanthropic  labors,  and  h< 
literary  efforts.  Educated  in  England,  and  spending  a  great  portio 
of  her  subsequent  life  on  the  continent,  her  views  possess  a  doubl 
value,  as  being  the  conclusions  of  a  large  and  liberal  mind,  and  i 
also  showing  the  strong  and  lasting  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Baile 
over  those  with  whom  he  was  once  brought  in  contact.  Writin 
under  the  date  of  September  1st,  1859,  she  says: — 

^*  My  mind  is  profoundly  stirred  by  the  information  that  a  memo 
of  Mr.  Bailey  is  about  being  prepared.  No  one  will  read  it  with 
deeper  interest  than  myself^  for  no  one  more  truly  appreciated  h 
educational  influence,  or  has  been  more  greatly  benefited  by  it.  Thi 
wonderfully  influential  faculty  was  in  him  a  thing  apart  and  nnlik 
any  power  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  in  another.  It  combined  all  th 
quahfications  that  go  to  make  up  the  high  military  genius.  It  wf 
at  once  exact  and  enthusiastic;  scientific  and  imaginative.  Withoi 
ever  having  pronounced  the  words,  *  Woman's  Rights.* — he  laid  th 
foundations  of  the  broadest  and  truest  woman's  rijsfhts,  for  New  Enj 
land.  The  contest  he  maintained  with  thI  mayor  of  Boston,  i 
behalf  of  the  daughters  of  Boston,  and  the  manner  in  which  h 
asserted  their  right  to  a  high  public  instruction,  did  a  work  whic 
will  never  die  out  in  New  England,  but  which  will  be  communicUte 
with  unceasing  power  from  age  to  age. 

I  remember  many  of  his  judgments  given  in  the  spirit  of  an  o\ 
server  of  the  nicest  qualifications  both  philosophical  and  physiologi 
cal,  and  in  the  happiest  popular  manner.  It  was  always  his  way  t 
settle  a  question,  rather  than  debate  it.  Of  the  comparati%'e  powei 
of  girls  and  boys  as  students,  of  which  he  was  so  amply  qualified  t 
judge  by  his  great  experience  in  teaching  both,  he  said,  *  girls  bei 
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'^oys  of  the  same  nge,  at  tlie  same  literary  and  mathematical  studies, 
^ut  they  cry  over  them  more."  This  remark  covers  the  whole  ground 
^f  difference  of  organization. 

I  should  never  be  weary  of  telling  of  his  unequaled  method,  by 
^vhich,  as  a  general  reviewing  and  employing  an  army,  ho  could  deal 
^vith  hundreds  like  one— of  his  in4>J"ng  sympathy,  of  his  skill  in 
imparting  instruction,  of  his  bounty  in  gratuitously  bestowing  it  on 
"the  deserving.  Ht  knew  of  no  infantine  or  feminine  road  to  learn- 
ing, any  more  than  a  royal  one ;  and  that  unconsciousness  has  been  a 
l)le8sing  to  thousands  of  the  New  England  youth  of  both  sexes,  whom 
lie  knew  how  to  stimulate  and  inspire  with  his  own  profound  sense  of 
realities,  and  hatred  of  pretence,  cant,  and  sentimentalisin. 

May  the  time  soon  come,  when  such  men  may  look  to  the  presi- 
<ienoy  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  kindred  institutions,  as  the  natural 
reward  of  their  educational  labors  and  the  natural  field  for  ever- 
"renewed  exertions.  Happy  indeed,  would  be  that  literary  insti- 
tution, that  could  secure  the  services  of  such  a  man  as  Ebenezer 
Bailey!" 

We  will  conclu<ie  with  tlie  letter  before  alluded  to,  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge.  This  letter  is  dated  March  27th, 
1861,  and  will  be  especially  appreciated  by  those  who  know  Mr. 
I>odge's  cool,  clear  judgment  and  keenness  of  discernment.  The 
analysis  which  he  gives  of  Mr.  Bailey's  character  and  mental  habits, 
^s  peculiarly  valuable,  and  will  be  acknowledged  by  his  friends  to  be 
a   tribute  to  his  memory  no  less  just,  than  grateful. 

'*  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  late  Ebenezer  Bailey,  commenced 
Somewhere  about  the  year  1820,  when  he  was  teaching  in  Newbury- 
|K>rt.  His  success  here  was  s^x^^  flattering,  and  he  soon  received  an 
appointment  as  head-master  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  Bos- 
ton. He  at  once  entered  on  his  duties  in  this  new  position,  and 
taught  there  with  gr§at  and  increasing  success  for  several  years. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  High  School  for  girls 
in  that  city,  an  institution  that  owed  its  establishment  mainly  to  bis 
ad\K>cacy  of  it  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 

Under  his  management,  the  experiment — for  it  was  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  in  New  England — became  a  suc^^ss,  and  the 
daughters  of  the  humblest  citizen  here  received  at  the  public  expense, 
an  education  as  thorough  and  as  valuable,  as  could  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained only  at  great  cost,  and  by  a  favored  few.  But  this  did  not 
avail  to  save  the  school  from  an  untimely  end ;  indeed  it  was  per- 
haps the  chief  cause  of  its  destruction.  Mr.  Bailey  always  main- 
tained that  this  was  accomplished  by  the  influence  of  Josiah  QuincY 
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Sen.,  who  was  tlien  mayor  of  Boston,  and  publicly  proclaimed  thin 
conviction  in  a  pamphlet  of  marked  ability,  in  which  he  sharply  re- 
viewed mayor  Quincy's  proceedings. 

On  resiorning  hia  position  as  head  master  of  the  High  School  for 
girls,  he  immediately  opened  a  private  school  for  young  ladies  in 
Boston.  To  rehearse  the  history  of  the  *  Young  Ladies'  Iligh  School' 
would  be  to  toll  the  early  history  of  many  of  the  finest  minds  that 
have  graced  our  New  England  homes  or  adorned  her  literature,  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  in  schools  as  in  every  thing  else, 
*  the  fashion  thereof  passcth  away,'  and  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  general  stagnation  of  business  during  the  great  panic  of 
1837,  led  him  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  gi-eeneat  laurels,  and  of  so 
many  pleasant  associations,  and  to  open  a  home  boarding  school  for 
boys  in  a  retired  and  romantic  spot,  then  known  as  the  '  Mineral 
Spring,'  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  great  change  of  life  in  Mr.  Bailey,  was  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  that  had  now  overtaken  him.  His  school 
had  been  carried  on  in  a  style  regardless  of  expense;  the  best 
teachers,  the  best  equipments,  the  best  of  every  thing  needed  for  its 
success,  were  always  procured,  if  possible.  His  own  style  of  hving 
too,  had  been  on  the  most  liberal  scale ;  for  one  of  his  means,  he 
lived  like  a  prince,  not,  however,  for  his  own  selfish  enjoyment  Large 
and  extravagant  entertainments  were  positively  distasteful  to  him, 
but  his  every-day  hospitality  was  unbounded.  His  house,  his  table, 
his  books,  and  his  purse  were  always  open  to  his  friends,  and  no  man 
had  warmer  or  truer  friends.  So,  finding  himself  unable  to  keep  up 
the  expense  of  a  city  home  according  to  his  ideal,  he  withdrew  to  tl»e 
simpler  life  of  the  country. 

Hardly,  however,  had  his  new  career  opened  before  him,  when  he 
was  suddenly  stricken  down  with  that  dreadful  disease,  the  lockjaw. 
I  was  with  him  during  the  last  sad  days  of  his  |^e.  He  knew  the  peril 
he  was  in  and  took  all  known  precautions,  under  the  best  of  medical 
advice  and  skill,  to  escape  it.  But  all  in  vain — the  strong  man  bowed 
before  the  fell  destroyer.  During  the  intervals  of  paroxysms  of  p^iin, 
he  was  calm,  resigned,  and  even  cheerful.  On  observing  to  him  the 
mysterious  nature  of  his  disease,  a  mere  incision  of  the  nerves  by  a 
nail — and  the  whole  system  deranged,  *I  was  just  thinking'  be 
replied,  *  of  those  beautiful  lines  of  Dr.  Watts,' 

*  Strange  that  a  hnrp  of  a  thousand  strings, 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long  I' 

He  then  spoke  of  his  approaching  death  with  the  same  calmness— 
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spoke  of  it,  and  of  Lis  happy  faraily  so  soon  to  be  bereav».*cl.  Never 
was  a  tenderer  husband  and  father,  and  to  leave  his  wife  with  shattered 
health,  those  five  little  children  needing  more  than  a  mother's  care — 
this  was  the  bitterest  drop  in  his  cup  of  agony — which  absorbed  all 
the  rest.  On  assuring  him  that  I  would  endeavor  to  be  to  them  a 
father  and  a  protector,  he  grasped  me  firmly  by  the  hand  saying, 
*  Thjsn  I  can  die  in  peace.'  And  so  this  friend  of  his  race,  this  man 
of  letters  and  of  wisdom,  this  illustrious  teacher  of  the  youth  of  his 
time,  passed  away  from  earth ;  but  the  good  that  he  did,  lives  after 
him,  and  will  yet  live  through  many  generations. 

To  me  his  memory  is  as  fresh  as  if  were  but  yesterday  he  was 
here.     His  noble  form,  his  commanding  stature,  his  broad,  manly 
chest ;  his  strongly  marked  features,  seem  yet  present  before  me.     I 
hear  his  sonorous  voice,  his  well-articulated  words,  his  cheerful  and 
contagious  laugh,  so  heaj'ty  ani  spirit-stirring.     I  listen  to  the  anec- 
dote he  relates  with  such  spirit  and  interest  to  illustrate  some  point  in 
our  conversation.     I  hear  his  clear  and  simple  explanation  of  some 
scientific  fact  or  law  of  nature.     For  the  study  of  these,  he  had  a 
great   passion.      Astronomy,   chemistry,    botany   and    the    natural 
sciences  generally,   were    known  to    him,  not   as   a  dry  series   of 
Dames  and  formulas,  but  as  practical  truths  to  be  applied  to  every  day 
life. 

As  a  scholar  his  learning  was  varied,  extensive  and  thorough. 
Always  a  student,  he  scorned  to  pretend  to  knowledge  which  he  did 
Hot  possess.  Least  of  all  did  lie  make  a  parade  of  his  learning.  In 
pure  mathematics  he  was  eminently  an  adept  As  a  poet,  he  held  no 
Hiean  rank,  even  in  New  England.  His  ear  was  quick  to  detect  an 
©rror  of  rhythm,  or  a  word  mispronounced.  His  sense  of  grammatical 
Construction  was  as  unerring  as  an  instinct.  Indeed,  if  he  had  one 
ftivorite  study  more  than  another,  it  was  philology.  His  library  pos- 
B^ssed  a  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  standard  authorities  on  the 
"Use  of  language ;  and  his  critical  eye  and  taste  filled  the  margins  of 
tbe  books  he  read  with  notes  and  queries.  His  literary  taste  was  nice 
and  discriminating,  cultivated  by  long  and  patient  discipline,  and  re- 
txiarkably  free  from  all  capriciousness.  His  style  of  writing  was  clear 
and  simple,  yet  always  fresh  and  vigorous;  and  had  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature,  he  would  have  been  as  widely  known  as  an  author, 
as  he  now  is  as  a  teacher.  In  this  respect,  I  can  not  speak  of  his 
character  from  personal  knowledge.  The  illustrations  of  his  success 
are  to  be  found  in  the  hundreds  of  young  persons  educated  by  him, 
and  living  witnesses  of  his  power  over  the  mind  and  the  heart.  I  am 
persuaded  that  not  one  of  these  would  fail  to  bear  testimony  to  hid 
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faithful,  devoted,  and  enthusiastic  endeavors  to  promote  their  growth 
in  knowledge  and  in  virtue. 

But  it  is  as  a  man  and  a  friend,  as  a  companion  in  social  intercourse, 
that  I  would  essay  to  present  him  to  the  teachers  of  the  present  day. 
I  knew  him  intimately  for  twenty  years ;  most  of  that  time  I  was  with 
him  more  or  less,  and  for  the  remainder  was  in  frequent  correspond- 
ence with  him.  1  never  knew  a  man  so  uniformly  cheerful,  often 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  so  kind  and  attentive  to  the 
feelings  and  the  happiness  of  others.  Full  of  interesting  knowledge, 
with  a  never- failing  vein  of  wit  and  vivacity,  he  at  once  charmed  and 
instructed.  And  he  was  ever  ready  himself  to  listen  to  others,  and 
be  instructed  by  them  in  turn.  He  never  carried  the  schoolmaster 
into  the  private  walks  of  life,  but  entered  warmly  and  appreciatingly 
into  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  imparted  fresh  interest  to  their  discus- 
sion. So  genial  his  disposition — so  open-hearted  and  free  from 
deceit — he  was  the  very  soul  of  honor  and  honesty  in  his  dealings 
with  others.  He  commanded  their  respect,  and  enjoyed  their  confi- 
dence, while  he  received  their  most  devoted  and  heart-felt  affection. 
In  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  I  never  knew  him  to  give  way  to  on- 
becoming  anger,  or  to  utter  a  judgment  of  others,  that  he  would  wish 
unsaid.  He  was  deliberate  in  his  words  and  acts  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  His  temper,  though  warm,  was  under  the  most  |)erfect  con- 
trol, even  in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  He  was  tolerant  of  the 
religious  and  political  views  of  others,  however  much  they  might  dif- 
fer from  his  own.  While  a  firm  believer  himself  in  the  liberal  views 
of  Christianity,  he  held  in  high  esteem  the  members  of  all  other 
denominations,  and  in  return  received  their  confidence  and  support 
No  man  had  a  deeper  respect  for  the  Bible  than  he,  or  had  more 
thoroughly  read  and  studied  its  sacred  pages. 

But  I  must  clase  this  brief  sketch,  hardly  drawn  perhaps  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness  to  mark  the  individuality  of  one  with  whom  I  took- 
sweet  counsel  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  and  the  fragrance  of  whoso»i> 
memory  has  followed  me  along  its  subsequent  pathway,  and  will^ 
continue  with  me  to  its  end.** 


T.  REMARKS 


or 
DR.  WILLIAM  E.  CHANNIN6  ON  EDUCATION  AND  TEACDEBS. 


In  1833,  Dr.  Channing  brought  the  aid  of  his  personal  influence  and 
powerful  pen,  to  the  service  of  ihe  teacher.  In  an  article  in  the  Christian 
Examiner,  for  November,  1833.  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
mending the  Annals  of  Education,  and  the  great  subject  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  under  the  editorial  charore  of  William  C.  Woodbridtje,  to  the 
attention  of  the  best  class  of  minds  in  the  community,  the  following  views 
are  presented  as  to  the  importance  of  institutions  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  and  the  true  nature  and  dignity  of  the  office: 

*'  We  are  not  awaro  that  in  this  country  a  single  school  for  teachers  is  supported 
at  the  public  expense.  How  much  would  be  gained,  if  every  state  should  send  ou6 
of  its  most  distinguished  c  tizens  to  examine  the  modes  of  teaching  at  home  and  in 
Europe,  and  should  then  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  seminary  for  the  formation  of 
teachers." 

"  There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul,  character  of  the  child.  No  office  should 
be  r^arded  with  greater  respect.  The  first  minds  in  the  community  should  be 
encouraged  to  assume  it.  Parents  should  do  all  but  impoverish  themselves,  to  in- 
duce such  to  become  the  guardians  and  guides  of  their  children.  To  this  good,  all 
their  show  and  luxury  should  be  sacrificed.  Here  they  should  be  lavish,  whilst 
they  straiten  themselves  in  every  thing  else.  They  should  wear  the  cheapest 
cloUies,  live  on  the  plainest  fooil,  if  they  can  in  no  other  way  secure  to  their  fami- 
lies the  best  instruction.  They  should  have  no  anxiety  to  accumulate  property  for 
their  children,  provided  they  can  place  them  under  influences  which  will  awaken 
their  £u:ulties,  in.spire  them  with  pure  and  high  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear  a 
manly,  useful,  and  honorable  part  in  the  world.  No  language  can  express  the 
cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy,  which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his  in- 
tellect, impoverishes  liis  heart." 

"  We  know  not  how  society  can  be  aided  more  than  by  the  formation  of  a  body 
of  wise  and  efficient  educators.  We  know  not  any  class  which  would  contribute  so 
much  to  the  stability  of  the  state,  and  to  domestic  happiness.  Much  as  we  respect 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  we  believe  that  it  must  yield  in  importance  to  the  office 
of  tr^ning  the  young.  In  truth,  the  ministry  now  accomplishes  little,  for  want  of 
tliat  early  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  by  wliich  alone  a  community  can  be 
prepared  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  to  comprehend  the  instructions  of  the 
pulpit,  to  receive  higher  aud  broader  views  of  duty,  and  to  apply  general  principles 
to  the  diversified  details  of  life.  A  body  of  cultivated  men,  devoted,  with  their 
whole  heartM,  to  the  improvement  of  education,  and  to  the  most  effixjtual  training 
of  the  young,  would  work  a  fundamental  revolution  in  society.  They  would  leaven 
the  community  with  just  principles." 

**  We  maintain  that  higher  ability  is  required  for  the  office  of  an  educator  of  the 
young,  than  for  that  of  a  statesman.  The  highest  ability  is  that  which  penetrate* 
farthest  into  human  nature,  comprehends  the  mind  in  all  its  capacities,  traces  out 
the  laws  of  thoufrht  aud  moral  action,  undersatands  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
and  how  it  may  be  approached,  understands  the  springs,  motives,  applications,  by 
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which  the  child  is  to  bo  roused  to  the  most  vigorous  and  harmonious  action  of  aQ  ita 
iiEiculties,  understands  its  perils,  and  knows  how  to  blend  and  modify  the  influences 
which  outward  circumstances  exert  on  the  youthful  mind.  The  speculations  of 
statesmen  are  shallow,  compared  with  these.  It  is  the  chief  function  of  the  states- 
man to  watch  over  tlie  outward  interests  of  a  people ;  that  of  the  educator  to 
quicken  its  soul.  The  statesman  must  study  and  manage  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  community;  the  educator  must  study  Uie  essential,  the  deepest,  the 
lodiest  principles  of  human  nature.  The  statesman  works  with  coarse  instruments 
for  coai*8e  ends ;  the  educator  is  to  work  by  the  most  refined  influences  on  that  de- 
licate, ethereal  essence — the  immortal  soul." 

•  «••** 

"  One  great  cause  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  teacher  is  now  held,  may 
be  found  in  narrow  views  of  education.  The  multitude  think,  tluit  to  educate  a 
child,  is  to  crowd  into  its  mind  a  given  amount  of  knowledj^e — to  teach  the 
mechanism  of  reading  and  writing — to  l»)ad  tlie  memory  with  words — to  prepare  a 
boy  for  the  routine  of  a  trade.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  think  almost  every 
body  fit  to  teach.  The  true  end  of  education,  is  to  imfuld  and  direct  aright  our 
whole  nature.  Its  office  is  to  call  forth  power  of  every  kind — power  of  thought, 
aflection,  will,  and  outward  a^Hion  ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  con- 
trive ;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  tliem  efficiently  ;  power  to 
govern  oursselves,  and  U)  influence  others  ;  power  to  gain  and  to  spreaii  happiness. 
Keading  is  but  an  instrument ;  education  is  to  teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was 
created,  not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words,  dates,  facts,  but  to  be  active  for  the 
acquisition  of  truth.  Accordingly,  education  should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound  love 
of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  pnxjcsses  of  investigation.  A  sound  logic,  by  which  we 
mean  the  science  or  art  which  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  reasoning  and  evidence, 
in  the  true  methods  of  inquiry,  and  in  tlie  sources  of  false  judgments,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  good  education.  And  yet,  how  little  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of 
the  intellect,  in  the  common  modes  of  training  either  rich  or  jxior.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  young  are  to  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  their  own  teachers — the  dis- 
coverers of  truth — the  interpreters  of  nature — the  framcrs  of  science.  They  are 
to  be  helped  to  help  themselves.  They  should  be  taught  to  observe  and  study  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  to  trace  the  connections  of  events,  to  rise  from  particular 
facts  to  general  principles,  and  then  to  apply  these  in  explaining  new  phenomena. 
Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  intellectual  education,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  should 
be  given  to  all  human  beings  ;  and  with  this,  moral  education  should  gn  hand  in  hand. 
In  proportion  as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he  should  be  taught  how  to  use  it  well — 
how  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  He  should  study  the  world  as  God*s 
World,  and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  conncc^ons  with  his 
fellow-creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity  should  be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his 
studies.  In  teaching  geography,  the  physical  and  moral  condition,  the  wants,  ad- 
vantages, and  striking  peculiarities  of  diflcrent  nations,  and  the  relations  of  climate, 
seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to  their  characters  and  pursuits,  should  be  pointed  out,  so 
Bs  to  awaken  an  interest  in  man  wherever  he  dwells.  History  should  be  constantly 
used  to  exercise  the  moral  judgment  of  the  young,  to  call  forth  sympatliy  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race,  and  to  exi)08e  to  indignation  and  abhorrence  that 
Belfish  ambition,  that  pa.s8ion  for  dominion,  which  has  so  long  deluged  the  earth 
with  blorxl  and  woe.  And  not  only  nhould  the  excitement  of  just  moral  feeling  be 
proposed  in  every  study.  Tlie  sc'enee  of  morals  should  form  an  important  part  o( 
every  child*s  instruction.  One  branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly  insisted  on 
ty  the  government.  Every  school,  established  by  law,  should  be  specially  bound 
to  teach  the  duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the  principles  of  free  insti- 
tutions, and  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlightened  uatriotism.  From  these  brief  and. 
imperfect  views  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  a  wise  education,  we  learn  the  digni^ 
of  the  profession  to  which  it  is  entrusted,  and  the  importance  of  securing  to  it  ^im 
best  minds  of  the  community.'^ 

****** 

"  We  have  said  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  call  into  vigorous  action  tho 
mind  of  the  child.  He  must  do  more.  He  must  strive  to  create  a  thirst,  an  in— 
satiable  craving  for  knowledge,  to  give  animation  to  study  and  make  it  a  pleasure^ 
Vid  thus  to  communicate  an  impulse  which  will  endure  when  the  instnictiooa  of  tb9 
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the  school  are  ckned.  The  mark  of  a  good  teaoher  is,  not  only  that  he  prodiicoa 
great  effort  in  his  pupils,  but  that  he  dismisses  thorn  from  his  ciire,  oonscious  of  hav- 
ing only  laid  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  and  anxious  and  retk>Ived  to  improve 
themselves.  One  of  the  sure  signs  of  the  low  state  of  iustruetiuu  among  us  is,  that 
the  young,  on  leaving  8ch<x)l,  feel  as  if  the  work  of  intellectual  culture  were  done, 
and  give  up  steady,  vigorous  effort  for  higher  trutli  and  wider  knowledge.  Our 
daughters  at  sixteen,  and  our  sons  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  h&vv  finished  their  edu- 
caion.  The  true  u.se  of  a  school  is,  to  enable  and  dispose  the  pupil  to  learn  through 
life ;  and  if  so,  who  does  not  see  that  the  oBice  of  teacher  re(|uires  men  of  enlarged 
and  l.beral  minds,  and  of  wiiming  manners — in  other  words,  that  it  requires  as  cul- 
tivated men  a^  can  be  found  in  society.  If  to  drive  and  to  drill  were  the  chief  duties 
of  an  instruc.or — if  to  force  into  the  mind  an  amount  of  lifeless  knowledge— to  make 
the«child  a  machine — to  create  a  repugnance  to  books,  to  mental  labor,  to  the 
acquisition  of  kuowlodgc — were  the  great  objects  of  the  school-room,  then  the 
teacher  might  be  chosen  on  the  principles  which  now  govern  the  school-committees 
in  no  small  pai-t  of  our  country.  Then  the  man  who  e;in  rwul,  write,  cypher,  and 
whip,  and  will  exercitie  his  gifts  at  the  lowest  price,  deserve?i  the  precedence  which 
he  now  too  often  enjoys.  But  if  the  human  being  be  soniething  more  than  a  block 
or  a  brute — if  he  have  powers  which  proclaim  him  a  eh  Id  of  (iod,  and  which  were 
given  for  noble  action  and  perpetual  progress,  then  a  bettiT  order  of  things  should 
begin  among  us,  and  truly  enlightened  men  should  bo  summoned  to  the  work  of 
education." 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  Odeon,  in  Boston,  on  the  28th  of  Feb., 
1837,  he  thus  advocates  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers : 

"  We  need  an  institution  for  the  formation  of  better  teachers ;  and,  until  this 
step  is  taken,  we  can  make  no  important  progress.  The  most  crying  want  in  this 
Commonwealth  is  the  want  of  accomplished  teachers.  We  boast  of  our  schools ; 
but  our  schools  do  comparatively  little,  for  want  of  educated  instructors.  Without 
good  teaching,  a  school  is  but  a  name.  An  institution  for  training  men  to  train  the 
young,  would  be  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  sending  forth  streams  to  refresh  pres- 
ent and  future  ages.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  denied  to  the'|Kx>r  and  laboring 
ela««fe6  this  principal  means  of  their  elevation.  We  trust  they  will  not  always 
prove  blind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 

We  want  belter  teachers,  and  more  teachers,  for  all  classes  of  society — for  rich 
Und  poor,  for  children  and  adults.  We  want  that  the  resources  of  the  community 
should  bo  directed  to  the  procuring  of  better  instructors,  as  it»  highest  concern. 
One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  regeneration  of  society  will  be,  the  devation  of  the 
mrt  of  teaching  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  community.  When  a  people  shall  learn 
that  its  greatest  benefactors  and  most  important  members,  are  men  devoted  to  the 
liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes — to  the  work  of  raising  to  life  its  buried  intellect, 
it  will  have  opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory.  This  truth  is  making  its  way. 
S<xjrate8  is  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  man  in  an  age  of  great  men.  The  name 
«f  king  has  grown  dim  before  that  of  apostle.  To  teach,  whether^  by  word  op 
action,  is  the  highest  function  on  earth. 

Nothing  is  more  needed,  than  that  men  of  superior  gifts,  and  of  benevolent 
spirit,  should  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  less  enlightened  classes  in 
the  great  end  of  life — in  the  dignity  of  their  nature — in  their  rights  and  duties — in 
the  history,  laws,  and  institutions  of  their  country — in  the  philiwophy  of  their  em- 
ployments— in  the  laws,  harmonies,  and  productions  of  outward  nature,  and,  espe- 
cially, in  the  art  of  bringing  up  children  in  health  of  body,  and  iti  vigor  and  purity 
of  mind.  We  need  a  new  profession  or  vocation,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to 
wake  up  the  intellect  in  those  spheres  where  it  is  now  buried  in  habitual  slumber. 

We  w^ant  a  class  of  liberal-mind*^  instructors,  whose  vocation  it  shall  bo,  to 
place  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  within  the  reach  of  a  more  and 
more  extensive  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  wealth  of  a  community 
should  flow  out  like  water  for  the  preparation  and  employment  of  such  teachers— 
for  enlisting  powerful  and  generous  minds  in  the  work  of  giving  impulse  to  their 
race. 
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Nor  let  it  be  said  that  men,  able  and  disposed  to  carry  on  this  work,  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  sach  a  world  as  ours.  Christianity,  which  has  wrought  so  many 
miracles  of  beneficence — which  has  sent  forth  so  many  apostles  and  mar^ri*— so 
many  Howards  and  Clarksons,  can  raise  up  laborers  fur  this  harvest  also.  Nothing 
b  needed  but  a  new  pouring  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  love — nothing  but  a  new 
eomprehension  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  mce,  to  call  forth  efibrts  whieh 
•cem  impossibilities  in  a  self-seeking  and  sdf-indulging  age/' 

From  the  outset,  Dr.  Channlng  exhibited  great  interest  in  the  eetab- 
lishroent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  Normal  SchooU.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Mann,  in  August,  1837, 
congratulating  him  and  the  commonwealth  on  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  he  says : 

"  You  could  not  find  a  nobler  station.  Government  has  no  nobler  one  to  give. 
You  must  allow  me  to  lubor  under  you  according  to  my  opportunities.  If  at  any 
time  I  can  idd  you,  you  must  let  me  know,  and  I  shall  bu  glad  to  converse  with  you 
always  about  your  operations.  When  will  the  low,  degrading  party  quarrels  of  the 
country  cease,  and  the  better  minds  come  to  think  what  can  be  done  toward  a  sub- 
stantial, generous  improvement  of  the  community  ?  *  My  car  is  pained,  my  very 
sonl  is  sick,'  with  the  monotonous,  yet  furious  clamors  about  currency,  banks,  See., 
when  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  conmiunity  seem  hardly  to  be  recognized  as 
having  any  reality. 

If  we  can  but  turn  the  wonderful  energy  of  this  people  into  a  right  channel, 
what  a  new  heaven  and  earth  must  be  realized  among  us !  And  I  do  not  despair. 
Your  willingness  to  consecrate  yourself  to  this  work,  is  a  happy  omen.  You  do 
not  stand  alone,  or  form  a  rare  exception  to  the  times.  There  must  be  many  to  be 
tonohed  by  the  same  truths  which  arc  stirring  you." 

A  few  months  afterward,  he  attended,  at  Taunton,  one  of  the  series 
of  county  conventions,  which  Mr.  Mann  held,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan 
of  the  Board,  to  attract  attention  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools, 
and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  by  submitting  and  advocating  a  reso- 
lution affirming  the  immediate  and  pressing  necessity  of  public  and  legis- 
lative action  in  behalf  of  common  education.  We  make  a  few  extracts 
from  a  newspaper  report: 

"  We  are  told  that  this  or  that  man  should  have  an  extensive  education ;  but, 
that  another,  who  occupies  a  lower  place  in  society,  needs  only  a  narrow  one  :  that 
the  governor  of  a  state  requires  a  thorough  education,  while  the  humble  mechanic 
has  need  only  to  study  his  last  and  his  leather.  But  why  should  not  the  latter, 
though  pursuing  an  humble  occupation,  be  permitted  to  open  his  eyes  on  the  lights 
of  knowled£;e  ?  Ihis  he  not  a  soul  of  as  great  capacity  as  the  former  7  Is  he  not 
sustaining  the  same  relations  as  a  parent,  a  citizen,  a  neighbor,  and  as  a  subject  of 
God's  moral  government  ?  To  educate  a  child  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  work  than  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  governor.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  to  take  the  direction  of  mind, 
to  cultivate  the  powers  of  thought,  and  to  teach  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  God 
and  to  our  neifjhbor.  Can  a  parent  teach  his  child  these  duties,  unless  he  has 
learned  them  himself?  Every  one,  no  matter  what  is  his  occupation  or  place, 
needs  an  education,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  proper  use  of  his  powers,  and  be 
enabled  to  improve  them  through  life. 

Some  say,  were  these  views  of  education  to  prevail,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
work  done — manual  labor  woqld  fail.  But  for  the  purpose  of  working  eflTeetnally, 
one  should  be  intellifront ;  he  will  bring  the  more  to  pass,  because  he  labors  for 
some  known  object,  and  is  stimulated  by  motives  whieh  he  understands  and  feels. 

We  want  worthy  laborers,  who  exalt  themselves  while  they  benefit  others.  Th© 
circumstances  in  wliich  they  are  placed,  are  fitted  to  call  forth  their  mental  powers, 
to  awaken  thought,  and  to  impress  theni  with  their  respt/nsibilities.     Tliey  are 
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1iroog:ht  into  tntiauite  ooonootion  with  their  fellow-inen,  and,  if  qnalified  by  eduoa- 
^on,  may  exert  over  them,  even  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  a  moet  imluUiry  inllu- 
^noc. 

He  8a!d,  that,  on  the  «une  principle  that  he  would  educate  one,  ho  would  edu- 
^»te  all.  The  poor  man,  as  to  his  natural  capacity,  does  not  differ  from  others.  He 
is  e^iually  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  would  receive  as  great  advantages  ai 
others  from  a  well-bfs*owed  education. 

Other  views,  he  naid,  made  him  desire  that  education  miffht  be  diffused  among 
mil  classes.  Our  institutions  demand  this  general  diffusion.  TUey  are  for  the  com- 
mon mass  of  the  people ;  and  unless  the  people  are  educated,  they  both  lose  the 
"benefit  of  the^to  inKtilutious  and  weaken  their  power.  Liberty  requires  that  every 
citizen,  in  order  to  its  proper  enjoyment,  should  have  the  mean**  of  elevation. 

Again,  all  participate  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  Men,  in  other  coun- 
tries, have  been  fighting  to  be  sovereigns.  Here  every  man  is  one.  Every  citizen 
IKurticipatCi  in  legislating  for  the  commonwealth,  and  in  admiiiisti'ring  the  govem- 
meot.  Ought  not  every  man  who  has  such  duties  devolving  on  him,  to  receive  as 
liberal  a  training  as  possible  ? 

For  the  sake  of  union,  this  should  be  done ;  especially  in  our  country,  where 
there  are  no  title*!  orders  burn  to  higher  privileges  than  <jthers.  In  other  countries, 
the  cla<w  in  power  have  the  prlneipjil  means  of  knowletlge,  aud,  in  order  to  keep 
the  civil  power  in  their  hands,  their  object  is  to  withhold  from  others  the  means  of 
mental  impri>vement.  But,  according  to  the  genius  of  our  government,  education 
must  bring  all  conditions  and  all  classes  together. 

He  said,  in  proportion  as  men  are  etliie^ited,  they  arc  more  on  an  equality  as  to 
property.  They  communicate  together — maintain  a  more  agreeable  intercourse — 
live  in  more  harmony,  and  in  greater  love.  IJarriers  are  broken  down  ;  and 
society,  by  its  general  culture,  is  raised  to  a  higher  state  of  refinement  and  happi- 
ness. 

He  rejoiced  that  we  had  colleges  liberally  endowed ;  and  he  would  not  divert 
from  them  one  stream  of  b  »unty.  But  he  thought  more  of  the  mass  than  of  the 
few  :  and  wanted  men  etlucated  for  the  comnmnity  at  large,  and  not  for  themselves 
alone.  He  rejoiced  that  we  hail  academies,  and  that  they  were  rising  in  impor- 
tance ;  but  he  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  common  schools.  He  desired  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  citi'/ens,  not  as  a  politician,  or  as  one  seeking  puWic  favor  ;  ho  was 
a  cindidate  for  no  office ;  but  he  desired  it  as  a  man — a  friend  to  his  race. 

Ho  affirmed  that  the  common  schools  have  not  kept  pace  with  our  wealth  ;  tliat 
it  in  more  es^ntial  to  the  prosperity  of  a  school  that  it  have  a  g<x)d  teacher,  than  it 
is  to  the  prrjsperity  of  a  nation  tlmt  it  have  wise  and  able  rulers.  We  have,  in 
Di9Jiy  of  our  schools,  teachers  who  do  honor  to  the  name :  many,  he  regretted  to 
■ay,  were  untiught  and  incompetent.  They  were  not  so  much  to  blame,  because 
they  were  not  furnished  with  those  means  for  qualifying  themselves,  which  every 
other  profession  provides  for  those  who  would  enter  it.  I  le  most  deeply  regretted 
thit  our  r>*gislature  had  not  appropriated  their  surplus  funds  lost  winter,  in  estab- 
lL«hing  an  institution  for  teachers.  How  much  more  goi)d  those  large  funds  would 
have  done  I  He  hoped  no  more  would  come  into  their  hands  to  be  disposed  of  as 
these  had  been. 

He  cou'd  spealcfrom  experience.  He  was,  for  some  time,  in  early  life,  a  teacher, 
and  he  ever  felt  pain  in  remetubcring  his  defieieneies.  Tliough  he  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  he  was  then  behind  others  in  the  same  employment,  yot  the  remembrance 
of  his  lack  of  skll  in  discipline,  and  ignorance  of  the  modes  of  access  to  the  youthful 
mind,  ever  gave  him  deep  rejrret.  He  had  not,  while  filling  the  res|W)nsible  station 
of  teacher,  learned  how  to  make  education  a  pleasure  to  a  child. 

But  an  institution  for  teachers  is  not  all.  There  nmst  be  funds  raised  to  pay 
them  for  their  laborious  services.  How  strange  that  the  man  who  has  the  care  of 
oar  children,  should  be  thought  to  hold  so  low  a  place  !  But  it  must  be  seen  and 
felt  that  his  services  are  of  vital  im|)ortance,  and  deserve  a  generous  rt»compcnse. 
In  Prussia,  where  education  h.as  made  great  progress,  teachers  are  obtained  easily, 
and  at  a  rn*>derate  expense,  because  other  lucrative  oceupatitms  are  not  open  to 
them.  In  tlrs  country  other  <ieeupations  afford  higher  wa£rt«,  and,  therefore,  that 
of  a  teacher  has  not  rison  to  the  honor  of  a  profifision.  No  pood  teacher  can  be 
obtained  witliout  ample  compensation.     Boston,  though  recently  disgi'aced  by  ita 
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mobUj  is  doing  much  in  conipenaating  its  teachers — is  giTing  as  great  a  salary  to 
oue  uf  its  teaoiiers  as  t4>  iUi  mayor. 

How  ts  Mas}$achu>iotto,  he  asked,  to  sustain  its  high  character  and  rank  ?  Look 
on  the  map,  and  you  perceive  how  diminutive  it  is  in  size,  compared  with  many  of 
the  other  states.  \>'hat  is  to  prevent  this  little  state  from  falling  behind  others 
which  have  greater  natural  advantages,  and  losing  its  influence  7  Nothing  but  cul- 
tivating the  minds  of  its  citizens — cultivating  them  in  learning  and  virtae.  On  this 
foundation  its  eminence  and  greatness  will  stand  iirm/' 

In  a  discourse  on  self-culture,  delivered  in  Boston,  in  1838,  in  the 
course  of  Franklin  Lectures,  which  were  attended  mainly  by  those  who 
were  occupied  by  manual  labor,  Dr.  Channing  holds  liie  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  They,  wlnjse  childhood  has  been  neglected,  though  they  may  make  progress  in 
future  life,  can  hardly  repair  the  loss  of  their  tirst  years ;  and  I  say  this,  that  we 
may  all  be  excited  to  save  our  children  frt)m  this  loss — that  we  may  prepare  them, 
to  Uie  extent  of  our  power,  for  an  effectual  use  of  all  the  means  of  self-culture, 
which  adult  age  may  bring  with  it.  With  these  views,  I  ask  you  to  \ix>k  with 
favor  on  the  recent  exertions  of  our  Legislature,  and  of  private  citizens,  in  behalf  of 
our  public  s<'h(>>ls,  the  chief  hope  of  our  country.  The  Legislature  has,  of  late,  ap- 
pointed a  bo.'ird  of  education,  with  a  secretar)',  who  is  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  improvement  of  public  schools.  An  individual  more  fitted  to  this  oflice  than  the 
gentleman  who  now  fills  it,  (Horace  Mann,  £ifq.,)  can  not,  I  believe,  bv  found  in 
our  community  ;  and  if  his  labors  sliall  be  crowned  with  success,  he  will  earn  a 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  ^x)d  people  of  this  state,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  living  citi/en.  l>et  me  also  recall  to  your  minds  a  munificent  individual, 
(Edmund  JJwight,  Esq.,)  who,  by  a  generous  donation,  luis  encouraged  the  Legis- 
lature to  resolve  on  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institutions  called  Normal 
Schools,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  accomplished  teachers  of  youth — a 
work,  on  which  the  progress  of  e<lueation  depends  more  than  on  any  other  mea- 
sure. T'ho  efficient  friends  of  education  are  the  true  benefactors  of  their  country, 
and  their  names  deserve  to  be  handed  down  to  that  posterity  for  wluise  highest 
wants  they  are  so  generously  providing.  *  •  *  We  need  f»>r  our  schools  gifted 
men  and  women,  worthy,  by  their  intelligence  and  their  moral  power,  to  be  in- 
trusted with  a  nation's  youth ;  and,  to  gain  these,  we  must  pay  them  liberally,  as 
well  as  afford  other  priH)f3  of  the  consideration  in  which  we  hold  them.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  eountrj-,  when  so  many  paths  of  wealth  and  promotion  are  o|»ened, 
superior  men  e^in  not  be  won  to  an  office  so  responsible  and  lal>orious  as  that  of 
teaching,  witliout  stronger  ir'^uccments  than  ore  now  offered,  except  in  s*m\e  of  our 
large  cities.  The  office  of  instructor  (»ught  to  rank,  and  be  recompensed,  as  one 
of  the  most  honorable  in  H(x;iety  ;  and  1  see  not  ln»w  this  is  to  bo  done,  at  least  in 
our  day,  without  appropriating  to  it  the  public  domain.  This  is  the  people's  pn>p- 
erty,  and  the  only  part  of  their  property  which  is  likely  to  be  sotm  devottni  to  the 
support  of  a  high  order  of  institutions  for  public  education.  Tliis  object,  interesting 
to  lUl  classes  of  society,  has  jKHiuliar  claims  on  those  whose  means  of  improvement 
are  restricted  by  narrow  circumstances.  Tlie  m.iss  of  the  people  should  devote 
themselves  to  it  as  one  man — should  toil  for  it  with  one  souL  Mechanics,  farmers, 
laborers  I  let  the  country  echo  with  your  unito<l  cr}',  *  The  public  lands  for  edu- 
oation.^  Send  to  the  public  council  men  who  will  plead  this  cause  with  power.  No 
party  triumphs,  no  trades-unions,  no  associations,  can  so  contribute  to  elevate  yoa 
as  the  measure  now  propostnl.  Nothing  but  a  higher  education  can  raise  you  ia 
influence  and  true  dignity.  The  resources  of  the  public  domain,  wisely  applied  for 
successive  generations  to  the  culture  of  stx^iety  and  of  the  individual,  would  create 
a  new  people — would  awaken  through  this  community  intellectmU  and  moral 
energies,  such  as  the  record  of  no  countr)'  display,  and  as  would  command  the  re- 
spect and  emulation  of  the  civilized  world.  In  this  grand  object,  the  working-men 
of  all  parties,  and  in  all  divisions  of  the  land,  should  join  with  an  enthusiasm  not  to 
be  withstood.  They  should  sejvaratje  it  from  all  narrow  and  l<x?al  strift-s.  They 
should  not  suffer  it  to  Xm  mixed  up  with  tlie  schemes  of  politicians.     In  it,  they  and 
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'€be'r  cliUlrcM  Saro  hii  iiiHii.to  ptake.     May  th'^y  b*.?  true  to  the: iihcl veil,  to  poaterity, 
"to  thc.r  c«»iimr,-,  ti»  lrfefl.».a,  t>  ihe  ca.ise  of  iiiuukiud." 

Iti  a  Ifiier  written  in  18 U.  in  reply  lo  n  communiniiion  respecting  the 
Normal  rS(li(M)l  at  LexinjrtDn.  he  rc!er*»  ta  his  own  cxperienoy  as  a 
leiicher  aaJ  to  tl\e  atieinpt  in  the  Levjisl.iture  to  break  duwii  the  Normal 
SchooU : 

9 

*•  I  ha.t*  f.  1«,  as  you  well  know,  a  deep  interest  in  their  euecc«s,  ( N<»rnia!  SchiHils,) 
th.m^h.  |>«'rlia[>s,  y<Mj  do  not  know  all  the  reasons  of  Jl.  I  bt'^an  Hie  ai.^  a  teueiier, 
and  aiy  own  ex)icneiiec  has  made  ine  feel  the  importance  of  tniining  the  teacher 
firir  his  Work.  I  was  not  more  d<*lie  ent  than  most  youii);  men  wlio  }><k.sH  thriMgh 
c<»l!ejye.  Perha^is  I  may  hay,  wiihimt  pre^^u  nptlon,  th;il  I  wa-*  better  tilted  than 
iiMsl  to  take  eharpre  of  a  seh.K»l  ;  and  y«.'t  1  l«>«»k  Uiek  on  no  |»art.  of  my  I  fe  with  so 
niueh  pa'ii  a-j  on  lh;it  wh  eh  I  pfave  lo  »eh«»o!-keej».n^.  The  inierval  of  lorty  year:* 
ban  ni>t  relieved  nie  fi'irn  the  soito  \'  an  1  tHdl-reproftcIi  wheh  '.he  ree>Ik»eton  of  it 
CilU  finh.  ii«)W  l.ttle  d  d  i  d*  tor  the  yojthf  d,  tender  minds  intrusted  to  me  I  I 
W4«  not  or.ly  a  \yt>tr  tejieher,  b  it,  what  w;«  wor-e.  my  inexperenee  in  the  art  of 
wii'iIeH:!  ue  tl*e.|iline  le<l  to  t!ie  ndefon  of  useless  and  hurtful  punlsh'neuts.  I  was 
Ci'uW  thro  i^h  iir:ioraMoe  ;  and  thin  i8  the  jua.n  Hoiiroe  t»f  cruelty  in  Mehtnils.  Force, 
brute  force,  is  ealle»i  in  to  8u;>piy  the  place  «»f  w'jul.Mn.  I  feel  njyself  b  aind  t»  make 
ill -i  co;ifei«s  on  <tM  ho'uc  ex|i  atjon  tor  my  err>rs.  I  know  the  need  of  a  Norinal 
Se'.i'Hil.     I  speak  not  from  spec  dation,  but  sad  exnerience. 

Ifui.  indoeil.  d  K»s  it  not  Hiand  to  rea*in,  that,  wh^re  all  other  vocations  nee<l  ap- 
pren!ice«»ii  p,  ihe  h  glic^t  of  all  vtwations — that  of  a.vakening,  ^uidin^,  etdijrhten.nw 
the  Iiu  nan  soul — nmst  retpire  serious  preparat  on  ?  That  attempts  nhould  have 
b'.«eii  made  in  the  l^i^islarure  to  bre^k  d  >wn  our  Normal  Schools*  and  almost  with 
*iic«.'c**.  is  one  of  the  in<»8t  discAiunii^ng  symptoms  of  our  times.  It  shows  that  the 
>t?ople  will  not  give  their  thoujrhts  to  the  dearest  interests  of  siK'iety  ;  for  any 
i^rious  thought  would  have  led  them  to  frown  down  such  efforts  in  a  moment  I 
'ejoioe  that  the  friends  of  education  are  beginning  to  visit  the  Normal  School  at 
Lexington.    I  earnestly  implore  for  it  the  blessing  of  Ileaven.'' 


VI.   INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN. 

BY    RUDOXJP  VON    RAUMBE. 


II.    THE  GERIIAN  LANGUAOE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  PRESEXT  TIME. 
CHAFTSB  I. — KABL  rSRDINAKD    BXCKES. 

We  concluded  our  first  book  with  a  masterly  passage  from  Jacob 
Grimm,  upon  the  nature  of  language.  On  the  principles  there  ex- 
pressed, therefore,  the  question  now  comes  up,  what  is  the  duty  of 
the  schools  in  reference  to  instruction  in  tlie  native  language?  If  we 
understand  by  "native  language''  only  the  New  High  German — for 
the  Middle  and  Old  High  German  are  not  strictly  speaking  any  longer 
our  native  language — still  we  must  inquire,  Can  there  be  and  should 
there  be  a  regular  school  study  of  the  native  language  ?  Or  must 
the  school  be  left  quite  out  of  the  question  ?  For  the  '*  strictly 
scientitic"  study  of  German  referred  to  by  Jacob  Grimm  at  the  end 
of  the  above  extract,  should  not  be  taken  up,  any  more  than  any  other 
strictly  scientific  pursuit,  before  entering  the  university.* 

Karl  Ferdinand  Becker  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  who 
have  endeavored  in  more  recent  times  to  answer  the  question,  what 
should  be  the  management  of  the  native  language  in  the  schools, 
supposing  it  to  be  considered  not  a  result  of  arbitrary  laws,  but  as  an 
organic  product  of  human  nature,  liecker  was  born  at  Liser  in  the 
electorate  of  Treves,  in  1775,  and  died  in  1849.  He  was  at  once  a 
physician,  a  philologist  and  a  teacher;  a  union  of  characteristics 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  profound  influence  which  his  writings 
produced  upon  the  school  system  of  Germany.  In  the  general  princi- 
ples of  his  grammatical  writings,  Becker,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, conforms  to  the  views  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  The  most 
important  of  his  works,  the  ^*^  Organism  of  Language^"'\  is  dedicated 
to  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  contains  numerous  references,  by  cita- 
tion, <fec.,  to  the  works  of  that  profound  author.     We  therefore  ask 

*Eveu  if  we  abate  something  of  the  force  of  ttie  terms  '^strictly  scieniific/'  and  permit  a 
bej^inning  to  be  made  in  it  at  llie  gymnasium  as  in  other  scieutitic  studies,  it  isstill  easy  to  see 
that  ''grammatical  studies"  which,  Cirimm  says,  "  must  be  either  philosophical,  critical  or 
historical,"  must  not  be  taken  up  before  the  highest  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  Such  is  the 
sense  of  the  often  quoted  expression  of  Grimm  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  ^oL  I, 
of  the  ^*German  Grammury"  p.  xix.  Grimm's  views,  however,  on  elementary  grammar, 
are  not  thus  interfered  with  at  all.  That  study  and  its  relations  to  the  study  of  the  native 
language,  are  there  the  principal  subjects  handled. 

t "  Organism  der  SpracJu."  Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  1827.  Second  revised  ediUoo,  U  thm 
■ame  place,  1841. 
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nrith  astonishment  how  it  could  happen  that  a  man  who  was  laboring 
with  the  most  honest  efforts  and  no  small  talent,  in  what  he  believed 
o  be  the  spirit  of  Wilhelm  Humboldt,  should  become  the  progenitor 
>f  those  extravagant  perversities  with  which  Raiinund  Wurst  and 
others  have  tormented  our  schools  ?  The  reason  of  this  surprising 
aact  is  partly  a  scientific  defect  in  Becker's  views,  and  partly,  and  to 
ft  ^eater  extent,  in  a  practical  error  almost  inconceivably  great  The 
scientific  defect  was  this :  that  Becker  had  not  rightly  conceived  the 
relations  of  language  to  logic.  Although  his  clear  mind  and  the 
.lumber  of  his  philosophical  investigations  of  a  positive  character, 
jaade  him  frequently  enough  aware  of  the  distinctions  between  Ian* 
^age  and  logic,  still  his  philological  method  never  escapes  from  the 
Lendency  to  ^Mnquire  into  concealed  relations  between  logic  and  lan- 
S^age."  I  can  not  of  course  go  in  this  place  into  a  consideration  of 
^e  repetitions  of  this  error,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  Becker  pur- 
sued it.  Such  an  undertaking  would  make  it  necessary  to  examine 
the  relations  of  language,  on  one  hand  to  the  laws  of  logic,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  other  fields  of  activity  of  the  human  mind.  But  this 
is  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  comprehensive  problems  of  science, 
and  whose  solution  could  only  be  approached  by  means  of  a  union  of 
strictly  abstract  speculation  and  thorough  positive  investigation.  At 
(>resent  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  how  Becker  himself,  and  still 
■Dore  his  followers,  were  necessarily  carried  by  their  over- valuation  of 
Mhe  logical  element  in  language,  to  a  practically  one -sided  develop- 
xnent  of  the  understanding,  directly  opposed  to  the  true  principles  of 
language. 

There  is  the  less  necessity  for  going,  in  this  place,  into  an  illustra- 
tion and  refutation  of  Becker's  theoretical  system,  since  the  practical 
error  into  which,  though  in  other  respects  so  acute,  he  fell,  would  have 
turned  even  the  most  correct  views  of  language  to  the  injury  of  the 
schools.  The  course  of  thought  by  which  Becker  passes  from  his 
theoretical  system  to  its  application  to  the  schools,  is  as  follows: 
*^The  function  of  language  (see  his  ^Organism  of  Language^)  is  an 
organic  function  ;  that  is,  a  thing  living  by  means  of  functions  which 
proceed  from  the  very  life  of  the  thing  itself,  and  also  from  an  in- 
ward necessity ;  and  which  functions  also  have  as  their  object  the  ex- 
istence of  that  thing,  since  the  thing  can  only  exist  and  continue  in 
the  mode  proper  to  it,  by  means  of  the  functions.  The  function  of 
language  originates  from  the  organic  life  of  man,  by  an  inward 
necessity."*     From  this  follows  the  further  principle  laid  down  by 

•  ^i  Organism  of  Language^**  2d  ed.,  p.  1. 
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Becker  in  the  same  work :  "  Since  spoken  language  proceeds  of  itself 
and  by  necessity  from  the  life  of  man  as  a  spiritual  and  bodily  exist- 
ence, therefore  it  can  properly  be  neither  taught  nor  learned.  Gram- 
inar  teaches,  strictly  speaking,  not  how  we  ought  to  speak,  but  only 
how  we  do  speak.'^*  Becker  begins  with  the  same  idea  in  the  little 
work  which  he  wrote  expressly  *^  on  the  method  of  instruction  in  Ger- 
man/^f  And  accordingly,  we  are  naturally  curious  to  learn  how  this* 
German  language,  which  "can  not  properly  be  taught,"  can  never- 
theless be  taught,  and  that  according  to  a  "  Guide,"  a  "  School  Gram- 
mar," and  a  **  Complete  German  Grammar,  in  the  form  of  a  com- 


mentary on  the  School  Grammar."     But  Becker  explains  this  thus  ^ 
The  mother  tongue  can  not  strictly  be  learned  by  the  scholar,  at  all  ^ 
"  for  he  understands  and  speaks  his  mother  tongue  before  receivin 
any  instruction."^     But  since  instruction  in  language  must  be  admit 
ted  to  be  a  very  important  study,  both  in  town  and  country,  it  i 
necessary  to  fix  upon  some  purpose,  as  that  for  which  it  is  given 
This  is  stated  by  Becker  to  be,  **  That  every  one  of  the  people  shal 
learn  to  understand  the  High  German  language  perfectly ."§     Bu 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "to  understand  a  language? 
Becker  answers,  "We  understand  a  language,  when  we  know  th 
true  meaning  of  its  words  and  of  their  connections."]     "  More  im 
portant  than  an  understanding  of  the  words  and  their  combinations^ 
is  the  understanding  of  the  grammatical  forms,  such  as  the 
conjugations,  &c.,  which  furnish  the  means  of  deOning  the  relation 
of  the  ideas  used  in  language.     These  are  also  far  more  difficult 
understand ;  for  it  is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend  and  distinguish  ac — 
curately  the  relations  of  ideas,  as  the  ideas  themselves."^     All  this, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  is  to  be  studied  in  the  "  commom 
school."**     In  the  lowest  classes,  where  "  there  can  be  no  instructiorm. 
in  language,  properly  so  called,"  drills  in  language  are  to  be  the  chielT 
means  of  instruction  ;  which  should  at  the  same  time  be  exercises  in 
thinking.     "  They  will  be  exercises  in  thinking,  principally  by  mak- 
ing the  pupils  acquainted  with  and  ready  in  the  most  important  dis- 
tinctions between  ideas  and  their  relations.     The  teacher  must  from 
the  first  teach  his  pupils  how  to  distinguish,  on  one  hand  between  the 
thought  (conception)  and  the  idea  (representation ;)  between  the  idea 
of  a  thing  and  of  an  action ;  between  a  person  and  a  thing ;  and  on 

*** Organism  of  Languagv^"  2d  ed  ,  p.  9. 

t  *'  Ueber  die  Methode  dt*  Unterrichtt  in  der  deuUchen  Sprache  "  Frankfurt  on  the  Xainc. 
1833.  It  claiixM  to  be  **  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  manual  for  tt&e  first  iostructioo  \n 
German  frammar." 

i  *'  On  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  German  Iangua|;e,*'  p.  1. 

§  lb ,  p.  2.  I  lb.,  p.  3. 

1  *'  Guide  {Lei(fadenf)"  Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  1833 ;  preface,  p.  TiU.  ••  I^,  p.  & 
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"Che  other  nand  between  the  ideas  of  space. and  time,  practicability, 
j)ossibility  and  necessity,  cause  and  effect,  <kc,  <kc."*  "After  the 
j>upil  shall  have  been  thus  prepared  in  the  lowest  class,"  (of  the 
<x>mmon  school,  observe !).  "  a  beginning  with  the  actual  instruction 
in  language  may  be  made  in  the  middle  class."f  For  the  subsequent 
j)ortions  of  the  course  thus  comnienced,  however,  I  must  refer  the 
Teader  to  the  "  Guide  to  the  first  instruction  "  itself.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  what  is  here  set  forth  as  the  rudiments  of  instruction  in  German, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  formal  logic  with  a  mixture  of  meta- 
physics. While  a  controversy  is  going  on  overhead  as  to  whether 
logic  shall  be  taught  exclusively  in  the  university,  or  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  highest  class  of  the  gymnasium,  our  children  of  seven 
years  old  are  thus  to  be  studying  under  the  village  schoolmaster  the 
same  things  which  we  were  heretofore  made  to  know  in  the  university 
course  on  logic. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  so  monstrous  an  improvement  found  favor 
with  a  very  extensive  circle.     A  royal  road  was  here  opened  at  once 
to  all  classes,  by  which,  without  the  wearisome  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  and  indeed  without  any  positive  knowledge  whatever,  they 
could  penetrate  at  once  to  the  profundities  of  learning.     Some,  as 
Rajmund  Wurst  in  his  ^^ Logic  of  language  {Sprachdenklehre^y*  and 
the  ^Introduction  (Anleitung^y^  belonging  with  it,  carried  out  Becker's 
views  into  details  for  the  use  of  the  elementary  schools.     By  these, 
the  village  children  were  to  be  made  to  comp<ye  "  variations  of  sen- 
tences, with  qualifying  clauses  in  the  different  moods,  so  arranged  as 
to  describe  their  analogies,"^  or  to  "express  the  clauses  modifying  the 
principal  one  (conditional  and  qualifying  clauses)  in  the  interrogative 
fonn,**  <fec.,  <fec.§     Those  who  know  the  acuteness  of  Becker's  investi- 
gations will  lament  that  they  can  not  acquit  him  of  ihe  blame  of  be- 
ing the  originator  of  such  a  monstrosity.     He  began  with  the  right 
principle  ;  that  an  organism  could  not  be  developed,  but  only  investi- 
gated, by  instruction.     But  instead  of  reserving  with  Grimm,  this  in- 
vestigation, for  a  future  strictly  scientific  method  of  study,  he  sought 
a  new  method  of  elementary  instruction ;  and  thus  fell  into  a  new 
and  unnatural  error.) 


•  *•  On  the  method,  Ac.,  p.  68.  t  'b.,  p.  6). 

J  Wur«l,  *^ Introduction  to  the  tue  of  Grammar  {Anleitung  xum  Gebrauche  der  Sprach' 
Uttklehre.y    3d  ed.,  Kcutliugea,  1831,  Vol.  I.,  p.  191. 

«  lb.,  p.  201. 

I  Although  I  reject  the  fundamental  Kientiflc  principles  of  Beclcer,  (tee  above,  p.  461.)  and 
appose  his  applications  of  it  to  the  schools,  still  I  am  far  from  refusing  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  his  labors  both  lor  science  and  for  the  schools.  I  have  already  observed  (p.  461.) 
that  Becker  findi  himself  in  various  ways  driven  beyond  his  special  design  to  refer  language 
to  pure  logical  principles.    Even  in  reference  to  school  Instruction,  there  are  many 
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CUAFTKB  U. — TUX  OFFICE  OT  THK  BCHOOLfl  ITITH  BXTXXXNCB  TO  DraTSUCTIOX  tS 

TBK  KATIVK  ULNOUAOX. 

We  have  seen  how  Becker  was  led  by  his  definition  of  the  innate 
necessity  of  speech,  to  the  position  that  **  Grammar  does  not  instruct 
how  we  ought  to  speak,  but  only  how  we  do  speak.*^     It  follows 
further ;  that  the  design  of  all  instruction  in  the  native  language,  even 
of  elementary  instruction,  is,  *'  to  teach  every  one  of  the  people  to 
understand  the  High  German  language  perfectly."!     And  by  this, 
Becker  means,  not  that  each  person  shall  be  enabled  to  understand  a 
High  German  book  when  he  reads  it,  or  oration,  when  he  hears  it, 
but  that  he  shall  ^'  perfectly  understand  "  the  language  itself  and  its 
relations.     There  is  of  course  an  immense  difference  between  these 
two  requirements.     In  the  first  sense,  a  man  who  never  saw  a  school, 
perfectly  understands  his  own  dialect ;  that  is,  he  will  comprehend 
with  entire  clearness  and  accuracy  whatever  is  said  to  him  in  his  dia- 
lect, so  far  as  ho  is  capable  of  comprehending  it.     In  the  second 
sense,  however,  the  writer  of  the  Iliad  did  not  understand  a  single 
word  of  his  own  language.     But  both  Becker*s  own  expressions  and 
the  views  of  persons  recognized  by  himself  as  his  disciples,  prove  that^^ 
this  perfect  understanding  in  the  second  of  these  two  senses,  was 
what  he  proposed  as  the  proper  aim  of  elementary  education.     "Th 
teacher,'*  he  says,  "  can  develop  by  means  of  the  inner  intuiUon  i 
actual  consciousness,  what  is  already  existing  within  the  mind  of  th 
pupil ;  and  in  the  nifhmer  in  which  it  exists  there.'*J     Thus  the  pre — 
else  design  of  Becker's  instruction  in  language  would  remain  exactlj^^ 
the  same  if  the  High  German  written  language  were  not  in  existen 

placet  in  his  writings  where  the  true  floctrines  may  be  olMenred  forcinK  themselvea  intoTi< 
bj  (he  aide  of  ttie  errom  mentiuned  in  my  text.    He  proceeds  from  the  principle  that  erei 
ooe  apeaks  his  own  diakct  perfectly  M'ithout  any  inairuction  whatever.    (*'  On  th« 
Ac."  p.  I.)    He  even  expreKseo  Itinif^elf  in  relation  to  the  feeling  for  lanfuaf e,  in  aueh  a 
Der  aa  to  show  that,  not with^tamiing  his  i(p'ammatical  and  pedagogical  errors,  he  may  be  cot 
•idered  a  pupil  of  Wilhelm  vun  Humboldt.    *'  We  acquire,"  he  saya,  (ibid,  p.  20  ef  §eq.)  **b]^' 
hearing  and  speaking  our  native  language  con(>tantly  from  childhood,  and  by  exprrasing 
bearing  expressed  in  it  the  fame  relations  of  thoughts  and  ideas  in  the  same  way,  a  feeliofr.^ ' 
for  language,  which  enables  us  without  our  being  coniwious  of  any  rules  in  the  matter,  easily, 
to  distinguish  between  correct  and  incorrect  spesking."    **  Not  being  baaed  apnu  a  know^ 
edge  of  definite  laws  and  ruIeK,  this  fbeling  does  not  tell  us  why  au  expression  la  faulty; 
aa  a  feeling,  developed  within  us  together  with  language  itself,  it  guides  ua,  if  properly  edii 
ted,  more  surely  than  any  rules  of  language.    For  the  native  language,  which  is  not 
like  a  foreign  one,  by  rules,  thiK  feeling  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  its  devefepmev 
ahould  receive,  in  our  common  f:chools  especially,  the  utmost  attention.     The  common 
pie  have  ususlly  a  very  definite  and  correct  feeling  for  whatever  is  aaid  in  their  dialect; 
when  those  who  speak  the  common  dialect  in  their  daily  employmeuta  undertake  to  aj; 
High  German,  they  lose  most  of  this  feeling."    And  Becker  from  thia  cooclndes  that  H  is  -- 
the  utmost  consequence  to  make  use  of  this  feeling  or  sense  of  spokeo  laofaaga,  (or  (be  H^ 
German  also. 
♦  •*  Organism  of  Language^**  2d  ed.,  p.  9.  m 

t  *'  On  the  method,"  ^.,  p.  2.  Ilbw,  p.  lii  ^ 
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itRll,  and  ibe  whole  instruction  were  <]eroted  to  tbe  papil'a  oral 
li^ect  slready  acquired  Ly  him.  Tliis  dialect  the  pupil  "unUer- 
tands,"  in  our  lirst,  prnctical  Bense,  without  atiy  iDstniciioii  at  nil. 
rha  elementary  buhool,  however,  accoriiiiig  to  Becker,  must  lead  hiin 
o  a  perfect  tlieoretlcal  and  abatract  understanding  of  Ina  dialect. 
rhat  this  is  Lis  meaning  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  liecker's  own  words 
aken  strictly,  assert  that  only  the  JacguBge  which  the  jiupil  already 
iDows  can  be  the  object  of  methodical  instruction  in  language.  Uow- 
iver  strangely  this  may  sound,  still  Becker  says  so  in  express  terms, 
n  the  extract  already  quoted.  And  to  show  that  this  docs  not  tnia- 
-epresent  him,  I  will  cite  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  dimple*. 
'I  must  in  advance,"  says  F.  C,  Honcamp,  "refer  to  the  extremely 
mportnnt  truth  that  the  pupil  is  not  prepared  to  receive  instruction 
n  grammar,  until  he  understands  the  High  German  language,  and 
n  particular  the  language  of  books,  just  as  well  as  that  in  which  he 
lias  been  accustomed  to  express  himself,  whether  a  vulgar  dialect,  or 
Jie  High  German  ns  spoken  in  families ;  for  the  pupil  can  show  forth 
mly  that  which  he  actually  possesses."*  A  perfect  theoretical  under- 
itanding,t  therefore,  of  the  language  and  its  relations,  is,  according  to 
Becker  and  bis  school,  the  proper  object  of  elementary  instruction. 
So  man  of  libera)  education  needs  any  s|)ecial  arguments  to  show 
that  this  is  an  absurd  requirement.  Any  one  who  has  seriously 
labored  to  acquire  a  "  perfect  understanding  "  of  any  language  what- 
irer,  either  old  or  new,  knows  what  kind  of  work  it  is ;  and  that  it 
»n  not  be  the  business  of  the  elementary  school.  Take  the  first 
grammatical  question  that  occurs,  and  endeavor  to  "  understand  it 
perfectly,"  and  you  are  at  once  involved  in  the  profoundest  and  most 
iifficult  questions  of  philology  and  speculation.  Porexample:  What 
Is  the  German  dative  ?  Let  the  reader  undertake  to  acquire  a  "per- 
'eet  understanding  "  of  the  essence  of  the  German  dative ;  and  unless 
be  ia  destitute  of  all  depth  and  acuteness  whatever,  ho  will  agreo 
irith  me  that  it  is  no  child's  question.  A  surprising  amount  of  labor 
baa  been  laid  out  In  trying  to  find  it  a  name  which  should  to  some 
nttent  indicate  ils  character.  The  name  of  "  dative,"  now  ^ven  up, 
rbicb  was  fornied  by  the  Romans  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  rrCJatg 
Unxii,  describes  only  a  few  individual  applications  of  iL  Instead  of 
t  was  therefore  adopted  tbe  name  of  "  person-case. "J     But  notwitb- 

•F.  C.  lisiiump,  -ThaufhliminnlnulutnmgninniarlOittaiiliinlUitrdtr  UnurrfciU 
mdrr  Srracltlrhri.y    Sntal,  lUG.  p.  37. 

t  la  AutHHiuf  nl  chvfiltra  1b«  qucviliOD  of  th«  dllTereDL  model  Id  vbich  a  lan^iufv  duj  b» 
■Id  la  be  undFrMiwd,  nrlll  IK  coniiijered. 
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standing  the  correct  idea  which  was  contained  in  this  view  of  tlie 
Case,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  except,  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
hiborious  learning  in  comparative  philology,  all  those  cases  wliere  the 
dative  only  filled  the  place  of  other  obsolete  cases ;  and  even  then 
the  object  was  only  attained  by  the  use  of  great  acuteness,  and  only 
imperfectly  at  that. 

In  despair  at  finding  a  satisfactory  name,  some  have  had  recourse 
to  mere  numbers,  and  called  the  dative  the  "third  case."  Others 
still  have  called  it,  briefly,  the  "to-whom  case;"*  on  the  ground  that 
they  intend  the  name  to  really  signify  a  dative,  and  accordingly  de- 
claring that  the  dative  is — the  dative.  Practically  this  mode  of  giv- 
ing the  information  is  far  from  being  a  bad  one.  But  the  declaration 
that  this  case  is  that  which  answers  the  question  **  to  whom  ? "  is  far 
enough  from  a  **  perfect  undei-standing."  A  result  similar  to  that  in- 
dicated in  this  simple  example  follows,  wherever  the  disciples  of  Becker 
seriously  set  about  producing  a  perfect  understanding  of  actual  forms 
of  speech  in  elementary  classes.  Even  the  most  able  of  them  en- 
deavor, and  even  in  stating  their  general  views,  to  keep  a  re- 
treat open  ;  for  while  on  one  hand  they  demand  that  Becker's  "per- 
fect understanding"  of  language  should  be  afforded  in  the  common 
schools,  on  the  other  hand  they  sometimes  propose  a  distinction  be- 
tween understanding  and  comprehending  ( Verstehen  and  Begreifen^ 
and  sometimes  say  that  they  do  not  mean  that  elementary  pupils 
should  be  brought  to  a  conscious  apprehension  of  the  "  whole  "  sys- 
tem of  grammar.  With  our  opinions,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to 
approve  of  these  moditications ;  although  we  consider  that  they  ought 
to  lead  directly  to  the  admission  that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  a  perfect  understanding  of  our  language  and  its  relations  to 
be  taught  in  the  elementary  part  of  instruction. 

If  now,  we  conclude  that  this  "perfect  understanding"  of  the 
language  is  an  object  not  attainable  by  the  ordinary  school  instruction 
in  German,  the  question  then  arises,  whether,  with  Grimm,  we  shall 
banish  elementary  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  entirely  from  the 
schools.  Shall  we  no  longer  "  include  the  native  language  of  the 
country  among  the  subjects  of  school  instruction  ?  '*  Are  we  readv 
to  declare  plainly,  like  Grimm,  that  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  gram- 
mar of  the  native   language  for  school  and  home?"     An  impartial 

•  Becker  adopted  the  name  of  "  ptrson-cafie,"  even  In  his  *•  Guide,"  (2d  ed.,  Frankfurt. 
1S36.  p.  27.)  Bnt  even  strict  adherents  of  his  differ  from  him  in  this  particular,  declarinir  for 
the  unassailable,  tliough,  indeed,  tautological  term  ''to>whom  ca«e;'*  as  for  instance,  Wurst 
in  his  **  Logic  of  Grammar."  .'ki  cd.,  Reutlingen.  1839,  p.  141.  I  do  not,  an  will  of  course  be 
understood,  express  any  opinion  whether  a  satisfactory  name  has  been  discovered  forihi* 
case ;  1  only  det^ire  to  show  how  great  and  acute  are  the  efforts  which  have  beeii  made  to  sx* 
press  intelligibly  the  essence  of  the  dative  case. 
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lew  of  the  real  wants  of  ihe  school  and  of  life  will  lead  to  an  op- 
3site  conclusion.  And  if  we  appeal  to  history,  we  shall  find,  thaV 
(actly  these  requirements  of  school  and  home  were  the  intluences 
hich  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  have  been  calling  into  ex- 
'Aince  the  almost  numberless  multitude  of  German  grammars.  It  is 
ue  that  Grimm  rejects  all  these  grammars ;  and  declines  to  be  con- 
Jered  as  having  any  thing  in  common  with  them.  But  has  he  suc- 
eded  in  curing  the  evil  which  he  alleges  ?  The  annual  booksellers' 
talogues  will  answer  that  question.  So  far  from  diminishing,  the 
imber  of  German  school  grammars,  since  Grimm's  decree  of  con- 
tmnation,  it  has  every  year  increased.  And  what  is  the  strongest 
'curastance  of  all,  there  has  been  added  to  the  number  of  different 
I8ses  of  German  school  grammars,  a  respectable  number  of  school 
d  elementary  grammars,  whose  authors  declare  that  they  adhere  to 
e  views  of  Grimm.  This  phenomenon  reminds  us  of  the  scene  in 
lakspeare's  "Julius  Caisar,"  where  Brutus,  after  the  murder  of 
esar,  appeals  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  behalf  of  republican  freedom 
th  so  much  ix)wer  and  success,  that  in  their  enthusiasm  they  cry 
it  **  Let  him  be  Caesar ! " 

Our  historical  investigation,  however,  will  not  only  lead  us  into 
18  labyrinth  of  contradictions,  but -will  put  into  our  hands  the  clew 
a  safe  escape  from  it.  These  apparent  contradictions  will  present 
>  difficulty  to  any  one  who  has  attentively  followed  the  historical 
tvelopment  of  our  first  book.  But  what  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
icessary  to  include  the  native  language  within  the  scope  of  our 
bool  instruction  ?  For  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  safe  to  expose  our- 
Ives  to  deception.  However  much  we  contract  the  limits  of  the 
ady  of  German  at  school,  there  will  always  remain  something  or 
ber  which  is  only  to  be  known  by  those  who  have  learned  it  Such, 
r  instance,  is  correct  spelling.  But  why  is  not  this  imbibed  with 
0  mother's  milk  ?  Why  can  we  not  trust  for  this  to  the  creative 
stiDct  for  language,  as  implicitly  as  we  do  to  the  nature  of  every 
ild  for  its  learning  to  talk  ?  The  answer  is  this  :  Because  for  more 
an  a  thousand  years  we  have  not  only  been  speaking  what  we  call 
ir  mother  tongue,  but  also  writing  it.  In  this  way  there  has  arisen 
universal  written  language,  holding  a  position  superior  to  any  of  the 
oken  dialects  prevailing  in  separate  localities  of  Germany ;  which  is 
ually  current  everywhere,  but  is  nowhere  spoken  by  the  common 
'Ople.*     The  beginning  of  a  written  literaturef  designates  the  point 

►  On  the  mefligtl  by  which  a  written  lani^uaffe  is  developed  from  and  over  popular  oral  din* 
tf,    8CC    my   work    «*  The  influence  of  Chrintinnity  on    the   Old   Tliifh  German    {Die 
nirirknng  dts    Chriaienthunia  auf  die  AlthochdeuUcht    Sprache.)"     Stuttgart,    \>i\o\ 
.  12-22. 
'  1  ventare  lo  use  the  expression  "  written  literature,"  in  distinction  from  unwritten  poetry, 
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where  the  individual  assumes  or  may  assume  a  different  relation  to 
fiis  mother  tongue  from  his  previous  one.  Before  the  period  of  writ- 
ten notation  of  the  language,  the  individual  learns  his  language  only 
from  the  persons  about  him ;  from  his  parent  and  companions ;  the 
language  passes  from  their  mouths  to  his  ear.  With  the  rise  of  a 
wntten  literature,  there  appears  a  new  instrumentality  both  for  the 
acquisition  and  the  development  of  the  native  language.  He  who 
obtains  access  to  this  source  of  information,  brings  himself  into  con- 
tact with  authorities  respecting  his  language,  whose  writers  are 
separated  from  him  by  hundreds  of  miles,  and  hundreds  of  years.  The 
influence  of  these  written  works  begins  to  cause  a  distinction  between 
the  language  of  the  reader,  and  that  of  those  about  him,  who  do  not 
read ;  and  when  he  himself  begins  to  write,  he  will  commonly  find  it 
necessary  to  follow  the  rules  of  what  he  has  read.  Thus  the  written 
language  will  elevate  itself  more  and  more  from  the  local  popular 
dialect  But  as  speaking  continues  to  be  practiced  as  well  as  reading, 
and  the  oral  transmission  of  the  language  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other continues  to  exert  its  proper  influence,  the  oral  dialects  in  this 
manner  uiaiutaiu  their  separate  existence  and  their  natural  course  of 
development.  And  as  no  man — or  at  least  none  of  the  ablest  men — 
learns  exclusively  by  reading  and  out  of  books,  and  as  every  man, 
even  the  most  cultivated,  talks  for  some  years  before  he  reads,  thus 
the  language  of  those  who  write  flows  from  two  sources ;  from  what 
is  read  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  spoken  language  on  the  other. 
The  influence  of  these  two  sources  can  be  distinguished,  even  almost 
to  the  point  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  one  of  them.  But  they 
are  both  operative  in  every  living  written  language.  If  now,  as  with 
us  in  Germany,  there  is  a  well  deflned  written  language,  that  language 
reacts  again  u]>on  the  spoken  one ;  and  then  there  grows  up,  even  for 
oral  purposes,  a  language  which  is  distinct  from  the  oral  dialects,  and 
which  develops  into  the  most  various  gradations  and  provincial  forms, 
from  the  fusion  together  of  the  dialects  with  the  written  language. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  can  be  deduced  the  proper  duty  of 
the  schools  with  respect  to  instruction  in  German.  The  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  language  itself  does  not  belong  to  the  beginning, 
but  to  the  final  portion  of  literary  culture.  Its  proper  place  is  at  the 
university,  and  the  place  for  the  studies  preparatory  to  it,  the  upper 
classes  of  the  institutions  which  immediately  precede  the  university* 
The  general  duty  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  schools,  however,  is, 

dec. ;  for  though  the  term  "  literature  "  doen  not  in  etymological  strictoesAipply  to  auwnt- 
leu  intellectual  utteraocea,  still,  our  histories  of  literature  have  habituated  u«  to  aoch  a 
of  it. 
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to  deal  with  the  High  German  written  language  and  its  literature. 
Xhus,  also,  we  shall  find  the  means  of  fixing  the  limits  of  instruction 
in  German  in  difierent  schools ;  namely,  by  deciding  to  what  extent 
those  classes  of  the  community  who  are  taught  in  them,  ought  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  High  German  language  and  literature.* 
K'or  it  is  not  the  oral  dialect  which  the  child  learns  at  home  without 
any  instruction,  which  is  the  subject  of  his  school  instruction,  but 
liis  introduction  to  the  understanding  and  use  of  the  written 
language. 

If  it  is  here  objected,  that  we  are  thus  returning  to  a  position 
^^rhich    has   already  been   held  by  previous  teachers  of  German  in 
Schools,  we  reply  as  follows :  So  far  as  this  charge  is  true,  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  fact.     We  are,  rather,  inclined  to  believe  that, practi- 
cally speaking,  a  method  which  amongst  the  most  various  roodificar 
tdons  has  maintained  itself  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,!  in 
spite  of  all  the  misunderstandings  and  perversions  of  different  per- 
sons, must  contain  some  grains  of  truth  in  it.     Fur  the  purpose  of 
finding  these  grains  of  good  corn  amongst  the  heap  of  chaff,  we  find 
Tftothing  so  useful  as  the  great  discoveries  which  have  attended  the 
l^istorical  progress  of  German  grammar.     And  while  we  do  not  exert 
ourselves  to  avoid  being  ranked  along  with  the  ancient  teachers  on 
X^e  right  side  of  any  question,  it  is  at  the  same  time  evident  enough 
^i-om  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  that  on  any  other  question  we  are 
sufficiently  their  opposite.     Language  was  to  them  something  rude 
^.nd  barbarous  by  nature,  which  they  reduced  for  the  first  time  into 
Something  like  order  by  their  schoolmaster's  rules.      Accordingly, 
t-liey  gave  all  their  respect  to  this  work  of  theirs,  and  looked  with 
oontempt  upon  the  "  imperfect  and  unregulated "  language  of  the 
common  people,  as  has  been  so  exceedingly  well  described  by  Jacob 
Grimm.     Consistently  with  these  opinions,  they  naturally  desired  to 
subject  the  child  to  their  rules  instantly  upon  its  entrance  into  tbo 
world,  and  thus  by  one  stroke  to  drive  out  the  vicious  and  uiulisci- 
pHned  dialects.     What  we  propose  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding.     We  would  consider  "  the  wonderful  provision 
of  nature ;  which  gives  us  speech  along  with  our  mother's  milk,  and 
introduces  us  to  the  possession  of  it  within  the  home  of  our  parent?," 
as  the  great  pattern  for  the  mode  of  teaching  the  written  language  in 
the  schools.     Far  from  wishing  to  intrude  the  conscious  methods  of 
the  schoolmaster  upon  the  domestic  hearth,  we  would  rather  endeav- 
or to  adopt  in  the  acquirement  of  the  written  language,  as  nearly  iho 


*  That  is,  BO  far  as  reading  is  concerued.  t  See  Boole  1,  above. 
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quiet  unconscious  mode  of  nature,  as  possible.  But  where  circum- 
stances,  or  the  necessary  imperfection  of  all  human  etfbrts,  prevent 
the  full  attainment  of  this  object,  there  we  would  at  least  endeavor  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  operation  of  the  living  and  life- 
giving  instinct  of  language. 

From  this  view,  which  is  based  on  one  hand  on  the  hietory  of  the 
German  language  and  on  the  other  on  the  history  of  German  gram- 
mar, may  be  deduced  the  statement  of  the  proper  position  of  Ger- 
man grammar  in  the  schools.  The  treatment  of  the  German  lan- 
guage as  an  object  of  scientific  investigation  belongs  to  the  upper 
grades  of  learned  education.  If  we  take  the  word  *'  scientific  "  in  the 
strict  sense,  this  mode  of  treatment  should  be  commenced  only  at  the 
university.  The  immediate  preparation  for  it,  like  that  for  the  other 
general  departments  of  learning,  should  be  made  at  the  gymnasium. 
Tiie  extent  to  which  other  high  grade  educational  institutions  should 
aid  in  this  scientific  study  of  German,  depends  upon  the  views  enter- 
tained of  the  proper  relation  of  these  institutions  to  purely  theoreti- 
Cvil  science.  In  all  previous  grades  of  study,  however,  the  purj>ose  of 
grammatical  instruction  is  a  merely  practical  one,  viz.,  the  acquisition 
and  practice  of  the  German  written  language.  This  however  docs 
not  imply  that  in  those  lower  grades,  this  instruclion  in  grammar  can 
dispense  with  the  theory  as  its  basis.  All  grammar,  even  tlie  moet 
elementary,  is  the  practice  of  speaking,  as  opposed  to  its  theory  ;  al- 
thuugh  even  in  its  lower  grades,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  all 
the  time  the  theory  is  being  subservient  to  the  practice ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  to  the  practical  wielding  of  it.  And  that  very 
exercise  of  the  understxtnding  and  of  the  other  intellectual  powers 
which  is  most  proper  for  the  pupil  during  this  period,  will  be  more 
successful  in  proportion  as  it  is  not  made  a  subject  of  investigation 
for  its  own  sake. 

CIIAPTKB  III. — GERMAN   IN  TH£  C03UI0N   SCHOOL. 

By  common  schools,  we  mean  all  the  elementary  schools  in  which 
no  foreign  language  is  taught,  whether  in  city  or  country.  Farmers 
and  working  people  receive  their  education  in  these  schools ;  that  is, 
the  classes  who  gain  their  living  principally  by  bodily  labor.  For  the 
present  purpose,  the  term  '* farmers"  will  be  used  to  designate  the 
whole  country  population  who  are  employed  in  laboring  to  cultivate 
the  ground ;  and  **  operatives,"  to  designate  all  those  who  procure 
their  living  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  manufactory.  That  portion  of 
the  industrial  population  which  receives  a  farther  share  of  educatioa 
in   the  higher   burgher  schools  and  similar  institutions  beyond  the 
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sphere  of  the  common  schools  is  not  included  in  this  enumeration  ;  as 
the  institutions  alluded  to  are  designed  for  the  precise  purpose  of  sup- 
plying their  necessities.  But  among  the  common  schools  themselves, 
"which  we  are  proposing  to  discuss,  there  are  various  gradations,  which 
are  well  entitled  to  attention.  As  the  two  chief  varieties,  or,  if  the 
lerm  be  preferred,  extremes,  may  be  taken  the  elementary  schools  of 
one  class  and  the  fully  developed  city  common  schools.  There  are 
of  course  more  or  less  intermediate  varieties  between  these ;  and  the 
city  common  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  interfere  with 
t,lie  department  of  the  higher  burgher  schools,  which  is  at  present  not 
ivithin  our  scope. 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  German  in  the  common  schools  depends 
entirely  upon  the  answer  to  this  question :  To  what  extent  and  in 
'^hat  manner  shall  the  masses  of  the  farmers  and  operatives  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  lligh  German  written  language  ?*     If  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  had  been  made  quite  clear,  it  is  scarcely  con- 
Cieivable  that  men  not  otherwise  deficient  either  in  goodness  or  in  un- 
cilerstanding,!  should  have  come  to  the  most  repulsive  views  on  the 
^^ubject  of  instruction  in  German  in  the  common  schools.     We  find  it 
xrequired  that  there  shall  be  given  in  elementary  schools  a  course  of 
i  ustruction   in  German  which  "  shall  place  with  certainty  before  the 
^yes  of  the  pupil  the  whole  course  of  his  own  thinking  and  judging, 
^tnd  its  laws ;  and  which  shall  be  for  him  a  continued  practice,  in  the 
discovery  and  consideration  of  the  relations  according  to  which  the 
ind  distinguishes  ideas,  and  in  the  laws  according  to  which  it  con- 
ects  them  with   each  other  in  thinking  and  judging."J     Raimund 
^Wurst  declares  himself  unsatisfied  even  with  this ;  but  requires  be- 
»de8,  as  a  special  subject  of  instruction,   "elementary  exercises  in 
"thought  and  style,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  pupil  to  the 
ascertaining  of  the  thought-contents  of  their  written  matter."§     This 
»ieans,  that  it  was  to  be  the  task  of  farmers  and  oj>eratives  to  think 
«bout  their  thinking,  and  writedown  sentences,  the  thought-materials 
^f  which  they  were  to  provide  by  artificial  means.     Our  own  opin- 
ion, on   the  contrary,  is,  that  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the 
^ood  of  those  classes  would  be,  to  spare  them  any  such   miserable 

•See  Ihc  preceding  page. 

t  These  words  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a  critic  of  the  firfil  edition.  I  am  far 
from  denyiuff  to  the  lale  Herr  Wurst,  good  qualities  of  mind  and  character  :  for  he  certainly 
possessed  them.  But  the  very  narrow  character  of  his  culture  incapacitated  him  from  a  pro- 
found insight  into  the  nature  of  language,  or  into  speculative  methods. 

I  Wurst,  '■'•Theoretical  and  Practical  Handbook  fur  denuintary  ^xcrcisei  in  Thought  and 

Style  {Thforttinch'praktischea  Haudbuch  zu  etementarischen  Denk-und  Sftjliibung  en,)'*  2d 

ed.,  Reutliiigen,  \6oi,  p.  14.    And  there  is  a  reference  to  Becker,  "On  the  Method."  dec, 

pp  6-8. 
i  Id.,  ibid. 
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crumbs  from  rich  men's  tables,  and  instead,  to  take  good  care  that 
they  can  read  such  High  Oerman  books  as  are  adapted  to  them ;  and 
can  execute  such  writing  as  their  ordinary  avocations  will  require  of 
them.  Reading  and  writing,  the  ancient  elementary  studies  of  the  com- 
mon school,  are  so  still ;  and  all  instruction  in  tlic  German  language 
which  is  directed  to  other  objects,  is  injurious  to  the  common  schools. 

Reading,  writing,  and  the  hearing  of  talking,  are  the  means  by 
which  the  people  at  large,  without  knowing  it,  master  the  first  ele- 
ments of  the  High  German  written  language.  Reading  is  learned 
and  practiced  by  the  standard  of  that  language ;  and  whether  the 
method  is  syllabic  or  phonic,  it  obliges  the  child  to  adopt  the  forms 
of  the  written  language  with  both  mouth  and  ear.  We  can  not  in 
this  place  enter  further  into  the  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing.*  I  should  be  the  less  inclined  to 
venture  upon  any  unconditional  decision  upon  the  merits  of  these 
systems,  because  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  teachers  do  not 
succeed  in  coming  to  an  agreement  on  the  subject  What  I  shall 
hereafter  say  upon  the  practical  acquirement  of  the  High  German 
written  language,  is  to  be  considered  as  applicable,  with  some  subordi- 
nate variances,  to  any  good  method  of  teaching  reading  and  writing. 
I  will  make  an  ol)servation  only  on  a  single  point,  which  is  of  imme- 
diate importance  to  a  really  natural  method  in  acquiring  the  High 
German  written  language.  We  are  assured  by  many  experienced 
and  able  teachers  that  what  is  called  the  Lautir  or  phonic  method,  is 
much  more  rapid  than  the  literal  and  syllabic  one.  If  this  is  true,  it 
is  only  necessary,  in  employing  it,  to  guard  against  making  requisi- 
tions not  adapted  to  the  physiological  nature  of  the  sounds ;  and  still 
more,  not  to  lead  the  pupils  into  repulsive  affectations  of  elegance  by 
pedantic  habits  of  holding  the  mouth,  by  teaching  them  to  give  un- 
due prominence  to  any  particular  sounds,  a  fault  of  most  foolish  ap- 
pearance and  in  the  very  worst  taste,  or  by  teaching  them  constrained 
habits  of  self-observation,  which  destroy  all  naturalness  of  demeanor. 
Perhaps  the  beht  method  of  avoiding  all  such  difficulties  is,  to  begin 
by  teaching  the  children  their  ABC;  and  then  teaching  them  to 
distinguish  in  the  namesf  of  the  letters,  (which  may  be  considered  the 
simplest  combinations  of  sounds,)  the  proper  sound  of  each. 

Now,  how  shall  reading  be  learned,  and  practiced  ?     It  has  been 

*  On  tliese  various  method*,  see  Th.  Ilegener,  *^On  instruefion  in  the  written  languttgt 
(Uherdr.n  Untern'eht  in  der  Schr(ft»pracke,y*  Arnisberf,  1813 ;  p.  3,  Ac. 

t  The  simple  Roman  namen  (vau,  ire.  ypailon  and  xft,  are  not  amonf  them)  are  the  mors 
•uited  for  this  purpoMe.  because  thry  dislincuibh  well  the  liquids  and  aspirates  from  the 
mutes ;  the  vowel  slandini;  before  the  alphabetic  letter  in  tite  former,  and  aOcr  it  in  the  latter. 
See  on  the  dftfrmination  of  the  Kound^,  my  work  "T'Ae  AHpiratf.  and  the  location  of  gannds 
{Die  Atpiraliun  und  die  Lautrfrschivbun^.)"  I,#ri|i/.ig,  1837,  |  .  I'l,  tt  ntf/..  and  p.  9ti,  et  meq. 
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iigued  that  whatever  is  learned  with  so  much  labor,  and  repeated  so 
often,  as  the  first  lessons  in  reading,  is  impressed  so  deeply  upon  the 
memory,  that  only  the  very  best  materials  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose;  and  therefore  that  children  should  learn  to  read  in  the 
Bible.  But  to  this  it  is  correctly  answered,  that  the  mechanical 
labor  of  the  early  instruction  in  reading  makes  the  matter  read,  dis- 
agreeable ;  so  that  it  would  be  a  desecration  of  the  Bible  to  use  it  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  reading  should  therefore  be  learned  and  practiced 
in  a  special  reading-book  for  the  purpose.  But  here  the  question 
meets  us  again :  shall  the  best  matter  be  subjected  to  the  repulsive 
effects  of  the  laborious  efforts  of  learning  to  read  ;  or  shall  the  best 
matter  be  avoided,  and  shall  the  reading  books  for  the  common 
schools  be  filled  with  worthless  material  ?  I  believe  that  a  proper 
division  of  the  question  would  furnish  an  answer.  The  reading  book 
should  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  elementary  primer.  The  primer 
will  naturally  be  variously  arranged,  according  to  whichever  method 
of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  it  follows.  But  there  will 
probably  be  a  progression  similar  to  the  course  of  nature,  from  read- 
ing single  words,  as  soon  as  possible  to  reading  whole  sentences. 
The  mode  in  which  these  sentences  may  be  made  to  include 
the  most  important  facts  of  grammar,  will  be  discussed  further 
on.  But  in  any  event,  their  contents  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
empty  and  worthless.  These  single  sentences  may  be  inter- 
spersed with  little  connected  stories  and  poems,  the  deciphering  of 
which  will  early  teach  the  child  the  true  purpose  and  advantage  of 
being  able  to  read.  Such  little  pieces  ought  of  course  not  to  be  with- 
out sense  and  meaning,  but  neither  ought  they  to  be  the  best  matter 
which  can  be  laid  before  the  people.  A  certain  medium  quality 
both  in  prose  and  verse  will  be  found  most  serviceable.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  always  possible  that  the  matter  thus  learned 
may  be  rendered  unpleasant  to  the  child  for  its  whole  life.  The  two 
dangers  between  which  it  is  necessary  to  steer  in  selecting,  are,  exces- 
sive maturity  and  childishness.  The  older  books  are  more  apt  to  err 
in  the  former  direction,  the  later  ones  in  the  latter.  A  number  of 
simple  Bible  texts,  such  especially  as  ai%  found  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  may  be  added  as  a  special  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  primer. 
From  this  chapter,  the  child,  now  already  somewhat  advanced,  may 
learn  what  is  the  highest  purpose  of  reading.  There  are  various 
reasons  for  not  intermingling  Bible  texts  with  the  previous  part  of  the 
primer. 

The  reading  book  should  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  primer,  even 
externally,  in  print  and  size.     When  the  child  has  learned  and  prac- 
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ticed  from  the  primer  the  elements  of  reading,  he  proceeds  to  the  ap- 
plication of  >!vhat  he  has  learned.     In  the  previous  case,  the  reading 
was  the  chief  object ;  now,  it  is  the  matter  read.     Reading  is  applied  to 
two  uses  ;  a  religious  and  a  secular.     Its  religious  use  of  course  is  in- 
trinsically entitled  to  be  valued  most  by  all ;  and  it  is  besides  this, 
rendered  most  important  among  the  farming  and  operative  population, 
where  in  a  healthy  state,  by  its  preponderance  in  extent.     In  the 
Protestant  countries  of  Germany,  the  Bible,  hymn-book  and  catediism 
are  peculiarly  the  reading-books  of  those  classes.     And  as   to  the 
Roman  Catholic  half  of  Germany,  there  also  the  conviction  is  con- 
stantly more  and  more  forcing  itself  upon  the  ablest  men,  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  ability  to  read  renders  it  more  necessary  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  some  religious  book  which  shall  be  their  true 
companion  during  their  whole  life.     If  a  Protestant  may  venture  an 
opinion  on  this  side  of  the  subject,  it  is  to  be  recommended  that  such 
a  Roman  Catholic  popular  book  should  consist  mostly  of  matter  taken 
from  the  Bible.     And  it  would  probably  moreover  be  a  benefit  to  the 
book^  if  it  should  give  the  biblical  histories  and  teachings  which  are 
appropriate  for  the  purpose,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  very  words  of 
the  Bible ;  and  still  further,  if  this  should  be  done,  wherever  no  dog- 
matic point  is  involved,  in  the  strong  sound  German  of  Luther ;  the 
great  reformer,  of  course,  not  being  cited  by  name.     Indeed,  the 
Munich  College  of  Jesuits  in  1595,  published  the  German  gram- 
mar of  Johannes  Clajus,  "  collected  from  Luther's  Bible."* 

A  religious  use  of  reading  is  also  made,  as  soon  as  the  primer  is 
gone  through  with,  in  the  usual  religious  instruction,  whether  given 
by  the  pastor  himself,  or  by  the  school  teacher  under  his  oversight. 
Besides  these  religious  uses,  a  secular  use  of  the  power  of  reading  is 
also  made  by  the  common  people ;  and  this  requirement,  so  far  as  the 
school  is  concerned,  should  be  met  by  the  reading-book.     Views  on 
the  requisites  of  such  a  reading-book  will  be  found  the  more  diverse, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  frequently  not  been  clearly  perceived  that 
such  a  book  can  not  at  the  same  time  supply  the  needs  of  the  reli- 
gious side  of  popular  instruction.     Not  that  we  recommend  a  non 
religious   or  irreligious  reading-book.     Its  relations  to  religion,  an 
even  to  that   particular   Christian  confession   for  whoso  schools  th 
reading-book  is  intended,  should  by  no  means  be  equivocal  or  hidden 
But  still,  the  compiler  of  such  a  book  should  always  clearly  recollec 
that  the  people  will  draw  their  religious  nutriment,  not  from  th 
reading-book,  but  from  their  Bible  and  hymn-book. 

Aside  however  from   the  question  of  the  proportion  of  religioi»-» 

*  See  above,  p.  415. 
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matter,  \iews  differ  very  widely  as  to  the  contents  of  a  reading-oook 
for  common  schools.     Wliile  some  consider  beauty  the  most  import- 
ant object,  and  would  endeavor  mainly  to  awaken  and  maintain  poeti- 
cal feeling  among  the  people,  others  prefer  a  body  of  such  practical 
knowledge  as  would  be  the  means  of  gain  in  subsequent  life.     Al- 
though these  are  very  divergent  tendencies,  still  their  abler  advocates 
agree  in  the  principle  that  the  contents  of  the  reading-book  should 
possess  a  permanent  value  for  after  life.     If  we  consider  that  we  are 
speaking  of  the  common  schools,  in  which  the  pupils  are  to  acquire 
their  whole  stock  of  knowledge  for  subsequent  life,  we  shall  scarcely 
be  inclined  to  deny  to  the  prose  of  valuable  knowledge  its  place  by 
the  side  of  poetry.     Even  farming  people  and  operatives,  also,  should 
carry  from  the  schools  some  little  acquaintance,  if  only  on  the  most 
indispensable  points,  with  nature  and  history ;  and  as  the  means  of 
persons  of  this  class  will  not  commonly   allow   them  to  purchase 
libraries  for  themselves,  the  more  indispensable  portion  of  this  mat- 
ter should  be  given  in  the  reading-book.     I  would  here  however  ex- 
press myself  in  favor  of  a  doctrine  which  has  bad  many  and  distin- 
guished opponents.     It  is  my  unconditional  belief  that  the  properly 
instructive  part — in  speaking  of  a  work  of  a  higher  grade  I  should 
aay  the  scientific  part — of  the  reading-book  should  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated  from  the  poetical  part,  and  that   for  general   information.* 
Where  practicable,  there  should  be  two  separate  books.f     The  argu- 
ment which  has  been  put  forward  for  mixing  the  two  kinds  of  mate- 
rial does  not  hold,  that  "The  life  of  children  is  employment  and  re- 
laxation ;"J;  for  life  requires  not  intermixture,  but  separation.     Differ- 
ent objects  require  different  management.     A  large  part  of  the  in- 
structive portion  of  the  reading-book  must  be  dry  and  brief,  going 
more  into  detail  at  intervals  only,  by  suitable  extracts  from  distin- 
guished authors  in  natural  science,  history,  &c.    The  value  of  this 
portion  will  depend  on  its  selection  of  facts.     In  every  thing  relating 
to  natural   history  and  geography,  the  best  results  must  be  obtained 

from  actual  inspection  and  additional  expositions ;  for  the  brief  noti- 

• 

*  Similar  upinions  have  b«en  expressed  by  F.  C.  Honcamp  in  bis  ^TTioughts  on  Instruction 
in  Grammar  {Oedanken  4iAer  den  Unterricht  in  der  SprcicMehrt^y*  Soest,  1845,  p.  47 
titeq, 

tThc  difference  In  price  here  would  deter  no  one  who  knows  how  cheaply  the  large  edi- 
tions of  such  bonks  are  furnished.  In  the  present  instance  the  only  additional  expense  would 
be  that  of  one  bindinir,  amounting  only  to  a  few  kreutzers  ;  and  even  this  might  be  saved  to 
the  poor,  by  binding  the  two  parts  in  one,  as  the  sizes  might  be  the  same. 

J  ^^  Reading -book  for  the  evangelical  common  schooU  of  Wirtemberg  (Lesehuch  fklr  die 
erangelischt^n  VUkaschulen  Wiirttembergs,y*  first  course,  p.  vli.  The  experienced  compilers 
of  this  reailing-book  have  happened  upon  the  page  just  preceding  tliis,  to  use  the  expres- 
sions "  In  selecting  among  the  writings  of  several  autliors  of  equal  value  on  the  same  subject, 
upeeiaUy  poeticalf*^  dec. 
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ces  in  the  reading-book  can  not  serve  except  as  heads  or  memoran- 
dums of  what  is  seen.  In  the  historical*  part,  however,  room  should 
be  given  in  the  reading-book  only  for  a  vivid  and  characteristic  ac- 
count of  the  most  celebrated  achievements  of  the  German  people  and 
princes.*  For  this  purpose,  those  periods  of  history  will  be  found 
especially  difficult,  during  which  Germany  has  been  internally  divided. 
Many  such  matters  should  not  be  referred  to  at  all  in  a  popular  read- 
ing-book, and  others  only  briefly.  Many  of  them,  however,  require  a 
more  detailed  account ;  both  because  the  narratives  of  such  contests 
form  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  German  history,  and  be- 
cause ^ome  of  our  greatest  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  In  doing  this  work,  the  impossibility  will  soon  be 
seen  of  setting  forth  at  once  and  similarly  for  all  German  countries, 
the  great  destinies  of  our  nation.  But  ought  this  to  be  an  unattain- 
able object ;  that  the  reading-books  of  each  nation  should  be  content 
to  set  forth  its  own  achievements  as  great  and  glorious,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  its  adversaries  their  due  share  of  praise,  either  ex- 
pressly or  at  least  by  silence  ?  Should  it  be  impossible  for  the  Aus- 
trians  to  acknowledge  the  great  qualities  of  Frederic  II  ?  And  would 
not  that  great  genius,  the  conqueror  and  defender  of  Silesia,  be  eleva- 
ted in  the  eyes  of  the  Prussian  youth,  if  full  justice  should  be  done  ^me 
to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  brave  generals  ? 

If  the  department  devoted  to  useful  knowledge  be  thus  definitely      -^  flj 
laid  off,  the  other  department  of  the  reading-book  can  be  much    -«:C^xh 
more  easily  kept  from  interfering  with  it.     With  regard  to  the  con-  —  Mzru* 
tents  of  this  second  part,  correct  views  have  prevailed  since  the  prin-  —  m:w  .n- 
ciple  was  recognized  that  only  matter  of  the  most  excellent  quality  "^-^  itj 
should  be  admitted  into  it ;  and  that  this  should  be  selected  by  some^  crfme 
of  our  great  authors,  and  chosen  from  the  treasures  which  our  nation«ir<z^ion 
has  possessed  from  time  immemorial.     But  those  limits  should  be  care — ^^-w  .re- 
fully  observed  in  this  selection,  which  have  been  fixed,  and  should  b^^<iC     be 
fixed,  to  the  field  of  acquirement  in  the  common  school.     The  separa-.**-w  jra- 
tion  which  we  have  insisted  on  of  the  strictly  instructive  class  of  mat-^  js  jat- 
ter,  would  preserve  this  portion  from  any  harmful  attempt  after  ara  m^     an 
imaginary   completeness,   such   as    has    frequently  occasioned  th^M'^^^ 
adoption  of  pieces  only  moderately  useful,  or  quite  improper.     Ther*---*  f^ere 
is  one  additional  suggestion  which  I  would  make  to  those  profession^-K^  ^^w* 
ally  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  naniely,  whether  it  would  not  b-*::^  ^ 


*  It  shoald  b«  observed  that  here  only  the  secular  reading-book  is  spoken  of    The 
important  part  of  the  historical  inst ruction  of  the  common  people,  that  is,  biblical  hiitfor;^ 
belonfi  to  their  Bible  reading  and  religious  instruction.    Bee  the  two  preceding  pageti 
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seful  to  set  apart  again  from  this  portion,  all  the  songs,  into  a  secUon 
J  themselves.  This  would  give  the  common  people,  besides  their 
rincipal  religious  manuals,  the  Bible,  the  hymn-book  and  the  cate- 
bism,  three  little  books  for  secular  instruction ;  a  text-book,  a  read- 
ig-book,  and  a  song-book.  While  the  religious  ones  are  beyond  all 
oroparison  the  most  important  for  building  up  the  immovable  founda- 
ions  of  all  popular  education,  still,  the  secular  ones,  if  well  compiled, 
rould  not*be  without  their  use. 

The  second  connecting  link  between  the  people  and  the  written 
anguage,  is  writing.  On  this  subject,  we  propose  to  discuss  by  itself 
be  influence  of  writing  upon  the  mastery  which  is  acquired  of  the 
rritten  language,  without  at  the  same  time  passing  any  judgment  on 
he  question  of  the  association  together  of  writing  and  reading  in  in- 
truction.  The  practical  exemplification  of  the  principles  which  we 
ihall  lay  down  will  of  course  vary  with  the  different  methods  of  in- 
ktruction  pursued  ;  but  the  final  results  would  be  extremely  similar, 
f  not  quite  alike.  We  shall  first  inquire  in  what  manner  writing 
ind  the  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil  connected  with  it, 
iffects  the  pupiKs  acquirement  of  the  High  German  written  dialect, 
Hrithout  any  reference  to  the  study  of  grammar.  It  is  after  this  that 
ire  shall  examine  the  question  of  the  position  of  grammar  in  the 
common  school.  We  shall  not  at  that  time  decide  when  and  how 
iiCactual  study  of  gramthar  should  be  commenced.  We  may,  how- 
ever, here  say,  that  it  is  a  chiefly  unconscious  acquisition  of  the  writ- 
len  language  which  gives  their  distinctive  character  to  the  simplest 
ind  lowest  class  of  elementary  schools ;  and  it  is  accordingly  here 
iiat  our  inquiry  should  commence.  The  first  question  is  this :  What 
>ccasions  have  the  agricultural  and  operative  population,  in  their  or- 
linary  occupations,  for  writing?  "  None  at  all,"  is  the  answer  of  our 
inconditional  panegyrists  of  the  past  But  the  question  is  not  so 
easily  answered.  The  employer  who  can  no^  keep  his  own  accounts 
8  in  danger  of  being  ridiculed,  and  perhaps  fooled  and  cheated  by 
lis  apprentices,  or  his  own  children  in  the  school.  The  farmer  who 
lotes  down  his  rent-day  in  the  calendar  is  better  ofiT  than  one  who 
ISA  to  trust  to  his  memory  for  it  Any  parish  officer,  no  matter  how 
ncellent  the  organization  of  the  official  system,  roust  sometimes  find 
limself  under  the  necessity  of  writing.  And  consider  how  many 
)er8on8  travel  abroad  of  late  years  ;  how  many  families  are  scattered 
ipart,  often  with  broad  lands  and  oceans  between  their  members. 
ind  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  how  great  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to 
"eceive  a  few  pages,  even  if  not  remarkably  well  written,  from  a  son 
>r  daughter,  for  instance  in  America.     These  considerations  alone 
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ought  to  dispose  of  the  assertion  that  instruction  in  writing  is  udoi 
to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

It  is  however  a  further  question,  whether  the  masses  of  the  peopki 
who  commonly  receive  their  only  general  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  can  be  and  should  be  made  able  to  write  the  corred 
German  of  books.  The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  such  n 
uudertaking  are  by  no  means  insignificant ;  and  it  must  also  be  id- 
mittcd  that  if  the  regularly  correct  writing  of  the  German  of  booh 
is  claimed  to  bo  a  result  practically  attainable  in  the  elementarj 
schools,  then  the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  attain  it  have  been  fraitleHb 
For  it  can  not  be  denied  that  now,  as  heretofore,  the  farming  and 
operative  population  introduce  their  "  oral  dialectic  faults  "  into  their 
writing ;  and  that  no  labor  has  availed  to  prevent  it  For  these  rei- 
sons  the  proposal  has  been  made  to  exclude  entirely  the  writing  d 
the  High  German  written  language  from  the  common  schools,  and  ia- 
stead  of  it,  in  each  portion  of  Germany,  to  instruct  in  the  writing  of 
the  oral  dialect  prevailing  there.  But  each  teacher,  in  order  to  knov 
exactly  what  to  teach,  would,  on  this  plan,  first  have  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  local  dialect  of  his  particular  nationality.  If  this  pio- 
]>osition  should  be  put  in  practice,  one  of  two  things  would  result: 
either  the  undertaking  would  very  soon  fail  as  impossible,  or  in  the 
course  of  time  we  should  have,  instead  of  one  High  German  writtei 
language,  a  dozen  new  literary  dialects.  And  all  these  new  writttt 
languages  would,  each  within  its  own  province,  find  themselves  io  the 
same  sort  of  opposition  to  the  spoken  dialect  of  single  villages  sod 
towns,  which  exists  with  tlie  High  German  written  language.  Let  v 
therefore  conform  to  the  natural  progress  of  German  History ;  snd 
allow  to  the  High  German  written  language  the  honor  of  being, 
within  the  boundaries  of  Germany,  the  only  form  of  German  tanght 
in  the  schools  and  used  in  writing. 

It  is  however  a  quite  correct  doctrine,  that  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon schools  must  begin  with  the  local  spoken  dialect.  This  is  the 
proper  mother  tongue  of  the  pupil ;  he  grew  up  with  it ;  it  was  the 
original  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.*  The  duty  of  the  com- 
mon school  is,  therefore,  to  conduct  the  scholar  from  his  own  dialect 
to  the  written  language,  so  far  as  ha  is  to  learn  the  latter.  This  ob- 
ject is  to  be  accomplished,  as  the  whole  aim  and  character  of  the 
common  schools  indicates,  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of  actual  prac* 
tice.  The  popular  dialect  which  the  pupil  brings  with  him  from  his 
own  home,  will  come  into  oi>position  to  the  reading  of  books  in  writ 

•  Compare  Th.  flefrcner,  in  Uiesterweg's  ^'Rhenhh  Gazette  (Rheinutchen  Blcttemj)"  D«* 
■eries,  vol.  37,  pp.  5-27. 
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m  Gennati,  the  singing  of  written  GertnaD  hymns,  and  the  hearing 
r  sermons  in  more  or  less  pure  written  German.  In  numberless 
ises  the  religious  instructor  will  find  himself  obliged,  for  the  sake  of 
le  most  necessary  explanations,  to  descend  to  the  employment  of  the 
ral  dialect  of  his  pupil.  The  very  same  matters  will  be  also  met 
ith  by  the  pupil  in  print,  in  written  German,  without  having  there 
ij  reference  to  instruction  in  language ;  and  then  there  will  arise  an 
iterchan|^  of  dealing  with  oral  dialect  and  written  German,  which 
ithout  any  express  instruction  in  language,  will  communicate  to  the 
apil  a  tolerable  understanding  of  the  written  German.  Again, 
hen  the  pupil  himself,  say  during  his  religious  instruction,  has  oc- 
ision  to  speak,  he  will  at  first  use  exclusively  his  own  oral  dialect. 
[e  will,  however,  by  little  and  little  mingle  more  and  more  of  the 
ritten  language  with  his  dialect,  and  this  all  tlie  more  because  tho 
xta  and  hymns  which  he  must  repeat,  and  the  printed  biblical  nar- 
itives  which  he  must  read,  are  in  written  German.  The  language 
led  by  a  person  about  to  be  confirmed,  during  the  time  of  instruc- 
on,  will  quite  involuntarily  differ  from  that  which  he  uses  to  his 
»n[)panions  in  the  street,  although  very  often  the  differences  could 
ily  be  detected  by  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  popular  dia- 
ct.  Thus  the  pupil  gradually  learns  something  of  written  German, 
1  a  manner  much  more  like  that  in  which  he  learned  his  native  dia- 
ct,  than  like  that  in  which  we  learn  Latin  or  Greek  in  the  schools, 
t  the  same  time,  tho  learning  and  practice  of  writing  goes  on 
urallel  with  that  of  reading.  The  pupil  writer  down  the  words 
hich  the  teacher  has  written  for  him  on  the  blackboard ;  by  degrees 
)mes  to  copy  whole  sentences  written  in  the  same  way  ;  and  per- 
ips  is  allowed  to  copy  from  his  printed  books  into  a  blank-book 
?pt  for  the  purpose,  the  texts  and  verses  of  hymns  which  he  learns 
jring  his  instruction  in  religion.  In  this  way  also,  he  obtains  some 
rther  familiarity  with  the  written  German  idiom,  principally  for  the 
irpose  of  writing.  Should  he  however  now,  without  preparatory 
struction,  endeavor  to  write  down  some  thoughts  of  his  own,  he  will 
s  at  a  stand  ;  he  will  commonly  not  know  how  to  set  about  it.  Ho 
jeds  some  preparation  for  such  a  task;  not  for  the  purpose  of  "as- 
irtaining  its  thought-contents,"  but  to  learn  how  words  thought  or 
K>ken  are  put  into  written  letters,  and  how  thoughts  are  arranged 
hich  are  to  be  put  on  paper.  The  easiest  transition  in  this  direction 
om  mere  copying,  is  by  the  process  of  dictation  and  correction  of 
hat  is  dictated.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  for  this  pur- 
36e,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  complete  mastery  of  the  exer- 
above  mentioned.     Dictation  should  rather  begin  at  an  early 
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period  to  go  on  parallel  with  cop3ring.  As  sood  as  tbey  b^n  to 
write  down  what  is  dictated  to  them,  the  children  will  show  their 
tendency  to  make  use  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  dialect ;  and  tliis 
will  be  still  more  strongly  the  case,  if  they  are  now  and  then  made 
to  write  down  something  of  their  own  wording,  such  as  some  little 
story  which  has  before  been  told  them.  In  such  a  composition,  be- 
sides errors  from  ignorance  and  carelessness,  the  words  will  in  num- 
berless cases  be  written  not  as  the  books  have  them  printed,  out  as  the 
pupil  speaks  them.  Still,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pupil,  without  any 
special  instructions  on  that  point,  will  usually  write,  not  his  own  street 
dialect  alone,  but  the  sort  of  mixture  of  oral  and  written  Gelman, 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use  in  the  school.  It  is  to  this 
intermediate  instruction  that,  in  the  common  schools,  instruction  in 
orthography  should  be  adjoined.  This  should  chiefly  strive  to  as- 
similate as  much  as  possible  the  language  as  written  by  the  pupil, 
to  that  which  he  reads  in  books.  It  is  not  however  such  a  strictly 
regulated  conformity  of  what  farming  and  operative  people  write  to 
the  German  books,  which  is  the  most  important  object  of  the  lowest 
and  most  elementary  common  schools,  but  rather,  the  greatest  possi- 
ble facility  in  writing ;  so  that  the  knowledge  of  that  noble  art  may 
not  subsequently  be  wholly  forgotten  at  the  plough  or  the  annl. 
And  as  one  means  of  promoting  this  practical  purpose,  the  children 
should  be  practiced,  towards  the  close  of  their  school  attendance, 
even  in  these  most  elementary  schools,  in  writing  the  commonest 
forms  of  receipts  and  similar  documents,  which  might  perhaps  be  best 
don^  after  a  book  of  lithographed  copies. 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  the  influence  of  writing  on  the  a 
quirement  of  the  written  language,  without  any  distinct  study  of 
grammar.  It  is  not  however  without  grammar;  for  the  simplest 
elements  of  reading  and  writing  are  a  part  of  grammar ;  and  th 
study  of  orthography,  no  matter  how  simply  and  practically  arranged., 
leads  at  once  into  the  most  of  grammar.  This  statement  must  how— 
ever  be  defended  against  opponents  from  two  entirely  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  first  class  are  those  who  believe  that  they  have  succeed 
in  banishing  grammar  entirely  from  the  school,  if  only  they  have  pre- 
vailed to  have  no  special  hour  set  apart  for  that  study.  And  the  oth-  - 
ers  are  those  who  would  exclude  those  important  elementary  exerciseiP 
from  any  thing  so  dignified  as  grammar.  But  both  these  classe^^ 
should  remember,  that  these  very  elements,  no  matter  how  simpl 
constitute  the  original  conception  of  grammar.  Whence  does  gram^^ 
mar  derive  its  name  if  not  from  grammata,\,  e.  letters?* 

*  Bee,  as  to  the  precise  relation  of  grammar  to  reading  and  writing,  Xeoophoo's  **. 
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We  have  however  remaining  to  be  considered,  the  important 
^[Deetion,  What  is  the  right  place  of  the  study  of  grammar,  proper, 
in  the  common  schools  ?  In  considering  this  question,  we  shall  in- 
clude the  whole  range  of  common  schools  ( Volkssckule),  as  already 
lefined  above.  Our  consideration  of  the  subject  itself  will  therefore 
ihow  best  what  is  to  apply  to  separate  species  of  common  schools ; 
irhat  relates  to  the  most  elementary  country  schools,  and  what  to  the 
Dore  advanced  common  schools  of  the  towns.  To  draw  a  sharply 
ie6ned  line  in  advance  between  the  different  classes  of  schools  seems 
he  less  proper,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  intermediate 
pnades  between  the  country  school  of  one  class  and  the  developed 
dty  school.  We  may  however  here  rej^eat,  that  what  we  are  now 
ibout  to  say  does  not  apply  to  the  higher  burgher  schools. 

In  discussing  the  study  of  grammar  in  the  common  schools,  the 
)D]y  question  proposed  is  commonly  this  ;  IIow  much  can  be  done ; 
low  far  can  the  pupil  be  carried  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar  ? 
Phis  takes  it  for  granted  tliat  the  proper  and  highest  object  of  popu- 
ar  education  in  grammar  is,  to  instill  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
)f  it  But  the  reasons  of  such  a  proceeding  as  this  are  just  as  wrong 
IB  the  selection  of  such  an  object.  Notwithstanding  all  the  assur- 
iDces  to  the  contrary  which  have  become  common  since  the  appear- 
inoe  of  Becker^s  grammatical  writings,  the  belief  still  prevails  that 
iie  mother  tongue  of  the  children  as  they  bring  it  to  the  school,  is 
nrorthless  or  at  least  a  matter  of  entire  indifference,  but  that  gram- 
matical knowledge  is  something  valuable.  The  majority  of  those 
Sobers  who  thus  believe— often  very  well-intentioned  persons — have 
10  conception  of  Uie  fact  that  a  wrong  method  of  studying  grammar 
nay  corrupt  and  destroy  that  most  excellent  possession  of  the  com- 
nou  people,  their  own  free,  simple,  natural  language.  And  it  is  stili 
more  to  be  lamented,  that  frequently  even  men  who  have  an  acute 
ind  correct  perception  of  the  needs  of  the  common  people,  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  current  towards  an  object  of 
nrhoee  undesirableness  a  more  careful  examination  must  convince 
them. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  to  be  given  and  received 
by  the  study  of  the  German  language,  we  must  begin  by  considering 
the  language  as  the  people  acquire  it  without  any  direct  study  of  it. 
This  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  German  oral  dialects.  To  con- 
iider  these  as  corruptions  of  the  written  German  language,  is  an  error 
long  since  disproved  by  science.  They  rather  set  forth  to  us  the  un- 
x>DScious  natural  progression  of  the  language.  All  persons  prac- 
dcally  acquainted  with   the   peculiarities  of  the  dialects,  are  wise 

31 
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enough  to  praise  tliem  although  they  may  concede  to  the  written 
language  the  suf)eiiunty  over  tlieni  all.  The  school  study  of  the  na- 
tive language  is  an  important  continuation  of  this  natural  implanta- 
tion and  development  of  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  such  a  study 
has  become,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  written  language,  in- 
dispensably necessary  ;*  and  I  am  far  from  undervaluing  the  great 
advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  the  written  language.  But  we 
should  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  spread  of  the 
written  language,  especially  through  the  medium  of  the  schools,  con- 
stantly gains  ground  upon  the  popular  dialects.  »Some  of  these  have 
already  subsUmtially  penshed.f  Others  are  daily  losing  their  pecu- 
liarities. Even  those  which  differ  most  from  the  writt^jn  language, 
are  already  beginning  here  and  there  to  make  approaches  towards  it.^ 
No  forcible  stop  can  be  or  ought  to  be  put  to  this  career  of  conquest 
by  the  written  language ;  for  since  it  exists,  and  is  much  richer  and 
fuller  than  the  dialects,  its  gradual  modification  of  them  and  victory 
(at  least  in  part)  over  them,  seems  a  natural  process.  It  is  how- 
ever our  duty  not  to  permit  this  unavoidable  contest  between  the 
written  language  and  the  dialects,  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  violent 
war  of  extermination.  We  can  not  use  any  forcible  means  of  main- 
taining the  dialects;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  forcibly  at- 
tack them,  and  we  should  permit  their  existence  in  the  schools,  as 
long  and  as  far  as  they  are  really  entitled  to  it.  It  is  true  that  in  th< 
schools,  only  the  written  language  should  be  taught;  but  this  shouh 
be  done  so  ascautiuusly  to  lead  the 'pupil  from  his  native  dialect  on- 
ward to  the  written  language.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  we  maj 
hope  tliat  the  written  language,  so  far  as  it  can  and  ought  to  do 
will  become  a  natural  inheritance  of  the  common  people.     But  if  i*'  mr  i 

the  operation  we  transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  nature,  wo  shall  rob  th  jtr  ^    ^ 
people  of  the  natural   hereditary   language  in  which  they  expre^^^ 
themselves  with  freedom   and  accuracy,  and  shall  force  upon  thei 
instead  a  tongue  strange  and  repulsive  to  them.§ 

*8ee  above,  Jtook  II,  chap.  2.  * 

t  See  Firmeuich,  "  Voices  of  the  German  People  {Germaniena  V^lkeratifnmtn,y*  toI 
preface,  p.  1. 

;  Much  additional  inforaiation  on  all  thcFe  points  may  be  found  in  Frommann^s  Tery 
cellent  periodical,  ""The  German  Dialect*  {Die Deutachen  Mundarten;)**  Nuremberf,  (Ebi 
bookMller.) 

f  Ona  previous  occasion  I  have  quoted  from  K.  F.  Becker's  works,  extracts  contain^v    -^"if 
correct  views  on  this  point.    I  must  not  omit  in  this  place  to  name  some  of  hia  folio («#"    ^  ''* 
who  have  ably  difVtIoped  this  side  of  his  views.    Above  alii  must  nmme  F.  C  Honca  ^rw/*, 
whose  **CompMe  introduction  to  elementary  exercises  in  language  and  to  demen/my  inst  ^  m^*^ 
U'on  in  grammar  (  VofMandige  Anleiiung  zu  elementarischcn  SprachVlmtigen  wid  zwn  .^^^^^ 
msntaruntenicht  in  dcr  SprucMehre)''  2d  ed.,  Soest,  1819,  and  his  '^Thoughts  on  instrucJf''^ 
in  grammar  {Gedankrn  ilbtr  den   UnUrricht  in  der  SpruehUhre^'*  Soest,  1845)  couS^^ 
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It  has  l)€eu  shown  iu  a  previous  chapter,  that  the  office  of  our  low- 
er schools  is,  not  to  teach  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  language  and 
its  laws,  but  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  written  language  and 
its  forms.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  exclude  the  emplo}'inent  of  a  cor- 
rect theory  for  attaining  this  practical  purpose,  may  suggest,  on  a 
&uper6cial  view,  that  there  is  no  substantial  distinction.  The  distinc- 
tion is  however  in  fact  a  very  substantial  one.  In  the  first  place,  the 
practical  basis  thus  laid  down  for  the  application  of  theory,  atlbrds  a 
definite  limit  which  is  entirely  wanting  if  we  assume  as  the  object  of 
the  common  schools,  a  complete  theoretical  knowledge  of  language. 
The  more  superficial  of  Becker's  followers  do  not  observe  this  fact, 
because  they  believe  that  the  dry  and  scanty  wisdom  which  they  deal 
out  to  the  pupils,  includes  the  contplete  understanding  of  language. 
It  however  gives  much  trouble  to  tlie  abler  and  profounder  of  them. 
On  one  hand  they  perceive  clearly  that  a  complete  understanding  of 
language  can  only  be  attained  by  a  really  scientific  mode  of  proce- 
dure ;  and  on  the  other  hand  their  sound  practical  judgment  tells 
them  that  such  a  scientific  method  has  no  place  in  the  common 
school.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  they  accordingl}^  seek  a  mode  of 
evading  the  diflBculty.*  In  the  second  place,  again,  our  practical  rule 
points  out  the  right  road  for  us  to  follow,  and  preserves  us  from  the 
incredible  perversions  of  the  natural  order  of  instruction,  which  we 
find  in  Becker.  Thus,  according  to  Becker,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
pupils  are  to  master  the  whole  of  the  Uigh  German  written  language, 
before  the  beginning  of  their  instruction  in  grammar;  whereas  ac- 
cording to  us,  the  mastery  of  that  language  is  exactly  the  proposed 
object  of  that  instruction. 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  think  this  object  too  insignificant,  and  un- 
worthy the  dignity  of  the  common  schools,  let  him  consider  the  fol- 

many  correct  and  valuable  observations.  Honcamp  has  since  published  a  special  **Manuci 
and  praetiet-bookfor  instruction  in  language  in  the  Loxc  German  country  schools  {Lehr-und 
Uebungsbuch  fur  den  Sprachunterrichf  in  niederdeutschen  Landschiden ,)"  Sotst  and 
Oipe.  1861.  There  is  also  much  Ihat  is  valuable  in  IToncamp's  ^^Esaay  on  popularized fomts 
of  statement  \,Abhandlung  iiber  rolkslhiimliche  DarsteUung,)"  in  Ilerrift's  ^'Archives,*'  vol. 
16,  for  1^^,  pp.  293  to  323.  An  adherent  of  IloncumpV.  ytrt  with  independent  views  of  his 
own.  is  his  pupil  Th.  Ilegener,  who  wrote,  ar  the  instance  of  Honcamp,  (he  very  valuable 
little  book,  "O/t  instruction  in  the  trntten  language  {Ueber  den  Unterricht  in  der  Schrift- 
tpracJte^y^  Arnsberg,  1843.  He  a 'so  wrote,  "T/i'*  pupil  in  reading  and  writings  in  the  Low 
German  common  schools  {Der  itchreih  und  Letteschhi  tr  in  niederdeutschen  Volksschulen ,)* 
Part  I,3d  ed.,  Arnsberjf,  1949,  Part  H,  1850.  Although  oblijred  still  fun  her  to  oppose  both  thee* 
writer^ii,  and  in  the  moKt  important  points,  I  still  believe  that  we  stand  upon  common  ground, 
and  can  not  suppress  the  wi.sh  (hit  we  shall  uitimatf ly  arrive  at  an  apreemen(.  The  direct 
tend<^ncy  of  the  Low  German  to  bring  at>out  a  simplification  of  the  in^trucdon  in  language, 
has  been  well  Mated  by  H.  Burgwardt,  In  his  "Primer/or  Low  German  youth  {Pibtlfiir  die 
nietUrdeutsche  Jugend.y*  Altona,  lSo5. 

•  Honcamp  affords  evidence  of  these  assertions.    See,  for  instance,  in  his  ^^Thoughtu  on  in- 
struetion  in  grofnmar,"  p.  22,  as  compared  with  p.  10. 
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lowing  suggestions : — ^The  theory  of  numbers  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
thing,  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  dignified 
attainments  of  the  human  understanding.  But  is  the  theory  of  num- 
bers to  bo  included  in  the  plan  of  the  common  schools  merely  be- 
cause it  improves  the  understanding?  Is  not  the  true  state  of  the 
case  rather  this ;  that  a  knowledge  of  the  four  ground  rules  and  a 
few  other  points  in  arithmetic  are  indispensable  to  the  class  of  people 
who  are  educated  in  the  common  schools ;  and  that  a  correct  method 
will  so  adjust  the  process  of  learning  these  indispensable  parts  of 
arithmetic  that  the  understanding  of  the  pupil  will  be  sharpened  and 
developed  during  the  whole  time?  And  in  like  manner;  the  attain- 
ment of  the  High  German  written  language  is,  on  our  principles,  so 
far  as  it  lies  within  the  department  of  the  common  schools,  a  purpose ; 
during  the  attainment  of  which  a  reasonable  method  will  practice 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupil. 

To  what  extent  however,  and  in  what  manner,  is  the  acquisition  of 
the  High  German  written  language  a  proper  task  for  the  common 
schools?  For  an  answer,  I  must  recur  to  my  previous  principle. 
Reading  and  writing  are  the  attainments  which  are  objects  of  the 
common  school ;  and  the  study  of  grammar  must  be  made  subserv- 
ient to  them.  The  purpose  of  reading  is  the  understanding  of  such 
High  German  books  as  are  for  the  common  people ;  and  that  of  writ- 
ing, the  ability  to  indite  in  correct  written  German,  such  things  as  ac- 
tual life  requires  to  be  written.  The  understanding  of  High  German 
books  is  here  intended  in  'its  simple  original  sense ;  the  sense  in 
which  Homer  understood  his  own  poems ;  not  that  in  which  he  did 
not  understand  them.  He  knew  very  well  what  he  said ;  but  he 
could  not  have  given  a  granunatical  account  of  any  one  of  his  sen- 
tences. To  such  an  understanding  as  is  here  meant,  therefore,  gram- 
mar, in  itself,  is  entirely  unnecessary.  It  becomes  necessary,  or  per- 
haps can  become  so,  only  when  the  language  learned  is  not  the  na- 
tive dialect  of  the  pupil,  but  a  written  German,  distinct  from  it.  Of 
course,  however,  grammar  is  in  a  position  entirely  different,  when  the 
object  proposed  is  merely  a  plain  understanding  of  what  is  read,  and 
grammar  only  an  auxiliary  to  it,  from  that  which  it  occupies  when 
grammatical  analysis  as  such  is  the  purpose  for  which  reading  is 
used.  But  we  can  not  go  into  this  subject  until  our  examination  of 
the  relation  of  grammar  to  writing. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  in  respect  to  writing  f 
Their  first  object,  so  far  as  this  study  is  concerned,  is,  to  give  a  gen- 
eral ability  to  write  with  some  ease.     Even  this  lowest  grade  of  at- 
tainment includes  as  has  been  already  shown,  a  practical  introduik 
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ion  to  the  written  language,  and  a  very  important  portion  of  gram- 
The  actual  study  of  grammar  only  begins  when  it  becomes 
ie<^cs8ary  for  the  pupil  to  possess  some  certainty  in  his  use  of  the 
.\gh  German  written  language ;  for  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must 
:now  what  is  correct  and  incorrect  in  any  portion  of  the  written  lan- 
guage ;  which  he  will  learn  from  the  grammar.  This  knowledge  of 
'hat  is  according  to  the  rules  of  the  written  language  and  what  not, 
m^  a  further  advance  in  the  understanding  of  the  language,  but  is  stili 
"^^ery  far  from  a  complete  understanding  of  the  language  and  its  rela- 
"^iJpns.  And  even  this  grade  of  knowledge  6nds  its  proper  limits  de- 
ined  by  its  purpose ;  which  does  not  propose  perfection,  but  is  re- 
tricted  to  things  indispensable  to  correct  writing.  Of  these,  the 
^hiefest  are,  the  correct  rendering  of  the  sounds  (orthography,)  and 
correctness  in  the  modifications  of  words  (etymology.)  Of  these 
»arts  of  grammar,  therefore,  an  elementary  general  view  must  be 
pven  in  any  event  This  will  of  course  include  only  the  principal 
lOiDts,  many  subordinate  ones  being  left  for  any  suitable  subsequent 
»ccasion.  Such  a  general  view  is  necessary  for  reference  on  such 
ubsequent  occasions  as  occur  for  the  exemplification  and  practice  of 
ietails  under  it.  Practice  will  naturally  be  confined  to  points  on 
rhich  the  pupil  has  not  gained  certainty  by  practicing  them  in  his 
►wn  dialect.  The  practical  design  of  the  study  will,  in  these  exer- 
jses,  as  in  others,  bring  out  the  necessary  distinction  between  such 
^f  these  points  as  are  of  immediate  importance,  and  those  which  are 
<8S  so. 

In   syntax,  it  has  already  been  shown  in  various  quarters,  that 

.here  is  a  material  difference  between  the  written  language  and  the 

^^^ialects  ;*  the  dialects  using  much  simpler  forms  in  their  sentences 

^^han  the  written  language,  and  very  many  of  the  more  artificial  modes 

^:Df  connecting  sentences  of  the  latter,  and  a  portion  of  its  conjunc- 

'^ions,  being  unknown  to  the  popular  dialects.     These  alleged  facts  are 

^iorrectly  stated.     For  though  the  various  oral  dialects  dift'er  much 

^rnong  themselves  both  in  respect  to  formation  of  sentences  and  syn- 

^^lactical  forms  of  expression,  these  observations  apply  with  more  or 

1  ess  truth  to  all  the  popular  dialects  of  Germany.     But  the  conclu- 

^ons  which  have  been  deduced  from  these  facts  relative  to  common 

School  instruction  were  wrong,  because  the  practical  object  of  that 

instruction  had  been  lost  sight  of.     If  we  assume  as  such  object  the 

complete  understanding  of  the  written  language  and  its  relations,  in 

t,he  grammatical  sense  of  those  terms,  then   the  field  of  syntactical 

instruction  in  the  common  school  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  university. 

—  — -I —  » 

*  See  especially  the  workti  already  cited  of  Honcamp  and  Tli.  Hegener. 
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But  the  object  of  that  instruction  iu  the  common  Acbool  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  tho  other.     It  is  primarily  an  auxiliary  to  the  study  of 
writing;   and  here,  moreover,  it  is  not  intended   to  acquaint  the 
masses  with  the  use  of  artificial  and  intricate  forms  of  sentences,  but 
only  to  modify  the  forms  already  in  use  by  the  common  j>eople,  so 
far  as  is  required  for  the  sake  of  agreement  with  the  written  lan- 
guage.    This    part   of  instruction  should,  accordingly,   in   the  first 
place  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  words,  where  the  dialect 
varies  from  the  written  language,  and  secondly  of  the  disuse  of  such 
modes  of  expression  as  are  foreign  to  the  written  language,  and  the 
substitution  for  them  of  the  proper  ones.     These  points  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  necessities  of  the  common  people,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  writing  of  the  High  German  written  language.     For  any  one  who 
has  learned  so  far,  will  write  German  which  is  syntactically  correct; 
whereas  the  practice  of  artificial  and  involved  forms,  foreign  to  the 
popular  dialect,  are  not  merely  superfluous  for  writing,  but  positively  — ; 
injurious.     It  is  scarcely  comprehensible,  how  it  can  be  required,  o 
one  hand,  that  these  forms  shall  be  admitted  to  be  disadvantageous  t 
the  popular  powers  of  expression,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  th 
people  shall  still  use  them,  and  shall  be  expressly  instructed  in  them 
An  examination  of  the  fruits  of  such  a  mode  of  instruction  in  style 
will  easily  convince  us  of  its  ill  consequences.     Much  the  greater 
part  of  the  wrong  and  often  ridiculous  forms  of  expression  which  w* 
so  frequently  And  in  the  letters  of  operatives  and  farm  laborers,  arw> 
constructions  learned  in  this  manner.     And  if  some  individual  b^ 
years  of  practice  becomes  able  to  use  such  artificial  forms  of  expresE 
sion  with  some  correctness,  he  usually  loses  all  freshness  of  apprehe 
sion  and  expression,  under  the  cumbrous  weight  of  such  heavy  ai 
raor.     That  charming  directness  which  gives  us  so  much  pleasure  i 
the  writings  of  uneducated  men,  is  gone,  and  iu  its  ]ilace  appeai 
the  halting  style  of  a  second-rate  newspaper  article. 

The  common  school  does  not  need  to  drill  the  pupils  in  artifici 
constructions  for   the  sake  of  understanding  what  they  read.     F 
firstly,  those  who  write  for  the  common  people,  must  take  pains 
write  with  simplicity ;  and  secondly,  such  instructions  for  that  p 
pose  as  may  be  indispensable,  will  easily  be  subjoined  to  a  proper 
arranged  course  of  instruction  in  reading.     The  repeated  translati 
of  the  artificial  forms  into  the  more  familiar  and  simpler  ones,  will 
most  cases  suffice.     As  to  the  •  understanding  of  what  is  read,  t_ 
practice  of  reading  holds  a  place,  relative  to  the  written  lang 
similar  to  that  of  hearing  spoken  words  for  the  first  acqaireroent 
the  native  dialect.     Innumerable  points  will  in  this  way  be  learcm^^  i 
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of  themselves  hj  the  aid  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  substance  and 
form  of  what  is  read. 

lu  making  use  of  reading  to  teach  language,  there  arc  two  things 
^?vhich  must  be  kept  carefully  separated  ;  the  practice  of  forms  of 
language  for  writing,  and  the  explanation  of  its  difficulties,  for  under- 
i&tanding  what  is  read.  The  confusion  of  these  two  with  each  other, 
in  the  well  intended  plans  for  making  a  good  use  of  the  reading- book 
in  teacliin<;  lanijuaije,  has  led  to  incredible  errors.  Grimm's  stories 
or  Uhland's  songs  have  been  treated  as  if  they  were  these  to  furnish 
exercises  in  declension  or  syntax.* 

Grammatical  exercises,  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing, should  be  upon  sentences  and  extracts  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
^nd  on  this  point  we  refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  as  to 
primers  and  reading- books,  namely,  that  there  should  also  be  a  visible 
separation  between  the  sentences  and  extracts  expressly  for  the  prac- 
lice  of  grammar,  and  the  reading-book  proper,  which  is  read  for  the 
sake  of  its  contents.     The  same  reading-lesssons  which  were  used  in 
"the  primer  at  a  previous  period  to  learn  reading,  can  afterwards  be 
used  again  to  practice  grammar.f     For  this  purpose,  the  sentences 
«nd  reading  lessons  in  the  primer  should  be  so  selected  and  arranged, 
ss  to  agree  in  arrangement  with  the  httle  grammar  which  the  pupils 
use  during  their  second  period  of  their  studies.     This  grammar  should 
cf  course  be  kept  within  the  most  moderate  limits,  and  should  in- 
clude only  the  most  indispensable  matter.J     If  however  this  use  of 
the  primer  is  not  sufficient,  or  if  it  is  thought  impracticable  to  arrange 

*  The  *^ German  reade.r  yor  gymnasiOy  teminariet  and  rrul  sckooln,  with  exp/anationM  of 
^aet9  and  Umguagn,  and  many  hint*  on  praeticul  inatiMCtion  in  German,  byJuttph  Kehrein 
iDeutsche  Leaebuchfiir  Gymnasia^  Seminnrien,  ReaJschulen  m it  sachUchen  und  gprachlichen 
Erkldrungen  nehul  vielfachen  Andeutungen  xu  einem  praAtischefi  UnUrrichf  in  der 
DtutMchen  Spruche  von  Joseph  Kehrein,)''  annexes  to  Grinim's  '*  Aschenputtel,"  the  follow- 
ing notes,  besides  many  similar  ones  :— **  A  rich  man,  who^e  w  ife  was  sick,  (flow  could  this 
sentence  have  been  differently  worded  1  Give  the  stibject,  pndicate  and  copula  of  the  sen- 
tence. Grammar,  $  154, 1 5C.)"  *•  The  poor  step-child  {Stie/kind.)  (From  the  Old  High 
German  gtivfan,  to  deprive  of.  What  tiierefore  is  the  meaning  of  btep-child  ?  Of  step- 
father?)"  Aschenputtel  went  to  (tu)  her  mother's  grave.  (Should  ztt  be  used,  where  the 
words  are  transposed  1  Grammar,  (  (219.)'*  '*  All  the  time  there  came  a  liltle  bird  from  the 
tree,  and  the  bird  threw  down  to  him  whatever  he  wanted.  (What  words  might  l>e  omilttd 
from  this  sentence?)"  **  With  slippers  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold.  (Change  this 
sentence  into  a  relative  one  with  *  which.'  Grammar,  §  Ui^l.)"  ''A  dim  lilile  oil-lamp  was 
burning.  (Was  it  really  the  lamp  that  was  dim  ?)"  And  t>u  on.  And  this  is  called  by  a  re- 
viewer in  the  ^^Joumal  of  the  Gymnasia^'"  (Berlin,  ISoG.  p.  719.)  'Mlie  author's  vivid  and 
stimulating  method  of  instruction  !*'  Every  rightly  feeling  mind  will  of  itself  see  that  such 
a  method  applied  to  the  Uible,  properly  the  chief  reuding-bouk  of  the  Protestant  schools, 
would  be  an  actual  sacrilege. 

t  Of  course  this  use  should  not  be  made  of  the  extracts  from  the  Bible  in  the  latter  part  nf 
the  primer. 

Jits  size  something  like  that  of  the  ^*SmaU  German  grammar  (KUitie  Deutsche  Sprach- 
Ichrty  by  H.  Bohm  and  W.  Sieinert,  8rh  ed.,  Berlin,  1857.  In  the  contents  of  this  otherwise 
very  convenient  liltle  book,  our  views  would  require  many  alteratious. 
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the  sentences  and  reading  lessons  so  as  to  answer  both  the  proposed 
ends,  the  children  might  be  made  to  use,  besides  the  manual  of  gram- 
mar, an  additional  little  book  provided  for  the  special  purpose,  with 
sentences  and  lessons  for  grammar  practice.  This  use  should  how- 
ever never  be  made  of  the  real  reading-book,  as  it  would  do  harm  in 
two  distinct  ways.  First,  it  would  interfere  with  the  impression  made 
by  the  valuable  matter  in  the  reading-book,  and  with  the  pleasure  of 
reading  it;  and  secondly,  it  would  give  the  pupils  entirely  wrong  im- 
pressions of  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  read,  and  to  understand 
what  they  read.  Oral  explanations  should  be  given,  with  the  read- 
ing-book, only  when  required  for  the  understanding — in  the  simplest 
sense  of  the  word — of  what  is  read. 

I  have  in  the  foregoing,  not  given  a  course  of  instruction  in  teach- 
ing the  German  language,  but  only  some  hints  upon  its  purpose  and 
method.     That  purpose  will  only  very  seldom  be  fully  attained,  by 
whatever  method.     But  for  that  verv  reason,  the  road  to  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference.     We  have  sought  so  to  choose  it,  as  to  lead 
in  the  simplest  manner  from  the  oral  dialect  to  the  written  language; 
and  in  this  last,  also,  we  would  preserve  to  the  common  people  the 
simplicity  and  naturalness  which  belong  to  them.     The  object  of  the 
more  advanced  common  schools,  even  of  those  of  the  cities,  is,  w 
apprehend,  to  teach  correct  High  German.     If  however  this  pur 
should  not  be  entirely  attained,  but  some  dialectic  expressions  and  in 
flections  should  continue  to  appear  even  in  the  written  language  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people,  the  truly  educated  man  will  not 
shocked.     He  would  far  more  probably  be  disgusted  at  that  sort  o 
vulgarity  which  tries  to  avail  itself  of  the  more  artificial  book-Ian 
guage,  without  the  capacity  to  use  it. 

CUAPTER    IV. — QERMAK  IN  TUK  TEACHKRS^    SBHUTABlSa. 

The  treatment  of  the  German  language  in  the  seminaries  wher 
teachers  are  trained  for  the  common  schools,  naturally  stands  io  th 
closest   connection  with   its  treatment  in  those  schools  themselv 
The  opinions  entertained  on  the  latter  point  will  naturally  determin 
those  held  on  the  former.     In  what  we  are  about  to  say  therefore,  i 
will  be  assumed  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  substance  of  ouv^ 
third  chapter,  on  teaching  German   in   the  common  schools.     Stilly 
however  true  it  is  that  this  study  in  the  common  schools  fixes  th^ 
conditions  of  the  same  in  the  teachers'  seminaries,  it  is  neverthele&s 
very  different  from  it,  both  in  extent  and  in  character. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  teacher  is,  of  course,  that  he  understanJ 
what  he  is  to  teach  his  pupils.     When  accordingly  we  assume  iiiMt 
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u  the  ultimAte  object  of  the  common  schooU  to  enable  their  pupil 
»  write  High  German  correctly,  we  must  require  this  ability  from  the 
acher.  This  requisite  is  sometimes  considered  to  be  of  such  trifling 
iportance,  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  teacher  even  to  men- 
3n  it  The  truth  is,  however,  that  it  is  an  attainment  which  can, 
'en  at  the  teachers*  seminary,  be  made  only  a  6nal  object  And  if 
e  corapletc  attainment  of  it  should  be  strictly  insisted  upon,  not 
iarly  enough  pupils  could  be  obtained  to  flll  the  existing  demand  for 
achers.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  during  the  last  generation,  Prus- 
%  has  shown  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  activity  in  elevating  the 
laracter  of  its  common  schools  and  of  their  teachers.  And  never- 
eless  a  thorough  investigation  has  recently  shown  that  in  one  pro- 
ncc,  there  was  no  teachers*  seminary  in  which  such  a  degree  of  ex- 
Hence  had  been  reached  that  the  German  exeroises  of  the  graduates 
ere  **  free  from  faults  of  orthography,  punctuation  and  grammar."* 
nd  with  reference  to  another  country  of  Germany,  I  can  add  from 
y  own  experience,  that  a  teacher  who  at  graduating  from  the  semin- 
y  received  the  highest  mark,  and  had  invariably  afterwards  received 
le  commendations  of  the  school  inspectors,  committed  gross  sole- 
ftms  in  his  German  compositions.  The  requirement  of  correct  com- 
)6ition  should  not  therefore,  be  reckoned  unimportant;  but  we 
lould  rather  rejoice  even  at  an  approximation  to  its  attainment 

But  it  would  be  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  scope  of  the 
achers'  seminary,  to  suppose  it  not  essentially  distinct  from  that  of 
le  common  school.  The  pupil  of  the  latter  learns  the  Iligh  Ger- 
an  written  language,  in  order  to  use  it;  of  the  former,  in  order  to 
ach  it.     This  difference  of  objects  necessitates  a  difference  in  modes 

study.  While  the  linguistic  culture  of  the  preparatory  students 
id  seminary  pupils  follows  a  course  similar  to  that  of  the  common 
hool  pu]>il,  still  the  very  ideas  of  grammar  are  different,  which  be- 
Dg  to  the  two  courses.  The  question,  how  good  an  account  of 
ammar  the  farmer  or  operative  shall  be  able  to  give  in  after  life,  is 
te  commonly  of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  important  point 
r  bim  is,  to  be  able  to  use  the  language  correctly.  But  on  the 
her  hand,  the  teacher  must  above  all  things  be  able  to  give  a  good 
count  of  grammar  and  its  rules.  This  is  an  ability  necessary  to  his 
•cation.     Without  therefore  claiming  that  the  common  school  teach- 

must  be  a  man  of  learning,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  grammar, 
e.,  the  theory  of  language,  occupies  a  very  different  position  in  the 

'  *^Doeumenta  for  thf.  history  and  elucidation  of  the  three  Pruseian  Regviativen  (Akten- 
eke  tur  Qenchichte  und  turn  Verttdtnttnitt  derdrei  Preustiechen  Regulative,)"  edited  by  F. 
iM,  BcrUn,  1865,  p.  89. 
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studies  of  the  teacher,  from  that  which  it  holds  in  those  of  the  com- 
mon school  pupil. 

But  upon  now  inquiring  more  closely,  in  what  manner  German 
grammar  is  to  be  studied  in  the  teachers'  seminary,  we  come  at  once 
U])on  a  great  difficulty.  Evidently,  a  higher  grade  of  attainment  is 
needed  by  the  teacher  of  the  advanced  city  school,  at  least  of  its 
higher  classes,  than  by  the  teacher  of  the  country  school  of  one  class. 
But  upon  the  practical  means  of  answering  these  diflerent  demands, 
opinions  are  very  different.  Many  would  make  the  attainments 
needed  by  the  teachers  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  city  schools,  the 
standard  for  all  teachers.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  would  restrict  the 
public  seminaries  to  the  course  of  study  necessary  for  country  teach- 
ers, and  would  leave  it  to  the  few  who  are  more  highly  endowed  by 
nature  or  favored  by  circumstanoe^i,  to  obtain  the  further  accomplish- 
ment necessary  for  teaching  in  the  more  advanced  city  schools.  It 
would  however  be  found  impossible  to  avoid  making  some  regular 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  city  schools,  either  by  the  addition  of 
higher  courses  to  the  ordinary  seminaries,  or  by  especial  seminaries 
to  train  teachers  for  the  higher  classes  of  city  schools.  And  under 
any  circumstances  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  use  special  care  no 
to  forget,  in  this  more  advanced  course,  what  is  the  proper  object  of 
the  teacher,  viz.,  service  in  the  common  schools. 

The  studies  in  language  of  the  student  preparing  for  the  teachers 
seminary  should  be  substantially  similar  to  those  in  a  good  city  com 
mon  school.     If  the  preparatory  student  can  not  pursue  these  studi 
in  a  fully  developed  common  school,  his  course  will  still  not  greatl)-== 
differ  from  that  of  his  common  school,  because  he  needs  to  maste 
thoroughly  that  which  he  is  afterwards  to  teach.     But  the  real  dis 
tinction  between  the  common  school  studies,  and  those  of  the  pre 
paratory  course,  and  still  more  of  the  seminary  course  is,  that  wha 
the  common  school  pupil  merely  learns,  the  seminarist  studies  al 
as  a  subject  to  be  taught.     This  requires,  firstly,  knowledge  and  prac 
tice  in  instruction  ;  and  secondly,  a  more  profound  comprehension  o 
the  subject  to  be  taught..     But  the  teacher  can  not  pursue  philologica 
investigations,  which   require  a  knowledge  and  preliminary  trainin 
not  in  his  possession.     He  must  however  possess  as  correct  a  coneep — 
tion  as  possible  of  the  language,  adapted  to  his  grade  of  attainment 
On   this   point,  however,  care   is    necessary  to   avoid  wrong  ideas. 
Every  one  forms  some  conception  of  any  subject  which  occupies  him 
8o  much  as  language  does  the  teacher ;  and  if  not  supplied  with  a 
correct  one,  he  forms  an  incorrect  one  for  himself.     A  correct  con- 
ception of  a  language,  however,  can  be  reached  only  by  a  bbtorica/ 
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process  of  studj.     The  course  in  German,  in  the  teachers  seminarj, 
must  therefore  have  reference  to  the  historical  development  of  that 
langunge.     I  do  not  doubt  that  this  principle  will  be  opposed,  and  on 
^he  most  various  grounds ;  and  I  therefore  admit  in  advance,  that  it 
18  liable  to  great  misunderstandings.     I  however  also  believe  that  if 
oorrectly  understood,  it  would  be  admitted  on  all  hands.     I  would 
explain  in  the  first  phice,  that  I  would  not  introduce  into  the  teachers' 
seminary,  the  study  of  the  Middle  High  German,  or  of  any  other 
sncient  German  dialect.*     All  that  I  should  require  is,  that  the 
^rrammar  of  our  New  High  German  written  language  should  be 
studied  in  the  seminary  with  reference  to  the  history  of  the  German 
language.     At  this  point  also,  I  anticipate  an  objection ;  that  this 
inethod  would  only  confuse  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  as  all  half  knowl- 
edge does.     Here  I  must  permit  myself  one  general  observation.    It 
is  not  the  quantity  of  knowledge  which  has  filled  the  minds  of  part 
of  our  teachers  with  confusion,  but  its  species  and  management     A 
^ry  outline  of  all  sorts  of  sciences  has  been  furnished  them,  and  they 
liave  then  been  given  to  understand  that  they  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  main  facts  of  them.     *^The  remainder  of  them,  which  learn- 
€dly  educated  persons  study,'*  they  are  told,  **is  only  learned  stuff, 
not  only  unsuitable  to  you,  but  without  any  value  in  itself.*'     Thus 
Las  been  developed  that  ridiculously  inflated  conceit  which  despises 
all  profound  learning,  and,  were  its  power  equal  to  its  wishes,  would 
plunge  us  into  the  barbarousness  of  a  monotonous  superficial  medi- 
ocrity of  attainment.     Precisely  an  opposite  result  would  be  produced 
by  allowing  common  school  teachers  some  insight  into  the  real  ele- 
ments of  learning,  though  only  here  and  there,  and  at  appropriate 
points.     If  the  teacher  shall  thus  obtain  an  idea  that  that  which  he  is 
able  to  understand  and  acquire,  is  only  the  first  rudiments  of  what 
the  man  of  real  learning  is  obliged  to  master,  he  will,  if  of  respect- 
able mental  capacity,  have  an  increased  respect  for  learning.     And  it 
is  no  trifling  matter  to  induce  so  important  and  respectable  a  class  as 
that  of  teachers,  not  merely  to  submit  murmuringly  to  the  authority 
of  those  who  rank  above  them  in  culture  and  station,  but  to  regard 
them  with  real  respect.f     The  study  of  the  history  of  language  in 
the  teachers'  seminary  must  of  course  be  restricted  within  very  modest 
limits.^     This  reference  to  the  history  of  the  language  in  the  study 

*  There  it  no  objection  to  such  ttadj  on  principle ;  it  \»  in  practice  that  It  would  be  found 
difficult. 

1 1  refer  of  course  only  to  mental  culture  and  external  rank.  The  moral  worth  of  men  la 
indrpendent  of  these.  It  Is  of  reed  amonff  rightly  thinking  men  of  ail  parties,  that  as  to  out- 
wtinl  circumstances,  there  are  many  places  where  teachers  ought  to  be  much  better  situated 
than  they  are. 

;  or  course  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  German  language  In  the  seminary,  must  poMsas  at 
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of  German  grammar  in  the  teachers'  seminaries  will  operate  favor- 
ably in  two  ways.  First,  the  teacher  will  by  this  method  obtain  cor- 
rect views  of  the  relations  between  the  written  language  which  he  is 
teaching,  and  the  popular  oral  dialect  which  he  6nds  already  used  by 
his  pupils ;  and  secondly,  he  will  be  saved  from  the  delusion  that 
every  thing  which  does  not  agree  with  our  present  written  language 
is  for  that  reason  vulgar  and  bad  in  itself.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
importance  for  this  reason ;  that  tlie  most  important  religious  books 
of  the  common  people,  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
hymn-book,  use  some  forms  of  language  which  are  no  longer 
current.* 

Care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  this  historical  treatment  of  the 
language  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  principal  aim  of  the 
teacher,  namely,  assured  correctness  in  the  use  of  the  written  language 
as  now  current.  A  right  method  however  will  leave  little  to  fear  in 
this  respect;  for  infinitely  the  greatest  portion  of  the  seminarist's 
time  and  powers  will  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  practice  of 
the  present  written  language.  This  is  the  object  not  only  of  the  ac- 
tual lessons  themselves,  but  also  of  the  instruction  in  teaching  which 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  seminary  course.  Upon  this 
latter  important  branch  of  our  subject  we  shall  be  unable  to  enter 
further;  as  a  detailed  discussion  would  be  without  our  limits,  and  the 
chief  principles  applicable  follow  of  course  from  our  chapter  on  the 
common  schools.  We  will  only  add  one  single  reminder  ;  that  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  ch^ipter,  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing the  use  of  the  reading-book  should  be  very  ditferent  from  that 
frequently  recommended. 

OHAFTER   V. — OBRKAN  IN  THE   OTICKASIUH. 

Under  the  term  Gymnasium  we  include  all  those  schools  wh 
principal  business  is  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  from  the  firs 
elements  of  Latin  up  to  the  time  of  entering  the  university.  Now 
what  is  the  proper  place,  in  these  institutions,  of  the  instruction  i 
German  ?  If  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  found  opinjons  very  van 
ous  on  the  subject  of  teaching  German  in  the  common  schools,  th 

least  so  much  knowledge  of  the  Old  German,  as  our  seventh  chapter  prescribes  for  a  philoloi— - 
fist.  The  more  extensive  his  knowledge,  (he  freer  will  he  be  from  the  choracteriMic  fauh  o^ 
half-taught  men,  of  parading  his  learning.  He  should  in  particular  atrtctly  refrain  from  al  ' 
merely  hypothetical  etymologizing. 

*Tbis  is  still  true,  even  if  the  ancient  text  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  is  not  adherr^J 
to  verbatim  ;  for  even  in  such  a  universally  authorized  approximation  to  the  present  fortm** 
of  the  lansuaj^e  as  is  made  in  all  the  editionit  now  in  actual  use,  the  antique  character  shonl«J 
not  be  entirely  extinguished.    Ou  this  point  see  ^^Germania,'*  edited  by  Franz  PfeiflWr ;  IdBSTg 
p.  109  ei  9cq. 
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K>nflict  of  views  as  to  its  treatment  in  the  gymnasium  will  be  found 
till  greater.  While  some  ar^  expecting  a  new  era  for  the  gymnasia, 
n  which  is  to  be  introduced  into  them  a  comprehensive  course  of  in- 
truction  in  German,  to  occupy  many  lessons,  others  would  exclude 
t  entirely  from  them  ;  and  these  latter  certainly  sometimes  base  upon 
heir  banishment  of  the  German  language,  almost  as  great  hopes  for 
he  future  of  our  race,  as  do  the  former  upon  its  extensive  iutroduo- 
ion.  We  shall  be  best  able  to  find  the  correct  path  through  this 
abyrinth,  by  determining  accurately,  on  one  hand  what  is  the  essen- 
ial  object  of  the  gymnasium,  and  on  the  other,  what  in  general  is 
.he  business  of  the  schools  with  reference  to  the  German  language. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  gymnasium  I  The  answer  is,  to  afford 
o  our  future  pastors,  judges,  and  physicians,  the  rudiments  of  their 
ligher  general  education.  This  is  their  practical  aim;  for  those 
!>upils  who  do  not  propose  to  enter  either  of  those  professions,  are 
unimportant  in  comparison  with  those  who  do.  Thus  the  question,  if 
put  again  more  closely,  becomes :  What  are  the  requisites  of  tlie 
higher  general  education  of  pastors,  judges  and  physicians  ?  I  shall 
assume  that  my  reader  agrees  with  me  in  considering  classical  studies 
as  the  roost  important  part  of  the  basis  of  those  studies ;  for  I  can 
not  here  either  controvert  the  views  of  any  others,  or  adjust  my  dis- 
cussion to  them.  I  must  however  at  the  outset  lay  especial  stress 
upon  one  point ;  namely,  that  the  gymnasium  is  to  afford  the  rudi- 
ments  of  this  higher  general  culture.  Our  gymnasia  have  happily 
escaped  the  foolish  notion  that  they  are  to  6t  the  future  pastors,  judges 
and  physicians  immediately  for  the  practice  of  their  employments. 
They  have  been  less  successful  in  avoiding  another  error,  namely, 
that  the  gymnasium  should  complete  and  finish  the  formal  education 
of  its  pupils.  This  is  an  error  capable  of  being  fatal  both  to  the 
g}'mnasium,  and  to  the  cause  of  general  culture.  It  proposes  an  ab- 
surdly extensive  scope  for  the  gymnasium ;  dulls  the  opening  intel- 
lect by  unreasonable  requirements;  and  after  all  its  magnificent 
promises,  sends  to  the  universities  youths  whoso  over-stimulated 
palates  reject  with  loathing  that  higher  education  which  is  there 
affored.  Even  with  regard  to  the  formal  part  of  education,  the  duty 
of  the  gymnasium  is  not  to  turn  out  finished  men,  but  students,  well 
prepared  and  fond  of  learning. 

We  shall  hereafter  observe  the  special  application  of  these  remarks 
to  the  subject  of  instruction  in  German.  Our  immediate  task  is,  to 
compare  what  we  have  stated  as  the  business  of  the  gymnasium, 
with  what  was  defined  in  the  first  chapter  to  be  the  object  of  the 
study  of  German  in  the  common  schools.    The  business  of  these 
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schools  was  there  defined  to  be,  the  study  of  the  High  German  writ- 
ten language;  and  the  limits  of  the  instruction  in  it,  in  the  different 
grades  of  schools,  were  stated  to  be  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  classes  of  persons  taught  in  them  were  intended  to  master 
the  written  language  and  its  literature.  The  application  of  this  rule 
to  tHe  gymnasium  is  made  somewhat  difficult  by  the  fact  that  that 
institution  furnishes  to  the  class  of  persons  attending  it  only  the  first 
half  of  their  education,  the  remainder  being  received  at  the  univer- 
sity. If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  culture  of  our  clergy,  judges 
and  physicians,  it  will  be  found  to  require,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
High  German  written  language  and  its  literature,  nearly  this :  that  to 
those  classes,  the  High  German  written  language  shall,  for  their 
written  and  oral  use,  become  if  possible  so  much  a  second  nature, 
that,  they  can  use  it  with  as  much  ease  for  their  purposes,  as  the  man 
unable  to  write  has  in  the  use  of  his  own  dialect  for  the  purpose  of 
talking.  For  the  newer  German  literature,  these  classes  constitute 
the  most  important  part  of  the  public.  It  is  for  them  that  our  great 
poets  and  prosemen  have  written  their  works,  not  exclusively  indeed, 
but  mainly.  Except  so  far  as  may  be  left  to  actual  life,  it  is  tlie 
schools  which  must  be  the  medium  of  introduction  between  our  grea 
writers  and  the  educated  classes.  Last  of  all,  at  the  university,  com 
the  scientific  treatment  of  our  language  and  Hterature;  and  for  thi 
also  the  gymnasium  must  supply  the  elementary  preparation. 

Section  1.     Culture  of  Oerman  Styhy  and  German  Orammar^  at  the  gym- 

nasium. 

"  To  write  well,"  says  Buflfon,  "  it  is  necessary  to  think  well,  to  fee 
well  and  to  express  one^s  self  well ;  that  is,  to  have  mind,  soul  an 
taste.     Style  comprehends  a  union  and  training  of  all  the  intellectu 
powers."*     The  style  is  not,  therefore,  the  proof  of  the  receipt  o 
lessons  in  grammar  or  style,  but  is  the  expression  of  the  whole  cul^ — 
ture  of  the  man.     In  this,  educators  of  the  most  different  opinion^ 
are  agreed ;  as,  Friedrich  Thiersch,  in  his  well  known  work  on  classi  — 
cal  institutions,!  and  Hiecke,  in  his  instructive  book  on  instruction  in 
German  at  the  German  Gymnasia.     Hiecke  has  very  clearly  shown 
the  conclusions  which  follow  respecting  instruction  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, from  these  principles  relative  to  style,  namely  ;  that  that  in- 
struction should  be  given  **  during  all  the  lessons,  even  those  not  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  it."     "The  teachers  in  every  study,"  he  adds 
"  give  practical  instruction  in  the  native  language,  even  without  in- 

*  Hamann'd  trand&tion  of  Bufibn*g  Diiicourse  before  the  French  Academy,  1763,  In  tfa- 
niann's  Works,  vol.  4,  p.  462. 
t  IV,  p.  338. 
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ending  it.'^  Philipp  Wackernagel,  however,  in  bis  excellent  dia- 
ogue  on  instruction  in  the  native  language,  has  brought  the  pro- 
Dundest  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  the  elucidation  of  this  view  of 

The  relations  of  German  grammar  to  that  ultimate  practical  object 
•f  instruction  in  lang<uage,  an  individualized  German  style,  are  how- 
▼er  not  determined  by  the  fundamental  principle  just  laid  down; 
»nd  we  do  in  fact  find  men  who  agree  in  this  important  principle,  but 
rho  differ  very  widely  as  to  the  elementary  study  of  German  grara- 
aar.  Some  would  banish  it  entirely,  others  would  admit  it.  But 
▼en  among  these  last,  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  practical 
node  of  .teaching  it.  The  necessary  instruction  in  German  grammar 
nay,  for  instance,  be  either  entirely  distributed  among  the  lessons  in 
he  ancient  languages,  or  may  besides  such  instruction,  be  also  taught 
it  special  hours  set  apart  for  it.  Such  a  wide  difference  among  per- 
ons  acquainted  with  the  subject  sufficiently  shows  that  the  question 
B  a  difficult  one.  And  in  fact,  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject 
B  aggravated,  in  the  case  of  the  gymnasium,  by  the  intermediate 
itation  which  that  institution  occupies,  bounded  by  the  elementary 
ichools  below,  and  the  university  above.  This  very  situation  however 
nay  indicate  to  us  the  double  purpose  of  the  study  of  German  gram- 
mar at  the  gymnasium.  It  must,  first>,  afford  the  means  of  learning 
uid  correctly  using  the  High  German  written  language ;  and  secondly, 
furnish  the  beginning  of  a  scientific  study  of  German.  In  the  former 
capacity,  its  purpose  is  similar  to  that  in  the  common  schools  ;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  an  introduction  to  the  University.  It  will  thus  naturally 
follow  that  the  former  object  should  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the 
gymnasium  course,  and  the  latter  to  the  last  half  | 

The  acquisition  of  the  High  German  written  language  must  at  the 
gymnasium  be  in  great  part  a  work  of  practice  and  habituation. 
This  is  not  merely  from  the  necessity,  of  the  case,  but  because  such 

•  ^Instruction  in  Oennun  at  the  Oerman  Gymnarifiy  A  pedagogical  attempt  {Derdeuttehe 
Unterrieht  auf  deulschen  Oymnatien.  Bin  pitdagogiacher  Ver$uch.y*  By  R.  II.  Iliecke. 
Leipzig,  1842,  p.  27.  I  find  my  opinion  on  Iliecke's  book  a  somewhat  singular  one.  No  un- 
prejudiced perron  will  deny  that  the  aurlior  has  written  with  a  warm  love  for  his  subject  and 
fto  eitensive  knowled^re  of  it.  While  however  many  portions  of  it  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
written  with  the  sincerest  feelings,  there  are  others  which  seem  so  entirely  objectionable  that 
I  almost  think  the  author  himself  would  retract  ttiem. 

t  **  Instruct  ion  in  the  native  langiiage.  By  Dr.  R.  E.  Ph,  WackemageU  Fnurth  part  vf 
the  Oerman  Reader.  (Der  Unterrieht  in  der  Mutterstprache.  Von  Dr.  /?.  E.  Ph.  Wacker- 
nagel. Vierter  Theil  de»  Deutschen  LesebvchM.)  Stuttgart.  1843  I  would  gladly  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  my  readers  are  acquainted  with  this  excellent  work. 

I  We  mean  by  "  gymnasium,"  the  whole  course,  from  the  beginning  of  I.ntin  to  the  en* 
trance  into  the  university.  The  upper  half  of  this  course  includes,  nearly,  the  four  years  last 
prcceeding  the  entrance  into  the  university.  But  In  mentioning  this  last  half,  we  do  not  al* 
ways  necessarily  mean  the  whole  of  its  duration. 
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18  the  only  way  of  acquiring  a  real  practical  mastery  of  the  language. 
The  whole  organization  of  the  gymnasium  affiords  opportunities  for 
the  practice  and  habit  thns  required.  Of  the  influence  of  classical 
studies  on  the  object  proposed,  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  In  this 
place  we  shall  call  attention  only  to  one  additional  point 

The  majority  of  the  boys  who  commonly  «ttend  a  gymnasium 
stand,  even  at  their  entrance,  in  a  very  different  position  relative  to 
the  German  written  language,  from  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
common  school  pupils.  The  majority  of  the  gymnasium  pupils  are 
found  by  experience  to  belong  to  families  in  which  from  the  ban- 
ning they  hear  a  language  spoken  which  is  considerably  nearer  the 
written  language  than  is  the  dialect  of  those  parents  whose  children 
constitute  the  mass  of  pupils  of  the  common  schools.  And  while  in 
the  gymnasium,  they  hear  for  from  eight  to  ten  years  from  their  differ- 
ent teachers,  a  German  which  usually  differs  from  that  of  books  still 
less  than  that  spoken  at  home,  they  will  themselves  be  required  to  give 
accounts  of  the  most  various  matters,  and  answers  about  them,  which 
only  retain  some  shade  of  coloring  from  their  dialect,  but  which  fol- 
lows the  written  language  in  the  most  important  respects.  Thus  th< 
gymnasium  pupil,  asidd  from  what  direct  instruction  he  receives  oi 
the  subject,  lives  in  the  oral  practice  of  the  High  German  writteiKi^ 
language. 

While  however  it  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  acquisition  of  th€^ 
written  language  must  arise  from  practical  use,  still,  entire  correctD< 
in  the  use  of  it  can  not  be  attained  without  express  instruction  as 
what  is  correct  and   incorrect  in  it;  that  is,  without  grammar.     lis 
this  connection  1  may  refer  to  what  I  have  said  generally  in  tho 
second  chapter,  on  the  school  and  the  native  language ;  and  in  the 
third  chapter,  on  German  in  the  common  schools.     But  in  the  gym- 
nasium particularly,  the  error  should  be  avoided,  of  supposing  thai 
the  pupils  learn  the  written  language  without  any  grammar,  because 
they  receive  no  continuous  and  connected  instruction  in  the  Gennaa 
grammar.     The  truth  is  rather,  that  the  pupils  acquire  the  real  ele- 
ments of  grammar  while  they  are  taught  reading  and  writing ;  that 
while  learning  the  Latin  forms  and  practicing  in   Latin  syntax,  thej 
are  continuing  their  study  of  German  grammar;  and  lastly,  tliat 
during  the  revision  of  their  translations  from  the  ancient  languages, 
they  hear  a  great  quantity  of  observations  which  apply  to  Gernisn 
grammar  hkewise.     German  grammar  is  thus  in  fact  all  the  time 
being  taught ;  and  the  only  question  is,  how  soon  shall  commence  at 
least  an  elementary  connected  survey  of  its  mast  important  portions. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  such  a  connected  survey  had  bettflr 
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egin  at  an  early  period.  First,  even  the  pupils  in  Latin  will  begin 
»  feel  the  want  of  grammatical  knowledge  as  soon  as  the  distinction 
»gins  to  be  made  between  the  written  dialect  and  their  own  home 
ialect.  The  instruction  and  where  it  is  necessary  the  practice  in  the 
>rrect  rules  of  written  German,  require  reference  to  elementary 
rammar.  Secondly,  however,  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  grammar 
ill  naturally  join  itself  on  to  this  elementary  knowledge  of  German 
rammar.*  Only,  on  this  last  point,  the  error  must  be  avoided  of 
nagining  that  the  German  grammar  must  be  studied  quite  through 
efore  the  Latin  is  begtm.  The  study  of  German  grammar  should 
ither,  after  its  foundations  are  early  laid,  proceed  to  extend  and  com- 
lete  itself  hand  in  hand  with  the  acquirement  of  the  Latin  and  after- 
wards of  the  Greek. 

The  theoretical  object  of  the  scientific  culture  of  German  whose 
eginning  is  given  at  the  gymnasium  is  of  course  the  understand- 
ig  of  the  language  itself.  But  this  object  lies  not  at  the  beginning, 
ut  at  the  end,  of  this  whole  course.  While  however  this  variation 
f  purpose  causes  many  differences  between  the  mode  of  studying 
German  in  the  common  school  and  in  even  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ymnasium  course,  still  the  really  scientific  'study  of  the  German 
inguage  can  not  begin  before  the  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium, 
0  be  continued  in  the  university.  In  the  lower  gymnasium  classes, 
be  aim  of  the  instruction  in  German  grammar  is  on  the  contrary 
minently  a  practical  one ;  to  teach  the  pupil  the  correct  use  of  the 
rritten  language.f  This  is  like  its  aim  in  the  more  developed  com- 
Qon  school,  but  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  in  the  common  school 
orrectness  in  using  the  written  language  is  an  object  proposed,  while 
t  the  gymnasium  it  is  an  attainment  required.  This  distinction  is 
ne  which  exists  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  pro- 
ler  government  rule  that  all  persons  proposing  to  pursue  any  official 
areer  of  a  higher  grade,  shall  know  the  German  written  language 
^ell  enough  to  be  able  to  write  it  without  gross  errors.  None  who 
o  not  meet  this  requirement  are  permitted  even  to  study  the  profes- 
ional  studies.     But  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  exact  this 

*  A  number  of  our  ablest  classical  educators  are  for  very  weighty  reasons  in  favor  of 
>eeial  separate  lesttons  in  German  grammar,  In  the  lower  stages  of  the  gymnasium  course. 
ee  H.  Bnnits  in  the  **OazeUe  of  the  Austrian  Oymnaaia  {Zeittchrift/Ur  die  cMterreiehtMhen 
l^mnaeien^y  18S2,  part  10^  p.  820;  and  compare  the  observations  io  my  ^*Oerman  Orthag- 
if>hy  (Ueher  D'tUfache  Rechtsehreeibung^)'*  Vienna,  1856,  p.l06er  eeg. 
t  This  practicai  object  should  accordingly  be  regarded  In  preparing  the  text-book  of  gram' 
lar  for  the  lower  gymnasium  classes.  This  book  should  make  use  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
hilologists,  for  the  arrangement  and  management  of  its  matter.  Still,  it  has  for  its  object 
eitber  the  philosophy  nor  the  history  of  language,  but  Instruction  In  the  coteinporary  Ger- 
lu  written  language. 

33 
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degree  of  correctness  in  the  common  schools.  We  could  not  prohibit 
boys  from  learning  a  trade,  because  at  the  end  of  their  school  attend- 
ance they  still  violate  the  rules  of  the  Mrritten  language.  And  the 
case  is  still  stronger  as  to  the  girls.  Shall  marriage  be  prohibited 
except  to  those  who  have  learned  to  make  no  errors  in  spelling  ? 
Another  broader  distinction  between  the  practical  duty  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  common  school  is  this ;  that  the  former  teaches  also 
the  use  of  the  book  language  proper.  The  common  school  as  well 
as  the  gymnasium  instructs  in  the  practical  use  of  the  written  lan- 
guage; but  our  third  chapter  has  defined  the  limits  within  which 
this  object  is  to  be  sought;  while  the  gymnasium  seeks  to  accomplish 
it  within  an  entirely  different  sphere  and  in  an  entirely  different 
manner. 

The  limits  to  the  capacity  of  the  gymnasium  in  this  direction,  are 
fixed  by  considerations  in  part  relating  to  written  expression,  in  part. 


to  the  order  of  thought.     There  are  there  two  cooperative  means  of 
training  in  written  expression.;  the  translation  of  the  Greek  and  Lati 
classics   into   German,  and   the   reading  of  German   classics.     Th 
translation  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  is  an  unequaled  schooE' 
for  readiness  and  propriety  in  expression.     And  the  fault  to  whiph 
wrong  mode  of  pursuing  that  exercise  may  lead,  of  a  stiflf  imitatio 
of  Greek  and  Roman  idioms  and  feeling,  to  the  injury  of  the  spiri" 
of  the  German  language,  will  be  remedied  By  the  reading  of  our  Ger 
man  classics.     It  is  sufficiently  evident,  however,  that  the  influence  otr 
German  reading  upon   the  pupil's  powers  of  expression  can  not 
otherwise  than  favorable ;  and  1  need  therefore  say  nothing  more  o 
the  subject,  than  what  will  be  observed  in  a  subsequent  section  on  th 
reading  of  the  German  classics  in  schools. 

What  can  the  school  accomplish  for  the  second  object,  viz.,  in 
Btruction  in  correct  arrangement  of  thought?     First  of  all,  at  ihm 
point,  a  caution  must  be  given,  that  the  schools  must  not  propose  t^-> 
themselves  objects  entirely  without  their  proper  scope,  nor  endeavor 
to  accomplish  results  which  can  not  be  reached  by  school  training, 
but  must  be  the  work  of  nature.     And  here,  also,  nothing  will  so 
secure  us  from  excessive  expectations,  as  to  keep  carefully  in  mind 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  school.     This  is,  not  to  train  authors,  nor 
graduates  intending  to  be  authors ;  but  men  able  to  make  such  s 
practical  use  of  the  written  German  language  as  their  future  vocations 
shall  require.     The  schools  are  not  to  leave  their  own   proper  ideal 
arena,  and  to  lay  down  by  their  lessons  a  measure  of  practical  useful- 
ness ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  both  the  most  difficult  and  the  noblest 
task  of  the  school,  in  a  thoroughly  unassuming  manner  to  determine 
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he  proper  extent  of  general  culture,  with  reference  to  the  future  oo- 
upations  of  its  pupils* 

For  the  purpose  of  training  the  pupil  in  the  correct  arrangement 
f  his  thoughts,  work  in  German  compositions  of  his  own  should  be 
dded  to  liis  translations  from  the  ancients.  The  gross  errors  which 
lave  been  current  on  this  subject  are  now  beginning  to  be  better  and 
»etter  understood.  More  than  one  book  which  has  had  a  wide  cur- 
ency  in  our  schools  has  contained  themes  for  composition  far  above 
he  comprehension  of  the  pupils,  and  accordingly  serving  merely  as 
n  introduction  to  habits  of  empty  talk  or  of  useless  rhetorical 
lourish.  At  present,  however,  men  of  very  different  opinions  in  otli- 
r  respects  are  agreeing  in  the  recognition  of  this  evil,  although 
Qucb  divided  in  their  views  of  the  proper  remedies.  With  the  view 
»f  preventing  injurious  premature  development,  it  has  been  well  sug- 
gested that  the  written  compositions  of  the  pupils  should  be  as  closely 
i8  possible  connected  with  their  reading.  That  however  the  German 
om positions  of  gymnasium  pupils  should  be  principally  connected  with 
heir  German  reading,  I  must  consider  a  new  and  dangerous  error, 
lotwitbstAnding  that  very  respectable  authorities  maintain  it.  If  any 
vhere,  it  is  just  here  that  the  inestimable  advantages  are  shown, 
vhich  the  education  of  the  young  derives  from  the  study  of  the 
jrreek  and  Latin  classics.  Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  one 
luch  chief  advantage  for  our  purpose  is  this;  that  their  different  lan- 
guage, and  distance  from  us  in  point  of  time,  render  them  much  less 
provocative  of  immediate  imitation.  **  Standing  throughout  at  a 
^resit  distance  from  us,"  says  a  profound  writer  upon  sound  culture, 
*they  leave  us  far  less  influenced  by  them,  however  constantly  occu- 
pied with  them,  than  authors  cotemporary  or  nearer  to  us  in  time ; 
who  endanger  our  mental  independence  and  lead  us  into  an  uncon- 
scious imitation,  in  proportion  as  they  please  us  more/'f  The  good- 
ness or  the  badness  of  themes  selected  from  the  substance  of  the 
pupil's  classical  reading  depends  upon  the  fact  whether  or  not  they 
possess  that  simple  and  elementary  character  which  should  be  the 
choice  of  every  person  of  classical  education,  whatever  his  natural 

*  I  have  been  mieunderstuod,  in  thia  pas»a{:e,  to  intend  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  the 
duty  of  ourjrymnasia.  This  error  has  however  only  t^hown  that  its  entertainers  have  a  very 
■operficial  conception  both  of  the  creative  activity  of  MUthors  and  the  dignity  of  pubUc  offi- 
cer*. The  gymnasium  is  intended  to  educate  not  authors,  but  readers ;  a  task  lofty,  yet  prac* 
ticttble.  The  few  who  are  ordained  by  nature  to  be  authors,  will  owe  gratitude  to  the  gym- 
nnvta  \f  their  pupils  shall  ripen  into  a  thoroughly  cultivated  circle  uf  readers.  Again  ;  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  in  the  passage  above,  the  occupations  referred  to  are  regular  callings; 
and  therefore  that  the  term  ^'author"  is  used  of  persons  who  follow  authorship  as  a  regular 

vocation. 

t  Cidlection  of  nome  rliscourses  hy  Prenidant  xon  Roth  (Sammlung  ctticher  Vortrdge  drs 

PrtUtidenten  von  Roth,)"  Munich,  18GI,  p   119. 
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character  and  gifls.  Such  may  be  extracta  from  historical  works, 
careful  repetition  of  some  more  detailed  passage,  perhaps  a  composi- 
tion from  several  authorities  worked  up  together;  or  an  analysis  of 
an  oration  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  or  of  one  of  the  easier  Platonic 
dialogues.  Besides  such  tasks,  tlie  whole  materials  for  which  are 
ready  prepared  for  the  pupil,  occasional  but  not  too  frequent  original 
compositions  may  be  furnished,  upon  carefully  selected  themes.  The 
more  seldom  this  latter  dangerous  plan  is  resorted  to,  the  easier  will 
it  be  to  avoid  those  unsuitable  subjects  which  many  good  books  have 
been  prevented  from  excluding  on  account  of  that  lack  of  materials, 
80  frequently  and  unnecessarily  complained  of.* 

The  question  still  remains  to  be  asked,  whether  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  gymnasium  to  afford  the  instruction  and  practice  neces- 
sary for  an  express  introduction  to  German  oratory.  If  this  term  is 
used  in  as  strict  and  full  a  sense  as  would  have  been  given  to  it  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  or  the  Romans  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  I  would  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  negative.  To  train 
orators  is  not  at  nil  the  business  of  the  gymnasium.  But  if  it  is  only 
meant  that  on  one  hand  the  pupil  shall  learn  the  free  use  of  his 
tongue,  and  on  the  other  that  he  shall  be  taught  to  put  his  thoughts 
into  good  order,  this  has  in  part  been  admitted  and  required  in  what 
has  already  been  said ;  and  some  further  advances  towards  oratory 
may  not  be  without  their  value,  provided  caution  is  exercised  not  to 
form  chatterboxes  and  extemporaneous  sophists.  The  pupil  is  learn- 
ing to  talk  throughout  all  his  lessons,  if  the  teacher  understands  how 
to  guide  him  with  that  vievV.  The  oral  translation  of  the  ancient 
authors  will  however  be  found  of  very  remarkable  value  as  a  school 
of  striking  and  well  chosen  expression.  The  upper  classes  might 
take  one  of  the  easier  writings  of  Cicero,  and  translate  it  from  the 
Latin  text,  with  the  rule  that  each  sentence  must,  after  very  brief  con- 
sideration, be  rendered  into  good  German,  without  emendation,  hesi- 
tation or  repetition-! 

It  is  a  question  much  discussed,  how  far  theoretical  rhetoric  is  a 


*  Among  others,  Bomhard'a  book,  *^Mat€riaUfor  esercUe$  in  ttyle/or  tht  upper  csEoMet  y 
gymmuiuma  {McLierialien  xu  Stil-Uebungcn  fiir  die  kSheren  Gotten  der  GfrnMrnnen^jT 
eontaitif  acme  excellent  olwenrations  on  (his  sabject.  (Anabacb,  1844.)  Some  bowerer  of 
tbe  themes  there  given  are  such  aa  we  ahould  not  approTe  A  ricb  atora  of  materiala  and 
many  valuable  remarks,  will  be  found  in  Giitzinger'a  **Style-eckool/oresercieeeintMe  mother 
tengut  iSfylsehule  zu  Uebungen  in  der  MutterspraeheX  2  vola^  Schatlhaiiaeii,  1864,  WBS. 
My  text  will  sufficiently  explain  any  points  where  1  differ  frem  GOCxiDffer. 

t  On  this  point  see  the  condensed  article  of  Dr.  Gampe  of  Neu-Ruppin,  in  Iffitieirs 
<*(7a«e/te  for  the  Gymnaeia  iZeitachri/tfUr  die  Gymnaeialweeen^)"  1G61,  February,  pp.  8»- 
112.  The  conclusion  on  page  111  does  not  however  seem  to  ma  wholly  cooaiaCeiit  with 
■o  convincingly  set  forth  on  p.  96. 

}  A  auggestion  of  President  von  Roth. 
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udy  for  the  gymnasium.  The  easiest  way  to  dispose  of  it  would 
e  to  declare  it  a  question  not  relating  to  instruction  in  German ; 
nee  all  the  instruction  in  the  theory  of  rhetoric  which  is  given  in  the 
ymnasium  must  be  very  closely  adjoined  to  the  reading  of  the 
lassies.  But  since  many  teachers  of  German  have  exposed  tliero- 
ilves  to  the  blame  of  having  pushed  rhetorical  studies  very  much 
x>  far  in  the  gymnasia,  I  would  here  urge  with  the  utmost  emphasis 
B  retention  within  the  most  modest  limits.* 

The  actual  results  of  the  culture  afforded  in  Gorman  style,  should 
d  shown  in  the  examination  for  entrance  into  the  university.  It  is 
itirely  correct  to  lay  great  stress,  at  this  examination,  upon  the  Ger- 
lan  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  generally  and  definitely  agreed,  precisely  what 
udl  be  required.  A  first  requisite,  and  an  absolute  one,  should  be 
rammatical  and  verbal  correctness  in  the  written  use  of  the  German 
nguage.  The  proficiency  of  the  candidate  on  these  ]X)ints  will  ap- 
B|ir  not  merely  in  his  formal  German  compositions,  but  quite  as  much 
id  sometimes  even  more  in  his  other  examination  work,  so  far  as  it 

to  be  done  in  German.  Only,  more  strictness  should  be  used  than 
B8  been,  in  requiring  correctness  and  suitability  of  expression.  If 
lis  were  done,  the  candidate's  work  on  history,  religion  and  mathe- 
latics,  will  afford  materials  enough  for  judging  of  his  mastery  of  the 
-erman.  The  second  requisite  is  skill  in  arrangement  of  thought ; 
le  third  and  last,  good  taste.  A  well  arranged  gymnasium  course 
r  study  will  cultivate  also  these  two  accomplishments.  But  it  is 
inch  more  difficult  to  fix  the  proper  limits  of  acquirement  in  these 
irections,  than  in  the  case  of  the  first  point  above.  The  examina- 
on  work  already  mentioned  will  afford  a  means  of  judging  of  profi- 
ency  on  these  points  also.  Their  German  compositions  will  how- 
rer  be  the  best  means ;  and  the  themes  given  should  be  chosen  first 
r  all  with  a  view  to  this  object  But  what  requirements  should  be 
lade  of  fertility  of  thought,  or  of  imagination,  is  a  much  more 
oubtful  question.  I  hope  not  to  be  taken  for  an  enemy  of  either  of 
lese  qualities.  The  more  the  rising  generation  shall  possess  of 
lem,  the  better.     I  only  believe  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  form 

reliable  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  high  qualities  are 
ctually  possessed.  AH  gymnasium  teachers  should  be  competent  to 
idge  of  correctness  or  incorrectness  in  the  use  of  German.  And  at 
iast  the  more  skillful  of  them  can  detect  disorderly  thought,  and 
iolations  of  good  taste.     But  as  to  the  higher  positive  qualities  of  a 

*  RimiUur  principles  apply  to  rhetoric  and  poetry.  It  I*  a  very  difficult  question,  what  ia 
Im  utility  of  these  two  studies  in  the  rymnasia,  and  in  what  naitner  they  shouM  be  pursued, 
lut  as  its  discussiuu  does  not  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  I  will  satiaiy 
Dsysetf  with  a  warning  against  untimely  buperficiality. 
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pupiFs  composition,  Bucb  as  profundity  and  imagination,  it  will  be 
found  that  even  very  able  teachers  are  oflen  quite  wide  of  the  truth. 
Still,  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  denied  that  teachers  of  great 
talent  may  draw  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  future  of  a  pupil,  even 
from  these  lofty,  but  often  profoundly  hidden  qualities. 

If  proper  heed  is  given  to  these  conditions,  they  will  supply  the 
necessary  principles  for  deciding  as  to  the  study  of  German  at  the 
gymnasium.  From  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  grammatical  and  verbal  correctness  in  the  use  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  With  this  object  in  view,  a  very  different  opinion 
will  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  oral  and  written  translation  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  than  has  sometimes  been  imbibed  from 
the  consideration  of  classical  philology  exclusively.  And  in  like 
manner,  the  inestimable  value  of  classical  culture  for  the  purification 
of  the  taste  and  arrangement  of  thought,  will  be  more  clearly  appre- 
ciated. But  at  the  same  time  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  the 
pupil,  by  artificial  means,  the  false  appearance  of  a  fertility  of 
thought  or  of  a  poetical  fancy  which  he  does  not  really  possess. 

Section  2.     The  late  German  Literature  at  the  Gymnanum. 

By  the  term  "late  German  literature,"  we  mean  the  German  litera- 
ture since  Klopstock  and  Lessing.  I  find  it  a  peculiar  task  to  deal 
with  the  question,  what  is  the  proper  position  of  the  gymnasium  with 
rtfference  to  this  literature.  An  almost  innumerable  multitude  of 
writings  have  discussed  this  difficult  problem ;  but  while  credit  is  due 
to  most  of  them  for  the  earnestness  with  which  they  have  advocated 
the  use  of  the  better  portion  of  our  literature,  yet  I  regret  to  have  to 
say  that  there  are  important  points  upon  which  I  am  unable  to  agree 
with  them  on  the  question  of  dealing  with  German  literature  at  the 
gymnasium. 

Shall  the  gymnasium  take  any  notice  at  all  of  German  literature, 
or  shall  it  leave  chance  to  decide  whether  its  pupils  hear  of  Goethe 
and  Lessing?  I  believe  that  this  question  may  now  be  taken  as 
dt*finitely  answered.  Even  the  extrcmest  rigorists  among  our  present 
educatoi-s  would  scarcely  think  it  well  for  a  candidate  in  theology,  as 
recently  did  in  fact  happen,  to  ask  very  coolly,  on  mention  being  made 
of  Lessing,  "  Who  is  this  Lessing  ?  Has  he  written  any  thing  ?  "* 
Or  for  a  student  who  has  been  at  the  university  for  several  years,  to 
ask  a  professor  to  lend  him  "Goethe's  Schoolmaster's  Apprentice- 

*  I  would  adtl,  for  sevrral  reasons,  that  this  specimen  of  eruditioo  appeared  not  in  Bavaria, 
lut  in  another  German  country. 
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ship."*  But  such  things  are  not  merely  possible,  but  even  not  to  be 
considered  surprising,  so  long  as  our  public  schools  take  no  notice 
whatever  of  German  literature.  For  the  argument  that  all  this 
knowledge  must  come  of  itself  without  the  aid  of  the  school,  can  be 
advanced  only  by  such  as  would  exclude  all  children  of  the  lower 
ranks  from  learned  studies,  or  by  such  as  have  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  the  actual  life  of  our  so-  called  educa- 
ted classes.  We  thus  have  to  inquire  only  as  to  the  mode  and  ex- 
tent in  which  the  study  should  be  pursued. 

In  opposition  to  the  despisers  of  the  German  literature,  there  has 
lately  arisen  an  unexpectedly  zealous  advocacy  for  the  study  of  it  in 
schools.  This  has  however  unfortunately,  as  often  happens  in  similar 
cases,  overshot  its  aim  in  many  respects.  Instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  some  possible  attainments,  such  as  in  the  present  condition  of 
affaii's  are  very  evidently  the  only  desirable  ones  to  seek,  this  demand 
has  wrongly  considered  alike  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  purpose  of 
the  school,  and  the  nature  of  poetry.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  I 
purposely  draw,  not  from  the  writings  of  any  subordinate  authors, 
but  from  those  of  teachers  of  established  reputation,  and  whose 
merits  on  other  accounts  I  do  not  by  any  means  attack.  Vitihoff,  ift 
his  estimate  of  Schafer's  selection  from  Goethe's  poems,f  thus  ex- 
presses himself  as  to  the  relation  between  the  school,  and  Goethe's 
lyric  poems  :  *'  The  most  important  object,  for  the  school,  seems  to  me 
to  be,  to  set  before  the  pupil  a  complete  picture  of  Goethe's  course  of 
development  as  a  lyric  poet.  In  this  manner  (1  take  the  liberty  of 
repeating  my  own  expressions  in  Mager's  Review)  the  successive 
metamorphoses  of  Goethe's  lyric  style,  its  advance,  culmination  and 
decline,  the  various  motives  which  successively  influenced  him,J  the 
different  poetical  forms  which  he  cultivated  one  after  another,  their 
gradual  perfection,  his  productive  and  unproductive  periods,  all  these 
will  clearly  represent  themselves  to  the  pupil."  And  Iliecke,  after 
giving  a  number  of  themes  of  an  aesthetic  character  for  compositions 
by  the  pupil,  including  for  example,  the  characters  of  Wcislingen  and 
of  Clavigo,  then  adds :  "  When  the  pupil  shall  thus  have  been 
gradually  led  to  heights  which  afford  him  views  more  and  more  ex- 
tensive, then  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  works  as  read  in  the 

This  question  as  to  Lessing  is  as  if  a  graduate  of  Andover  shouM  ask  the  same  question 
about  Miltun.  The  error  as  to  Goethe  is  as  if  Scutt  hud  written  a  novel  called  '^  William 
Masters'  ApprenriceKhip,'*  and  the  ignoramus  should  tmk  for  the  "  Schoolmaster's  Appren- 
ticeship."—(  TranMlator.) 

fin  the  ^^Archivr.s  for  the  study  of  modem  languages  and  literature  {Archiv  fi*r  dn» 
S  udium  der  nruernn  Sprachen  und  Lilera!uren,Y'  tdited  by  L.  Herrig  and  11.  Viehoff,  vol. 
I,  part  I.,  Elberfeld,  l>Hi.  p.  197. 

t  Observe  thib  suggestion. 
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school  or  privately,  the  explanation  of  their  connection  with  the 
poefs  views  of  the  world  generally,  and  with  the  course  of  his  >iwn 
development — all  of  them  matters  of  which  his  teacher  will  naturally 
speak — will  bo  found  both  interesting  and  intelligible  to  him.'**  I 
conceive  it  will  be  much  easier  for  me  to  show  Uiat  these  tasks  are 
wholly  unsuitable  for  the  gymnasium,  than  to  explain  how  so  intelli- 
gent and  talented  a  man  as  Hiecke  could  have  contracted  such  ex- 
travagant opinions.  In  another  part  of  his  book,f  Uiecke  very  cor- 
rectly maintains  that  after  Lessing,  it  is  Goethe  and  Schiller  who 
should  be  most  fully  understood  by  the  young.  But  how  are  the 
pupils  of  a  gymnasium  to  be  made  to  understand  what  are  the 
"views  of  the  world  generally,"  and  the  "course  of  development" 
of  Goethe  or  even  Schiller,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment from  them  of  their  individual  works,  such  for  instance  as  the 
EgmontJ  or  the  Wallenstein  ?  As  to  Goethe,  lliecke  omits  his 
Faust  from  the  gymnasium  course  of  reading.  But  how  can  Goethe's 
"views  of  the  world  generally,"  or  his  "course  of  development,"  be 
explained  to  people  who  have  not  read  Faust,  and  indeed  can  not 
read  it  ?  And  as  to  Schiller,  it  is  well  known  that  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  was  a  very  important  influence  with  reference  both  to  his  views 
of  the  world  and  his  course  of  development.  But  how  can  his  rela- 
tions to  that  philosophy  be  explained  to  persons  who  neither  have 
read  it  nor  ouirht  to  read  it  ? 

How  have  these  writers  arrived  at  opinions  as  to  the  study  of  the 
German  poets  so  extravagant,  and  which  become  gradually  less  as- 
tonishing to  us  only  because  men  become  accustomed  to  whatever  is 
wonderful  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  expose  an  error  simi- 
lar though  different  in  some  respects,  to  that  which  we  have  already 
found  in  Becker's  views  on  the  study  of  German  grammar  in  schools. 
When  German  literature  was  first  made  one  of  the  studies  of  the 
classical  schools,  this  was  here  and  there  effected  at  the  expense  of  a 
thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  classics.  "  While  in  the  lower 
classes "  says  Thiersch,§  "  the  love  of  the  study  of  language  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  fatal  breath  of  a  spiritless  system  of  formulas,  we 
find  our  pupils  wandering  at  pleasure  in  their  school  in  the  society 
of  the  poets  and  prosemeh  of  our  literature.  One  day,  there  is  de- 
clamation from  Holty  or  Burger,  and  the  next  day  readings  of  some 
fables,  or  of  '  Nathan  the  Wise.'  This  easy  life  has  become  a  feast 
and  festival  that  lasts  all  the  week  long."     What  remedy  could  be 

^       ■  —   ' — - —       "-—       ■■  -" — ■ ■ —  -  -  -   —  ^^ 

•  Iliecke  ^-Jnttruetion  in  German  (Der  dtutache  Unterrieht,)"  p.  181. 

t  lb.,  p.  107.  :  ns.,  18a 

I ''On  the  daaticul  tchooU  {Ueber  gelehrte  Schulen^y  1826,  !▼,  p.  34a 
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applied  to  this  state  of  things  ?  Should  the  German  classics  be  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  schools  again  ?  This  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  the  happy  alternative  was  hit  upon,  that  the  German 
poets  could  be  studied  and  analyzed  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
were,  and  would  thus  become  a  valuable  material  for  school  exercises. 
None  of  our  poets  are  so  well  adapted  to  this  purpose  as  Klopstock. 
His  "Messiah"  is  accordingly  to  be  read  in  school,  "together  with 
the  employment  of  a  well-arranged  chrestomathy  from  it,  explained 
by  suitable  comments."*  And  above  all,  Klopstock's  odes,  whose  ob- 
scurity is  well  known,  afford  a  most  desirable  instrument  for  philolo- 
gical interpretation.  "  These  should  be  used  like  Latin  or  Greek  ode, 
but  more  rapidly,  because  the  difficulties  of  the  language  are  propor- 
tionably  less,  and  there  will  thus  remain  for  examination  only  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  thoughts,  and  their  connection."!  In  proportion, 
moreover,  as  the  advocates  of  instruction  in  German  put  Klopstock 
in  the  background  and  bring  Goethe  and  Schiller  more  forward,  we 
have  less  and  less  "difficulties  of  language,"  and  the  skill  bestowed 
applies  more  exclusively  to  "  difficulties  of  the  thoughts  and  their  con- 
nection." And  even  in  these  respects,  most  of  the  works  of  our  two 
great  poets  ofter  no  particular  difficulties  to  their  reader,  if  he  is  satis- 
fied to  read  them  as  any  man  of  plain  sense  reads  poetry.  The  case 
is  quite  otherwise  however,  if  the  reader  undertakes  to  analyze  their 
writings  with  the  critical  understanding,  to  explain  the  connection  be- 
tween the  different  scenes  and  acts,  to  show  their  relation  to  the 
"idea"  of  the  whole  work,  &c.  Under  this  method,  no  poem  is  so 
simple,  no  mode  of  treating  a  subject  so  clear,  as  to  avoid  leaving 
something  to  interpret ;  for  which  very  reason  many  of  our  teachers 
of  the  German  language  are  at  present  in  its  favor.  Uhland's  ele- 
gant romances  and  ballads  are  only  to  become  understood  by  the 
pupil  after  he  has,  with  his  teacher's  assistance,  torn  them  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  and  handled  over  each  dismembered  fragment  half-ar 
dozen  times.  After  the  poem  has  been  first  read  over  several  times, 
and  the  necessary  exj)lanations  given  of  any  single  points  in  it,  then 
the  serious  work  of  this  process  commences. 

"  Now,"  says  Uiecke,J  "  the  teacher  himself  should  give  the  con- 
tents and  course  of  action  of  the  first  poem,  showing  the  pupils  by  an 
example  or  two  what  they  are  required  to  do.     The  whole  labor 

•  Ibid.  p.  355.  / 

t  lb.,  p  356.    Friedrlrh  ThSerwrh's  pcnrlces  to  the  caOM  of  thorouifh  clawicnl  education  do 
not  need  my  praine.    I  have,  also,  already  (aee  above,  p.  449,)  acknowledged  the  merit  of  a 
portion  of  his  views  on  instniction  in  Ciermaii.     In  discussing  the  German  poets,  however 
this  very  able  teacher  has  permitted  accessories  to  vitiale  his  views  of  the  main  question. 
;iDi4ruction  in  German,  p.  151. 
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should  however  as  soon  as  possible  be  transferred  to  them,  so  as  to 
aflford  the  means  of  a  good  correct  estimate  of  their  attainments  in 
distinguishing  what  is  essential  from  what  is  less  essential,  and  of  their 
power  of  comprehension  and  its  development  In  giving  the  account 
of  the  course  of  events  of  the  poom,  its  own  order  should  be  entirely 
followed,  even  if  not  accurate  in  chronology  ;  but  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  point  where  the  action  of  the  work  begins,  and  how 
preceding  occurrences  are  worked  in.  Attention  should  also  at  the 
same  time  be  paid  to  the  metre,  (which  should  of  course  be  very  sim- 
ple and  comprehensible,  to  the  rhyme  and  its  arrangement,  and  the 
number  of  lines  in  a  stanza.  Next,  the  poem  should  be  set  off  into 
its  main  divisions  and  these  again  into  their  parts.  The  extent  of 
these  parts,  and  their  division  into  single  stanzas  and  parts  of  stanzas 
should  be  adverted  to.  At  the  same  time  questions  may  be  put  as  to 
changes  of  place  and  scene  of  action,  if  there  be  any.  Thus,  the 
acts  in  ** Little  Roland,"  may  be  thus  designated;  1.  Little  Roland 
and  Lady  Bertha;  2.  King  Elarl  and  his  court;  3.  King  Karl,  his 
court  and  Little  Roland ;  4.  King  Karl,  Little  Roland  and  Lady 
Bertha ;  5.  Lady  Bertha,  alone.  Which  of  these  acts  are  connected 
with  the  previous  ones  by  means  of  transitions ;  and  what  are  these 
transitions  V^ 

Such  being  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  '* first  stages'*  of  the 
"lower  classes,"*  it  may  easily  be  computed  how  subsequent  progress 
is  adjusted.  In  the  upper  classes,  something  will  have  been  accom- 
plished worth  speaking  of.  There,  the  pupils  are  to  write  on  the 
tliemes,  "Is  the  scene  with  Montgomery  superfluous?"  "Why  are 
the  soliloquies  so  numerous  in  the  Iphigenia  and  the  Tasso ? "  "On 
the  strictly  dramatic  construction  of  the  story  of  the  Iphigenia.** 
Very  quick  pupils  may  also  be  caused  to  inquire  whether  such  or  such 
a  scene  might  be  altered  or  omitted ;  and  whether  such  an  experiment 
would  presuppose  or  necessitate  a  change  in  the  preceding  or  subse- 
quent part  of  the  story .''f  By  such  a  route,  that  culmination  of  re- 
pulsivencss  is  finally  reached,  which  the  expressions  of  Uerr  Viehoff 
on  the  lyrics  of  Goethe  and  the  school,  have  indicated  to  us.{ 

In  the  treatment  of  our  native  poetry,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our 
native  language,  the  school  should  follow  the  path  of  unconstrained 
nature,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  treatment  of  it  by  the  great  univer- 
sal mistress,  before  the  time  of  schools,  and  aside  from  their  influence. 
How  was  it  in  the  days  which  breathed  poetry  like  air?  Read  in 
Homer  how  Demodocus,  the  "  much  experienced  bard,"  delighted  the 

*  Ib^  p.  150.  t  lb.,  p.  179.  :  See  above,  p.  503. 
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Wng  and  his  guests  by  his  song ;  and  consider  what  the  bard,  the 
Itinpr,  and  tlie  whole  circle  of  hearers,  "  of  long  oars,  ship-renowned," 
would  have  said,  if  any  body  had  set  out  to  "bring  them  to  a  con- 
scious knowledge''  of  the  lay  of  the  singer,  after  the  manner  in  which 
our  pedagogue  dismembers  for  liis  boys  Uhland's  "  Little  Roland." 
The  nature  of  poetry  and  its  primary  and  highest  object  remain  the 
same  in  all  time.  If  there  is  any  one  not  convinced  of  this  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  let  him  convince  himself  by  the  words  of  the 
greatest  German  poet :  **  Nothing  can  be  wanting  to  the  fortunate 
one  who  with  peaceful  soul  receives  this  gift,  woven  of  morning  air 
and  of  sunshine,  the  veil  of  poetry,  from  the  hand  of  Truth.  And 
when  the  moon  is  sultry  about  thee  and  thy  friends,  wave  it  in  the 
air ;  and  the  coolness  of  the  evening  breeze  will  whisper  around  thee, 
and  the  odors  of  aromatic  flowers  will  breathe  about  thee.  The  woe 
of  sorrowful  earthly  feeling  will  be  silent,  the  vault  will  become  a  bed 
of  clouds,  all  the  fountains  of  life  will  flow  more  softly,  the  days  will 
become  more  lovely  and  the  nights  more  clear." 

As  in  the  case  of  our  native  language,  so  in  that  of  our  native 
poetry,  our  first  feeling  at  the  idea  of  its  being  subjected  to  the  uses 
of  the  school  is  one  of  displeasure.  As  in  the  former  case,  so  in  the 
latter,  the  undertaking  must  in  the  first  place  be  properly  laid  out. 
For  surely,  no  one  will  think  of  aiding  to  secure  the  transmission  to 
a  succeeding  generation  of  a  knowledge  of  such  poetry  as  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  cotemporary  life  in  thought  and  expression,  by  means 
of  a  school  training  of  the  public  for  the  purpose.  But  in  this  case 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  mother  tongue,  a  reason  for  its  introduction 
among  school  studies  is  derived  from  the  use  of  writing.  The  poetry 
of  the  present,  strictly  such,  should  never  be  made  a  subject  of  school 
instruction.  But  when  the  poetry  of  any  age  has  become  written, 
succeeding  times  grow  slowly  and  imperceptibly  away  from  it,  and 
before  we  are  aware,  that  which  is  in  its  own  day  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  to  the  hearts  of  all,  is  a  vanishing  thing  of  the  past  to  the 
generation  that  is  growing  up.  Here  it  is  that  the  school  steps  in  as 
the  preserver  of  the  accumulating  treasure,  and  interprets  and  trans- 
mits it  to  the  rising  generation.  For  it  seems  as  if  God's  Providence 
had  given  to  the  nations  that  grow  old  and  ready  at  writing,  a  com- 
pensation for  their  loss  of  that  poetry  that  springs  immediately  from 
life,  in  putting  into  their  hands  for  support  and  pleasure,  the  best 
productions  of  all  times. 

The  first  and  most  important  task  of  the  school  in  this  direction  is, 
to  deal,  with  its  pupils,  with  poetry  as  such ;  and  if  the  double  nature 
of  the  task  should  render  it  impossible  not  sometimes  to  injure  its 
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character  as  poetry,  it  should  be  all  the  more  careful  not  to  destroy 
It 

The  remarkable  growth  of  German  literature  from  Klo[>stock  down 
to  the  War  of  Freedom  is  constantly  becoming  to  us  more  a  thing  of 
the  past  This  past  however  is  still  so  near  us  that  the  older  men  of 
our  own  day  have  been  cotcmporary,  if  not  with  its  most  brilliant 
period,  at  least  with  its  decline.  However  rapidly  therefore  our  own 
age  presses  forward  in  many  directions,  fair  consideration  will  con- 
vince us  that  the  most  important  foundations  of  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  that  age  and  of  this,  as  well  as  their  language,  are  in  all  their 
chief  points  the  same.  Thus  the  schools,  if  they  do  their  duty  even 
only  generally,  will,  setting  German  literature  out  of  the  question, 
give  their  pupils  an  education  that  will  bring  them  to  a  point  very 
near  that  of  the  public  for  whom  Goethe  and  Schiller  wrote.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  duty  of  the  schools  as  to  the  later  German  literature 
will  consist  much  more  of  the  transmission  than  of  the  explanation 
of  it  This  transmission  is  effected,  at  the  present  day,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  modern  means  and  substitutes,  substantially  by  singing 
and  recitation.  Strictly  lyric  poetry  depends  therefore  for  its  trans- 
mission to  the  memories  of  the  next  generation,  upon  a  competent 
course  of  instruction  in  singing,  and  especially  upon  the  conjoint  prac- 
tice of  such  pupils  as  can  sing.  Those  who  have  not  singing  voices, 
must  depend  upon  hearing  from  time  to  time  what  the  rest  sing. 
They  already  know  the  words  that  are  sung;  fur  the  same  songs 
which  have  been  practiced  during  the  singing  lesson,  have  been  read 
over  to  them  during  their  lessons  in  the  German  language;  and 
after  having  been  repeatedly  sung,  the  most  appropriate  of  them 
will  be  memorized  by  the  whole  class,  and  repeated  by  some  of  the 
pupils. 

Of  those  parts  of  our  lyric  poetry  not  adapted  to  singing,  the  teacher 
may  read  the  best  and  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils 
to  his  class ;  and  may  then  after  a  time  have  them  read  by  the  pupils, 
who  may  lastly  commit  to  memory  the  best  of  them  and  repeat  them 
at  lessons.  If  any  passages  seem  to  require  an  explanation,  the 
teacher  may  give  it  when  the  poem  is  read  for  the  second  time, 
making  it  entirely  simple ;  for  this  is  not  a  proper  occasion  for  the 
sort  of  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  understanding  which  are  appro- 
priate in  most  other  lessons.  And  in  general,  special  explanations 
will  be  found  unnecessary,  provided  that  only  such  poems  are  read  as 
are  adapted  to  the  class,  and  that  it  is  left  to  the  progress  of  the 
pupil  in  general  knowledge,  to  elucidate  to  him  many  things  at  first 
obscure. 
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During  the  latter  half  of  the  gymnasium  course,  the  teacher  may 
ndd,  at  the  reading  of  a  poem,  a  few  remarks  on  the  life  of  its  author ; 
not  "in  order  to  explain  the  poem  by  means  of  the  whole  of  the 
general  views  of  things  entertained  by  the  author,"  but  in  order  to 
give  the  pupil  gradually  some  of  the  important  facts  relative  to  our 
principal  writers.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  the  poetry  of  our 
great  lyric  writers,  so  far  as  it  is  adapted  to  school  pupils,  will  during 
the  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  gymnasium  course  be  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  made  familiar  to  the  scholars.  Regular  lessons,  to  be 
exclusively  occupied  with  this  work,  from  one  bell  to  another,  should 
not  be  set.  It  should  rather  be  made  a  recreation,  to  come  between 
the  hours  of  labor  at  severer  studies,  and  to  occupy  only  say  a  quaiv 
ter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.* 

What  shall  be  the  mode  of  proceeding,  is  our  next  inquiry,  with 
the  more  extensive  works  of  our  German  classic  authors ;  the  epic  and 
dramatic  poems,  and  the  prose  writings  ?  Here  we  shall  find  the  task 
of  the  school  a  double  one.  Firsts  it  will  endeavor  to  direct  the 
private  German  reading  of  the  pupils;  and  secondly,  to  make  them 
familiar  within  the  school  with  the  masterpieces  of  German  poetry. 
As  to  private  reading,  we  do  not  of  course  here  refer  to  the  reading 
of  useful  and  instructive  books  whose  contents  are  historical,  geogra- 
phical or  otherwise  didactic.  The  recommendation  and  direction  of 
that  description  of  reading  belongs  to  the  departments  of  hlstoiy, 
geography,  <fec.  However  desirable  therefore  it  may  be  that  reading 
on  these  subjects  should  as  far  as  possible  be  confined  to  masterpieces 
whose  finished  style  and  form  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  as  belles- 
lettres  works,  still  their  study  must  be  subject  to  very  different  condi- 
tions from  those  which  should  govern  the  reading  of  poetry.  While 
the  teacher  can  supervise  the  pupil's  reading  in  the  former  depart- 
ments by  thorough  questioning  on  the  substance  of  what  is  read,  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  at  all  to  be  recommended  for  the  reading 
of  the  German  poets  ;  for  with  them,  that  only  is  valuable  which  the 
pupil  reads  with  pleasure,  and  no  examining  supervision  is  necessary 
over  what  is  read  with  pleasure.  The  teacher  can  accordingly,  only 
give  good  advice;  and  the  success  of  this  must  depend  upon  the 
confidence  felt  in  him.     Further  than  this,  the  gymnasium  should 

^Tbis  method  is  unquestionablj  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  danger  of 
its  being  misu8e(t  by  indolent  or  unconscientiuus  teachers  could  be  prevented  by  the  super- 
vision  of  the  rector.  Nor  can  this  danger  be  so  great  as  I  bare  formerly  myself  apprehended ; 
for  if  it  were,  so  experienced  an  educator  aa  Thiersch  ('^Classical  Schools,*'  iv,  p.  353,)  would 
not  recommend  a  Rimilar  practice.  In  the  upper  classes,  where  the  reading  of  the  greater 
lyric  poems  will  sometimes  require  somewhat  more  time,  the  extent  of  it  will  of  coarse  bt 
regulated  by  the  whole  proportion  allotted  to  instruction  in  the  German  language. 
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afford  a  well  chosen  library,  to  furnifth  the  pupils  with  the  books 
which  the  teacher  recommends  to  be  read.* 

The  most  effectual  means  however  of  properly  directing  the  private 
reading  of  the  pupils  will  be  to  cultivate  their  taste  bj  a  well  digested 
course  of  reading  in  the  school.  This  should  consist  in  part  of  the 
reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  in  part  of  an  introduction  to 
our  own  great  poets.  How,  therefore,  can  the  school  accomplish  this 
latter  purpose,  on  our  principles  ?  That  the  method  of  aesthetically 
analyzing  and  commenting  is  worthless,  has  been  sufficiently  shown. 
What  should  rather  be  sought  is,  to  give  the  poetry  read  the  same 
mode  and  kind  of  effect  upon  the  pupils,  which  it  has  upon  the  poet^s 
own  public.  Silent,  solitary  reading  is  the  merest  make-shift ;  sup- 
plying the  place  of  reading  aloud  in  epic  poetry,  and  of  acting  in  the 
drama.  To  afford  opportunities  for  this  last  is  out  of  the  power  of 
the  school ;  and  may  God^  preserve  us  from  degrading  the  productions 
of  our  great  poets  into  school  theatricals.  The  school  is  however 
competent  to  open  the  significance  both  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry 
to  its  pupils,  by  instructing  them  how  to  read  them  correctly  and 
elegantly. 

Great  stress  is  properly  laid  upon  the  acquirement  by  the  pupil  of 
the  ability  to  read  well  and  correctly.  I  am  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion ;  but  I  believe  that  the  reading  aloud  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions has  a  somewhat  different  relation  to  the  general  culture  of  the 
pupil,  from  that  of  other  kinds  of  writing.  Every  gymnasium  gradu- 
ate ought  to  be  able  to  read  prose  clearly  and  correctly.  Almost  all 
studies  furnish  opportunities  of  acquiring  this  ability,  especially  the 
historical  lessons.  And  it  is  just  to  require  that  every  educated  per- 
son should  be  able  to  read  German  poetry  well.  Our  observations 
above  on  lyric  poetry  have  shown  how  this  should  be  taught.  But  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  and  unnatural  to  enable  every  gymnasiast  to 
read  well  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy.  To  do  this,  are  requisite  very  pecu- 
liar and  by  no  means  common  natural  gifts,  such  as  certainly  can  not 
be  required  of  every  gymnasium  student,  because  without  them  it  is 
practicable  to  be  not  only  an  excellent  pastor,  judge  or  physician,  but 
a  man  of  the  most  thorough  culture  and  of  the  profoundest  suscepti- 
bility to  poetry.  But  what  I  would  require  from  every  educated  per- 
son is,  to  be  able  to  listen  to  and  enjoy  good  dramatic  reading  by 
others.  This  art,  the  art  of  listening  appreciatively,  the  gymnasium 
ought  to  teach  to  its  pupils ;  and  this  art  is  of  course  to  be  learned 
not  by  rules,  but  by  use  and  practice. 

•  Hiecke,  at  p.  68,  it  «eq.,  ot  h'ra  work  already  freqaentiy  referred  to,  maken  some  very  ei— 
cellent  observations  on  the  private  readiiijr  of  gymnasium  pupHs.    The  poiDts  where  I  di» 
agree  with  him  will  sufficiently  appear  from  what  I  have  already  said. 
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The  suggestion  wbich  I  would  make  on  this  subject  is  this ; — Let 
^e  reading  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  also  of  epic  poetry,  which  is 
bowever  here  less  immediately  under  consideration,  commence  three 
irears  before  entrance  to  the  university.*  If  now  one  lesson  a  week 
be  devoted  to  this  most  important  and  extensive  department  of  our 
whole  recent  literature,  this  will  be  from  four  k>  five  lessons  a  month. 
[  would  propose  to  set  these  four  or  five  hours  on  the  same  day  in 
each  month,  and  on  this  day  to  read  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  three 
last  years  collectively,  an  entire  drama. 

If  it  be  remembered  that  these  remarks  apply  to  German  literature 
only,  and  that  translations  from  foreign  languages,  though  to  some 
extent  desirable,  must  still  for  very  important  reasons  constitute  only 
ft  moderate  proportion  of  what  is  read,  it  will  very  soon  be  admitted 
that  the  number  of  works  to  be  considered  here  is  not  very  large ; 
for,  firstly,  only  works  of  the  highest  rank  can  be  admitted,  and  time 
has  decided  the  question  of  rank ;  and  secondly,  a  portion  of  those 
works  which  possess  this  requisite,  are  by  their  own  nature  excluded 
from  the  schools.  After  much  consideration  I  have  settled  upon  the 
following  list  for  our  use ;  of  Goethe,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Iphi- 
genia,  and  Hermann  and  Dorothea ;  of  Schiller,  Wilhclm  Tell,  The 
Mud  of  Orleans ;  of  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm ;  and  besides 
these,  some  of  Shakspeare^s  works — perhaps  Julius  Caesar  and  Mac- 
beth, but  not  Schiller's  translation;  Herder's  Cid,  and  something 
from  Calderon.  On  this  plan  foreign  works  would  constitute  about  a 
third  of  the  whole ;  and  our  purpose  would  rigidly  prohibit  any  im- 
portant enlargement  of  this  proportion.  A  few  of  the  poems  selected 
would  require  more  than  the  estimated  allowance  of  four  or  five  hours, 
and  should  therefore  be  properly  divided ;  but  should  still  all  be  read 
in  the  course  of  the  same  or  at  most  of  two  days.  Others  again 
would  not  occupy  all  the  time  allowed ;  so  that  the  whole  time  occu- 
pied would  scarcely  if  at  all  exceed  the  average  allowed  of  four  or  five 
hours  a  month,  or  one  a  week. 

We  have  given  the  names  of  twelve  separate  works ;  on  the  plan 
that  one  of  them  should  be  read  each  month  to  the  three  higher 
classes  together ;  which  would  give  twelve  readings,  or  if  the  longest 
vacation  be  omitted,  from  ten  to  eleven  readings,  during  a  year.  As 
these  extend  through  the  last  three  years  of  the  gymnasium  course, 
each  pupil  will  attend  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  readings,  and  thus  will 
hear  each  work  read  two  or  three  times ;  a  fiict  very  beneficial  in  its 
influence  upon  his  remaining  reading. 

*  For  Bavaria  1  8hou Id  aiy,  *Mn  tlie  third  gIom  Jrom  abovA."  In  view  however  of  the 
vwietjr  oJ*  divisions  of  each  year's  course  in  different  German  couniries,  I  have  preferred  the 
words  in  the  text,  which  as  an  average  desieoatioD  will  not  be  misunderf  tood. 
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The  question,  Who  shall  read,  will  be  suggested  as  a  diffienltj  of 
this  plan.  The  very  extensively  received  error  that  it  is  dtagraoefol 
not  to  be  competent  to  read  a  tragedy  will  probably,  in  many  facul- 
ties of  teachers,  cause  rather  an  overplus  than  a  deficiency,  of  such 
as  consider  themselves  fit  persons.  But  as  the  correct  doctrine  gradu- 
ally expels  this  false  one,  and  it  becomes  understood  that  dramatic 
reading  requires  very  peculiar  gifts,  without  which  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  to  be  quite  the  ablest  teacher  in  the  country,  thia  offi< 
will  be  more  and  more  readily  left  to  whichever  member  of  e 
corps  of  teachers  shall  be  found  best  adapted  to  it.* 

But,  is  no  explanation  whatever  of  these  masterpieces  to  be  gi^'e 
to  the  pupils  ?     I  answer,  that  I  am  in  fact  of  the  opinion  that  th 
poems  will  fulfill  their  own  great  and  important  office,  without  a  singli 
word  of  explanation.     Susceptible  scholars  will  after  the  reading  i 
concluded  go  quietly  and  silently  home  filled  with  the  great  conce 
tions  and  mighty  fates  of  which  they  have  been  hearing.     There  wiC 
be  however,  in  contrast  with  these  impressions  some  subordinate  poin 
on  which  there  will  be  some  obscurity,  of  which  the  pupil  will  be  u 
able  to  give  any  clear  account     If  now  the  very  proper  measure 
contemplated  of  furnishing  the  pupil  some  assistance  during  his  o 
voluntary  and  unsupervised  re-reading  of  the  work  which  he  h 
heard  read,  which  he  may  use  as  a  resource  in  such  individual 
of  difficulty,  I  should  recommend  a  printed  collection  of  brief  an 
well  applied  comments  on  the  work.     This  might  be  used  by  an 
pupil  desiring  it,  along  with  his  own  reading  at  home ;  and  a  nu 
ber  of  copies  of  it  should  be  in  the  gymnasium  library,  so  that  sev 
pupils  at  once  could  use  it.     I  will  give  an  illustration  to  show  whu^-^ 
kind  of  commentary  I  mean.     In  the  programme  of  the  Nurember; 
gymiUHium  for  1840,  Joachim  Meyer  published  an  excellent  explan 
tory  commentary  upon  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.     This  commentary 
in  more  than  one  respect  worthy  of  all  praise  as  a  contribution  t^ 
Crerman  literary  history  ;  and  I  mpelf  feel  myself  under  substantia/ 
obligations  to  this  industrious  author,  for  his  careful  information. 
But  for  a  collection  of  explanations  suitable  for  gymnasium  pupik, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  comnoents  would  be  appropriate. 

*  Spttce  will  not  permit  iii«  to  deTetop  the  detatU  of  my  plan ;  bot  hsTing  careAilly  worked 
tliem  out,  1  believe  tnyaelf  juBtlfie<]  in  Uie  afigiiraoce  that  with  good  will  and  matual  accon- 
modation,  all  obataclea  can  be  overcome.  How  such  phyaical  diflicuUiea  as  will  aomef imef 
aiite  can  best  be  avoided,  whether  by  chang inff  the  reader  at  each  art  or  by  divtdtnfrtbe  In- 
■on ;  and  whether  the  mattirer  pupils,  If  indicating  the  reqirtclte  talentisflhoald  aaeiaC  islbe 
reading,  are  questions  which  experience  must  decidr.  In  like  manner  I  leave  it  to  be  decided 
by  experiment,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  occupy  sncceisive  aaemoona  for  a  rtadini; 
ttian  a  wl>ole  day.  If  the  time  which  my  plan  rrqairep  shall  seem  too  great,  in  rivm  of  other 
indispensable  uues  of  it,  a  less  number  of  readings  iu  the  year  might  be  given  wiUioat  lajar 
ing  Uie  essentials  of  the  plan. 


> 
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Some  of  them  would  be  already  known  to  the  pupils  from  their  other 
studies,  as  for  instance,  what  the  ^^Bigiberg  *'  is,  (p.  42  ;)  and  most 
of  the  remainder  of  them  are  interesting  only  to  such  persons  as  are 
studying  the  history  of  the  development  of  Schiller's  dramas,  which 
is  not  at  all  the  business  of  a  gymnasium  student  Thus,  we  are 
grateful  to  the  author  for  his  quotation  from  Scheuchzer,  of  a  passage 
which  may  have  given  Schiller  the  hint  of  his  fisherboy's  song.  But 
no  one  would  learn  any  thing  from  the  quotation  from  Scheuchzer, 
who  would  not  understand  the  song  without  it.  Schiller,  indeed,  so 
fully  apprehended  the  sentiment  of  the  old  tradition  that  he  has  far 
surpassed  the  dry  and  unambitious  account  of  it  in  good  old  Scheu- 
chzer. And  if  the  youth  who  reads  the  opening  scene  of  the  Wii- 
helm  Tell,  shall  without  the  help  of  any  commentary  find  arising  in 
his  mind  recollections  of  the  fairy  tales  of  his  childhood,  of  nixes  and 
watermen,  of  the  clear  glassy  waters  of  the  streams  or  of  the  dark 
Uke  with  its  floating  water-lilies,  he  will  have  apprehended  the  mean- 
ing of  Schiller's  song  much  more  correctly  than  he  can  do  by  consult- 
ing the  quotation  from  Scheuchzer.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
planations of  Swiss  idioms  and  of  the  very  remarkable  characteristics 
of  Swiss  geography  and  landscape,  will  in  most  parts  of  Germany  be 
very  gladly  used.* 

I  have  purposely  delayed  hitherto  the  consideration  of  a  very  im- 
portant question,  viz.,  how  a  German  anthology  for  the  gymnasium 
should  be  chosen  ;  and  my  reason  for  doing  so  is,  that  it  renders  it 
necessary  to  refer  both  to  dramatic  and  epic  poetry.  I  may  be  the 
briefer  on  this  topic,  as  so  much  has  already  been  well  said  respect- 
ing it.  Such  a  collection  should  in  particular  contain  pieces  fit  for 
memorizing  ;  including,  besides  lyric  poems,  some  extracts  from  the 
dramas  and  epics  already  named.  The  mode  of  arrangement  is  of 
much  less  importance  than  a  proper  selection ;  as  there  is  no  neces- 
sity that  the  teacher  should  adhere  to  the  order  of  the  book.  The 
teacher  of  each  class  will  of  course,  as  each  class  comes  into  his 
hands,  want  a  list  of  what  it  has  memorized  before.  He  need  not 
thus  preclude  himself  from  repeating  what  was  learned  before,  but  he 
needs  to  know  whether  what  he  gives  to  be  learned  has  been  studied 

*  Some  objections  which  hare  been  made  to  these  viewa  deserve  oonsideration.  With  re- 
gard to  these  1  would  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  noii-uae  which  is  recommeiMled  of 
comments  along  with  the  body  of  the  ^rork,  does  not  prechide  the  furnishing  of  whatever 
preparatory  matter  may  be  needed  to  place  the  hearers  in  a  proper  relation  to  what  is  read. 
And  secondly.  1  willingly  admit  that  the  complete  exH:utioD  of  my  def^ign  presupposes  a 
favorable  state  of  the  school.  Where  these  conditions  are  wanting,  it  will  nf  courne  be  better 
to  give  such  explanations  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  school.  But  if  this  be  done  during  the 
flnt  reading  of  any  piece,  it  will  at  any  rate  be  praotieable  to  read  it  without  interruption 
when  It  comes  up  ilie  second  time. 
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before  or  not.  The  use  for  which  we  intend  this  collection  makes  it 
proper  that  it  should  contain  only  the  best  kind  of  matter.  Who, 
however,  is  to  decide  what  is  best^  and  what  not  ?  However  yarious 
opinions  may  be  in  some  single  cases,  still  there  is  a  sufiScient  an- 
swer to  this  question.    The  criterion  must  be,  the  permanent  appro-      

bation  of  the  best  part  of  the  people.    And  this  is  another  reason,   .^ 
besides  the  general  ones  already  given,*  for  not  admitting  the  newesU;:^^^ 
literature  into  the  schools.     It  can  not  be  left  to  the  schools  to  dedd^^^^ 
which  of  these  newest  productions  shall  be  allowed  a  place  amoi 
our  greatest  classical  writers.     The  proper  task  of  the  school  is  rathe 
to  transmit  to  the  succeeding  generation  whatever  the  established  a[ 
proval  of  previous  ones  has  stamped  as  excellent     Nor  will  such 
course  tend  to  discourage  any  cotemporary  creative  intellect    F« 
the  poet  speaks  to  a  free  public ;  and  will  not  desire  to  have  his  pi 
ductions  brought  into  vogue  by  means  of  the  compulsory  coarse 
study  in  a  school.     If  the  taste  of  the  pupil  has  been  trained  by  wl: 
is  of  proved  excellence,  he  will  be  better  able  to  give  the  prefers 
to  what  is  best  among  new  publications.     But  this  interdiction  of 
newest  literature  from  the  precincts  of  the  school  is  not  intende(^==ad  to 
prevent  the  teacher  from  giving  advice  in  private  conversation  to    ^m  his 
pupils,  even  respecting  publications  not  yet  of  established  reputaL:=^BioD. 
8till,  that  advice  would  be,  as  to  immeasurably  the  greatest  nunzz^anber 
of  new  publications,  to  leave  them  unread  at  least  for  the  present^^S. 

Section  3.     The  Old  German  in  tha  Oymnanum, 

Any  one  who  had  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  centory  t^^ao  in- 
troduce  the  Old  German  into  the  course  of  study  of  the  sch     ^poin, 
would  have  received  the  answer,  which  would  have  been  very  prcn^per, 
that  all  mere  amateurship  must  be  kept  out  of  schools.     But  the      <^as6 
is  very  different  at  present     Any  one  who  has  even  glanced       ^oto 
Grimm's  grammar,  will  not  deny  that  the  historical  investigati(^0  of 
the  German  language  has  become  a  science  of  so  much  import>>flce 
and  of  such  strict  principles,  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  respectable  ^l^ce 
at  the  side  of  the  more  ancient  departments  of  philology.    Thus  the 
question  at  present  becomes  this :  Shall  the  knowledge  of  the  Old 
German  be  confined  to  a  little  circle  of  naen  learned  in  that  vj^eAai^Ji 
or  shall  it,  though  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  become  the  comiDOD 
property  of  all  persons  of  literary  culture  I    I  hope  the  time  is  not  ■  « 

distant  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  que8tk>n ;  but  on  this  occasioo  it  ■  ^ 

must  be  dismissed  with  a  few  words.    There  is  bo  need  to  expl^n  |  \ 

*  See  above,  p.  j02,  et  »eg.  |    ;^  j 
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le  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  German  to  jurists.  The  most 
nportant  authorities  on  German  law  have  since  the  thirteenth  cen- 
jry  existed  in  German ;  and  every  one  who  has  examined  the  sub- 
let knows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  present  German  language  is  not 
ufficient  for  an  understanding  of  these  authorities.  German  theolo- 
ians  will  more  and  more  fully  recognize  an  acquaintance  with  our 
ncient  language  as  necessary,  in  proportion  as  they  recognize  more 
illy  the  important  place  occupied  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  tlio 
iffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  people,  and  its  popularized  forms 
f  presentation.  These  considerations  will  cause  an  immediate  inter- 
ourse  with  the  writers  of  that  important  period  to  appear,  to  the 
German  pastor,  no  less  desirable  than  the  study  of  many  of  the  Latin 
leathers.  Even  a  Protestant  theologian,  who  from  ignorance  respect- 
ng  the  mediaeval  Catholic  period,  does  not  consider  it  of  much  im- 
lortance,  will  find  a  new  light  shed  upon  both  the  language  and  the 
acts  of  Luther's  writings,  if  he  shall  acquire  a  knowledge  of  that 
tortion  of  the  productions  of  his  mediaaval  predecessors  which  ia 
'aluable.  ' 

The  fkct  however  that  jurists  and  theologians  can  usefully  study 
he  Old  German  in  their  own  departments,  will  still  not  entirely 
Dstify  its  reception  within  the  sphere  of  the  higher  general  school 
ulture,  without  the  additional  reason  of  a  more  thorough  general 
ulture.  Here,  however,  the  advocate  of  the  study  of  the  Old  Ger- 
nan  finds  himself  in  a  somewhat  difficult  situation.  Any  one  who 
las  a  moderately  good  knowledge  of  the  Old  German,  will  usually 
lot  need  any  argument  to  convince  him  of  its  value.  But  those  who 
mow  nothing  about  it,  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  predisposition 
Q  its  favor,  before  they  can  be  made  to  comprehend  its  merits.  The 
>hilological  student  finds  the  Old  German  valuable  for  two  reasons. 
le  reads  in  the  history  of  German  literature,  of  the  great  number  of 
Tcnnan  poems,  some  of  them  of  great  distinction,  produced  during 
he  middle  ages ;  and  he  also  finds  himself  at  every  step  of  his  pro- 
gress nnable  to  understand  the  structure  of  the  cotemporary  German 
?ithout  a  knowledge  of  its  history.  If  now  in  addition  to  these  con- 
iderations  those  are  applied  to  our  own  language  and  literature, 
vbich  are  commonly  and  with  justice  urged  for  formal  culture  by 
neans  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  two  Consequences  will  irresistibly  fol- 
ow ;  first,  that  it  is  an  unnatural  situation  for  our  men  of  literary 
culture,  to  be  able  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  poems  in  the  original,  but 
lot  our  own  ancient  poems ;  and  second,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  re- 
quire some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  our  own  language,  from 
liose  who  are  justly  required  to  possess  quite  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  upon  calm 
consideration,  any  one  will  deny  these  positions.  The  failure  to  carry 
them  into  actual  practice  will  only  be  accounted  for,  by  able  educa- 
tors, by  the  apprehension  that  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Old 
German  might  prove  detrimental  to  that  of  Greek  and  Latin.  If  this 
were  actually  the  case,  I  should  myself  consider  it  necessary  to  use 
extreme  caution  in  introducing  the  Old  German  to  our  gymnasia. 
But  all  such  apprehensions  arise  from  obscure  or  erroneous  ideas  of 
what  is  contemplated ;  as  will  most  plainly  be  shown  by  a  more 
particular  statement  of  the  extent  of  time  and  study  which  we  should 
ask  to  be  devoted  to  the  Old  German. 

The  question  at  what  period  of  the  school  oourse  the  Old  German 
should  be  studied,  has  been  answered  in  three  different  ways.  Some 
have  maintained  that  natural  principles  require  that  we  should  begin 
with  the  Old  German  at  the  beginning  of  our  instruction  in  language. 
But  this  plan  has  every  reason  against  it  It  misconceives  the  nature 
of  our  language,  and  of  historical  grammar,  by  undertaking  to  make 
boys  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  old,  analyze  their  own  language  his- 
torically. But  aside  from  this  unnatural  character,  practical  necessi- 
ties furnish  the  most  substantial  objection  to  this  scheme.  For,  the 
boy  must  be  master  of  our  cotemporary  written  language,  before  he 
can  think  of  beginning  the  Old  German.  But  this  is  only  accom- 
plished at  the  time  when,  besides  continuing  the  study  of  the  written 
language,  he  is  devoting  all  the  strength  he  can  command  to  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  For  these  reasons,  others  have  placed  the 
study  of  Old  German  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  course  of  education, 
leaving  it  entirely  for  the  university.  Theoretically,  it  might  appear 
OS  if  there  were  many  reasons  in  fiivor  of  this  plan.  But  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  making  some  knowledge  of  Old  German 
attainment  common  to  all  educiited  persons ;  for  even  in  the  moei 
favorable  circumstances,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  numbe 
of  students  would  take  up  that  study.  Thus  tltere  only  remains 
the  place  for  commencing  the  study  of  Old  German,  the  upper 
of  the  gymnasium ;  and  the  opinions  of  competent  judges 
recently  to  be  becoming  more  unanimous  in  favor  of  it. 

A  second  important  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  extent  of 
gymnasium  instruction  in  Old  German.     The  first  glance  at  Grimm* 
grammar  will  show  that  but  a  very  small  part  of  all  the  dialects  the 
treated  can  be  taught  in  a  gymnasium.     The  decision  which  of  the 
shall  be  taught,  must  depend  not  upon  their  intrinsic  excellence,  no 
literary  wealth  ;  but  altogether  upon  their  relation  to  our  own 
porary  German.     On  any  other  principle,  we  shall  find  the  daims 
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the  Old  North  German,  with  its  rich  literature  and  very  remarkable 
grammatical  forms,  among  the  first;  but  no  reasonable  person  would 
advocate  its  introduction  into  our  gymnasia.  The  Middle  and  the 
Old  High  German  are  the  dialects  most  nearly  connected  with  our 
language;  and  therefore,  together  with  the  first  elements  of  the 
Gothic,  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools.  Proper  mnnngement 
will  remove  any  apprehensions  as  to  the  extent  of  this  matennl.  The 
Middle  High  German  alone  will  not  suffice ;  for  although  the  regu- 
larity of  its  structure  approximates  it  to  the  early  condition  of  the 
language,  its  abbreviated  and  silent  inflections  are  far  more  similar  to 
the  New  than  to  the  Old  High  Germaa  and  the  Gothic ;  so  that 
while  it  would  serve  one  of  our  purposes  well  eoongh,  viz^  of  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Old  German  poetry,  it  would  fail  in  the  other,  the 
history  of  the  German  language.  For  this  latter  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  quite  back  to  the  Old  High  German  and  Gothic.  This 
proceeding  will  be  advantageous  in  two  ways ;  our  own  language  will 
eome,  through  the  Gothic  and  Old  High  German^  into  a  connection, 
so  far  as  relates  to  grammar  and  etymology,  with  both  the  classical 
languages;  and  also,  the  Old  High  Gorman  and  still  more  the 
Gothic,  form  the  best  basis  for  the  study  of  every  other  German 
dialect 

The  practical  arrangements  for  these  studies  might  be  thus:  Let 
two  hours  a  week  during  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  gymnasium  course 
be  devoted  to  the  Old  German.  The  two  half  years  of  the  second 
dasB  and  the  first  of  the  first*  (or  highest^  Tranalator)  might  bo 
chosen.  In  the  second  class,  should  be  taken  up  the  first  elements  of 
€k)thic,  and  of  Old  and  Middle  High  German  etymology,  studied  to- 
gether in  comparison  ;  after  which  a  few  litUe  exercises  in  Gothic  and 
Old  High  German  may  be  read  with  the  pupils.  The  greatest  difii- 
culty  here  will  be  found  to  be  in  preserving  the  proper  medium  be- 
tween an  unattainable  thoroughness  and  a  barren  superficiality.  The 
last  fault  will  be  most  frequently  to  be  apprehended,  tliough  some- 
times it  is  the  former.  To  be  satisfied  with  merely  being  able  to 
gvess  at  the  meaning  of  Gothic  and  Old  High  German  is  a  useless 
waste  of  time;  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  entirely  alone.  Their 
•tudy  is  profititblo  only  when  ibllowed  in  a  atrioUy  grammatical  roan- 

nert     But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 

II  I      ■      I. I  »  <«■■■»  iii-i»ii  ■        I       '■ 

*  It  i>  certain  that  the  study  of  Old  German  properly  belonfa  to  the  upper  gymnasium ; 
thoojEh  it  it  not  attempted  here  to  decide  deflntteiy  In  which  classcsU  iliould  come.  I  antidi- 
pate  io  this  place  also,  the  objection  that  the  time  1  require  can  not  be  affiMrded  by  the  pupil 
without  overworkinft  himtiell*.  If  this  be  true,  the  study  must  be  contiued  within  two  haJC- 
7«trt,  the  Gothic,  Old  and  Mid<lle  llifih  German  all  being  commenced  together,  and  to  be 
COQUnaetl  aAer  the  maiuier  above  recommended. 
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YTould  be  quite  useless,  to  require  the  pupil  to  bo  as  much  at  home  in 
the  grammar  of  Gothic  and  Old  High  German,  as  he  may  properly 
be  expected  to  be  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  proper  medium  here 
seems  to  me  to  be,  to  let  the  pupil  go  through  the  lesson  next  to  be 
recited,  and  make  what  he  can  of  it  by  himself;  the  teacher  adding 
such  instruction  as  is  necessary,  but  leaving  as  much  as  possible  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  pupil.  Where  the  pupil's  knowledge  fisuls  him, 
the  teacher  should  explain,  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  fullness 
that  every  good  school  requires  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  without  omitting 
any  form,  or  slurring  over  any  difficulty.  The  pupil  should  make 
notes  of  the  teacher's  explanations,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  required 
in  the  upper  classes  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  By  this  method 
the  scholar  will  derive  great  advantages,  and  his  work,  while  not 
easy,  will  at  any  rate  not  be  an  unattainable  enterprise. 

In  the  second  half  year  of  the  second  class,  the  pupil  should  begin 
by  a  review  of  the  most  important  part  of  his  previous  lessons.  This 
having  been  accomplished  after  a  few  weeks,  he  should  begin  to  read 
Middle  High  German  poetry,  and  should  continue  this  up  to  the  end 
of  the  first  half  year  of  the  first  class.  But  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  diminish  the  success  and  pleasure  of  the  pupil  by  making  him  at 
the  outset  read  too  many  disconnected  fragments.  It  is  better  to  take 
up  fewer  single  pieces  of  some  length.  When  shorter  compositions 
have  afforded  sufficient  practice  on  the  principal  points  of  grammar, 
the  pupil  may  proceed  to  the  Nibelungen.  If  it  is  thought  best  to 
take  up  still  oilier  works,  they  should  be  as  far  as  possible  complete 
ones ;  not  mere  illustrations  of  literary  history ;  for  reading  this 
latter  description  of  matter  is  appropriate  to  a  subsequent  period  of 
atudy.* 

If  a  skillful  classical  teacher  will  now  glance  backward  at  the  re- 
quirements thus  stated,  he  will  admit,  on  a  fair  examination,  that  they 
are  at  any  i-nte  not  dangerous ;  for  if  he  will  reckon  up  the  amount 
of  time  and  labor  which  our  plan  would  require,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  German  from  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin  up  to  the 
last  half  year  of  the  gymnasium,  he  will  find  that  no  more  is  wanted, 
even  including  the  Old  German  studies,  than  most  school  courses  of 
study  allow  for  German  without  them.f 

*  Pupils  who  have  at  the  fymhatinm  acquired  the  beffnulnf  of  %  kDowtcdg*  of  the  (Nil 
High  German,  and  can  read  with  ease  flome  Middle  Iligti  German  poetry,  cbo  with  real  ad* 
▼antage  attend  lectures  during  their  uniTeraitj  coarse  on  the  history  of  the  OM  Geroian 
Literature.  This  is  the  natural  order ;  and  If  in  exceptional  easet  It  iftKMild  be  found  azpedi- 
ent  to  enter  npon  this  advanced  depart  Dfient  of  study  in  the  Mgrheat  gymoaKiim  clasa,  aa  io- 
teHifent  teacher  will  not  (kil  to  avoid  the  error  of  begimitof  the  hooM  at  tlM  rklgepola. 

t  It  \»  Helf-evident  that  (he  Old  German  can  not  be  studied  mxctpl  at  gymDaala  -where  Ger^ 
^an  is  throughout  the  language  of  instruction.    At  gymnasia  however  where,  while  tlMtf  Is 
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Section  4.     German  Literary  Hittory  at  the  Gynasivm, 

A  sufficient  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  of  that  sort  of  lite- 
iry  history  in  the  gymnasiuni)  which  professes  to  conduct  the  pupil 
into  all  the  depths  of  the  innermost  life  of  the  soul  of  our  nation," 
nd  to  develope  the  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  **  from  their  general 
lews  of  tlie  world."*  I  can  h^re  ouly  repeat,  that  with  respect  to 
le  study  of  German  literary  history  iu  the  gymnasium,  nothing  will 
Bed  to  be  so  carefully  avoided  as  the  increasing  tendency  to  carry  it 

>  an  unreasonable  extent  If  it  is  to  be  undertaken  as  is  unfortu- 
ately  often  recommended  by  educators  otherwise  both  able  and  use- 
il,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
rermany  if  the  schools  should  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Ger- 
lan  literature!  Unless  we  are  to  injure  more  tlian  we  benefit  the 
iuse  of  German  literary  history  at  the  gymnasium,  we  must  always 
^member  that  the  gymnasium  must  teach  only  the  rudiments  of  it 
ts  further  pursuit  belongs  to  the  university  and  to  actual  life ;  and 
^r  this  precise  reason,  such  a  connected  and  symmetrical  study  of  it 
i  a  book  or  even  a  university  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  would 
squire,  must  not  be  allowed  in  the  gymnasium.  That  institution 
lUst  confine  itself  to  such  points  as  are  most  uecessary,  and  adapted 

>  the  age  of  its  pupils.  Its  aim  should  be  not  an  exhaustive  pre- 
notation  of  the  intellectual  history  of  our  people,  but  on  one  hand  to 
apply  the  pupil  with  such  knowledge  as  is  quite  indispensable,  and 
a  the  other  to  imbue  him  with  the  desire  to  proceed  further  in  the 
mdy.  Both  these  objects  will  in  a  great  measure  be  attained  by  the 
leans  prescribed  in  our  former  sections.  Some  account  of  the  most 
nportant  monuments  of  the  earliest  German  literature  will  be  given 
y  the  teacher  in  the  course  of  bis  treatment  of.  Gothic  and  Old 
Ugh  Germau  grammar.  What  is  most  necessary  about  the  Middle 
[igh  German  poetry  comes  within  the  introduction  to  the  course  of 
wading  in  that  language.  Much  will  also  be  said  upon  the  great 
Tew  High  German  writers ;  on  some,  as  Luther,  in  the  historical 
>urso ;  on  others  during  the  reading  of  their  poem^4 

le  case,  there  are  very  many  ptipila  whoM  native  lanfoage  is  not  German,  the  question  will 
quire  careful  consideration,  whetlier  the  gtwij  of  tht  Old  German  wiil  not  too  miKh  inter* 
re  with  tlie  acquisition  of  the  New  U\gh  German  written  language.  In  gymnasia  from 
Mch  Old  German  is  excluded  lor  mich  reMonti  a  N«w  Higlk  OeraMUi  translation  of  tko 
ibeiuDf  enlicd  should  be  one  of  the  books  to  be  read  either  witUia  or  wUhout  study  hours. 
*  flee  aboTe,  p,  604. 

f  I  had  originally  Intended  to  work  out  this  mctioa  In  deUil,  with  JMmeroue  autboritice. 
am  lext-booka«  period  kals,  At.    I  have,  bowever,  concluded  rather  to  leave  mj  material 
lused  than  to  risk  hurting  the  frdk^  of  well-meaoU«  perwne,    Sxror»  are  more  easilj  to 
» forgiven  in  so  new  a  departneot  o£  iiistruaioB* 
I  Use  above,  p.  611. 
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All  these  points  can  be  by  a  competent  teacher  sufficiently  well 
discussed  during  the  last  half-year  of  the  gymnasium  course.  The 
reference  made  to  Old  German  literature  will  be  very  short;  for  its 
fuller  consideration  must  be  left  to  the  university,  to  which  place  in- 
deed many  would  postpone  the  whole  study  from  its  A  BC  upwards; 
while  others  find  themselves  prepared  when  yet  in  the  gymnasium  to 
study  something  about  the  "Spirit  of  Old  German  literature,"  al- 
though of  the  opinion  that  conjugating  and  declining  would  more 
appropriately  be  left  for  the  university. 

In  New  Uigh  German  literature,  a  brief  review  of  our  dramatic 
poetry  should  be  added  to  the  acquirements  already  prescribed  in 
lyric  poetry.  There  are  two  reasons  for  postponing  this  to  this  last 
half-year;  because  the  pupil  can  now  consider  the  great  master- 
pieces of  our  dramatic  hterature  without  obstruction  by  any  pre- 
judices; and  because  he  is  now  acquainted  with  some  of  the  antique 
plays. 

The  teacher  should  now,  however,  direct  the  attention  of  his  pupil 
especially  to  our  great  prose  writers ;  and  among  these,  most  of  all 
Luther,  Lessing  and  Goethe.     How  little  the  gymnasium  can  aim 
completeness  in  this  study,  is  shown  by  the  considerations,  that  even 
as  to  Lessing,  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  his  literary  activity 

can  only  be  just  touched  upon;  and  that  a* very  important  depart ■ 

ment  of  German  prose  writing,  the  strictly  speculative,  must  abso- 
lutely be  passed  over  with  a  mere  reference  to  future  studies. 

No  department  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction  underlies  to  so 
great  an  extent  the  individual  plans  of  organization  and  educational 
requirements  of  single  institutions  or  countrijss,  as  that  of  German 
literature.  And  in  dealing  with  it,  there  are  two  considerations 
which  should  equally  be  kept  in  mind.  One  is,  that  the  pupil,  a& 
long  as  he  can  be  induced  to  learn,  should  be  supplied  with  such 
knowledge  as  is  most  indispensable.  And  the  other  is;  that  the 
utmost  care  must  be  taken,  not  to  anticipate  superficially  in  the 
gymnasium  what  can  not  be  thoroughly  studied  until  during  the- 
university  course.* 

CHAPTER  VI. — GERMAN  IN  THK  HlOHSIt  BUBOHER  80HOOL8. 

The  higher  burgher  schools,  as  a  public  institution,  are  of  very  recent 
origin.     This  alone  is  suflScient  to  explain  why  the  conception  of 


*  I  would  repeat  once  more,  at  the  cloae  of  this  section,  that  the  practie*!  phkoa  which  it 
luggests  are  not  proposed  as  perfect  ones.    They  will  on  the  conlrerf  permit  modificatioiw 
of  the  most  various  kinds  without  any  material  change  of  their  fundamental  prioeiplctt    7 
would  therefore  btg  of  those  able  educators  of  whom  fso  many  are  to  be  ftuad  amoof  ^or 
gymnasium   teachers,  not  to    permit    themselves   to  become  prejudiced   agaiiMC  «lt  mj 
fui^estiuns  because  they  may  disapprove  of  some  Individual  ones  amoofst  thea. 
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ibem  has  not  been  as  definitely  determined  as  those  of  the  gjnnna 
(ium,  or  the  other  older  classes  of  institutions.  Besides  this  novelty 
lowever,  there  is  an  intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  subject.  These  schools 
lave  been  called  into  existence  by  the  requirements  of  practical  life. 
!)ertain  avocations  demand  a  school  training  more  advanced  than 
hat  of  the  usual  common  school,  and  yet  substantially  different  from 
he  education  afforded  by  the  gymnasium  to  the  educated  classes.  It 
8  to  answer  this  demand  that  the  higher  burgher  schools  have  been 
stablished.  Very  various  opinions  were  early  advanced  as  to  whether 
hese  schools  were  properly  professional*  schools,  or  merely  schools 
or  general  education,  with  a  subjoined  course  of  study  for  particular 
ivocations.  At  present,  the  view  may  be  considered  established, 
vhich  distinguishes  the  higher  burgher  schools  from  the  special 
chools.f  Accordingly,  the  higher  burgher  schools  are  not  intended 
o  afford  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  for  any  one  particular 
ailing,  but  to  give  that  particular  kind  of  general  culture  required 
or  the  classes  for  whom  they  were  established.  This  endeavor  to 
iflcertain  a  definite  ideal  stattis  for  these  schools,  is'  deserving  of  noth- 
ng  but  approbation ;  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
en  that  this  ideal  location  is  determined  both  as  to  its  nature  and  its 
iraits,  by  the  actual  every-day  requirements  of  the  intended  vocation 
»f  the  pupil,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  gymnasium. 

Thus  we  are  to  look  upon  the  higher  bnrgher  school  as  an  institu- 
ion  of  general  culture ;  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  schools  in 
pecial  departments,!  although  the  particular  wants  of  the  community 
n  which  it  is,  may  sometimes  render  it  more  or  less  approximately 
ike  them.|  The  schools  in  special  departments  will  frequently  find  it 
lecessary,  besides  their  special  course,  to  afford  further  instruction  in 
[eneral  culture ;  and  here,  in  Germany  at  least,  Oerman  would  be  a 
prominent  study.  The  extent  and  precise  management  of  the  in- 
truction  given  in  German  would  in  such  a  case  be  determined  by 
he  future  vocation  for  which  the  school  prepares  its  pupils.  Thus, 
be  study  of  the  German  language  and  literaUire  in  a  military  school 
rould  be  very  much  like  the  same  in  the  higher  bnrgher  school  or 
be  gymnasium ;  while  in  a  school  of  weaving  or  for  training  good 
ervants,  such  a  study  would  be  out  of  place.  In  the  intermediate 
lasses  of  schools,  the  determination  of  the  proper  extent  of  this  study 
lust  often  be  difficult.    Every  friend  of  the  fatherland  would  favor 

•  <*  AYocatiunal "  (Ben{/««eAu/e,)  i«  nearer  the  idea.— 7*r«fi«fo/«r. 

t  FaeluehvUf. 

;  Compare  II.  Tellkampf,  ^'Higher  burgktr  tchoaU  qf  Hanovtr  CDie  Mkere  OUtrger&ekuh 

I  Amnover,)"  Hanover,  1645 ;  p.  10. 
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and  desire  the  best  education  for  all  classes.  But  to  go  bejond  tbe 
proper  limits  is  to  do  an  injury  both  to  our  people  and  our  literature. 
But  as  we  can  not  here  go  further  into  detail  on  this  subject,  which 
would  lead  us  into  entirely  new  fields,  we  will  now  return  to  the 
general  class  of  higher  burgher  schools.* 

The  characteristic  studies  to  be  taught  by  the  higher  burgher 
schools,  as  stated  by  their  advocates,  are  modern  languages  and 
natural  science,  to  which  may  be  added,  us  common  to  these  institu- 
tions and  the  gymnasia,  religion,  mathematics  and  history.  There  is 
however  a  controversy  as  to  the  addition  of  Latin,  but  a  majority  is 
in  favor  of  it,  though  to  a  much  more  limited  extent  than  in  the 
gymnasium.f 

The  difference  of  opinions  on  the  proper  character  of  the  higher 
burgher  schools,  and  the  uncertain  definition  of  their  scope,  renders  it- 
scarcely  possible  to  state  in  general  terms  what  should  be  their  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  instruction  in  German.  The  best  mode  of  answer- 
ing the  question  will  be,  as  in  a  previous  case,  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
relation  of  these  schools  to  actual  life  on  one  hand  and  to  other  edu- 
cational institutions  on  the  other,  and  thus  to  deduce  their  office  for 
the  German  language.  This  inquiry  will  naturally  be  made  with  a 
reference  to  what  has  already  been  decided  on  the  subject  of  instruc- 
tion in  German,  first  generally,  then  in  the  common  schools,  and 
lastly  in  the  gymnasium.  If  we  compare  the  higher  burgher  schools 
with  the  common  schools,  we  find  the  leading  distinction  of  the 
former  to  be  that  they  teach  one  or  more  foreign  langut^s,f  thus,  as 
do  the  gymnasia,  afibrding  some  collateral  advantages  for  studying 
German.  Here  is  however  a  most  essential  distinction — and  not  the 
only  one — between  the  higher  burs^her  school  and  the  gymnasium,  in 
that  the  former  makes  the  study  of  the  modem  languages  the  central 
point  of  its  instruction,  while  at  the  latter  it  is  the  ancient  ones.  The 
belief  that  there  was  no  other  substantial  distinction  than  this  has  led 
to  entirely   erroneous   conclusions   respecting  the   higher   burgher 

•  The  question  whether  any  one  school  is  to  be  consi<iered  as  for  a  depart ment  or  for  gm- 
eral  culture  is  not  so  easily  to  be  determined  as  many  persons  imajrine.  Thna;  a  mitirary 
school  may  be  looked  upon  em  a  special  echooli  whose  object  is  to  ajflhrd  officers  the  kiio«l> 
edge  required  by  their  profession.  But  as  such  a  school  affords  to  the  officer  at  the  same 
time  his  general  education,  it  is  juj«t  as  properly  the  school  for  getienl  cnlture,  for  ofllcer& 
Theoretically,  a  distinction  must  be  made  betwcea  sprciai  edttcation  and  education  adapted  to 
social  rank  (Standetbildung)  ;  but  practically,  individual  acboolacan  not  be  strictly  grouped 
by  this  distinctioiL 

t  With  rettpect  to  the  variety  of  views  which  are  entertained  on  the  higher  bo nther  schools, 
I  refer  to  the  books,  articles,  Ac  ,  of  Tellkampf,  Scheibert,  Mager,  KOmer,  Ilopf,  Ac. 

X  This  distinction  muat  be  maintained  throughout,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  call  every 
good  common  school  of  a  high  grade  a  higher  burgher  school,  and  thus  to  quite  de«troy  tbe 
distinct  idea  of  the  latter.  In  countries  where  German  is  not  the  native  language  of  tb« 
pupils,  that  language  is  of  course  an  additional  one,  if  learned. 
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Bohools.  Their  most  important  difference  consists  in  the  different  ob- 
jects tbey  propose  to  themselves.  The  gymnasium  affords  an  intro- 
duction to  the  scientific  studies  of  the  university ;  not,  that  is,  to 
studies  in  special  employments,  but  to  those  <x>nstituting  a  part  of 
general  culture.  Thus  it  affords  to  its  pupils  only  the  preparatory 
half  of  their  general  culture,  the  remaining  portion  being  left  for  the 
university.  The  higher  burgher  school,  on  the  other  hand,  actually 
completes  the  general  culture  of  its  pu]>ils,  so  far  as  they  obtain  it  in 
schools ;  for  its  pupils  leave  it,  in  part  to  enter  schools  properly  and 
exclusively  devoted  to  some  one  vocation,  and  in  part  to  enter  at 
OBce  upon  practical  life.* 

From  what  has  thus  been  said  upon  the  study  of  German  at  the 
h^her  burgher  schools,  it  follows  that  they  can  not  undertake  to  in- 
struct in  the  German  language  and  literature  in  the  scientific  and 
comprehensive  manner  practicable  by  the  gymnasium  and  the  univer- 
sity with  their  indissoluble  connection ;  for  to  this  latter  purpose  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  a  life  devoted  to  learned 
pursuits,  are  conditions  indispensable,  and  attainable  only  at  the 
university,  among  all  our  public  institutions. 

The  purposes  to  be  att^uned  in.  the  higher  burgher  schools  havo 
reference  in  part  to  the  German  language,  in  part  to  the  German  lite- 
rature. As  to  the  former,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  acquirements.  In  the  practical  direction  tho 
Q^aduate  should  have  accomplished  as  much  as  has  above  been  pre- 
leribed  (or  a  graduate  of  the  gymnasium ;  viz.,  correctness  in  the  use 
>f  the  written  language,  and  a  certain  degree  of  development  of  the 
anderstanding  and  the  taste.  Experience  must  decide  to  what  extent 
the  higlier  burgher  schools  afford  tlie  means  of  reaching  this  resultf 
Quite  an  additional  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  of  German  may 
l>e  allowed,  beyond  that  furnished  by  the  common  schools,  as  the 
Jtudy  of  French  and  English  in  the  higher  burgher  schools  affords  an 
excellent  auxiliary  means  for  a  profoundor  knowledge  of  the  native 
language. 

An  introduction  to  German  literature  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ind  i^reeable  duties  of  the  higher  burgher  schools.  Much  of  what 
bas  been  said  in  a  previous  chapter  on  this  point  at  tlie  gymnasium 
is  applicable  here  also ;  though  many  modifications  in  it  must  also  be 

*  Compare  TellkampPs  viewi,  at  the  meeting  of  educators  interested  in  the  German  real 
Khools,  at  Uanover,  Sept.  1855 ;  in  the  "Pedagogical  Revtetc  (PUdagogitches  Revue^y*  Dec. 
l86S,p.  aC9. 

t  Some  valuable  pupgestions  are  made  "by  O.  W.  Hopf,  "CHi  methodtfor  extrtiaea  in  Qer- 
mm  ttyle  in  thf  intermediate  srhoota  {^Veber  Methode  der  Deuttchen  StiJVtbungen  in 
MitMschuUnd"  2d  ed.,  Funh,  1851. 
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made.    Thus,  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek  must  be  supplied^ 
to  some  extent,  by  the  use  of  the  best  translations  of  some  of  tbk.^ 
chief  classics ;  of  Homer,  above  all.     I  will  not  venture  to  judr^ge 
what  other  authors  should  be  so  used. 

The  subject  of  Did  German  requires  a  few  words  more.    Gotl^^^o 
and  Old  High  German,  as  indispensable  to  a  scientific  knowledge         oC 

the  structure  of  the  German  language,  must  not  be  omitted  from  t fae 

course  of  study  at  the  higher  burgher  school,  tlK>ugh  this  school  p        m 
aim  only  to  a  less  extent  at  any  scientific  knowledge.    The  Mid^    .die 
High  German,  however,  should  for  several  reasons  only  be  introdu^^aoed 
where  its  study  will  admit  of  the  requisite  correctness  of  attainin        «ot 
in  the  written  German.     And  in  particular ;  just  in  proportion  as        the 
higher  bui^her  schools,  by  reason  of  their  increased  intercourse  ^^wfth 
the  French  and  English,  approach  towards  the  danger  of  an  estraizr^ge- 
roent  from  the  native  language,  so  much  the  more  should  the     —yn' 
dominance  of  German  be  assured  by  every  means ;  an  object  scar  ^^meij 
in  any  other  way  to  be  so  well  attained  as  by  the  reading  of  ^^such 
Middle  High  German  poems  as  were  the  true  outgrowth  of  Gei^-Hnao 
soil.     Where  such  poems  can  not  be  read  in  tiieir  own  diale  ajt,  it 
should  be  done  in  the  best  translations.* 

OBAPTXB  Til. — QZSDUN  AT  THX  U2nVXB8ITT. 

It  is  true  that  the  discussion  of  the  stiudy  of  German  at  the  uezb.  ivfi^ 
sity  is  without  the  limits  which  we  prescribed  to  ourselves.  It  i  ^  not 
our  design  however  to  go  any  further  into  the  scientific  elemex^  '^d 
that  study,  but  merely  to  discuss  the  university  studies  so  0^ar  ai 
may  complete  the  practical  view  given  in  the  foregoing  chapters* 

Section  1.     Old  German  at  the  University. 

The  question  whether  the  study  of  the  Old  German  languag^^  *nd 
literature  is  a  distinct  science,  must  stand  or  fall  with  that  wbk^tlier 
classical  philology  is  such.     But  as  no  one  denies  the  necessity^  i^or 
the  purposes  of  classical  philology,  of  special  professorships  for  Oreek 
and  Roman  antiquities,  a  similar  arrangement  must  be  admitted  sb 
proper  for  Old  German  philology,  however  the  question  may  be 
decided. 

No  mind  of  penetration  will  doubt  the  great  importance  of  the 
investigation  of  German  antiquities.  One  single  consideration  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  point,  namely ;  that  these  studies  are  directed  to 
a  period  during  which  the  progress  of  German  culture  was  not  inter- 

•  As  Jn  the  caae  of  tht  mention  of  Ilonifr  just  above,  the  proper  Hmitatlone  in  tbiitnw** 
Uon  must  be  taken  for  grsnted. 
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fered  with  bj  difference  of  religious  beliefs.  Howeyer  different  there- 
fore,  opinions  may  be  respecting  the  literary  monuments  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  one  fact  is  undeniable,  namely,  that  the  elements  which  re- 
sulted in  the  German  Reformation  were  then  still  operating  along 
with  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  kind.  Thus,  the  investigation, 
pursued  in  the  right  spirit,  of  the  great  past  of  the  German  nation, 
will  strengthen  the  intellectual  bands  which  hold  our  fatherland 
together,  notwithstanding  its  religious  subdivisions. 

The  advocates  of  classical  philology  should  obnsider  the  investi- 
gators of  German  antiquities,  not  as  adversaries  or  rivals,  but  as 
friends  and  allies  against  the  common  enemy,  the  growing  tendency 
towards  vulgarity  in  the  character  of  the  language.  The  dignity  of 
German  philology  does  not  lower  that  of  classical  philology,  but 
elevates  it;  just  as,  in  natural  science,  the  progress  of  chemistry  does 
not  hinder,  but  promotes,  that  of  physics. 

-  The  object  of  the  Old  German  philology  at  the  university  is  a  two- 
fold one.  It  should  firstly  afford  the  means  to  such  as  desire  them, 
of  continuing  the  studies  which  were  begun  at  the  gymnasium ;  and 
secondly,  should  give  the  future  gymnasium  teacher  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  that  institution.  Like 
classical  philology,  it  has  the  character  in  the  former  respect  of  a 
general  science ;  in  the  latter,  of  a  special  professional  science.  These 
two  characters  will  however  firequently  become  united,  as  is  the  case 
also  in  classical  philology,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  because  no 
definite  limits  have  yet  been  assigned  to  the  study  of  German  philol- 
ogy in  the  gymnasium.  If  the  gymnasium  should  fully  accomplish  all 
that  we  have  above  laid  down  for  it,  then  the  university  will  be  able 
to  carry  a  larger  proportion  of  its  students  further  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  German  literature,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  German  mind.*  It  would  also  afford  to  any  individuals 
whose  taste,  or  whose  profession,  as  German  law,  for  instance,  might 
80  incline  them,  the  opportunity  of  studying  other  German  dialects, 
especially  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  North  German.  Still  however,  the 
study  of  Old  German  philology  must  consider  these  dialects,  which 
are  more  distant  from  us,  and  in  part  difficult,  as  holding  a  place  more 
like  that  of  Sanscrit  or  Arabic  than  that  of  Greek  or  Latin.  For  it 
would  be  unendurable  to  have  a  dainty  amateurship  occupy  the  place 
of  thorough  and  useful  studies. 

At  most  of  the  German  universities,  the  preparation  of  future 

^IIW  ■-■■-  ■  ■■■■■^■■».  ■■■■».  ■■a,.      IB  ■■■■!  ■■■■■■■■  »■»!  ■■  ■-   ^  ^^^^m^^,^ 

*  We  have  already  valuable  means  towards  the  accomplwhment  of  this  purpose,  borh  in  the 
works  published  ou  German  literary  history,  and  inCht  reading>booka  of  Old  Germaa.  Of 
both  these  classes,  the  works  of  Wilheim  Wackernagel  may  be  taken  as  models. 
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gymnasiam  teachers  and  the  supply  of  general  requirements  will 
amount  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing.  Hereafter,  however,  the 
candidate  for  a  place  m  gymnasium  teacher  must  be  required  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  Old  German,  unless  its  study  in  the  schools  is  io 
degenerate  into  mere  injurious  smattering.  What  I  would  propose 
for  the  present  is,  to  require  at  the  examination  in  philology,  as  much 
Old  German  as  was  prescribed  (or  the  gymnasium  in  our  third  chapter^ 
the  first  elements  of  Gothic,  Old  High  German  and  Middle  Hi 
German,*  and  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  of  German  literary  history • 
I  would  here  also  make  the  requirements  as  moderate  as  possible;  hm 
the  Gk)thic  and  Old  High  German  are  not  so  easy  as  one  unaoqufunte^^ 
with  them  might  imagine.f  But  hereafter,  every  philological  studeo'  ^^ 
should  know  their  elements  ;  which  may  be  accomplished  without  an 
injury  to  his  classical  studies.  The  examination  will  speedily  sho' 
who  has  the  greatest  talent  and  inclination  for  Old  German ;  and 
such  should  the  instruction  in  it  be  confided,  besides  their  d 
lessons. 

But  the  question  whether  philological  students  shall  acquaint  the; 
selves  with  the  elements  of  Old  German,  must  be  kept  distinct  fro: 
that  whether  Old  German  should  be  studied  at  the  gymnasiu 
Even  those  who  answer  the  latter  in  the  negative,  ought  not  to  den^ 
the  high  value  of  that  language  to  philologists.     For  even  if  01«i 
German  be  excluded  from  the  gymnasium,  still  every  teacher  mus 
give  instruction  in  German.     But  a  scientific  insight  into  the  structu 
of  our  language  can  be  acquired  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  knowledge*"' 
of  its  history.     And  this  knowledge,  while  practically  necessary 
the  philologist,  has  also  its  value  for  another  reason.     The  compara- 
tive grammar  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  has  now  been  earn 
to  such  a  point  of  development  that  the  classical  philologist  mus 
necessarily  have  to  do  with  it.     For  while  opinions  may  differ  as 
the  great  or  small  value  of  a  study  of  the  Asiatic  branches  of  th 
Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages,  in  any  event  a  knowledge  of  th 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  the  German  roust  constitut 
the  best  introduction  for  all  our  philologists,  to  the  historical  study  o^ 
language. 

Section  4.     Hew  High  Oerman  at  the  Univertity. 
Neither  at.  the  gymnasium  nor  at  the  university  does  the  study  of 

*  It  i«  understood  that  more  Middle  High  German  is  required  than  of  the  other  (wo ;  u»d 
the  point  must  be  clearly  ascertained  whether  the  candidate  baa  heard  with  adraotsfe 
a  thorough  exposition  of  some  Middle  High  German  woric 

tThe  foolish  remark  which  we  sometimes  hear  at  a  first  glance  into  a  Gothic  New  Tesfs- 
meut,  »»That  is  entirely  easy,  I  understand  ail  of  that,"  will  at  once  be  exposed  to  deserred 
shame  if  a  paiwtage  whose  contents  he  does  not  know  be  shown  to  one  of  these  bom  coaooi» 
■eurs.    The  actual  state  of  (he  case  will  very  quickly  appear. 
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the  New  High  German  require  a  separate  teacher.  Its  grammatical 
structure  will  naturallj  be  explained  in  the  account  of  the  history  of 
grammar  by  the  teacher  of  Old  German.  Style,  and  New  High  Ger- 
man literature,  are  not  however  in  the  same  manner  within  the  pro- 
Yince  of  the  professor  of  Old  German.  Besides  the  improving  influ- 
ence of  all  good  lectures,  all  intelligent  teachers  of  classical  philology, 
even  in  the  university,  will  cooperate  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  a 
good  German  style,  as  well  as  of  good  taste. 

The  study  of  the  New  High  German  literature  has  even  already 
experienced  an  important  influence  from  the  historical  German  philol- 
<^ ;  which,  as  may  be  easily  foreseen,  must  much  increase.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
teacher  of  the  older  German  language  and  literature  should  include 
Ihoee  of  the  more  modern  within  the  scope  of  his  studies  and  of  his 
lectures. 

But  whoever  shall  undertake  to  teach  upon  the  New  High  German 
language  and  literature  at  the  universities,  whether  philologist, 
philosopher  or  historian,  will  always  be  under  the  necessity  of  having 
at  the  foundation  of  his  instruction,  a  correct,  efficient  and  properly 
limited  study  of  German,  in  the  schools. 


"Vn.    THE  BOSTON  LATIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


The  Free,  Latin,  or  Latin  Grammar,  School  of  Boston,  is 
me  of  the  few  historical  schools  in  this  country,  its  foundation 
iAving  been  laid  either  in  a  vote  of  the  "  townsmen"  of  Boston  on  the 
liirteeuth  day  of  April,  1635,*  "entreating  Mr.  Philemon  Per- 
nout  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  chil- 
Ireii,"  or  in  the  subscription  started  **  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
'icher  inhabitants,"  on  '*  the  22d  of  the  sixth  month  (Aug.)  1636,"  at 
ivbich  about  50/.  "  was  given  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school- 
.Tiastcr  for  the  youth  with  us — Mr.  Daniel  Maud  being  now  also 
chosen  thereunto."  In  either  case  the  school  was  in  all  probability 
Bvhat  was  then  known  as  a  Grammar  School.  Both  Mr.  Permont 
DiDd  Mr.  Maud  were  men  of  education,  as  their  subsequent  connec- 
tion with  the  ministry  indicates,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  but  one  school,  which  was  designated  a  free  or  endowed  school, 
and  tliat  Mr.  Maud  was  the  first  teacher,  for  the  records  are  entirely 
silent  as  to  Mr.  Pennont's  yielding  to  the  "  entreaties  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  ; "  and  the  early  records  of  New  Hampshire  testify  to 
Lis  presence  and  labors  as  a  clergyman  in  the  settlements  on  the 
Piacataqua  only  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  urgent  call  before- 
mentioned — an  early  example  of  the  too  common  practice  of  men 
of  the  right  education  to  become  pastors,  giving  up  the  feeding  of 
the  lambs,  for  the  less  onerous  charge  of  attending  the  full-grown 
sheep,  whose  fleeces  probably  pay  better  than  the  frolicsome  and 
mischievous  pranks  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  flock. 

Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  its  establishment,  or  whoever  may 
have  been  its  fii-st  teacher,  the  first  "  Free  Schoole,"  or  "  Grammar 
School,"  or  "  Latin  Grammar  School,"  of  Boston,  was  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  old  Free  Schoole  or  Grammar  School,  or  Latin 

*  Tills  was  not  the  enrlifst  movement  in  this  country  towards  the  establishment  of « 
•ehool — even  a  free  Khool— Rev.  Mr.  Copeland  having  raised  by  subscription  a  larirer  sum 
than  was  raised  in  BuHton,  to  establish  a  Free  School  in  Charies  City,  in  Virginia,  as  early 
^  1G21  ;  and  among  the  officials  of  the  Dutch  We.it  India  Company,  at  Manhattan,  in  1633, 
Was  Adam  Rnelaii<l>ien,  •'  the  tschoolmaster,**  and  the  school  which  he  taught,  it  is  claimed  by 
fhe  Ht8toriaa»  of  New  York,  is  still  in  existence  in  connection  with  the  Dutch  Reformed 
l^hurch. 
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Grammar  School  in  England — the  connecting  link  between  thcpnl*- 
lic  schools  (in  the  original  use  of  the  term)  of  old  and  New  England— 
the  hearth-stones  of  classical  learning  in  both  counties.     In  its  eaily 
history  and  down  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  this  school  pre- 
served a  close  resemblance  to  its  prototype  in  England — in  the  de- 
signation of  its  teachers  and  assistants  as  master  and  usher— in  tlic 
tenure  of  office,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  the  master's  induction 
into  the  same,  and  in  the  manner  of  his  compensation.     But  we  do 
not  propose  in  this  article  to  trace  out  these  resemblances,  any  fur- 
ther than  they  will  be  introduced   in  speaking  of  Ezt»kiel  Cheever's 
connection  with  the  Latin  School,  which  is  here  reproduced*  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  by  an  account  of  the  school  as  it  is  under  its 
present  learned  and  highly  esteemed  principal,  Francis  GardncTj  th^ 
progress  which,  has  been  made,  not  only  in  its  material  outfit,  but  i^* 
range  of  instruction.     Our  object  in  this  article  is  to  present  t!* 
school  at  the  two  most  flourishing  periods  of  its  history — 8eparat«^     ^ 
by  an  interval  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years — and  in  bot 
periods  universally  regarded  as  among  the  best,  if  not  the  be*^^^ 
claissical  school  in  the  country. 

I.   MASTKIiSHIP  OF  EZEKIEL  CHEEVER.      1670 — 1708. 

EzEKiEL  CiiEi:vER,  thc  SOU  of  a  linen  draper  of  London,  was  bom^^     \ 
in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  January,  1614.     Of  his  education  and  ^'^  - 
life  in  England,  we  find  no  mention.     Ue  came  to  this  country  ir 
1687,  landing  at  Boston,  but  proceeding  in  the  autumn  of  the  same,  ^ 
or  the  sf)ring  of  the  following  year,  with  Theophilus  Eaton,  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  and  others,  to  Quinnipiac,  where  he  assisted  in     ^^^ 
planting  the  colony  and  church  of  New  Haven — his  name  appearing     I^^ 
in  the  "  l*lantation  Covenant,"  signed  in  "  Mr,  Newman's  Bani,"  on      ^^^. 
the  4th  of  June,  1639,  among  the  principal  men  of  the  colony.     He     ^^ 
was  also  chosen  one  of  twelve  men  out  of  "  the  whole  number     ^^^ 
thought  fit  for  thc  foundation  work  of  a  church  to  be  gathere<l," 
which  "  elect  twelve'*  were  charged  "  to  choose  seven.out  of  their 
own  number  for  the  seven  pillars  of  the  church,"  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled,  *'  Wisdom  hath  huildcd  h^r  hoyse,  she  haih  heitii 
out  her  seven  jnllars^     He  sometimes  conducted  public  worship, 
and  was  elected  one  of  the  "Deputies"  from  New  Haven  to  thc 
General  Court  of  the  Colony,  in  October,  1646. 

He  commenced  his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  in  1638,  which  he 
continued  till  1650,  devoting  to  the  work  a  scholarship  and  peraonaW 
character  which  left  their  mark  for  ever  on  the  educational  poHcy  of 

*  AmericaD  Jourual  of  Ed.,  Vol.  1 ,  p.  297. 
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New  Haven.*  His  first  engagement  was  in  the  only  school,  which 
was  opened  within  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  to 
which  the  "  pastor,  Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  magistrates," 
were  ordered  "  to  consider  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given 
to  it  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town."  In  1641,  a  second  and 
higher  grade  of  school  was  established,  under  Mr.  Cheever's  charge, 
to  which  the  following  order  of  the  town  meeting  refers  : 

•"  For  the  better  training  of  yxiuth  in  this  town,  that,  through  God's  blessing, 
they  ntay  be  fitted  for  public  servioe  hereaflcr,  in  church  or  commonwealth,  it  is 
ordered  thut  a  free  school  be  set  up,  and  the  iiiiigistrates  with  the  teaching  elders 
ire  entreutvd  to  consider  what  rules  and  ordtTs  are  meet  to  bo  observed,  and 
what  allowance  may  be  convenient  for  tlie  sehoolmaster-s  oare  and  pains,  which 
■hall  be  paid  out  of  the  town's  stock.'' 

By  Free  Schoolef  and  Free  Grammar  School,J  as  used  in  this  extract, 


*To  the  bright  example  of  such  a  teacher,  and  especially  m  the  earljr,  enlightened,  and  per. 
VBTerins  labors  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  the  first  pastor  of  the  first  Church  of  New  Ha- 
ren,  and  of  Theophiliis  Eaton,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Colony,  is  New  Haven  indebted  for 
the  inauguration  of  that  educational  policy  which  has  made  It  a  seat  qf  learning  from  its  first 
icttlement  for  the  whole  country.  'J'lie  wise  fortca^^t  and  labors  of  these  men  cunttmplated, 
lod  to  some  extent  realized ;  1.  Common  Town  Schools,  where  "all  their  sons  may  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  cast  up  accounts,  and  make  some  entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue."  2.  A 
Common,  or  Colony  School,  with  "  a  schoolmaf>ter  to  teach  the  three  languages,  l^tin, 
Sreek,  and  Hebrew,  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  college."  3.  A  Town 
jr  County  Library.  4.  A  College  for  the  Colony,  •'  lor  the  education  of  youth  in  pood  litera- 
;ure,  to  fit  them  for  public  service  in  church  and  commonwealth."  The  whole  was  made 
morally  certain  by  the  employment  of  good  teachers  from  the  start.  Afier  the  retirement  of 
Hr.  Cheever  from  the  Fchool,  the  records  of  the  Town  are  full  of  entries  showing  the  solicitude 
>f  the  Governor  and  Minister  in  behalf  of  the  schools  and  the  education  of  the  children  and 
routh.  Under  date  of  Nov.  8,  ICo2:  '*  The  Governor  informs  the  court  that  the  cause  of  call- 
ng  this  meeting  is  about  a  schoolmatfter,"  that  "  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bower,  who 
tsa  schoolmaster  at  Plymouth,  and  desires  tO'Come  Into  these  parts  to  live,  and  another  letter 
ibout  one  Rev.  Mr.  Landson,  a  scholar,  who  he  hears  will  take  that  employment  upon  him," 
—and  **that  now  Mr.  James  was  come  to  town,  who  would  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  read 
md  write  " — '*  and  there  would  be  need  of  two  schoolmasters— for  If  a  Latin  scholmaster  come, 
t  is  found  he  will  be  discouraged,  if  many  English  scholars  come  to  him."  About  the  same 
Iste:  "  The  town  was  informed  that  there  is  liome  motion  again  on  foot  concerning  the  set- 
ing  up  of  a  College  here  at  New  Haven,  which,  if  attained  will  in  all  likelihood,  prove  very 
leoeficial  to  this  place  " — '*  to  which  no  man  objected  but  all  seemed  willing."  At  a  General 
2nart  of  the  Colony,  held  at  Guilford,  June  28,  1632,  "  it  was  thought  [the  establishment  of  a 
»Uege  for  New  Haven  Colony]  to  be  too  great  a  ciiarge  for  us  of  this  jurisdiction  to  undergo 
done.  But  if  (yonnecticut  do  join,  the  planters  are  generally  willing  to  bear  their  just  propor* 
ion  for  creating  and  maintaining  of  acollesre  there  (New  Haven]."  "  At  a  town  meeting,  held 
February  7, 1667  ['8],  Mr.  John  Davenport.  Senior,  came  Into  the  meeting,  and  desired  to  speak 
loniething  concerning  the  [Grammar]  school;  and  first  propounded  to  the  town,  whether 
hey  would  send  their  children  to  the  school,  to  be  taught  for  the  fitting  them  for  tlie  service 
>f  God.  in  church  and  commonwealth.  If  they  would,  then,  the  grant  [made  by  Mr.  D.  In 
[600.  as  Trustee  of  the  Legacy  of  Gov.  Uopkius]  formerly  made  to  this  town,  stands  good ; 
>ut,  if  not,  then  it  is  void :  because  it  attains  not  the  end  of  the  donor.  Therefore,  he  desired 
bey  would  express  themselvei*."  Upon  which  several  townsmen  declared  their  purpose 
"of  bringing  up  one  or  more  of  their  sons  to  learning,"  and  as  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
heir  drclaraiion,  and  of  the  former  efibrts  of  Gov.  Enton  and  Mr.  Davenport,  in  favor  of 
liberal  education.  Prof  Kingsley  in  his  Historical  Discourse,  on  the  200th  AnnlTersary  of 
iht  First  Settlement  of  the  Town,  remarks  :—**  Of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  from  its 
bundation  to  year  1700  [the  founding  of  Yale  College],  as  many  as  one  In  thirty,  at  least,  were 
From  the  town  of  New  Haven  "—with  a  population,  so  late  as  the  year  1700,  of  only  five  hun- 
ired  persons. — Sr-e  f'drnnrd'jt  History  of  Edumtion  in  Connecticut^  1953. 

t  The  fir«t  estoblichment  of  the  Frkk  8cuooL'~or  School  for  the  grutuituus  inatnietion  of  poot 
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and  in  the  early  records  both  of  towns  and  the  General  Court  in  Conneo- 

ticut  and  Massachusetts,  was  not  intended  the  Common  or  Public  School, 

- 

children  can  be  traced  back  to  tbe  early  agea  of  the  Chriatiao  Oiurck    Wbecerer  a  niaaionarj 
■tation  wai  tet  up,  or  the  Bishops'  reiidence  or  Sent  [cathedra^  and  hence  Cathedral]  «u  fixed, 
there  ^nJuiiily  gnw  up  a  large  ecclesiastical  establishment,  in  which  «rere  cdocentrated  the  meaM 
of  hospitality  for  all  the  eler^,  and  a}l  the  bomttuising  inflaenceaof  leacntag  aod  lelifioa  (ertbat 
diocese  or  district.    Along  sid*i  of  the  Cathedral,  and  sometimes  within  the  edifice  where  divine 
worship  wai  celebrated,  **a  son;  scote,**  where  poor  boyt  were  trained  to  chant,  and  the  ** lecture 
ac4>le,**  where  clerks  were  tau^bt  to  read  the  saered  rttual,  And  in  due  time  the  **fmminBr  •cbool'* 
when  those  who  were  destined  for  the  higher  services  of  church  and  state  were  educated  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  times,  were  successively  established.    The  monaitenes  were  also  originally 
aeat«  of  learning,  as  well  as  phices  of  mliglous  retirement,  of  hospitality  lor  tiie  aged  mnd  iafim, 
and  of  alms  fur  the  poor  of  the  surrounding  country.    Their  cloister  schools  were  the  hearth-stoocs 
of  classical  education  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and' were  tbe  germs  of  the  great  Univenitie*. 
which  were  encoumgod  and  endowed  by  learned  prelates  and  bene 6c ient  princes  for  the  support  and 
exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith  aid  the  improvsoient  of  the  liberal  arts.    But  for  the  endowments 
aid  tite  orilinsnc?s  and  recomnaend-itious  of  early  s/nodi  and  cannciU,  these  schools  mi^t  have 
l»een  accessible  o^ly  to  the  chi  dren  of  the  t.tled  and  the  wealthy.    The  couneil  of  Lyons  in  1315 
dorroe'.l  "that  in  a'l  catheJral  churches  and  others  provided  with  adequate  revenues,  there  should 
be  established  a  school  and  a  teacher  by  the  bishop  and  chapter,  who  should  teach  the  clerks  and 
poor  scholars  ^atis  in  granroar,  and  for  this  purpose  a  stipend  shall  be  assigned  him;'*  and  th» 
third  council  of  Lateran  sUU  earlier  ordaine;! — "that  opportunity  of  learning  should  not  be  with" 
drawn  from  the  poor,  who  are  w>thjut  hep  from  patri.nunial  riches,  there  shall  be  in  erery  eatbe^ 
dral  a  master  to  teach  both  clerks  and  p  jor  scholars  ^rati».*'     In  the  remodelliog  of  tbe  cathedral 
establishments,  and  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIH.,  and  his  successors,  aereral  o^ 
the  cathedral  schools  were  provided  for,  and  Royal  Grammar  Schools  founded  out  of  tbe  old 
endowments. — See  BaruartTt  Jk'ationol  Education  in  Europe. 

%  Tlie  names,  by  w'hich  the  various  educational  iustitiitiona  in  (he  colonies  were  det'goatedl 
in  the  early  recordj*  and  htws  on  the  subject,  were  adopted  with  the  Institutions  tlieinaelTr<v 
from  the  fatherland,  and  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  usage  prevailing  there  at  Xhm 
time.    By  a  Grammar  School^  whether  i;  was  a  continuation  of  the  old  Grammar  School  or 
the  Cathedral,  or  the  Cloister  School  of  the  Monastrry,  in  Rome  cases  dalingt>ack  ereo  beyon<V 
the  reign  of  Alfred*- or  newly  endowed  by  Royal  Authority  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  rellriou^ 
houftes,  by  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth, or  Edward  VI.— or  esrahliiihed  by  benevolent  iiuliTidual^ 
^afterwards— wae  meant  aachool  for  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin,  or  in  some  cases  J^titv 
only,  and  far  no  other  gratuitous  tearhiog.    A  ft  w  of  the  poor  who  were  unable  to  pa7(br~ 
tlieir  education  were  to  be  8*-lected— some  according  to  the  parish  in  which  they  were  bor^ 
or  lived,  some  on  aocounl  of  tbe  name  they  bore,— and  to  receive  intiruction  io  the  leamecS 
language*,  and  under  certain  conditions  to  be  supj^orted  through  the  university.  These  Public 
Grammar  schools  were  thus  the  nurirenes  of  the  scholars  of  England,  and  In  them  the  poor* 
and  the  rich,  to  pome  extent  enjoyed  equal  advantages  of  learning,  and  through  them  the  wa^ 
to  the  hijcheist  honors  in  the  state,  and  the  Urgest  usefulnesa  in  the  church  was  opened  to  th^ 
humbltst  in  the  land-— ^'re  Barnard' 9  National  Education  in  Europe. 

**  Comiderafione   eoneeming   Free   Sdtool$   as  •eWed   in   England "    hy  Christophrr 
Wase,  puhliphed  in  Oxford,  1C73.    Carlisle's  »•  Endoired  Grammar  Schoofs  tn  England  on^ 
IT'aV*,"  2  vols,  I/)ndon,  13ia    Ackermanns,'*  Ui story  of  the  Principal  Sehoofs  of  England,'' 
l^ndon.  IS16.   Parliamentary  Keports  of  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  Endowed  Cbar- 
iliesof  England  and  Wales  from  1S26  to  1850. 

The  Free  Schools  of  England  were  originally  established  in  towns  where  there  was  no  old 
Conventual,  Cathedral,  Boyal  or  Endowed  Grammar  School.  With  very  few  exceptions  theie 
achools  were  founded  and  endowed  by  individuals,  for  the  teaching  of  Greek,  and  latin,  and 
for  no  other  gratuitous  teaching.  Tlie  gratuitoua  instruction  was  sometimes  extended  to  alt 
(he  children  born  or  living  in  a  particular  parish,  or  of  a  particular  name.  AU  not  specified 
anti  provided  for  in  the  instruments  of  endowment  paid  tuition  to  the  master. 

The  total  value  of  Endowed  Charities  for  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  fochiding  the 
Grammar  and  Free  Schools,  and  excluding  the  Universities  and  Great  Public  Schools  of  Etoa, 
dec.,  according  to  a  late  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  tneir  coodiflon,is 
returned  at  £75  000.000.  and  the  annual  income  at  jCJ.209.395.  which,  by  more  jadicloos  sod 
foithful  management,  it  is  estimated,  can  he  raised  to  iC4.000.000,  or  €20.000  UOO  a  ytv.—Sm 
mard's  National  Edttcation  in  Europe,  P.  736. 
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a8  afterwards  developed,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  supported  by  tax, 
and  free  of  all  charge  to  all  scholars  rich  and  poor ;  neither  was  it  a  Charity 
School,  exclusively  for  the  poor.  The  term  was  applied  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  early  Acts  of  Virginia*  and  other  states,  in  the  same  sense, 
in  which  it  was  used  in  England,  at  the  same  and  much  earlier 
dates,  to  characterize  a  Grammar  School  unrestricted  as  to  a  chiss 
of  children  or  scholars  specified  in  the  instruments  by  which  it  wivs 
founded,  and  so  supported  as  not  to  depend  on  the  fluctuating 
attendance  and  tuition  of  scholars  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master. 
In  every  instance  in  whicli  we  have  traced  their  history,  the  "  free 

•  Tlie  Virginia  Company  in  1619,  instructed  IheGofernor  for  the  lime  being  to  «ee'*tlial 
MCh  Town,  Borough,  and  Hundred  procured,  bj  Just  mean»,  a  certain  number  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  be  brought  up  in  the  firwt  elements  of  literature :  that  the  mo«t  towardly  of  them 
•liould  be  fitted  for  college,  in  the  buildinfr  of  which  they  pro poyed  to  proceed  as  eoon  as 
any  profit  arose  from  the  estate  appropriated  to  ihnt  use  ;  and  they  earneatly  required  their 
Qtmobt  help  and  furtherance  in  that  pious  and  important  worlc."  In  1R21,  Mr.  Copeland, 
ehaplain  of  the  Royal  James,  on  her  arrival  from  the  Bast  ludtee,  prevailed  on  tlie  ships 
company  to  subscribe  XlOO  toward  '^a  free  Kchoole."  and  collected  other  donations  of 
money  and  books  for  the  game  purjMse.  The  school  was  located  lu  Charles  City,  as  being 
most  central  for  the  colony,  and  was  called  "  Jfie  Eant  India  Sfhoof.'*  The  company 
allotted  1000  acres  of  land,  with  five  servants  and  an  overseer,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
master  and  usher.    The  inhabitants  made  a  conthbaiion  of  jC1500  to  build  a  house,  4cc. 

A  second  Free  School  was  established  in  Elizabeth  City  in  1642;  allhongh  Gov.  Berlceley, 
in  1670,  in  reply  to  the  Question  of  the  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Plantations,  "  what  course 
is  taiceu  about  instructing  the  people  within  your  government  iu  the  Christian  religion  ;  and, 
what  provision  is  there  made  for  the  paying;  of  your  ministry  1 "  answered  as  follows:  — 

** Tbe  same  course  tlutt  is  tatcen  in  England  out  of  towns;  ervery  man,  according  to  his 
ability,  iostmcting  his  children.  We  have  forty-eight  parishes,  and  our  ministers  are  well 
paid,  and,  by  my  consent,  should  be  better,  if  tbey  would  pray  oftener,  and  preach  less.  Bui, 
of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  thin,  the  wor$t  are  sent  us,  and  we  have  had  few  we  conkl 
toast  of  since  the  persecution  in  Cromwell's  tyranny  drove  pious,  worthy  men  here.  Bud, 
1  thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,  and,  1  hope  wb  shall  not  have  the^ 
hundred  years ;  for,  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  c^ts  into  the  world, 
and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libete  against  the  best  government.  Ctod  keep  us  from 
both  1 " 

To  the  same  question  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  replied:  "Great  care  is  taken  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  people  in  the  Christian  Religion,  by  the  ministers  catechising  of  them  arkl 
preaching  to  them  twice  every  Sabbath  day,  and  sometimes  on  Lecture  days,  and  also  by 
masters  of  families  instructing  and  catechising  their  children  and  servants,  being  required  to 
lo  do  by  law.  There  is  iu  every  town,  except  one  or  two  new  towns  a  settled  minister,  whose 
maintenance  is  raised  by  rate,  in  some  places  XlOO,  In  some  jC90,  6cc."  In  a  subsequent 
answer  to  similar  questions  the  Governor  states  that  one-A^urth  of  the  anmial  revenue  of  the 
Colony,  **  is  laid  out  in  maintaining  free  [common]  scliools  for  the  education  of  our  childrtn{" 

The  first  school  established  In  Manhattan  [New  York],  was  by  the  West  India  Company.^n 
1633.  This  was  an  Elementary  Parochial  School  under  the  management  of  the  deacons  of  tKe 
Dutch  Church,  and  ia  still  continued.  The  first  "I^tiu  t3choormreter*'  was  sent  ont  by 
the  Company  in  1659.  In  1702  a  **  Free  Grammar  School "  was  partially  endowed  on  the 
King's  farm;  and  in  1732  a  "  Free  School  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  practical 
branches  of  mathematics  "  wjis  insorporated  by  law.  The  bill  for  tWs  school,  drsfted  by  Mr. 
Pbillipse,  the  Speaker,  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Delancey,  had  this  preamble ;  *'  Whereas  the 
youth  of  this  Colony  are  found  by  manifold  experience,  to  be  not  foferiorin  their  naiiiral  geh- 
luses,  to  the  youth  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  therefore  be  It  efraded.  Scc^—Sets  Du%- 
ahWt  History  of  the  Sdioolqfthe  RifoTtned  Protestant  Dutch  Church.  18C3.  Smith's  JIi»- 
tory  of  Aetr  York. 

The  fir.«t  school  Act  of  Maryland  was  passed  In  1694,  and  Is  entitled  a  *'  8n|>pncatory  Act  \o 
Ihf ir  i^acred  Majesties  for  erecting  of  Free  Schools,**  tneaning  thereby  the  endowment  bf 
**  scIiooIb,  or  places  of  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  writm^,  and  the  like,  contlsthigofone  master.  oA« 
usher,  and  one  writing  master,"  du:.  .   f    ■ 
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schools"  of  New  EnglandJ  were  endowed  by  grants  of  land,  by  gift 
and  bequests  of  individuals,  or  by  "allowance  out  of  the  ci>mmoQ 
stock  of  the  town/*  were  designed  especially  for  instrnction  in  Latin 

•  *  The  earliest  mention  of  the  establishment  of  "  free  schools  "  bj  Gov.  Winthrop,  in  hi« 
History  of  New  England,  is  under  date  of  1645,  in  the  following  language:  ^DiTert  fires 
schools  were  erected,  as  at  Roxbury,  (for  maiotainance  whereof  errrj  inhabitant  bound  some 
house  or  land  for  a  yearly  allowance  for  ever)  and  at  Boston  (where  they  made  an  order  to 
allow  CO  pounds  to  the  master  and  an  house,  and  30  pounds  to  an  nsber,  who  should  also 
leach  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  and  Indiana'  childreii  were  to  be  taught  freely,  and  tbt 
charge  to  be  by  yearly  contribution,  either  by  voluntary  allowance,  or  by  rate  of  such  as 
refused,  etc.,  and  this  order  was  confirmed  by  the  general  court  [blank].  Other  towns  did 
the  like,  providing  mnintainance  by  several  meaus.''    Savage's  Wimhrop,  Vol.  11,  p.  315. 

We  know  by  the  original  documents  published  by  Parker  in  his  "  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Grammar  School  in  the  Easterly  Parfof  Rozbury ,"  the  character  of  the  Free  School  erected  in 
that  town.  It  was  an  endowed  Orammar  School,  in  which  "  none  ot  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
town  of  Roxbury  that  shall  not  join  in  this  act  (an  instrument,  or  subscription  paper,  binding 
the  subscribers  and  their  estates  for  ever  to  the  extent  of  their  subscription  »*  to  erect  a  free 
schoole  "  "  for  (he  education  of  their  children  in  Literature  to  fit  them  for  put>licke  service, 
bothe  in  the  Churche  and  Commonwealthe,  in  succeeding  ages,")  with  the  rest  of  the  Donors 
shall  have  any  further  benefit  thereby  than  other  strangers  shall  have  who  are  not  inliabit- 
snts."  The  school  thus  evtablished  was  a  Grammar  School,  as  theo  understood  io  Emtsnd, 
and  was/ree  only  to  the  children  of  those  lor  whom,  or  by  whom  it  was  endowed,  and  ocUy 
to  (he  extent  of  the  endowment.  This  school,  although  not  till  within  a  few  years  past  a 
Free  School,  or  part  of  the  system  of  Public  Schools,  according  to  the  modern  accepiatien  of 
Ihe  term,  has  been  a  fountain  of  higher  education  to  that  community  and  the  state. 

The  early  votea  establishing  and  providing  for  the  support  of  the  "  free  schools  "  in  Bo» 
ton,  as  well  as  In  other  towns  tn  Mass.,  while  they  recognize,  by  grants  of  land  and  allowance 
out  of  the  common  stock,  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  public  in  schools  and  universal  edaca* 
tion,  also  provide  for  the  payment  by  parents  of  a  rate  or  tuition.  Among  the  earliest  as- 
signments of  lands  In  Boston  was  a  **  garden  plott  to  Mr.  Danyell  Msude,  schoolemasier,**  in 
1637 ;  a  tract  of  thirty  acres  of  land  at  Muddy  Brook,  <now  part  of  BrookUne),  to  Mr.  Fer- 
ment, (or  Permont.  or  Pormeni,)  who,  in  1635,  was  "  intreated  to  become  scholemaster  for 
the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  with  us."  In  1641, 'Mt  Is  ordered  that  Deare  Island  be 
improved  for  the  maintenance  of  Free  Schoole  for  the  tcArne."  In  16&I,  ** the  tea  pooDDds 
left  by  the  legacy  to  y«  schoole  of  Boston,  by  Miss.  Hudson,  d.ceased,"  is  let  to  Capt.  OlUyer. 
Under  date  of  August  6, 1636,  there  is,  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Town  Records  of  Boston,  a 
subscription  '*  towards  the  maintenance  of  free  sehoolemaster,  Mr.  Daniel  Maude,  being  now 
chosen  thereunto."  In  the  provision  made  m  1645,  it  is  provided  that  *' Indian  children  shall 
be  1 8 ujfht  gratis ; "  implying  that  tuition  was.  or  might  be,  exacted  from  all  others.  In  16>50i, 
*^  it  is  also  agreed  on  tiiat  Mr.  Woodmaiisy,  ye  sclioolmsster,  shall  have  fifty  pounds  p.  an. 
for  his  teaching  ye  scboUars,  and  his  p.  portion  to  be  made  up  by  rate."  In  a  vote  passed 
1682,  authorizing  the  selectmeu  to  establish  one  or  more  ^  free  schools  to  teach  children  to  writs 
and  cypher  "—the  Committee  with  the  Selectmen  allow  £35  per  annum  for  each  school,  ^  sud 
such  persons  ss  send  their  children  to  school  (that  are  able)  shall  pay  something  to  the  master 
for  his  better  encouragement  in  his  work." 

Mr.  Felt  in  his  Aunals  of  Salem,  has  given  transcripts  from  the  records  of  that  town,  which 
show  the  gradual  development  of  the  Free  School,  from  an  endowed  school,  devoted  princi- 
pally  to  preparing  young  men  for  college,  and  free  only  to  poor  but  bright  childrea,  who 
gave  promise  of  becoming  good  scholars— into  a  system  of  public  schools,  for  children  of  all 
ages,  and  of  every  condition  and  prospects  in  life,  supported  entirely  by  property  tax  or 
public  fundd     In  1641,  at  the  Qiuirterly  Court,  Col.  Endicott  moved  "a  flfree  skoole  sad 
therefore  wished  a  whole  town  me«'ting  about  it."    In  1614  it  is  **  Ordered  that  a  note  be 
Dublished  one  the  next  lecture  day,  that  such  as  have  children  to  be  kept  at  schools,  would 
Lring  in  their  names  and  what  they  will  giue  for  one  whole yeare  and,  also,  that  if  any  poors 
body  hath  children  or  a  cliilile,  to  be  put  to  schoole  and  notable  to  pay  for  their  schooling, 
that  the  towne  will  pay  it  bv  a  rate  "    In  1670,  the  selectmen  are  ordered  "to  take  care  to 
provide  a  Grammar  school  master,  and  agree  with  him  for  his  mayntenance."    He  wests 
have  £20  a  year  from  the  town,  and  "  half  pay  for  all  i;collers  of  the  towne,  and  whole  pay 
from  strangers. "    In  1677,  ^*  Mr.  Daniel  Eppes  is  called  to  bee  a  grammar  schoolemaster," 
** provided  hte  may  haue  what  shall  be  annually  allowed  him,  not  be  «  town  rate,  butt  ia 
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and  Greek,  and  were  supported  in  part  bj  payments  of  tuition  or 
rates  by  parents.  These  schools  were  the  well-springs  of  classical 
education  in  this  country,  and  were  the  predecessors  of  the  incorpora- 
ted Academies  which  do  not  appear  under  that  name  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period. 

The  only  Free  Schools  provided  for  in  the  early  legislation  of  Con- 
necticut were  town  or  county  Grammar  Schools,  to  prepare  young 
HMD  for  college  ;  and  instruction  in  these  scliools  was  not  gratuitous. 
**Beyond  the  avails  of  any  grant  of  land,  endowment,  l<?gacy»  or  allow- 
ance from  the  common  stock,"  parents,  who  were  able,  were  assessed  a 
certain  rate  according  to  the  number  and  time  of  attendance  of  child- 
ren  sent.  Thus,  under  the  order  of  the  town-meeting  of  New  Ilavon, 
in  1G41,  above  cited,  "  twenty  pounds  a  year  was  paid  to  Ezekiel 
Cheevers,  tlie  present  school-master,  for  two  or  three  years,  at  first. 
But  that  not  proving  a  competent  mayntenance,  in  August,  1644,  it 
was  enlarged  to  thirty  pounds  a  yeare,  and  so  continuoth ;  '*  and,  that 
this  allowance  was  not  all  that  the  school-master  received  is  evident 
from  the  following  entry,  under  date  of  July  8, 1643  :  "  Mr.  Cheevers 
desired  4-3-6  out  of  the  estiite  of  Mr.  Trobridge,  wch  is  justly 
due  to  him  for  teaching  of  children."  This  mode  of  supporting 
schools  was  continued  in  Connecticut  in  respect  to  public  schools  of 
every  grade ;  a  mode  which  recognizes  at  once  the  duty  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  children,  and  of  the  public,  and  encourages  endow- 
ments so  far  as  not  to  weaken  the  sense  of  parental  and  public  re- 
sponsibility as  to  education.  Under  this  system,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Connecticut 
solved  the  groat  problem  of  universal  education  so  that  in   1800  a 

■ome  other  leuteablc  way."  In  1699,  '*each  scholar  !s  to  pay  12d  a  month,  and  what  thia 
bcked  should  be  made  up  out  of  the  **flinda  sett  apart  for  yr  Grammar  schoole."  In  1713, 
Kthe  committee  perceiving  that  2*  a  quarter  for  each  boy  of  the  T^tin  and  En^fsh  vchoola, 
in  the  body  of  the  town,  was  Insufficient,  ap-eed  that  it  should  be  2/6  in  money,  payable'  at 
the  commencement  of  the  term.  Every  *  scholar  that  ^es  in  the  winter,  to  find  three  feet 
of  wood,  or  to  pay  to  their  masters  4/6  In  money,  to  purchase  wood  withal.' '»  In  1729,  **  Sam- 
■el  Brown  grants  unto  the  Grammar  school  in  Satem,  to  be  kept  in  or  near  the  town  hoQsa 
Mreet.  JC120  passable  money,  to  make  the  same  a  free  school,  or  towards  the  educating  of 
eifht  or  ten  poor  scholars,  yearly,  in  the  Grammar  learning  or  the  mathematics,  viz :  the 
Dutriner's  art ;  the  interest  thereof  to  be  improved  only  for  that  end  forever,  as  a  commlt^e, 
shosen  by  the  town  of  Salem,  for  the  taking  care  of  said  school  may  direct,  with  the  advice 
i>f  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  first  church  and  myself  or  children  or  two  of  the  chief  of 
their  posterity.  Mr  Brown  then  stated,  that  he  gave  iTOO  to  the  English  school  no  that-ite 
income  might  be  applied  ^towards  making  the  same  a  free  school,  or  for  learning  six  poor 
scholars ;'  and  a  like  sum  '  to  a  woman's  school,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  yearly  improved 'for 
the  learning  of  six  very  poor  children  their  letters  and  to  spell  and  read,  who  may  be  eeun 
to  said  school  six  or  seven  months  In  the  year.'  He  required,  that  the  two  last  donations 
ihoald  be  manaj^ed  by  the  same  trustees  as  the  first."  By  slow  degrees  tne  system  was  ex> 
[Moded  so  as  to  embrace  Evening  Schools  for  children  who  cannot  attend  the  day  Schools, 
Primary  Schdo's  for  yming  children,  Intermediate  Schools,  English  High  Schools  for  GirlSi 
BngTish  High  School  for  Boys,  and  a  Latin  SchooL 
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familj,  '^  which  had  suffered  so  much  barbarism  as  not  teach  by  them* 
selves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  to  read  the  English  tongue,"  or  even  an  individual 
"  unable  to  read  the  H0I7  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the 
Colony,"  was  not  to  be  met  with.* 

Mr.  Cheever  removed  to  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  in  November, 
1650,  and  took  charge  of  the  Grammar  School,  which  was  established 
and  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  similar  sehools  in  other  parts 
of  Kew  England.     Public  spirited  individuals  made  donations,  and 
the  Town  early  set  apart  land  ^toward  the  building  and  maintaiaing' 
of  a  Grammar  Schoole  and  sohoole-master.,"  and  in  1652  appointed 
a  committee  ^^  to  disburse  and  dispose  such  sums  of  money  as  have  or 
may  be  given "  for  these  objects,  with  power  to  enlarge  the  main- 
tainance  of  the   master,  "  by  appointing  from  jeare  to  yeare  wha^ 
each  scholar  shall  yearly  or  <)uarterly  pay  or  proportionably,"    Of  his 
labors  here  as  a  teacher,  we  have  bean  able  to  gather  no  memorial—*- 
except  that  from  an  entryf    under  date  of  1661,  it  appears  that  bis 
agricultural  operations  required  a  barn,  and   that  he  planted  an 
orchard  on  his  homestead — thereby  improving  the  soil  of  Ipswich  as 
well  as  the  souls  of  her  children,  by  healthy  manual  labor.     It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  early  practice  of  attaching  a  house  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  master,  with  a  few  acres  of  land  for  garden,  orchard, 
and  the  feeding  of  a  cow,  adopted  with  the  school  from  the  old 
world,  was  not  continued  with  the  institution  of  new  schools,  down 
to  the  present  time.     It  would  have  given  more  of  professional  per^ 
manenoe  to  the  employment  of  teaching,  and  presented  the  growth 
of  that  ''barbarism  of  boarding  round,'^  which  is  still  the  doom  of 

*Tli«t  the  Muevyttcm  of  Common  ot  Public  Behooh  pirrAiled  In  Maflnchtnetts,  u  not  onlj  dri- 
deot  from  the  early  records  of  Boctniif  Ijwwiol^,  Boskury.CiiArlestowfl,  ami  Salen  and  other  tavai 
in  that  colony,  but  it  it  exprcoly  provided  for  io  the  first  fornoal  order  on  the  subject  of  Mbooi^ 
enacted  in  1647 — *^  It  is  therefore  ordered  yt  every  towneship  in  this  jurisdiction  af\er  y«  Lord  bath 
inertAsed  ym  to  y«  number  of  50  tmuaholdert  •boll  then  fbrthwHh  uppeint  aoe  within  their  towae' 
to  teach  all  such  children,  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade,  whose  wa^ea  shall  be  pftid  either 
by  J*  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  y*  inhabitants  in  generall  by  way  of  supply,  as  y* 
maior  part  of  those  yt  order  ye  prudentials  of  ye  towne  shall  appoint,  provided  thoae  ji  send  th«r 
children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  yn  they  can  have  ym  taught  for  in  other  townes.** 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  laws  of  the  Colony  and  the  State,  have  made  it  oblifatoiy 
3n  towns  to  establish  and  sustain  schools,  but  for  near  a  century  and  half  left  them  free  as  to  the 
mode  of  paying  the  teacher  and  providing  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  school.  Even  after  it  wot 
made  compulsory  on  the  town  to  keep  a  literally  free  school  for  a  certain  number  of  month*  ia 
each  year,  out  of  a  tax  collected  with  other  taxes  of  the  town,  the  same  school  in  a  majority  of  the 
country  districts  was  continued  as  a  subscription  or  pay  school  under  the  same  teacher, by  the  pay* 
ment  by  parents  of  a  certain  rate  fur  the  number  of  scholars  senL  The  term  of  the  free  school  was 
also  prolonged  by  the  system  of  boarding  the  teacher  round  in  the  families  of  the  district,  and  by 
contributions  of  a  certain  (Quantity  of  wood  for  each  scholar. 

t  '*  The  barn  erected  by  Ezekiel  Cheever,  and  the  orchard  planted  by  bim,  were  after  hii 
removal  to  CUarleetown,  bought  by  the  feofeea,  [oommittee  and  trustees  of  tlie 
SchoolJ  and  presented  for  the  use  of  tlie  master.''^ /K/'aJ^Mto/y  ^  Jpawiciu 
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the  teacher  in  District  Schools  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  and 
operates  very  powerfully  to  drive  men  with  families  from  the  service 
o€  the  public  schools. 

In  November,  1661,  Mr.  CheoTer,  after  making  the  Free  School  at 
Ipswich  "  famous  in  all  the  countr}%"  and  thereby,  according  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  making  that  town  rank  in  literature  and  population  above 
other  towns  in  the  county  of  Essex,  removed  to  Charlestown,  where 
early  efforts  had  been  made  to  establish  a  Town  Free  School,  by 
granting,  in  1647,  **a  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  to  be  gathered  of  the 
town,"  and  by  the  rents  of  the  island,**  and  of  "  M}^tik  Wear."  Of  his 
labors  here  we  find  but  scanty  memorials.  Even  in  these  early  days 
the  schoolmas^ter  was  not  always  paid  his  pittance  in  due  season ;  did 
iMi  always  find  his  school-house  in  good  repair,  and  had  reason  to 
complain  that  other  masters  "  took  his  scholars,'*  and  thereby  doubt- 
less diminished  his  income  from  rates  or  quarter  bills.  On  the  Sd 
November,  1600,  Mr.  Cheever  presented  the  following  "motion"  to 
the  selectmen : 

**  Firut,  that  they  woul(!  fake  caro  the  school  house  be  speedily  amended 
because  it  is  much  out  of  repair. 

Secondly,  that  they  would  txiko  care  that  his  yearly  salary  bo  paid,  the  con- 
stables bein^  much  behind  with  him. 

Thirdly,  putting  them  in  mind  of  their  promise  at  his  first  coming  to  town, 
viz.  that  no  other  schoolmaster  should  be  suffered,  or  set  up  in  the  town  so  as  he 
ooald  teneh  the  same,  yet  now  Mr.  Mansfield  is  suffered  to  teach  and  take  away 
hia  •chokire."* 

After  laboring  nine  years  at  Charlestown,  Mr.  Cheever  moved  over  to 
Boston,  Jan.  6th,  1670,  where  his  labors  were  continued  for  eight  and 
thirty  years^ — commencing  from  a  period  of  life  when  most  modem 
teachers  break  down.  The  manner  of  his  engagement  to  teach  the  "  Free 
Schoole,"  which  has  been  known  since  1790,  as  the  Latin  School,*  of 
Boston,  is  thns  recorded,  nnder  the  date  22.  10th  (December)  1070: 
"At  a  Meetinge  of  the  hon'"'*.  Govern^  Richard  Bellingham,  Esq. 
Major  Gonerall  John  Leveret,  Edward  Tynge  Esq*"  Majestrates,  Mr. 
John  Mayo,  ^fr.  John  Oxenbridge,  Mr.  Thomas  Thatcher,  and  Mr. 

*  Prothin{;ham'x  History  of  Charlestown,  p.  157.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Frothingham  gives  an 
Order  of  the  St- lectmen  relative  to  the  behavior  of  children  on  the  lord's  Day,  In  which  Mr. 
Cheever  Ib  introduced  :  "  We  judge  it  our  duty  to  comonend  it  as  our  affectionate  desire  to 
all  our  Inhabitant)!,  concerned  herein  to  further  us  with  their  cheerful  endeavors,  and  that 
eteh  penton  whom  we  nominate  would  in  his  term  sit  before  the  youths  pew  on  Lords  day 
dnring  the  morning  and  evening  exercise.  It  being  our  joint  expectation  that  all  youths 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  unlew  on  grounded  exemption  by  us,  do  constantly  sit  In  some  one 
of  those  three  pews  made  purposely  for  them.  It  Is  our  desire  that  all  parents  and  governors 
will  require  their  children  and  servants  of  the  capacity  aforesaid  to  sit  and  continue  orderly 
in  (hose  pews  except  mr.  C?heevers  scholars,  who  are  required  to  sit  orderly  and  constantly 
io  the  pews  appointed  for  them  together.  It  is  moreover  commended  to  the  conscientious 
rart  and  endeavour  of  those  that  do  sit  before  the  youths  pews  Ixirds  days  to  observe  their 
eanriafa,  and  if  any  youth  shall  carry  It  rtidely  and  Irreverently  to  bring  them  before  one  of 
our  mafistrates  with  convinchigtestimony  that  due  coarse  may  be  taken  with  them  for  tht 
discouragement  of  them  and  any  others  of  like  profane  behavior." 
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James  Allen  Eld''",  Capt  Thomas  Lake,  Capt  Jamas  011i?er,  Mr. 
John  Richards,  and  John  Joylifie  selectmen  of  Bostone.     It  was  or- 
dered and  agreed  that  Mr.  Ezechiell  Chevers,  Mr.  TomsoQ  &  Mr. 
Hinksman  should  be  at  the  Govern'^  house  that  daj  seven  night  to 
treate  with  them  conoerninge  the  free  schoole.''     *^  At  a  Meetinge  of 
the  same  gentlemen ''  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Usher,  "  it  was  agreed  and  ordered  that  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheevers  should 
be  called  to  &  installed  in  the  free  schoole  as  head  Master  thereof^ 
which  he,  being  then  present,  accepted  of:  lUcewise  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son should  be  invited  to  be  an  assistant  to  l&Oheevers  in  his  worke 
in  the  schoole;  wh^^  Mr.  Tou^mmi,  boiDge  present,  desired  time  to 
consider  of,  and  to  give  his  aaswere  ;-^Aiid  upon  the  third  day  of 
January,  gave  hift  answer  to  Major  Generall  Lerimtt  in  the  negative, 
he  havinge  had  and  accepted  <<rf^  a  call  to  (Carles to wne.''     On  the 
6th  day  of  the  next  month,  thoftaiae  honorable  gentlemen,  excepting 
Mr.  Usher,  ^*  beinge  met  repaired  to  the  schoole  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Tompson  who,  when  he  came,  declared  his  removall  to  Charlestown 
— and  resigned  up  the  possestion  of  the  schoole  and  schoole  house 
the  Govern*'  &ca,  who  delivered  the  key  and  possestion  of  the  school 
house  to  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheevers  as  the  sole  Mast**,  thereof     And 
was  farther  agreed  that  the  said  Mr.  Cheevers  should  be 
sixtie  pounds  p.  an.  for  his  seruice  in  the  schoole,  out  of  the  town* 
rates,  and  rents  that  bclonge  to  the  schoole — and  the  possestion, 
use  of  y*  schoole  house." 

*Tbe  foregoing  traiiscript  from  the  Town  Records  are  printed  from  Goold'a  **A 
the  /Yee  Schoolt  in  Boatouj"  firel  published  in  the  '*  Prise  Dock,  No.  IV.,  of  the  Pablick 
ficbool,"  in  1823.    Mr.  Gould  (Beojaoiin  A.)  was,  for  twent7--eigbt  jean,  (1814  to  183B), 
master  of  this  school ;  and,  under  his  administration,  it  rose  from  a  temporary  depreasion 
which  it  had  been  gradually  (alliog  under  bis  predecessor,  into  a  high  slate  of  efficiencj. 
which  it  has  never  again  declined.  He  is  still  living  in  the  ei^oyment  of  a  green  old  age,  w 
seems  to  have  descended  as  an  heir-loom  from  Master  Cheever  to  his  suceeasora.    His  Ac 
count  of  the  System  of  Public  or  Free  Schools  in  Boston  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  i 
educational  literature  of  the  day,  and  helped  to  raise  public  attention  io  other  cities  of 
state  and  country  to  a  higher  standard  of  popular  education  thau  bad  been  readied  or 
cd  as  practicable  out  of  Boston. 

The  History  of  '<  the  Free  Schools,"  the  public  schools  and  other  means  of  Fopa 
Education  generally  in  Boston,  from  its  firxt  inception  io  rheentreatinfof  **  Brother  Philemo 
PornM>nt  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  "  in  16^  the  set — 
ting  apart  of  grants  of  land,  and  allowances  from  the  common  stock,  the  protection  of 
estates  and  bequests  for  school  purposes,  and  the  raising  of  additional  maintainance  by 
scripticn  in  1G36  to  reduce  the  rate  of  tuition  in  higher,  as  well  as  elementary  ii 
througl  all  the  stages  of  progress,— the  Introduction  of  the  dame  School,  Grammar  School 
Charity  School,  Writing  School,  the  admission  of  girls  as  well  as  boys,  the  Primary  Schoo 
the  English  High  School,  and  the  Normal  School,— the  Reformatory  and  Farm  School— t 
Library, — Social,  Incorporated,  and  Free,— the  Public  Press,  firom  the  Newsletter  of  iTDt, 
to  the  Quarterly,  Monthly,  Weekly,  and  Uaily  issue,- the  Debating  Class  and  Public  Lectu 
in  all  their  agencies  and  helps  of  self-education  and  social  and  literary  amusement,  as 
as  of  scientific  research— a  History  of  Public  Schools  and  Popuhur  Education  in  Boston  fron^ 
1630  to  1855,  embracing  a   connected  view  of  all  the  Institutions  and    agencies  whldto- 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  determine  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  In  the  Homes 
the  Schools  of  a  people,  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions,  which  eould 
made  to  the  HisToar  of  Ax skicam  CiviLtSATioif  and  the  PaonutBB  or  Socistt 
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The  SCHOOL  HOUSE  into  which  Mr.  Cheever  was  installad  M 
lie  "eole  Master,"  by  the  Honourable  Gorenor,  nad  MAfpstretea  of 
ia  Colony,  the  Elders  of  die  Churches,  and  Selectmen  of  the  Town 
f  BoeloR,  nnd  in  which  he  continued  to  sway  "the  rod  of  empire" 
(T  thirty-flve  years  over  "  govenore,  judges,  miuistere,  inagiBtTates, 
ad  merchants  yet  in  their  teens,"  is  thus  represented." 


The  SCHOOL  itself  under  his  long,  fiuthful,  and  distinguished  ser- 
ices  becftme  the  principal  classical  school  not  only  of  Massachusetta 
(ay,  but  according  to  Rev.  Dr.  Prince, "  of  the  British  Colonies,  if  not 
t  all  America." 

■PDrlhiaTlfnetiEaf  Hr.  Cbmcr's  Belwol-baiui,  «■  it  Indcbtad  to  Iha  Her.  EdwudE. 
Ue,  of  Wnrcnier 

■CkKTtt'aichDol  hDUK«cu|iltd  lud  an  Iht  Nonh  lide  of  Oehool  lUHtiDairlr  ofipoalM 
w  pnwni  HgriicultunI  UalL  IC  hu  lirfe  tiiiiii|h  to  canulD  gni  huBdrnl  ud  t&j  pupil*. 
ilkapiwnt  liDM.II»cu>  waUor  IhtSunaUluptl  modi  «a  IbaMcaf  Ihaold  bulUInf, 

1  ir4SL    Tbf  outline  of  Iha  aU  tonlldinf .  uid  naieltMnl  (Mcti  a!  lu  appeuuce  •ppnT 

rBMIen.  On  Ihianip.  ■vrry  bulMInf  WMrr|>rmnltd,aB  thgapot  ii  HCDiibd.  wllb  ■>■))• 
■git  u  prrcliioii.  Pram  ilili  nup  ChnTtr'i  ichooI-lKiun  la  rrprnantM  la  ll>la  akNcb. 
:ios^  Cbapel  la  drawn  Itdbi  a  tIit  of  more  prMmtlona,  rtpnaenlinf  Ilia  Hholi  lowii,  from 

I  bilD|,  In  ChH1r^''■lrlB^■olI»wlut  alHHltr  Itaan  in  Ibaaulbsrlv  alludtd  lo.    In  an  tmitf 


eaortbatc 


AUgfcrjioortMrDlni;  1  tall  jou  Iht  Town, 

To  fflika  Iho  tAurt*  tari*r,  muat  pull  [ha  ■cisti  down 

Uolucklly  apoken,  rcplltd  Muter  Birch— 

W*  nra  alao  IpdFbard  lo  Iha  Rot.  Edward  ETtnll  Hate,  lor  Iha  opponuollj  of 
J»own»Wo«a/wo/Jia(iiry^l*t  £jUi»a(Ai>ii(  ^  Boalm,"  (In  nbkb  h<  ' 

iMork^  Snewlr,  and  a  ajnopaia  of  Iha  rM,aa  Hall  aa  a  Inlar  In  iMia  In  hi«  aoD,  tntrwaid 
b*  Xar.  T.  ChMTcr,  of  Harblabaad,  who  bad  aaktd  hta  aonaaM  Is  raarrj  ■  jouDf  ladf  at 
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Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  internal  economy  of  the  school  under 
Mr.  Cheever^s  charge,  of  the  age  at  which  pupils  were  admitted,  the 
motives  to  study  and  good  behavior  appealed  to,  the  punishments  in- 
flicted, as  well  as  on  the  importance  attached  to  religious  training  in 
the  family  and  the  school  at  that  day,  in  the  biographies  of  several 
of  his  pupils  who  became  eminent  in  after  life. 

The  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead, 
drawn  up  by  him,  in  1766,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  request 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Htstorical  Society — Tliird  series. 
Vol.  v.,  p.  177  to  243,  contains  a  sketch  of  his  school  experience 
under  Mr.  Cheever's  tuition,  and  glimpses  of  the  family  and  college 
training  of  that  early  day.  In  the  extracts  which  follow,  the  chasms 
are  found  in  the  mutilated  manuscript,  and  the  words  printed  in 
Italics  are  inserted  from  conjecture  by  the  Publishing  Committee  ol 
the  Society. 

"  I  was  born  at  Boston,  6th  November  1681 ;  descended  from  repatabTe  parents, 
viz.  John  and  Esther  Barnard,  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  benevolence,  wha 
devoted  me  to  the  service  ojf  God,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  from  my  Tcry 
birth ;  and  accordingly  took  special  care  to  instruct  me  tliemselves  in  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  kept  mc  close  at  school  to  furnish  raj  yoaojj^ 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  letters.     By  that  time  1  had  a  little  passed  my  sixths 
year,  I  had  left  my  reading-school,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  my  mistress  mad» 
mc  a  sort  of  usher,  appointing  me  tof  teach  some  children  that  were  older  than. 
myself,  as  well  as  smaller  ones ;  and  in  which  time  I  had  read  my  Bible  throngh. 
thrice.     My  parents  thought  me  to  be  weakly,  because  of  my  thin  habit  and  pal^ 
countenance,  and  therefore  sent  me  into  the  country,  where  I  spent  my  sevenll^ 
summer,  and  by  the  change  of  air  and  diet  and  exorcise  I  grew  more  tiesby  andL 
hardy ;  and  that  I  might  not  lose  my  reading,  was  put  to  a  school-mistress,  anX 
returned  home  in  the  fall. 

In  the  spring  1689,  of^roy  eighth  year  I  was  s^nt  to  the  grrammar-sohool. 


*  of  the  author  of  this  autobio^sraphy,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cbatiocey,  of  Boston,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Stiles,  dated  May  6,  1768,  says :  *'  He  is  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  I  esteem  him  one  of 
our  greatest  men.  He  is  equalled  by  few  in  regard  either  of  invention,  livelioess  of  imagiuf 
tion,  or  strength  and  clearness  in  reasoning."  On  Uie  burning  of  the  Library  of  lUrvari 
College,  in  1764,  he  presented  many  books  from  hif»  own  library,  and  imported  others  fi'cpi 
England  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds  sterling;  and.  In  his  wilt,  bequeathed  two  humked 
pounds  to  the  same  institution.  Ue  died  January  24, 1770,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
*'  Of  his  charities,"  he  remarks,  in  his  autobiography,  "  I  always  thought  the  tenth  of  my  in* 
come  due  tn  our  great  Melchisedeck.  My  private  ones  are  koo%vn  unto  God  ;  but,  there  ii 
cne  way  of  service  I  venture  to  lell  you  of;  I  have  generally  kept  two  boys  of  poor  parenti 
St  school,  aiul,  by  this  meaos,  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  up,  from  unlikely  fiunilieii 
such  as  have  made  good  men,  and  valuable  members  of  the  Commonwealth." 

t  It  appears  from  this  statement  that  this  unnamed  school'raistress  adopted  the  SKwitsrial 
system  a  century  and  more  before  Bell*  or  I^ancas ter,  or  their  respeetive  adherents  conYttteed 
the  educational  world  sf  England  by  their  claims  to  its  autb^rnhip.  She  applied  A»e  priacf* 
pie  of  mutual  Instruction  which  is  as  oJd  as  the  bunian  fiimily,8nd  which  has  been  tried 
to  some  extent,  in  all  probability,  in  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  many  schools  in  every 
age  of  the  world.  Certain  it  Is,  that  the  system,  with  msch  of  the  modem  machinery  of 
monitors,  was  adopted  by  Trotzendorf,  in  Germany,  in  iha  sijitseoch  ceotury,  and  by  Psnld 
lu  Frsoce,  many  years  before  these  two  champions  of  «n  esosomtcsl  systean  of-pnp«i2sr«4ki* 
eatio a,  by  menus  of  one  head  saaster,  with  boys  and  girls  for  assistants,  io«.4>ehoolof  "mtil 
huDdsed  chiidrsoj  ever  s^4>up  (bsir  model-schools  inlfsdcasof  London        ; 
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under  tlie  taition  of  the  ag«d,  ▼eneroble,  and  justly  fumoas  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever. 
But  nficr  a  few  wecktf  an  (mIU  accidefit  drov«  niu  from  the  school.  There  was 
an  older  lad  entered  the  sohnol  the  same  week  with  me ;  we  strove  who  should 
oatdo ;  and  he  beat  mc  bj  the  help  of  a  brother  in  the  upper  class,  who  stood 
behind  master  with  the  accidenoe  opim  fur  him  to  read  out  oft';  by  which  means 
he  could  recite  his  *  *  three  and  four  times  in  a  forenoon,  and  the  same  in 
the  afternoon ;  but  I  who  hod  no  such  help,  and  wa$  obliged  to  commit  all  to 
memory,  could  not  keep  pace  with  liim  ;  so  that  he  would  be  always  one  lesson 
before  mc.  My  ambition  could  not  boar  to  be  outdi>ne,  and  in  such  a  fraudulent 
manner,  and  therefore  I  left  the  school.  About  this  time  arrived  a  dissentinff 
minister  from  Enj^land,  who  opened  a  private  school  for  reading,  writing,  and 
Latin.  My  good  father  put  me  under  his  tuition,  with  whom  I  spent  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  gentleman  receiving  but  little  encouragement^  threw  up  his  school, 
and  returned  me  to  my  fitlher^  and  aftain  i  was  sent  to  tny  aged  Mr.  Checver,  who 
placed  me  in  the  lowc»t  oJihss  ;  but  finding  I  soon  read  through  my  «  *  *  ^ 
in  a  few  weeks  he  advanced  me  to  the  *  «  w  ^  and  the  next  year  made 
me  the  head  of  it. 

In  the  time  of  my  absence  from  Mr.  Cheever,  it  pleaaod  God  to  take  to  him- 
self my  dear  mother,  who  was  not  only  a  very  virtuous,  but  a  very  mtelligent 
woman.  She  wae  exceeding  fond  of  my  learning,  and  taughi  me  to  pray.  My 
good  futlier  also  instructed  ms,  and  made  a  little  closet  for  me  to  retire  to  for  my 
morning  and  evening  devotion.  But,  alus  I  how  childish  and  Aypocritical  were 
all  my  pretensions  to  piety,  there  beint^  little  or  no  serious  thoughts  of  God  and 
religion  in  me.        •♦••♦♦•••♦• 

Though  my  master  advanced  me,  as  above,  yet  I  was  a  very  naughty  boy, 
much  given  to  piny,  insomuch  that  he  at  length  openly  declared,  **  You  Barnard, 
I  know  you  can  do  well  enough  if  you  will ;  but  you  are  so  full  of  play  that  you 
hinder  your  classmates  from  getting  their  lessons  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  them 
cannot  perform  their  duty,  I  shall  correct  you  for  it.''  One  unlucky  day,  one 
of  my  classmates  did  not  look  into  his  book,  and  therefore  could  not  say  his 
Usoon^  though  I  called  upon  him  once  and  again  to  mind  his  book :  upon  which 
our  master  beat  me.  I  told  master  the  reason  why  he  could  not  say  his  lesson 
was,  his  declar'mcr  ho  would  beat  me  if  any  of  the  class  were  vf&nting  in  their 
doty  ;  since  which  this  boy  would  not  look  into  his  book,  though  I  called  upon 
him  to  mind  his  book,  as  the  class  could  witness.  Tlie  boy  was  pUased  with  my 
being  corrected,  and  persisted  in  his  neglect,  for  which  I  was  still  corrected,  and 
that  for  several  days.  I  thought,  in  justice,  I  ought  to  correct  the  boy,  and 
oompel  him  to  a  better  temper ;  and  therefore,  after  school  was  done,  I  Went 
up  to  him,  and  told  him  I  bad  been  beaten  several  times  for  his  neglect ;  and 
since  master  would  not  correct  him  I  would,  and  I  should  do  so  as  often  as  I 
was  corrected  for  him  ;  and  then  drubbed  him  heartily.  The  boy  never  came  to 
school  any  more,  and  so  that  unhappy  affair  ended. 

Though  1  was  often  beaten  for  my  play,  and  my  little  roguish  tricks,  yet  1 
don't  remember  that  I  was  ever  beaten  for  my  book  more  than  once  or  twice. 
One  of  these  was  upon  this  occasion.  Master  put  our  class  upon  turning  JEmp^n 
Fables  into  Latin  verse.  Some  dull  fellows  made  a  shift  to  perform  this  to  accept* 
ance ;  but  I  was  so  much  duller  at  this  exercise,  that  I  could  make  nothing  of  it ; 
for  which  master  corrected  me,  and  this  he  did  two  or  three  days  going.  I  had 
honestly  tried  my  ])06siblcs  to  perform  the  task ;  but  havfng  no  poetical  fancy, 
nor  then  a  capacity  opened  of  expressing  the  same  idea  by  a  variation  of  phrases, 
though  I  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  prosody,  I  found  I  conld  do  nothing ;  and 
therefore  plainly  told  my  master,  that  I  had  diligently  labored  all  I  could  to  per- 
form what  he  required,  and  perceiving  I  hud  no  genius  for  it,  I  thought  it  was  in 
?ain  to  strive  against  nature  any  longer ;  and  he  never  more  required  it  of  me, 
Nor  had  I  any  thing  of  a  poetical  genius  till  after  I  had  been  at  College  some 
time,  when  upon  reading  some  of  Mr.  Cowley's  works,  I  was  highly  pleased,  and 
%  new  scene  opened  before  me. 

I  remember  once,  in  making  a  piece  of  Latin,  my  master  found  fiiult  with  the 
irntax  of  one  word,  which  was  not  so  used  by  me  heedlessly,  but  designedly,  and 
n^refore  T  told  him  there  was  a  plain  grammar  rule  for  ik  He  angrily  replied, 
A«re  was  no  such  rule.  I  took  the  grammar  and  showed  the  rule  to  him.  Then 
ho  smilingly  said,  ^*Thott  artabnivi*  boy;  I  had  forgot  it"  And  no  wonder; 
for  he  was  then  above  eighty  years  old. 
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We  contiDue  these  extracts  beyond  the  passages  which  relate  to 
Mr.  Barnard's  experience  in  Mr,  Cheever's  school,  because  they  throw 

light  on  college  life  at  that  time. 

*^  From  the  grammar  school  I  was  admitted  into  the  coUe^,  in  Cambridge,  in. 
New  England,  in  July,  1696,  under  tlie  Presidentship  of  the  very  reverend  and 
exoelleiit  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  (who  gave  me  for  a  thesis,  Habenti  dabitur^)  aod 
the  tutorage  of  those  two  great  men,  Mr.  John  Levcrett,  (afterwards  President,) 
and  Mr.  William  Brattle,  (afterwards  the  worthy  minister  of  Cambridge.)  Mr. 
Levcrett  becjime  my  special  tutor  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  to  whom  succeeded 
Mr.  Jabez  Fitch,  (afterwards  the  minister  of  Ipswich  with  Mr.  John  Rogers,  who, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  church  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  removed  to 
them.)  Upon  my  entering  into  college,  I  became  chamber-mate,  the  first  year, 
to  a  senior  and  a  junior  sophister ;  which  might  have  been  greatly  to  my  advan- 
tage, had  they  been  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  made  any  considerable  progreti 
in  literature.  But,  alas !  tbey  were  an  idle  pack,  who  knew  but  lltUe,  and  tonk 
no  pains  to  increase  their  knowledge.  When  therefore,  according  to  my  dis- 
position, which  was  ambitious  to  excel,  I  applied  myself  close  to  books,  and  b^^ 
to  look  forward  into  the  next  year's  exercises,  this  unhappy  pair  greatly  disora- 
raged  me,  and  beat  me  off  from  my  studies,  so  that  by  their  persuasions  I  fooltshlj 
threw  by  my  books,  and  soon  became  as  idle  as  they  were.  Oh  !  how  banefal  is 
it  to  be  linked  with  bad  company !  and  what  a  vile  heart  had  I  to  hearken  to  their 
wretched  persuasions !  I  never,  after  this,  recovered  a  good  studious  disposition, 
.while  I  was  at  college.  Having  a  ready,  quick  memory,  which  rendered  the 
common  exercises  of  the  college  easy  to  me,  and  being  an  active  yooth,  I  was 
hurried  almost  continually  into  one  diversion  or  another,  and  gave  m}*self  to  no 
particular  studies,  and  therefore  made  no  great  proficiency  in  any  part  of  solid 
learning.         ♦••♦••••♦••• 

In  July,  1700, 1  took  my  6rst  degree,  Dr.  Increase  Mather  being  President; 
after  which  I  returned  to  my  honored  father's  house,  where  I  beto<Sc  myself  to 
dose  studying,  and  humbling  myself  before  God  witli  fasting  and  prayer,  implor- 
ing the  pardon  of  all  my  sins,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  begging  th« 
divine  Spirit  to  sanctify  me  throughout,  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  and  fit  me  for, 
and  use  me  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  direct  and  bless  all  my  studies  to 
that  end.  I  joined  to  the  North  Church  in  Boston,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  two  Mathers.  Some  time  in  November,  1702, 1  was  visited  with  a  fever  and 
•ore  throat,  but  through  the  mercy  of  God  to  a  poor  dnful  creature,  in  a  few  days 
I  recovered  a  good  state  of  health ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  November,  1766, 
I  have  never  had  any  sickness  that  has  confined  me  to  my  bed. 

While  I  continued  at  my  good  father's  I  prosecuted  my  studies ;  and  looked 
something  into  the  mathematics,  though  I  gained  but  little ;  our  advantages  there- 
for being  noways  equal  to  what  they  have,  who  now  have  the  great  Sir  Issae 
Newton,  and  Dr.  Halley,  and  some  other  mathematicians,  for  their  guides.  About 
this  time  I  made  a  visit  to  the  college,  as  I  generally  did  once  or  twice  a  year, 
where  I  remember  the  conversation  turning  upon  the  mathematics,  one  of  the 
company,  who  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  them,  observing  my  ignorance, 
said  to  me  he  would  give  me  a  question,  which  if  I  answered  in  a  month's  close 
application,  he  should  account  me  an  apt  scholar.  He  gave  me  the  question.  I, 
who  was  ashamed  of  the  reproach  cast  upon  me,  set  myself  bard  to  work,  and  in 
a  fortnight's  time  returned  him  a  solution  of  the  anestion,  both  by  trigonometry 
and  geometry,  with  a  canon  by  which  to  resolve  all  questions  of  the  like  nature. 
When  I  showed  it  to  him,  he  was  surprised,  said  it  was  right,  and  owned  he 
knew  no  way  of  resolving  it  but  by  algebra,  which  I  was  an  utterly  stranger 
to.     I  also  gave  myself  to  the  study  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  turned  the  Lord*a 

frayer,  the  creed,  and  part  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  into  Hebrew,  (for  whidi 
had  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  for  my  corrector,)  and  entered  on  the  task  of  finding 
the  radix  of  every  Hebrew  word  in  the  Bible,  with  designs  to  form  a  Hebrew 
Concordance ;  but  when  I  had  proceeded  throujth  a  few  chapters  in  Genesis,  I  found 
the  work  was  done  to  my  hand  by  one  of  the  Buxtorfsi  So  I  laid  it  by.  *  * 
About  two  months  before  I  took  my  second  degree,  the  reverend  and  deserv- 
edly famous  Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  then  Vice-Pre«dent,  called  upon  me,  (though 
I  lived  in  Boston,)  to  give  a  common-plaoc  in  the  college  hall ;  whioh  1  did,  lbs 
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ktter  end  of  Jane,  from  2.  Peter,  i.  20, 21,  endeavoring  to  prove  the  divine  inepi- 
ntion and  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  When  I  had  concludid,  the  President 
was  so  good  as  to  say  openly  in  the  hall,  *  Bene  feeUti,  Barnarde^  ei  gratias  ago 
tibi,^     Under  him  1  took  my  second  degree  in  July,  1703." 

In  TurrelPs  "  Life  and  Character  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Colnian,  D.  D., 
late  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston,  New  England,  who  deceased 
August  29,  1747,"  and  published  in  1749,  there  is  the  following 
sketch  of  the  school  life  of  this  eminent  divine. 

"  lie  was  of  a  tender  constitution  from  his  birth,  and  very  backward  in  his  speech 
and  reading  till  he  arrived  to  the  age  o^  five  years;  when,  at  once,  he  grew  for- 
ward in  both,  and  entered  (in  1678)  young  and  small  into  the  Grammar  School 
under  the  tuition  of  the  venerable  and  learned  Mr.  Exekiel  Cheever.  His 
iprightly  genias  and  advances  in  Uarning  were  soon  (with  pleasure)  observed  by 
nifl  preceptor^  insomuch,  that,  in  his  first  and  second  years,  he  was  several  times 
ealled  upon  by  him  to  reprove  and  shame  some  dull  hoys  of  upper  forms,  when 
they  grosly  failed  in  their  catechism  and  some  low  exercises.  He  was  fired  with 
a  laudxible  ambition  of  excelling  at  his  book,  and  a  fear  of  being  outdone.  By  his 
indnstry  at  home,  he  always  kept  foremost,  or  equal  to  the  best  of  the  form  at 
school ;  and,  a  great  advantage  he  ha<l  (which,  at  that  time,  gave  him  no  little  (pain 
in  the  promptness,  diligence,  and  brightness  of  his  intimate  companion,  Prouty  who 
naed  to  spend  his  hours  out  of  school,  generally,  in  studies  with  him,  the  two  or 
three  lost  years  of  his  life ;  and,  their  preceptor  used,  openly,  to  compare  their 
exercises,  and,  sometimes,  declare  he  knew  not  which  Were  best,  and,  bid  Colman 
take  heed,  for,  the  first  time  he  was  outdone,  Prout  should  have  his  place.  But, 
alas!  a  violent  fever  seized  the  lovely,.shining,  ambitious  boy, and  suddenly  carried 
him  to  an  higher  form,  to  the  great  grief  as  well  as  hurt  of  Colman^  who  was 
now  left  without  a  rival,  and,  so  without  a  spur  to  daily  care  and  labour.  How- 
ever, he  followed  his  studies  so  well  that  he  was  qualified  for  an  admission  into 
Harvard  College  in  the  year  1 688. 

His  early  piety  was  equal  to  his  learning.  His  pious  Mother  (as  he  records  it, 
to  her  eterniil  honour),  like  LemueVs^  travailed  in  pain  through  his  infancy  and 
ehildhood  for  the  new  birth ;  and,  to  her  im^tructions  and  corrections  added  her 
oommands  and  admonitions  respecting  every  thing  that  was  religious  and  holy ; 
and,  in  a  particular  manner,  at)out  the  duty  of  praying  to  God  in  secret,  and,  also, 
o$iieed  him  and  her  other  children  to  retire  and  pray  together,  and  for  one  an 
other  on  the  Lord's  Days  at  noon. 

While  a  school-hoy  for  a  coui-se  of  years,  he  and  some  of  his  companions,  by 
their  own  proposal  to  each  other,  under  the  encouragement  of  their  parents,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  their  preceptor,  used  to  spend  a  part  of  Saturdays  in  the  after- 
noon in  prayer  together  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Colman,  which  continu(  d  until  their 
leaving  the  school  and  going  to  college :  Mather,  Baker,  Prout,  Pool,  Tovonsend 
were  of  this  number ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  behaved  decently  and  seriously  in 
these  early  exercises  of  piety  and  devotion. 

After  his  admission  into  college,  he  grew  in  piety  jind  learning,  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  man.  He  performed  all  his  exercises  to  good  accepUinee ;  many  of 
them  had  the  applauses  of  his  learned  tutor,  Mr.  John  Leverett.  He  was  much 
anjmatad  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences,  and  to  make  the  utmost  improve- 
ment in  them  from  the  shining  example  of  the  excellent  Pemberton,  who  was  a 
year  before  him  in  standing.  To  be  next  to  him  seems  to  bound  his  ambition 
until  he  passed  his  degrees  of  Batehelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  which  he  did  in  the 

5 ears  1692  and  95,  under  the  Presidentship  of  the  memorable  Dr.  Increase 
iather.     When  he  pronounced  the  public  Oration,  on  taking  his  Master's  De- 
gree, his  thin  and  slender  appearance,  his  sod  and  delicate  voice,  and  the  red  * 
spots  in  his  cheeks,  caused  the  audience  in  general  to  conclude  him  bordering  on 
a  consumption,  and  to  be  designed  but  for  a  few  weeks  of  life. 

From  the  bright  but  brief  career  of  young  Prout,  and  from  the 
"red  spots "  on  the  cheeks  of  the  gifted  Colraan,  we  fear  that  Mr, 
Cheever  did  not  always  temper  the  undue  ardor  of  his  pupils. 
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Of  Mr.  Cheeper's  discipline,  we  may  form  some  notion  from 
testimony  of  his  pupils.    The  following  lines  from  Coote^s  "BngU.^^ 
Schoolmaster,"  a  famous  manual*  of  that  day  in  England,  may 
been  the  substance  of  his  ^  school  code.** 


Tm   tCROOLMAffrift  TO   HIS  SCHOLARS. 


"  My  child  and  wholtf  Uke  good  keed 
unto  the  words  that  here  are  set, 
And  see  thou  do  accordingly, 
or  else  be  sore  thou  Ahalt  be  beat. 

Fhrst,  I  command  thee  God  to  serve, 
then,  to  thy  parenta,  duty  y iekft ; 

Unto  all  men  be  courteous, 
aod  mannerly,  in  town  and  field. 

Tour  cloalhs  unbuttoned  do  not  use, 
let  not  your  hose  ungartered  be ; 

Have  handkerchief  in  readiness. 
Wash  hands  and  face,  or  see  not  me. 

Lose  not  your  books,  ink-horns,  or  pens, 
nor  girdle,  garters,  hat  or  band, 

Let  shooes  be  tyed,  pin  shirt-band  close, 
keep  well  your  hands  at  any  hand. 


If  broken-hot'd  or  shoe'd  joq  go, 

or  slovenly  in  your  array, 
Without  a  girdle,  or  untrust, 
then  you  and  I  moat  hsva  a  fray. 

If  that  thou  cry,  or  talk  aloud, 
or  books  do  rend,  or  strike  with  kaift; 

Or  laugh,  or  play  unlawfully, 
then  yoa  and  I  moat  be  at  strife. 

If  that  you  corse,  miscall,  or  swear, 
if  thst  you  pick,  filch,  steal,  or  lye; 

If  you  ibrget  a  scholar's  part, 
then  mast  you  sure  your  points  untje. 

If  that  to  school  you  do  not  go, 
when  time  doth  call  you  to  the  suae; 

Or,  if  you  toiter  in  tne  streets, 
when  we  do  meet,  then  look  for  UsaM. 


Wherefore,  my  child,  behave  thyaell^ 

so  decently,  in  all  asMys, 
That  thou  may'st  purchase  parents  love, 

and  eke  obtain  Iby  master's  praise." 

Although  ho  was  doubtless  a  strict  dbciplinarian,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  affectionate  manner  in  which  his  pupils,  Mather,  Barnard,  aai 
Colman  speak  of  him,  and  the  traditionary  reputation  which  hat  do* 
scended  with  his  name,  that  his  venerable  presence  was  accompanied 
by  '^  an  agreeable  mixture  of  majcBty  and  sweetness,  both  in  his  Toici 
and  countenance,^  and  that  he  secured  at  once  obedience,  reTereneei 

and  loye. 

t~ 

*  The  fbllowing  is  the  tKle-page  of  this  once  (kmous  sohool-book,  printed  from  a  copy  0^ 

the  AMTtierh  edition,  presented  to  the  author  of  U)ia  sketch,  by  George  Livermore,  Ea|4  ^ 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

'  "ma 

ENGLISH 

SCHOOL-MASTBR. 

Teaching  all  his  Scholars,  of  what  affe  00  ever,  the  most  easy,  short,  and  perfect  order  of 
distinct  Reading,  and  true  Writing  our  English-tongue,  that  bath 
ever  yet  been  known  or  published  by  any. 

And  ftirther  ateo,  teacheth  a  direct  conrw,  how  many  nnskilful  person  may  easify both  narNf^ 
stand  any  hard  English  worda,  which  they  Shall  In  Scriptures,  SeraMDa,  or  eiee-whef«  Imp' 
or  read ;  and  also  b»  made  able  to  use  the  same  apily  themsfelves ;  and  generally  wbaisseW 
\b  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  EngU»h  speech  :  so  that  be  which  hath  this  book  only  utH^ 
efh  to  buy  no  other  to  make  hfm  fh  from  his  Letters  to  the  Grammar- iStAoot.  fbr  as 
Apprentice^  or  any  other  private  use,  so  far  as  conoemeth  Bnglith :  Aai 
^  therefore  ii  is  made  not  only  for  Children,  though  the  first  book 

be  meer  childish  for  them,  but  also  for  all  other :  especiallj 
for  those  that  are  ignorant  in  the  Latin  Tongne. 

In  the  next  Page  the  Sehoal-Meuter  hangvth  ferth  his  Table  to  the  view  of  all  beheldin^*'^ 
ting  forth  some  of  the  chief  Comraoditiee  of  hie  profeHrion.  ■'  '' 

Devised  for  thy  sake  that  wantest  any  part  of  this  skill ;  by  Edward  QioCe,BCa8teroftbsrn^ 

school  iu  Saint  JE7(/mttnd'f-/}ury. 

Penue4  and  approved  by  puhlick  Authority:  and  now  the  40  time  imprinted:  wtkcert'^ 

O^ifn  to  write  bff  at  the  end  of  this  JBook^  addeiL 
Printed  by  A.  BS.  and  if.  H.  for  the  Company  of  Stattomtn^  1680 
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Of  the  text- books  used  by  Mr.  Cheever, — to  what  extent  the  New 
Eogland  Primer  had  superseded  the  Koyal  Primer  of  Great  Britain^ 
-r-whether  James  Hodder  encouatered  as  sharp  a  competition  as  any 
of  the  Arithmeticians  of  this  day, — whether  Lawrence  Eacbard,  or 
G.  Meriton,  gave  aid  in  the  study  of  Geography  at  that  early  day,  we 
shall  not  speak  in  this  place,  except  of  one  of  which  he  was  author.* 

During  his  residence  at  New  Haven  he  composed  The  Accidence, 
^A  short  introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue^'^  which,  prior  to  1790, 
had  passed  through  twenty  editions,  and  was  for  more  than  a  century 
the  hand-book  of  most  of  the  Latin  scholars  of  New  England.  We 
have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  20th  edition,  with  the  following  title 
page: 

"a   SHORT 

INTRODUCTION 

TO   TUB 

LATIN  LANGUAGE: 

Forllie  Use  of  ihe 

Lower  /Vm^  in  the  Latin  School, 

Beinirihtf 

ACCIDENCE, 

Abridged  and  compiled  in  that  ino«t  eavy  and  uccur«te  Method,  wherein  the  famous  Mr. 

EzKKiEL  Cbbbvba  taught,  and  which  he  found  the  moat  advantageous,  by  Serenty  Year's 

"Exptritnct, 

To  which  is  added, 
A  Catalooub  of  IrregYilar  Nouns,  and  Verbs,  disposed  Alphabetically. 

The  Twentieth  Edition. 

8 A  lsm: 
Printed  and  Sold  by  Samuel  HaOf  mdoolxxxv." 

This  little  book  embodies  Mr.  Cheever's  method  of  teaching  the 
rudiraonts  of  the  Latin  language,  and  was  doubtless  suggested  or 
abridged  from  some  larger  manual  used  in  the  schools  of  London  at 
t2ie  time,  with  alterations  suggested  by  his  own  scholarly  attainments, 
and  his  experience  as  a  teacher.  It  has  been  much  admired  by  good 
judges  for  its  clear,  logical,  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  first 
principles  and  leading  inflexions  of  the  language.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Bentley,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  (bom  1758,  and  died  1819),  a  great  anti- 
quarian and  collector  of  school-books,  in  some  **  Notes  for  an  Address 
on  Education,"  after  speaking  of  Mr.  Cheever's  labors  at  Ipswich  as 
mainly  instrumental  in  placing  that  to>vn,  "  in  literature  and  popula- 
tion, above  all  the  towns  of  Essex  County/'  remarks:-— 

*'  His  Accidence  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  though,  as  his  biographer 
sod  pupil.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  observed,  it  had  not  excluded  the  original  graniinar, 
it  pi^aed  through  eighteen  editions  before  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  used  as 
gekenWy  as  any  elementary  work  ever  known.  The  femiliar  epistles  of  this 
ntastejr  to  his  son,  minister  of  Marblehedd^  4ure  all  worthy  of  tha  age.  of  Erasmus, 
and  of  the  days  d  Asoham. 

"  Before  Mr.  Cheever's  Accidence  obtained,  Mr.  John  Brinsley's  method  hod 
obtained,  and  this  waspoblisbed  in  1611,  three  yeara  be(bre  Cheever  was  bom. 
Il^  is  io  question  and  answer,  and  was  undoubtedly  kn^rnm  to  Cheever,  who  has 

availed  himself  of  the  expression,  hot  has  most  ingenionsly  reduced  it  V>  the  form 

« 

-  r  r  I  -   -  ■  :  .       .  ......  ......  .       .    .  .  .,  ... 

*  Unlesi  some  one,  with  more  abundaot  mateiiallo  hand,  will  undertake  the  task,  we  shall 
prepare  ere  long  a  Paper  on  the  E»rlj^  Bcbqo^  |topW  of  thU  ju^ootry,  published  prior  to  1800, 
with  an  approxiniAtioa*  at  IsMHto  tl^p  AU«b«r,  tpsnail  aips<|,}lMi^4lafe., .. 

3b 
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of  his  Accidence, — 134  small  4to  pages  to  79  sainil  ISmo.,  with  the  sdiittton  of 
sn  excell-'nt  Tabic  of  Irregular  Verbs  from  the  great  work  of  the  days  of  Roger 
Aficham."* 

We  have  not  been  ablet  to  obtain  an  earlier  edition  of  tkis  little 
work  than  the  one  above  quoted,  or  to  ascertain  when,  or  by  whom, 
it  was  first  printed.f  An  edition  was  published  so  late  as  1838,  under 
the  title  of  Cheever^s  Latin  Accidence,  with  an  announcement  on 
the  title-page  that  it  was  **  used  in  the  schools  of  this  country  for 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century.'^  This  edition  is  accompanied  by  letters  from  several  eminent 
scholars  and  teachers  highly  commendatory  of  its  many  excellencies, 
and  hopeful  of  its  restoration  to  its  former  place  in  the  schools. 
President  Quincy,  of  Harvard  College,  says:  "It  is  distinguished  for 
simplicity,  comprehensiveness,  and  exactness ;  and,  as  a  primer  or  first 
elementary  book,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  exceeded  by  any  other  work, 
in  respect  to  those  important  qualities."  Samuel  Walker,  an  eminent 
instructor  of  the  Latin  language,  adds :  "The  Latin  Accidence,  which 
was  the  favorite  little  book  of  our  youthful  days,  has  probably  done 
more  to  inspire  young  minds  with  the  love  of  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  I  have  had  it  in  constant  use  for  my  pupils,  when- 
ever it  could  be  obtained,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  have  found  it 
to  be  the  best  book,  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Latin,  that  has  come 
within  my  knowledge." 

*  Mr  John  Brinslej,  author  of  the  Latin  Accidence  referred  to,  waa  the  author  ef  a  IBtie 
work  on  English  Grammar,  printed  in  1622,  with  the  following  title:  — 

"A 

CONSOLATION 

Fbr  Our  onAMMAR 

SCIIOOLES: 

Alt, 

A  faithful  and  moat  domfortable  incnurngement  for  taytttg  of  a  mre  faurtdation  of  a  gmdl 

L^.arning  in  our  Schot^eo,  and  fur  prosperous  building'  fheretmom. 
More  Specially  for  all  those  of  the  iuferior  »ort.  and  all  ruder  countries  and  places;  namelja^ 
for  Ireland,  Wales,  Virginia,  with  the  Sommtr  Islands,  and  for  their  more  speediest 
taining  of  oiir  English  lonjrue  by  the  same  labour,  that  all  may  speake  one 
and  the  same  Laniniage.    And  witliall,  for  the  helprng  of  all  such 
as  are  desirous  speedlie  to  recover  that  which  they 
had  formerne  got  in  the  Grammar  Schooles : 
and  to  proceed  ariyhi  therein,  lor  the 
perpetual  I  benefit  of  these 
our  Natinos,  and  of 
the  Churches 
of  Christ 

LONDOM : 

Printed  by  Richard  Field  for  Thomae  Mtm.  dweUing  in  Patemoater  Row.  at  the  Sign  > 

the  T\tfeot,  1622 ;  emaU  4/o. 
Bpiitie,  d«dic«t«ry,  and  table  «f  cooteots,  pp.  1  cSA  and  Exambier'a  Ceoaara,  pp^  % 

This  rare  treatise  is  in  the  Library  of  George  Brioley,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

t  Since  the  above  paragraph  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  four  other  editions  of  the  Accidef 
the  earliest  of  which  is  the  seventh,  printed  in  Boston,  by  B.  Edes  AS.  Gill,  for  I.  iSAi 
4k.  I.  and  T.  Leverett,  in  Cornhill,  MDCCIV.  For  an  opportunity  of  consaltiijf  these  edlli 
an  original  edition  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  tli 
ver's  death,  und  several  other  authorities  referred  to  in  this  sketch,  we  are  indebted  to  i 
Brinley.  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  who  haaone  of  the  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  books 
pamplilets,  printed  in  New  England,  or  relating  to  its  affahra,  civil  and  ifPfl«iaifHV 
towu,  church,  and  individual,  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
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Mr.  Cheever  was  also  the  author  of  a  small  treiitise  of  thirty-two 
iges,  of  which,  the  only  copy  we  have  seen  [in  Harvard  University 
ibrary]  was  published  forty-nine  years  after  his  death,  and  entitled — 

"Scriptura  Propheciai  Ezal«in«i 

IN   TRREI   fiHORT* 

ESSAYS. 


I.   On  the  Restitutinn  of  edl  thingtt 
I(.  On  St.  John* 9  first  KenurtctHm, 


III.  On.  the  penonal  corhitLr  of  Jesu*  Chriatt 
Aj  commencing  at  th«  beginning  of  rhe  MILLENNIUM,  deaoribed  in  Um  Apocaljrpae. 

By  KcKKiiL  Chcbvik, 

In  former  dnys  Maxtcr  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Boston. 

*  Wa  have  a  mora  kure  word  of  ProphMv,  trharaunto  ye  do  wall  that  va  taka  heed,  fcc* 

BOSTON, 
Frinted  and  told  by  Green  A  Runell,  at  their  Printing  Office,  in  Queaa-ttreet.  MDCCLVII.** 

The  author  concludes  his  last  Essay  as  follows :  — 

"  Lastly.  To  conclude,  this  personal  coming  of  Ghriit  st  or  before  the  begin- 
Dg  of  tho  thoueand  years,  ia  no  other  but  the  second  coming  of  CiiRisr,  and 
■cat  day  of  judgment,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of,  and  all  Christians  believe, 
id  wait  for,  only  there  are  several  works  to  be  performed  in  the  several  parts  of 
m  great  day.  The  first  works,  in  the  (irst  part  or  beginning  of  this  day,  is  to 
.ise  the  Saints ;  destroy  his  enemies  with  temporal  destruction ;  to  set  up  his 
ngdom ;  to  rule  and  reign  on  the  earth,  with  his  raised  and  (hen  livinz  Saints, 
thonaand  years ;  after  that,  hi  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  te  destroy  Gog  and 
lagog  :  To  enter  upon  the  last  general  judgment,  raising  the  wicked,  judging 
em  according  to  their  works,  and  catting  them  into  the  lake  of  fire^  which  it 
«  9€cond  death.  All  this,  from  first  to  last,  is  but  one  day  of  judgment ;  that 
'■eat  and  tenible  day  of  the  Lord^  and  is  but  one  coming,  which  is  his  second, 
we  plead  for.  After  this,  the  work  being  finished,  Curist  will  deliver  up  his 
ediatory  kingdom  to  his  Father,  and,  himself,  become  a  subject,  thiit  GOD  may 
i  all  in  all.  With  this  interpretation,  all  the  Scriptures  alleged,  and  many 
ore,  will  better  agree  and  harmonize  in  a  clear  and  fair  way,  not  crossing  any 
dinary  rules  given  of  interpreting  Scripture  than  in  restraining  Christ's  personal 
tming  to  the  work  and  time  of  the  last  judgment.  And,  though  many  of  these 
!riptures  may  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  and,  may  be  already  in  part  fulfilled, 
bich  I  deny  not,  yet  that  will  not  hinder,  but  that  they  may  have  a  Utcral  sense 
so." 

Of  Mr.  Cheever's  personal  history,  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  we 
ave  been  successful  in  gathering  but  few  particulars  not  already 
iiblished.  From  a  petition  addressed  by  him  to  Sir  E<.lmund  An- 
ross,  in  1687,  some  seventeen  years  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  it 
spears,  that  he  was  then  in  prime  working  order  as  a  teacher — 
ill  enjoying  his  "wonted  abilities  of  mind,  health  of  bo'l^?,  vivacity 
r  spirit,  and  delight  in  his  work."  The  following  is  tho  petition 
>pied  from  the  Hutchinson  Papers  in  the  Ma&sachusetts  Historical 
Dciety  and  printed  by  Mr.  Uould : 

To  His  ExcdUncy,  Sir  Edmund  Andross^  Knight^  Governor  and  Captain 
General  of  His  majesty^ s  territories  and  dominions  in  New  England. 

"The  humble  petition  of  Ezekiel  Cheever  of  Boston,  schoolmaster,  shewcth 
sX  your  poor  petitioner  hath  near  fifly  years  been  employed  in  the  work  and 
&ce  of  a  public  Grammar-schoolmaster  m  several  places  In  this  country.  With 
hat  acceptance  and  success,  I  submit  to  tho  judgment  of  those  that  are  able  to 
stify.  Now  seeing  that  God  is  pleased  mercil\illy  yet  to  continue  my  wonted 
tilities  of  mind,  health  of  body,  vivacity  of  spirit,  delight  in  my  work,  which  alone 
am  any  way  fit  and  capable  of,  and  whereby  I  have  my  outward  subsistence,^ 
DooBt  iiumbly  entreat  your  Excellency,  that  according  to  your  former  kindnew 
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■o  often  manifested,  I  may  by  yoar  ExcHlency't  fiiTor,  ailowfliice  and  encoamge- 
mcnt«  still  be  oontinued  in  my  )>re9ent  plooe.  And  whereas  there  is  due  ta  ms 
about  fifty-five  pounds  for  my  labors  past,  and  the  former  way  of  that  part  of  ray 
maintenance  is  thoaght  fipod  to  bo  altered, — ^I  with  all  stibmlesioii  beseech  yetir 
Excellency,  that  you  would  be  plosaed  to  give  order  for  my  dae  satisfiictiOD,  the 
want  of  which  would  fall  heavy  upon  me  in  my  old  age,  and  my  children  alao, 
who  are  otherwise  poor  enough.     And  your  poor  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  Aq. 

Year  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

EzixiBL  CnccvKm.''* 

He  (lied,*  according  to  Dr.  Mather,  "  on  Saturday  morning,  August 
21,  1708 — in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  after  he  bad  been  a 
akillful,  painful,  faithful  schoolraastpr  for  seventy  years,  and  had  the 
singular  favor  of  Ueaven,  that  though  he  had  usefully  spent  hk  lik 
among  children,  yet  he  was  not  become  twice  a  child,  but  held  his 
abilities,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  tlie  very  last," — "hi«  intellectual 
force  as  little  abated  as  his  natural."     It  was  his  singular  good  fortune 
to  have  lived  as  an  equal  among  the  very  founders  of  New  Englandi, 
with  them  of  Boston,  and  Salem,  and  New  Haven, — to  have  taught 
their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  unto  the  tliird  and  fourth 
generation — and  to  have  lingered  in  the  recollections  of  his  pupils 
and  their   children,    the  model  and   monument,    the   survivor  and 
representative  of  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  stock,  down  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

President  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  in  his  Literary  Diary,  26th  April 
1772,  mentions  seeing  the  "Rev.  and  aged  Mr.  Samuel  Maxwell,  of 
Warren,"  R.  I.,  in  whom  •*  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  original  and  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
now  a  rarity ."f  "  lie  told  me  he  well  knew  the  famous  Grammar 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  E.  Cbeever  of  Boston,  author  of  the  Accidence; 
that  he  wore  a  long  white  board,  terminating  in  a  point ;  that  when 
he  stroked  his  beard  to  the  point,  it  was  a  sigu  for  the  boys  to  stand 
clear."  In  another  entry,  made  on  the  17th  of  July  1774,  Dr,  Stilei, 
after  noting  down  sevend  dates  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Cheever,  adds,  **1 
have  seen  those  who  knew  the  venerable  saint,  particularly  the  Rev. 
John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead,  who  was  fitted  for  college  by  him,  and 
entered  1698."  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  in  1708,  speaks  of  him  not  only  as 
his  master,  seven  and  thirty  years  ago,  but,  also,  "  as  master  to  my 
betters,  no  less  than  seventy  years  ago ;  so  long  ago,  that  I  must  even 
mention  ray  father's  tutor  for  one  of  them." 

'  *'  Venerable."  Bays  Governor  ITutchinton,  in  hit  Hlfttory  of  Matfvcbdnetts,  (Vol.  II.,  pafe 
175,  Note),  "  not  merely  for  his  great  ajre,  94,  but  for  havinf  be«o  the  eehootmastcr  of  moil 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  Boston,  who  were  then  upon  the  staire.  He  is  not  the  oulj 
master  who  kept  his  lamp  longer  lighted  than  otherwise  it  would  ha^e  been  hy  aaapfrffcf 
oil  from  his  scholars." 

t  There  is  now  living  in  Bangor.  Maine,  **  Father  Sawyer/'  who  was  born  In  IlebroOf  CoMk, 
Id  Nov.,  1755,  and  who  has  preached  the  gospel  for  70  years.  He  ko«w  Rev.  Jolia  Baroardi 
of  Marblehead,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Cbeever.  Thcae  three  persons  connect  ihe  present  wtthtlM 
flrat  f  eneraUon  of  New  England.' 


i 
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He  was  buried,  according  to  an  entry  of  Judge  Sewall  in  his 
manuscript  Diary,*  under  date  of  August  23,  "  from  the  school-house. 
The  Governor,  Councillors,  Ministers,  Justices^  Gentlemen  being  there. 
Mr.  Williams  (his  successor  in  the  school)  made  a  handsome  oration 
in  his  honor.*^ 


*  We  aro  iadebted  to  R4t.  Samuel  Sewall  of  Burlincton,  Mass.,  fur  the  follow  lag  transcript 
firom  the  manuscript  Diarj  of  Judge  Bewail : 

«  Feria  aeptima.  August  21st  (1706).  Mr.  Edward  Cakes  tells  me.  Mr.  Chirrer  died  this 
hsc  nigbt.  N.  He  wai  born  Januarf  SBtb  1614.  Came  over  to  New  Eqgland  1637,  to  Boston, 
UmI  to  New  Haven  1638.  Married  in  the  Fall,  and  beffan  to  teach  School,  which  work  he  was 
constant  in  till  now;  first  at  New  Haven;  then  at  Ipswich  ;  then  at  Charlestown;  then  at 
BoMoa,  wither  he  came  in  1673 ;  so  that  be  has  labored  in  that  calling  skillfullj,  diligently, 
CDMtantlj,  religiously,  seventy  year»— a  rare  instance  of  Piety,  Health,  Strength,  and  Service, 
ableness.  The  welfare  of  the  Province  was  much  upon  his  spirit.    lie  abominated  Periteigt." 

The  Rev.  Mr  Sewall,  in  communicating  the  above  trinscripi,  adds  the  following  remarks 
by  the  way  of  postscript.  **  Though  Judge  Sewall  wrote  the  Sentence  underscored  last,  yet 
it  was  not  as  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  climax  of  the  characteristic  excellence  he  had 
iseilbed  to  good  Master  Cheever,  but  as  a  fact  wliieh  happened  to  come  Into  hia  mind  as  he 
vac  writing,  ajid  which  he  regarded  as  a  recommeodation  of  Mr.  Cheever.  In  his  prejudice 
against  Periwigs,  he  was  not  singular.  Such  men  as  Rev.  John  EUot  was  alike  opposed  to 
them ;  and  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton  wrote  against  them." 

The  asaauh  of  "  the  learned  and  reverend  Mr.  Stoddard,*'  of  Northampton,  on  Periwigs, 
was  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  distinguished  citizen,  no  other  than  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  and 
pablished  at  Boston,  with  other  matters,  in  a  pamphlet,  in  17122,  entitled  **  jin  anmotr  to  wmt 
tmte*  qf  Constienoa  retpecting  the  Country.**  Ailer  disposing  of  some  grave  questions 
touching  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  by  the  knowing  and  craAy,  in  selling  at  an 
exorbitant  profit,  in  depreciating  the  currency  of  the  country,  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
Deoessitiea  of  a  man  in  debt,  the  author  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  lawfulness  In  the 
Ught  of  scripture,  of  men  wearing  their  hair  long,  or  of  cutting  it  off  entirely,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  substituting  the  hair  of  other  persons,  and  even  of  horses  and  goats.  **  Although  1 
oinnot  condemn  them  universally,  yet,  in  wearing  them,  there  is  abundance  of  sin.  /Yrsf, 
•rl^en  men  do  wear  tliem.  needlessly,  in  compliance  with  the  fashion.  Secondly^  when  they 
do  wear  them  In  such  a  ruffianly  way  as  it  would  be  utterly  nnlawliii  to  wear  their  own  hair 
in*  ■  Rome  of  the  wigs  are  of  uareasionable  length  ;  and,  generally,  they  are  extravagant  as  to 
their  bashiness."  He  not  only  condemns  the  wig  because  it  is  '*  wasteful  as  to  cost,  but,  be* 
sause  it  is  contrary  to  gravity."  <*lc  makes  (he  wearers  of  them  look  as  if  they  were  more 
flaposed  to  court  a  maid  than  to  bear  upon  their  heaxta  the  weighty  concernments  of  God's 
tingdom." 

But,  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Oheever  were  not  atone  in  thehr  abhorenee  of  wearing  peri* 
irlfa  The  Apostle  Elkyt,  talked,  prayed,  and  preached  for  its  suppression.  The  legislative 
luthorities  of  Massachusetts  denounced  "  the  practice  of  mens  wearing  their  own  or  other's 
lair  made  into  periwiga'*  It  was  made  a  tei4  of  godliness  and  obnrch-memberahip.  In 
ipHe  of  the  autliority  given  to  the  custom  by  William  Penn,  who,  according  to  his  biographer, 
*  )^d  four  wigs  with  him,  which  cost  him  twenty  pounds,"  the  Friends,  in  their  monthly 
leasion,  at  Hampton,  in  1721,  made  this  decision :  '*  It  was  concluded  t^  this  meeting  that  the 
irearlog  of  extravagant,  superdaous  wigs  ia  ailogethetf  Contrary  to  truth."  In  tlie  second 
church  of  Newbury,  in  1752,  one  Richard  Bartlett  was  *'  dealt  with" :  Firtt^  our  said  brother 
'efuses  communion  with  the  church  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  the  pastor  wears  a  wig, 
lad  because  the  church  Justifies  him  in  tt|  setting  up  hiaown  opinion  in  opposition  to  the 
:hurch,  contrary  to  that  humility  which  becomes  a  Christian.  Second^  and  farther,  in  an 
mchristian  manner,  he  censures  and  condemns  both  pastor  and  chnrch  as  anti-Christian  on 
he  aforesaid  account,  and  he  slicks  not,  Crom  time  to  timSf  to  assert,  with  the  greatest  assur- 
.nee,  that  all  who  wear  wiga  unless  they  repenl  of  that  particular  sin,  before  they  die,  will 
•rlainly  be  damned,  which  we  judge  to  be  a  piece  of  uncharitable  and  sinful  rashness." 
rhiftotistom  prevailed  in  England  and  France,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  there,  as  well 
s  here,  provoked  the  attacks  of  the  pulpit  and  the  satirist,  but  gradually  disappeared,  or  gave 
liaoe  to  other  fashions  of  the  toilet,  iif  not  quite  so  monstroui^  full  as  expensive  and  as  absurd. 
-  There  ia  no  accounting  for  taste."    See  Felt's  Cuitomt  of  New  England, 
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In   1748,  the  modest  structure  which   had  accominodatcd  the 
Latiu  School  and  the  family  of  Master  Cheever,  was  removed  to 
make  i\>om  fur  the  enlargement  of  the  Stone  Chapel,  and  a  new  and 
larger  huiKling  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street,  the 
third  floor  of  which  only  was  used  for  school  purposes  until  1816, 
when  the  increased  number  of  pupils  under  Master  Gould,  called 
for  tlie  use  of  the  second  lloor,  which  had  bcca  used  by  the  Central 
Grammar  School.     For  several  years  prior  to  Mr.  Gould Vtppoint- 
mcnt  to  the  mastership,  the  Latin  School  did  not  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  ibmilies  of  the  city  who  hid 
gentrally  got  into  the  way  of  sending  their  sons  into  the  counbj 
towns,  and  particularly  to  the  academies  at  Exeter  and  Andovcr,  to 
be  prepared  for  admission  to  college  and  tlioir  withdrawul  thai  p^- 
haps  contributed  largely  to  keep  the  school  in  an  unprogres&ive 
state — ^taking  fn>m  it  both  the  pupils  and  the  parental  interest  and 
intelligence,  which  are  the  life  of  every  public  school.     The  vigor- 
ous administration,  personal  popularity,  and  better  scholarship  of 
Mr.  Gould,  with  the  increa^^ing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools  generally,  placed  its  coarse  of  instniotion  in  extent 
and  th(»rou<rhness  on  a  level  with  the  best  academics  of  the  conntrv 
towns,  and  made  it  the  natural  head  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.     AVith  an  iniprovonicut  in  the  classical  course  destined  for  col- 
lege, thcn^  grew  up  a  demand  for  a  more  thorough  titeriEury  and  sci- 
entific training  for  boys  who  were  destined  for  other  pnr&oitfi  than 
those  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  'which  found  their  appropri- 
ate preparation  in  the  College — and  the  English  High  School  wni 
established  in  1821,  to  meet  this  demand.     The  establishment  of 
the  p]nglish  High  School  for  boys,  very  naturally  created  a  desire 
for  similar  advantages  for  the  girls,  which  led  to  the  esftablishmcot 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  in  1.S25,  which  in  its  turn  gave  way  to 
an  extension  of  the  studies  and  a  prolonged  attendance  of  the  giris 
in  all  the  Grammar  Schools  in  1829.     The  discussion  anid.j^nal  re- 
cognition of  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for  the  art  of  teach- 
ing in  connection  with  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  females 
as  teachers  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  dty,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for  girls,  in  1852,  which, 
in  a  few  vears,  became  also  a  liijjh  School  for  the  same  class  of 
pupils,  and  thus  the  System  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  rises  from 
the  broad  basis  of  Primary  Schools,  through  its  natural  expansion 
of  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools  into  the  Latin,  En<xlish,  and 
Girls'  High  Schools,  and  a  Normal  Course  in  the  latter  for  at  loast 
the  larjjtr>t  number  of  teachers — the  female  teachers  of  the  citv. 
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In  the  School-house  on  BsDroRO  SntSBT,  erected  in  1S43-4,  fi>r  Ihe  LMm 

■od  English  High  SchooU,  Ihe  former  U  acconmodB^ed  iu  tlie  Ball  11,  vA 
Clnsa-roomg,  C,  C.  C,  C,  on  th«  left  Bid«,  and  Uie  latter  in  tbe  U«U  ind  C1b» 
Q  tlio  other  ude. 
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XL  UA8RR8HIP  OF  FRAKCIS  QARDMER.      1852 — 1862. 

Francis  Oardnkr  entered  on  the  Mastership  of  the  Latin  School 
Q  1852,  having  fitted  for  Harvard  College  under  the  instruction  of 
kfaster  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  and  been  employed  as  an  assistant  in  tho 
ame  solvMl  mfder  M Mters  t)^  K.  ^lav^- and  fi.  S.'^Dixwcll. 
Jnder  fb  former  Master  has ; the  nunjber  of  pupils  been  s^  large, 
he  course  of  instruction  raoraf  thorouglj^  and  the  annual  contributiom 
o  the  colleges  so  high.  The  following  account  of  the  schijtol  haa 
>een  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gardner  at  our  Jequest : — 

"As  tlm  Latin  Ss:Uq,qI  iis.,qi;fijatfliitd  to  ||teai;a^9ii|^|)gM»^ibc.a  ^llcgiato 
areer,  it^  course  of  studies  is  in  a  great  mcMiro  prescribed  by  tlio  coir^s^'and 
t  simply  remains  for  the  govornnicnt  of  the  .school  to  accomplish  thfi  desired 
bject,  wi^h  tho  greatest  benefit  toe  tlie  pupil.  In  the  following  sketcliiiwe  pro- 
ose  to  give  some  account  of  th^  nviy^ing  legulations  of  the  school  and  the 

sasons  f9r  their  adoption.  ;|. 

':  ';■ 

I.     QUAHIFICATJONI  FOB  AllQillSSION,   ETC. 

Every  pnpH  nnwl  have  rwehcd  the  ago  of'tfrn  y^T%  antf  ph>s  a  Bcillsfactorj 
xamination  in  reading,  spelling,  writmg,  and  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic^ 
eograplg^p.^ad graBMnar.  ;?  v.       -rx: 

Inasmuch  as  from  the  very  nature  of  tho  subject,  the  memory  is  4  Very  im- 
ortant  fgent  in  the  acquisition  ftf  gramma||^— the  pupil  being  ignoniit  of  the 
rhole  nomenclature — it  has  seemefiA  best  to  eipploy  those  years,  when  the  verbal 
lemory  Is  strongest,  in  the  acquisition  of  this  indispensable  knowledgoi-.  There- 
}ro,  for  iiearly  tho  whole  of  the  IfAt  fifty  yoftra,  the  age  for  admissioJi  to  this 
chool  h^  been  fixed  at  nine  or  ai-V^n  yeara,"- 

n.    UETfOD  OF  ivlmLVcnov, 

Tho  studies  of  the  school  are  divided  into  ivfp  departments,  the  ClassifL  indud- 
ag  Latii^  Greek,  Mythology,  Anotent  Geograjihy  and  History ;  and  ihili^fodern, 
nduding' Mathematics,  French,  Mfdom  Geogttiphy,  History,  English  Grammar, 
Compositions,  Written  Translation^^  Reading,  land  Spelling.  Immcdiallly  upon 
tntering  ftie  school,  the  pupil  has  assigned  hfm  a  lesson  in  Latin  Gradfinar,  for 
»ne  of  hia^-tpw  leaaonv  fbr  eash  dafv^ihe  oUmt  being^i&tlie JMtem  Deipartment. 
Ifl  it  is  assumed  tliat  his  knowledge  is  very  limited,  he  is  called  upon  to  com- 
ait  to  meosory  a  very  short  lesson,  great  care  being  taken  tfialt  he  AaSi  under- 
hand, no^  only  the  general  meaning  of  each  .sentence,  but  the  partiflolar  sig- 
lificationif  each  word.  When  he  has  committed  this  portion  to  meniihry,  test 
luestions  pf  all  kinds  are  put,  in  onJer  to  ascertain  if  he  understands  fiJly  what 
le  can  repeat  The  reason  why  fhe  vrords  qf  the  book  are  required  ire  two- 
old,  because  they  express  the  ideto  to  be  coivoyed  better  than  the  pupil  caa 
pve  theiAin  his  own  language,  a^^ecauip^t  is  the  shortest  and  oaal^st  way 
>f  acquiring  tho  desired  knowledg^lj  the  trt^Ajuestioning  making  it  itiipossible 
br  the  learner  to  acquire  mere  w#d8  withodi  ideas.  When  tho  dass^has  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Syntax,  they  then'  begin  to  translate  and  parse,  quoibg  fVora 
their  grammars  all  that  is  applica^e  to  the  ^word  under  considerati6ft.  The 
rules  of  ^ntax  are  learned  as  fastiiRs  they  ocfir.  P 

The  te^  questioning  is  kept  up  Auing  the  iehole  course,  so  that  untti  everj 
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•*n<h'ance  lesjon"  the  pupil  is  responsible  for  all  that  he  has  previously  leancm-*^ 
upou  the  subject,  whether  grammar,  mathematics,  or  geography. 

III.     DISTllinUTION   or  TEXCUEKS  AND   BUBJECTfl. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  a  class  is  assigned  to  a  teacher  who  is  to  hi 
its  entire  management,  in  both  departments,  for  the  whole  year.     This  arrai 
ment  is  found  to  i)roduce  better  results  than  when  frequent  changes  are  mac^^^o, 
or  when  the  pupils  pursue  di^crent  studies  with  difl'crcnt  instructors. 

^  IV.     HOURS  OF   RECITATION'. 

There  is  no  fixed  prograniino  for  tlic  recitations,  and  the  hours  for  them,  f-     -JX- 

porieuco  having  taught  tli;it  what  may  be  an  excellent  plan  for  one  class  woi Jid 

be  a  most  injudicious  one  for  another.     The  teacher  is  constantly  employed  in 

hearing  recitations,  and  the  only  rule  imp-sed  on  him  is,  that  each  class  sIik-  -all 
recite  twice  a-day,  and  shall  receive  its  duo  share  of  his  time  and  attention.  I/J 

ill  his  judgment,  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  day  demand^  more  of  his  time  \\m^  .an 
the  other,  ho  gives  it. 

V.      FTUDY   OUT  OF   SCHOOL   HOURS. 

To  the  youngest  classes  an  out  of  school  lesson  i^  assigned  daily,  intended      to 
occupy  the  pupils  one  hour ;  to  the  highest  classes  a  two  hours'  lesson  isassignc3-<l 
The  great  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  teacher  thereby  can  profitibly  empi  or 
all  hi-^  time  in  drilling  his  classes.     Were  they  to  study  only  in  school,  lie  fro- 
quently  would   be  obliged  to  wait  for  them  to  prepare  a  lesson,  whereas  now 
each  of  the  three  classes  has  a  lesson  in  readiness  to  recite,  upon  entering 
school. 

VI.  DURATION   OF  COURSE. 

,Six  years  is  the  time  allotted  to  those  who  enter  the  school  at  ten  years  of 
age.  Very  many  however  enter  at  a  later  period,  and  finish  their  cour.sc  in  two, 
three  or  four  years.  But  experience  has  incontestably  proved  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  boy  who  begins  the  study  of  Latin  at  fiHeen  years  of  age,  to 
make  so  good  a  scholar,  at  the  time  of  entermg  college,  as  ho  would  have  been 
had  he  begun  his  Latin  at  ten,  no  matter  how  thorough  his  education  may  have 
been  between  ten  and  fifteen. 

VII.  CLOSING   EXAMINATION'. 

Tlie  only  closing  examination  is  that  made  by  the  sub-committee  of  the 
school,  in  order  to  assign  the  Franklin  Medals,  and  hero  the  committee  are 
required  "to  in.^pect  the  school  records,"  to  ascertain  the  standing  of  the  can- 
didates, as  indicated  by  them.  It  is  at  the  various  colleges  that  tlie  scholars 
undergo  their  examinations.  If  they  fail  there,  any  diploma  or  certificate  of 
scholarship,  wliicli  they  might  have  received,  would  be  but  a  mockery. 

VIII.      DISCIPLINE. 

*•  As  is  the  master,  fo  is  tlie  school."  Each  teacher  is  held  responsible  rot 
only  for  the  order,  but  for  the  proficiency  of  his  cla.«^^es.  There  can  be  no  order, 
no  proficiency  unless  the  teacher  is  really  the  master ;  unless  the  pupils  arc  un- 
der his  control.  Tliey  perhaps  may  not  know  the  fact,  but  unless  it  exists, 
there  can  bo  no  satisfactory  progress.  The  gentler  the  means  by  which  this 
control  is  secured,  the  better  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  He  is  the  best  teacher 
who  produces  tho  best  results  with  the  least  application  of  force.    But  force  U 
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aome  kind  muat  lie  in  the  teacher  or  good  rosults  can  not  bo  produced.  Some 
men  Imvo  a  kind  of  magnetic  force  to  whicli  a  hoy  yields  unconsciously,  and 
whidi  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  resist.  Others  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
mere  external  force.  These  men  rarely  become  successful  teachers,  however 
talented  or  learned  they  may  be. 

This  account  would  bo  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  the  writer's  belief 
respecting  all  preparatory  education.  It  is  not  what  a  boy  learns  at  school 
tliat  makes  the  man,  but  how  ho  learns  it.  All  tlic  knowledge  that  a  faithful 
Rtr.iUnt  acquires  before  arriving  at  manlmod  is  as  nothing,  compured  with  tiio 
intellectual  strength  ho  has  gained,  and  the  ability  he  has  of  taking  hold  of  any 
work  that  may  present  itself,  and  doing  it.  If  the  acqu'sition  of  knowledge 
were  tlic  chief  object  in  education,  very  useful  as  an  aequaintance  with  thd 
dead  languages  is — indi.«i)ensable,  iu  fact,  to  the  man  of  letters — one  might  witH 
pn)priety  doubt  the  expedieney  of  spending  so  large  a  i)ortion  of  youth  and  early 
manhood  in  tlio  study.  But  the  earnest,  laborious  student  of  language  develop^ 
a  power,  wliieh  no  otlM.*r  training  could  possil^ly  give  him,  and  in  comparii^ori 
with  which,  all  his  acquisitions  of  mere  knowledge  sink  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance." 

"We  jrivc  below  the  Rcirnljxtions  of  the  School  Cominitteo  as 
printed  in  1861,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  school. 

REGULATIONS  OP  THE   LATl.V  GRAMMAH  SCHOOL. 

Section  I.  This  school,  situated  in  Bedford  Street,  was  instituted  early  ia 
the  17fli  century. 

2.  Tlio  rudiments  of  tho  Latin  and  Greek  languages  aro  taught,  and  scholars" 
are  fitted  fcr  the  most  respt'ctable  <'ollegc3.  Ins' ruction  is  also  given  in  Mathe- 
matics. (feograi)hy,  History,  Declamation,  English  Grammar,  CompoaiLion,  and 
in  the  Fivnch  language. 

The  following  regulations,  in  addition  to  those  common  to  all  tho  schools, 
apply  to  this  scljool. 

:j.  Tho  in.^tructors  in  this  school  shall  be,  a  master,  a  sub-master,  and  as  many^ 
ushers  as  shall  allow  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  and  no  additional 
usher  shall  bo  allowed  lor  a  less  number.  1 

4.  It  sliall  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  instnictors  of  this  sdiool,  thai 
they  shall  have  been  educated  at  a  college  of  good  standing. 

6.  Ka«  h  candidate  for  admission  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  ten  years,  and 
shall  produv'e  from  the  master  of  the  school  he  last  attended,  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character.  He  sliall  bo  able  to  read  Knglish  corriictly  and  lluently, 
to  s|)oll  all  words  of  common  occurrence,  to  writo  a  rimning  hand,  understand' 
Mental  Arithmetic,  and  tlw  simple  rules  of  Written  Arithmetic,  and  be  able  td 
answer  the  nu>st  important  questions  in  (Jeography,  and  shall  have  a  suflicient 
knowledge  of  English  Grammar  to  parse  common  sentences  in  prose.  A  kuowl- 
cdg'j  of  liSitin  Grammar  shall  bo  considered  equivalent  to  thai  of  KngUah. 

G.  Bovs  shall  bo  examined  for  admission  to  this  school  onlv  once  a  vear.  viz: 
on  the  Friday  and  Siiturday  of  tho  last  week  of  the  vacation  succeeding  tho  ex- 
hibition of  tho  school  in  July. 

1.  The  regnhu"  course  of  instruction  shall  continue  six  years,  nnd  no  scholar 
sliall  enjoy  tho  privileges  of  this  school  beyond  that  term,  mdess  by  written 
leave  of  tho  Committee.  But  scholars  may  have  the  optiiHi  of  fomph^ting  their, 
course  in  fivo  years  or  less  time,  if  willing  to  make  duo  exertions,  and  .sliall  be 
advanced  according  to  scholarship. 

8.  The  ses.<ions  of  the  school  shall  begin  at  0  oVlock,  A.  M.,  and  closo  nt  3 
o'clock,  P.  M..  on  every  schoolnhiy  througlioat  the  year,  except  on  Saturday, 
when  tho  school  jiliall  close  at  I  o'clock. 
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9.  The  Rcbool  shall  bo  divided  into  classes  and  sub-divisions,  as  the  master, 
with  the  upprobatioQ  of  tiie  Couimitteo,  luuy  Ihink  advisable. 

10.  The  master  sliall  examiao  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  Ibo  other  teucliera 
in  the  school  as  often  us  he  can  cousisteutly  witli  proper  aitcutlon  to  thosii  la 
his  own  cliurge. 

11.  The  books  and  excrciaes  required  in  the  tJonrse  of  instniciion  in  tfan 
school,  arc  the  following : — 

Clatss  6.  1.  Andrews' and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.  2.  English  Grammar. 
3.  Ketidiiig  English.  4.  Spellmg.  6.  M.eutal  Arttiiinetic  G.  Mitchell's  Gco- 
gruptiicid  Questiona  7.  I)eduiuation.  8.  Pemuuu^ip.  9.  Andrews'  I^Uu 
Leswona.     10.  Andrews'  Lathi  Header. 

Class  5.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  continued.  11.  Viri  Ronuc.  12.  TTritten  Trans- 
lations. 13.  Oolburn's  Se(]uel.  14.  CornoUus  Nepus.  16.  AmokL's  Intia 
Prose  Composition. 

Class  4.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  15,  contiTJuod.  16.  Sophocles' Greek  Gram, 
mar.  17.  Sophocles'  Greek  Lessons.  18.  (^pair's  ^Tomnientarii^.  19.  Fab- 
quelle's  Frencfi  Grammar.  20.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  reading  French  willi 
a  native  iVencli  teacher. 

Clans  3.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  15,  10,  19,  20,  continw^l.  21.  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoscs.  22.  AmoUrs  Greek  Prose  Conij)Oj?iti<)n.  23.  Xcuoplon's  Ana- 
basis. 24.  Siien^'ju's  Algebra.  25.  English  Couiposition.  2G.  Le  Grand- 
pere. 

Class  2.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  16,  IG,  19,  21.  22.  23.  24,  26,  continued.  27.  Vir- 
giL     28.  Elements  of  History.     29.  TraiishttioUK  from  Eiigli.sli  into  Latin. 

aa.9s  1.  1,  7,  15,  16,  IS\  20.  21,  22.  23,  25,  27,  28,  29,  coniinued.  3d. 
Geometry.  31.  Cicero's  Orations.  32.  ('ompoi»ifion  of  Latin  Verscgi  33. 
Composition  in  French.  34.  Ancient  lliatory  and  Geography.  36.  Uomer's 
Iliad,  (three  books. ) 

The  following  books  of  reference  may  be  used  in  pursuing  the  above  studies; 

Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon,  or  Gardners  abridgment  of  the  sumeu 

Andrews'  Latin  Lexicon. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Pickering  s  Greek  Lexicon,  last  edition. 

Worcestjer's  School  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Baird's  CIafsic  Manual  Warren's  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  or  Cartet-'s 
Physical  Goograpliy  and  Atlas,  is  perimUtd  to  be  used. 

12.  No  Translations,  nor  any  Interpretation,  Keys,  or  Orders  pf  Constnictioiii 
arc  allowed  in  the  SciiooL 

13.  Tlie  instnictors  sliall  pay  particuhir  attention  to  the  peumansiiip  of  the 
pupils,  and  give  constantly  such  in-Jtmctlon  in  Spelling,  Heading,  and  Ei^rlish 
Grammar,  ns  tliey  may  deem  uecessarr  to  make  tlie  pupils  familiar  witli  then 
fundamcnUd  branches  of  a  good  education. 

The  improvements  made  witliin  even  the  present  cenlurj',  in  this — the  olde^t 
school  now  in  operation  on  the  original  plan  in  the  country — as  in  all  otlier 
grade.«^  in  mntcrial,  outfit,  and  aids  of  histniction,  as  well  to,  in  tho  range  of 
studies  and  methods  of  teaching  are  very  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Kverett 
in  an  Address  at  Faneuil  Ilall,  in  1855,  at  tho  dose  of  the  Annual  Examination 
of  tlie  Grammar  Schools : — 

"  It  waa  Mr.  Mayor,  fifty-two  years  last  April  sinco  I  iTCfniii.  at  the  age  of 
nine  vonrK.  to  attend  tho  reading  an<l  writinji:  schools  in  Kortli  Bennct  street. 
The  n'Jidincr  school  was  under  Mat^ tor  Little,  rfor  "  Young  A mt;rica "  liad  nut 
.vvt  reputiinttHi  that  title.^  and  Uie  writing  scliool  was  kept  by  Mast<^r  Tdcstoua 
Master  Little,  in  spito  of  his  naine^  was  a  giaz^t  i^  statuor-^ux  fuiet  four,p;»it  iMst 
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*And  somewhat  wedded  to  the  pnst  He  strufffirlod  earnestly  against  the  change 
;hen  taking  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  u,  and  insisted  on  our  saying  monooment 
ind  naiur.  But  I  acquired,  under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought,  in  those  days,  a 
rwy  tolerable  knowledge  of  Lindley  Murray's  abridgement  of  iilnglish  grammar, 
ind  at  the  end  of  the  year  could  parse  almost  any  sentence  in  the  American  Pre* 
Mplor.  Master  Tilostone  was  a  writing  master  of  the  old  school.  lie  set  the 
sopies  himself,  and  taught  that  beautiful  old  Boston  handwriting,  which,  if  I  do 
K>t  mistake,  has,  in  the  march  of  innovation,  (which  is  not  always  the  siime  thing 
H  improvement.)  been  changed  very  little  for  the  better.  Muster  Tilestono  was 
idvanced  in  years,  and  Iiad  found  a  qualification  for  hii  calling  as  a  writing  mixs- 
ter,  m  what  might  have  seemed,  at  first,  to  threaten  to  be  an  obstruction.  The 
ingers  of  his  right  hand  had  been  contracted  and  stiffened  in  early  life,  by  a  burn, 
rat  were  fixed  in  just  the  position  to  hold  a  pen  and  a  penknife,  and  nothing  else. 
3lb  they  were  also  considerably  indurated,  they  served  as  a  convenient  instrument 
if  discipline.  A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  blotted  page,  was  sometimes  visited 
ivitb  an  intlicUon  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle. 
W»  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity  shop  of  confiscated  bulls,  tops,  pen- 
luiives,  marbles,  and  jewsharps  •,  the  accumulation  of  forty  years.  I  desire,  how- 
Bver,  to  spL'ak  of  him  with  gratitude,  for  he  put  me  on  the  track  of  an  aoquisition 
nrhjch  has  been  extremely  useful  to  me  in  after  life — that  of  a  plain  legible  hand. 
[  remained  at  these  schools  about  sixteen  months,  and  had  the  good  fortune,  in 
1804,  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the  English  department. 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  during  which  I  attended  a  private  school  kept 
by  Mr.  Ezekiel  VV^ebster,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  on  occasion  of  his  absence,  by 
ilia  ever  memorable  brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of  law  in  Bos- 
ton, I  went  to  the  Latin  school,  then  slowly  emerging  from  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
[>reft<ion.  It  was  kept  in  School  street,  where  the  Horticultural  Hall  now  stands. 
rhoae  who  judge  of  what  the  Boston  Latin  School  ought  to  be,  from  the  spacious 
md  commodious  buikling  in  Bedford  street,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  old 
ichool  house.  It  contained  but  one  room,  heated  in  the  winter  by  an  iron  stove, 
which  sent  up  a  funnel  into  a  curious  brick  chimney,  built  down  from  the  roof,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  being  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  held  in  the  air  to  the  roof  by  bars  of  iron.  The  boys  had  to 
take  their  turns,  in  winter,  in  coming  early  to  the  school-house,  to  open  it,  to 
make  a  fire,  sometimes  of  wet  logs  and  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  other  com- 
bustibles, to  sweep  out  the  room,  and,  if  need  be,  to  shovel  a  path  through  the 
mow  to  the  street.  These  were  not  very  fascinating  duties  for  an  urchin  of  tea 
or  eleven  ;  but  we  lived  through  it,  and  were  perhaps  not  the  woree  for  having  to 
lorn  our  hands  to  these  little  offices. 

The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  higher  than  that  of 
material  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty  much  the  same  books — or  of  the 
Hune  class — in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  are  read  now ;  but  in  a  very  cursory  and 
Riperficial  manner.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  philosophy  of  the  langua- 
ges, to  the  deduction  of  words  from  their  radical  dementi,  to  the  niceties  of  conr 
■traction,  still  less  to  prosody.  I  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentameter  verse, 
till  years  afterwards  I  had  a  son  at  school  in  London,  who  occasionally  required  a 
little  aid  in  that  way.  The  subsidiary  and  illustrative  branches  were  wholly  un- 
known in  the  Latin  School  in  1805.  Such  a  thing  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of 
reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a  cUssic,  a  map,  a  blackboard,  an  engraving  of  an 
Ancient  building,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of  ancient  art,  such  as  now  adorn  the  walls 
of  our  schools,  was  as  little  known  as  the  electric  telegraph.  If  our  children,  who 
possefli  oil  these  appliances  and  aids  to  learning,  do  not  greatly  excel  their  parents, 
thev  will  be  much  to  blame. 

At  this  school  in  1 806, 1  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal, 
which,  however,  as  well  as  that  received  at  the  English  school  in  1804,  during  my 
absence  from  the  country  in  early  life,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose.  I  begged 
my  friend.  Dr.  Sturtlcff,  a  year  or  more  ago,  to  replace  them — these  precious  tro- 

C*  'es  of  my  scho(»l-boy  days — at  my  expense,  which  he  has  promised  to  do.     He 
not  yet  had  time  to  keep  his  word  ;  bnt  as,  in  addition  to  his  other  numerous 
grofennonal  and  official  occupations,  he  is  engaged  in  editing  the  records  of  the 
fassachnsetts  and  Plymouth  Colony,  in  about  twenty-five  volumes  folio,  and  i» 
bringing  out  the  work  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  volumes  a  year,  I  suppose  I  moat 
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excuse  him  for  not  attendin^sf  to  my  medals,  althongh.  like  Jalim  Cassar,  the  doc- 
tor poraesves  the  faculty  of  doing  three  or  four  things  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
with  great  precision  and  thoroughness. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  ei'hools  of  Boston  have  improved  within  6fty  years,  beyond 
what  any  one  will  readily  conceive,  who  has  not,  in  his  own  person,  made  the 
examination.  I  have  made  it  myself  only  with  reference  to  the  Latin  school,  birt 
I  have  no  n>ason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  Uie  others.  The  sappofrt  of 
the  seho<>)j)  is  justly  regarded  as  the  first  care  of  the  city  govearnment ;  and  the 
public  expenditure  upon  them  is  greater  in  proportkio  to  the  population  than  io 
any  city  in  the  world.  I  hod  occasion,  last  week,  to  make  a  statement  on  thii 
subject,  to  a  gentleman  from  a  distant  State,  and  when  I  inlbnned  him  that  the 
richest  individual  in  T^ton  could  not,  with  all  his  money,  bay  better  sehooUng  for 
his  son,  than  the  public  schools  furnish  to  the  child  of  the  poorer  citiaen,  he  wis 
lost  in  admiration.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Boston  themselves  realize,  as  they 
ought,  what  a  privilege  they  possess  in  having  that  education  brought  to  their 
d(K)r8,  for  which  parents  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  are  obli^Bd  to  send 
their  children  a  himdred  or  a  thousand  miles  from  home  ;  for  we  may  well  repeit 
the  in<{uiry  of  Cicero,  "  Ubi  enim  ant  jucundius  morarentor  quam  in  patria,  aat 
pudicititts  continerentur  quam  sub  oculis  parentam,  aot  minore  aumptB  qaan 
domi  ?" 

In  a  word,  sir,  when  the  Public  Dbrary  shall  be  completed,  (and  thanks  to  the 
libi^rality  of  the  city  government  it  is  making  the  most  satrsfkotory  progress,)  whieh 
I  have  always  regarded  as  the  necessary  supplement  to  oar  schools,  I  do  really 
think  that  Boston  will  possess  an  educational  system  superior  to  any  other  ni  tbs 
world. 

Jjet  me,  sir,  be^re  I  sit  down,  congratulate  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  ancoeB, 
who,  as  me<]al  seholam  are  privil^^  to  be  here.  The  reward  they  hare  oov 
received  for  their  early  efTorts  is  designed  as  an  incentive  to  future  exertion ;  with- 
out which  the  Franklin  medal  will  be  rather  a  disgrace  than  a  credit  to  then. 
But  let  them  also  bear  their  honors  with  meekness.  Of  their  schoolmates  of 
both  sexes  who  have  failed  to  obtain  these  coveted  distinctions,  some,  less  endowed 
with  natural  talent,  have  probably  made  exertions'  equally  if  not  more  meritori- 
ous; some  have  failed  through  ill  health.  Some,  wliom  you  now  leave  a  good 
way  behind,  will  come  straining  after  you  and  perhaps  surpass  yon  in  the  great 
race  of  life.  Let  your  present  superior  good  fortune,  my  young  friends,  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  inspire  you  with  considerateness  and  kind  feeling  toward  yoor 
schoolmates.  Let  not  the  dark  passions,  and  base,  sel6sh,  and  party  feelings  which 
lead  grown  men  to  hate  and  vilify,  and  seek  to  injure  each  other,  find  entraoee 
into  your  young  and  innocent  bosoms.  Let  these  early  honors  lead  you  to  a  more 
strict  obaervance  of  the  eleventh  commandment,  toward  those  whom  you  have  d»- 
tanoed  in  these  schoc^  day  riyalries,  or  who,  f^om  any  cause,  liave  been  prevented 
from  sharing  with  you  the  enjojrmenta  of  this  day ;  and  as  yon  may  not  all  know 
exactly  what  the  eleventh  commandment  is,  I  will  end  a  poor  speech  by  telling 
you  a  good  story : 

The  celebrated  Archbishop  Usher  was,  in  his  younger  days,  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  a  place  where  his  person  and  character  were  alike  unknown. 
Stripped  of  everything,  he  wandered  to  the  house  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church, 
in  search  of  shelter  and  relief,  craving  assistance  as  a  brother  clergyman.  The 
dignitary,  struck  with  his  squalid  appearanco  after  the  wreck,  distrusted  his  tale, 
and  doubted  his  character ;  and  said  that,  so  far  from  being  a  clergyman,  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  even  tell  how  many  commandmentB  there  were.  **  I  can  at 
once  satisfy  yon,"  said  the  Archbishop,  *'  that  I  am  not  the  ignorant  imposter  yon 
take  me  for.  Tliere  are  eleven  commandments.''  This  answer  coofirmed  the 
dignitary  in  his  suspicions,  and  he  replied  with  a  sneer,  "  Indeed,  there  are  bat 
ten  commandments  in  my  bible  ;  tell  me  the  eleventh  and  I  will  believe  you." 
**  Hero  it  is,"  said  the  Archbishop,  ^^A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another." 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  bert 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
Be  made  and  loveth  all. 

S.  T.  C6leridg% 
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NOTE. 

Extracts  from  tho  ^^  Report  cf  ike  Committee  on  (he  LaHti  School  (N.  B. 
SiiCETLEFF,  Cliairman^)  to  Vie  School  Committee^  Sept.  1861. 

The  usual  anDual  and  quarterly  exaniinationB  have  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee, all  the  pnpils  in  tho  various  rooms  liaviug  been  inspected,  both  in  refer- 
ence to  their  general  proticiency,  and  also  in  regard  to  their  relative  condition 
in  comparison  with  former  years.  The  several  rooms  have  been  frequently 
vifited,  and  there  has  been  a  general  attendance  of  the  Comniitteo  on  the  usual 
days  of  exhibition  and  on  Uio  public  Saturdays.  Thus  advantages  have  been 
had  which  have  enabled  the  Oomraitteo  to  witness  the  thorough  working  of  the 
school,  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  tho  instructors  as  to  their  efficiency  in  discipline  and  in  imparting  instruction 
in  tho  difterent  departments  in  which  they  are  required  to  teach.  The  visits 
and  examinations  have  been  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character,  and  have  sliown 
that  tho  school  retains  the  higli  position  for  which  it  has  been  so  long  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  also  in 
the  more  elementary  branches  of  a  good  English  education.  The  extraordinary 
recitations  of  exhibition  days,  and  the  decUimation  and  original  debates  of  tho 
pupils  on  the  public  Saturdays,  have  been  as  remarkable  diuriiig  the  past  year 
as  heretofore,  and  have  been  listened  to  by  large  audiences. 

Tlie  principal  part  of  the  visitation  of  the  school  in  July  was  devoted  to  the 
graduating  class,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  who  should  have  the  Franklin 
medals;  six  of  which  were  adjudged  to  individuals  who  liad  received  the  high- 
est number  of  marks  Ibr  the  year,  and  wlK»e  examination  had  also  been  tho 
tnost  satisfactory.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  olass  was  in  a  high  degree 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  and  reflected  nmch  credit  upon  the  students,  and 
upon  the  excellent  roaster  under  whoso  charge  they  had  been  during  the  year. 

The  usual  number  of  tho  class  entered  college,  having  completed  the  course 
or  instruction  at  the  school.  Fourteen  entered  Harvard  College,  having  passed 
sn  examination  which  showed  that  they  were  among  the  best  fitted  of  those 
wlio  were  presented;  one  entered  Amhei'st  College,  one  Dartmouth  College, 
one  Monmouth  College,  and  one  Tufts  College.  Thus  eighteen  young  gentle- 
men were  prepared  during  the  year  to  take  hotiorable  positions  in  college,  there- 
by carrying  out  the  cherished  wishes  of  tlie  friends  of  the  school  and  the  general 
object  of  its  establishment  upon  its  present  basis;  for,  although  many  young 
men  join  the  lower  classes  of  the  school  to  obtain  an  education  prepamtory  to 
entering  upon  a  business  life,  they,  in  most  cases,  leave  the  institution  beforo 
readiing  the  highest  class.  Tlie  following  table  will  exhibit  interesting  statistics 
relating  to  the  young  gentlemen  educated  at  tho  school  during  the  last  ten 
years,  lor  entering  college : — 
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By  an  examination  of  the  preceding  table^  and  by  a  few  simple  calcolationa, 
the  following  particulars,  being  annual  averages  of  the  last  ten  years,  are  de- 
duced, viz.: 

Annual  average  number  of  those  entering  college, 16.8 

Annual  average  number  of  these  who  were  received  from  the  public 

schools, , 7.T 

Annual  average  number  of  the  same  who  were  Teoehred  from  aihet 

schools, 9.1 

Annual  average  number  who  entered  Hanrard  College, 14.4 

Annual  average  number  who  entered  other  colleges, 2.4 

Annual  average  age  at  entering  college,  (whi^  is  probably  too  low  by 
nearly  six  month.s,  as  the  montlis  which  exceed  the  years  as 
fractional  years  have  been  omitted  in  every  case  in  the  table 
given  on  page  559,) ^ w «. ^ . .  173 

It  will,  therefbre,  be  seen  that  during  the  last  ten  years,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  boys  have  been  fitted  for  college  at  the  X/atin  School, — seventy-seven  who 
entered  the  school  from  the  public  schools,  and  ninety-one  from  private  schools. 
Of  these,  one  huDdred  and  forty-four  entered  Harvand  Oollegei  and  twenty-fear 
went  to  other  colleges.  In  this  connection  it  may  be,  well  to  look  back  a  few 
years,  and  see  what  the  school  has  heretofore  done  toward  producing  college- 
educated  men.  In  the  year  1814^  the  schpol  took  a  fresh  starts  recovering  from 
the  eflects  of  the  war  then  just  tt'rminated,  ajod  was  restored  to  its  proper  stand- 
ing under  the  excellent  administration  of  our  late  distinguished  citizen,  Benja- 
min A.  Gould,  Esq.  Mr.  Gould  was  follow-^d,  in  succession,  by  the  eminent 
scholars,  Frederic  ?.  Leverett,  Esq^  Charles  K.  Dillaway,  Esq.,  and  Epeg  S.  Dix» 
well,  Esq.,  and  these,  by  the  present  learned  head  of  the  school,  Francis  Gard- 
ner, Esq.  The  whole  number  of  young  men  prepared  for  college  by  each  of  tJie 
above-named  goaticmcn,  together  witli  the  years  o(  service  of  each  master  to 
the  school,  and  his  average  annual  contribution  to  the  colleges,  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  in  the  following  table : — 


Mabtkr. 


Gould, 

Levcrett, 

Dillaway, 

Dixwell, ^ 

Gardner, 

I       I  .  ■ .  ■  ■      II    I, 

Aggregate, 


Nnmber 

Toul 

of  Year*. 

No.  Fitted. 

13 

158 

3 

32 

5 

39 

15 

181 

10 

168 

46. 

578 

Annual  araraira 
Number  Fitted. 

12.15 

10.66 

7.80i 

12.07 

16.80 

♦ 

12.56 


Do  not  these  fipn^rcs  show  how  eminently  useful  the  Latin  school  hee  been  in 
its  liighest  vocation — tlie  pro<luction  of  classical  scholars?  During  the  last 
forty-six  years  nearly  six  hundred  yonog  men  hove  received  their  first  instniet 
tious  in  classical  learning  within  the  walls  of  this  school,  and  with  such 
thoroughness  that  they  have  been  admitted  to  honorable  standing  in  the  several 
univefKities  and  colleges  of  Noav  England ;  and,  undoubtedly,  many  more  who 
have  not  proceeded  immediately  from  the  school  to  college  have  been  indebted 
to  the  school  for  a  large  part  of  their  preparation  for  college.  Many  of  these 
young  men  are  numbered  among  the  first  scholars  of  the  country;  iind,.ittde«d,' 
we  liavo  the  highest  authority  for  stating  tliat  the  Boston  Latin  Sdiool  has  « 
most  important  influence  In  sustaining  tlje  high  standard  of  excellence  demanded 
by  most  of  the  coUegt-s  in  New  England  in  the  examination  of  applicants  fer 
entrance,  arising  chiefly  from  the  eminent  standing  of  the  Latin-school  bpya 
after  their  joining  classes  at  college.  No  school,  we  believe,  is  more  thorough 
in  imparting  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  its  pupile  tban  is  oon, 
an  advantage  which  its  scholars  always  prize  jKud  acknowledge.  ,  > 
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The  methods  by  which  any  object  may  be  most  successfully  at- 
tained are  best  appreciated  in  view  of  the  advantages  to  bo  derived 
from  the  object  itself.  Hence,  in  discussing  methods  of  Classical 
Study,  it  will  not  be  amiAs  briefly  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  pursuit. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that,  by  Classical  Study,  we 
mean  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
objections  that  have  been  urged,  and  of  all  substitutes  that  have 
been  suggested,  arc  still  found  indispensable  in  any  thorough  course 
of  liberal  instruction.  And,  without  pretending  to  consider  the 
advantages  of  this  study  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  we  will 
first  advert  to  one  of  the  most  obvious,  the  power  <and  facility 
which  it  secures  to  the  English  student  in  the  understanding  and 
use  of  his  own  vernacular.  Every  page  of  our  English  contains 
words  derived  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  These,  for  the  mere 
English  student,  have  a  hidden  meaning  which  he  is  unable  to  appre- 
ciate, lie  can  partially  trace  their  etymology  in  an  English  quarto, 
and  thus  gain  an  approximate  conception  of  their  true  significance 
and  force ;  still,  every  student  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  conscious  that 
he  has  a  much  clearer  conception  of  their  full  meaning  without  the 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  dictionary.  And  when  we  consider 
how  indispensable  and  how  powerfiil  is  the  machinery  of  language^ 
this  can  be  regarded  as  no  mean  advantage. 

Again,  it  is  admitted  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  furnished 
the  best  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  noodera  langui^es  of  conti-* 
nental  Europe,  which,  from  their  close  analysis  to  the  Latin  anc( 
Greek,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  dialects.  Hence  the  student  who 
has  become  familiar  with  the  ancient  languages,  requires  compara^- 
tively  little  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  modem.  This  be4 
eomes  an  important  consideration  in  view  of  the  increasing  import- 
ance that  has  come  to  be  attached  to  a  knowledge  of  the  French^ 
German,   Italian  and  Spanish   languages,  in   consequence   of   the 

constantly  extending   intercourse   between   our  own  country  and 
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Europe,  stimulated  by  increased  facilities  for  travel,  the  demarm^ft 
of  a  constantly  expanding  commerce,  and  an  almost  unintemipfc^d 
tiile  of  immigration. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact,  that  classical  knowledge  |^^D8- 
sesscs  an  intrinsic  value  of  its  own,  independent  of  any  collates?  yaj 
aid  it  may  afford  in  various  directions.     It  is  an  enviable  attainm  ^sut 
to  be  familiar  with  the  instruments  of  thought  employed  by  thcjse 
gifted  minds  whosA  writings,  coming  down  to  us  from  a  rcimote 
antiquity,  still  remain  models  of  unrivaled  power  and  beauty.    Ft  is 
a  rare  privilege  to  be  able  to  explore  the  treasures  of  history  whicA 
these  writings  contain,  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  keen  philosopiiy 
which  they  exhibit,  and  to  revel  among  the  grand  and  sublime  con- 
ceptions of  the  old  masters  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  which  no 
translation  into  modern  phraseology  can  reproduce.     But,  leaving 
such  considerations  as  these,  we  will  pass  to  a  topic  which  lies  more 
•  directly  within  the  scope  of  our  main  subject,  viz.,  Tlie  Value  of 
Classical  Study  as  a  Means  of  Intellectual  Development  and  Dis- 
cipline. 

Whether  intellectual  development  is  the  most  valuable  result  of 
classical  study,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  decide.  Obvionsly  it  is 
so  important  that  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  student's  course.  In  this  respect  it  is  emi- 
nently practical,  if  that  is  to  be  accounted  practical  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  efficient  action.  Mind,  we  know,  is  the  only  ulti- 
mate motive  power  in  the  universe.  Mind  alone  creates.  Matter 
can  not  originate  the  slightest  change,  even  in  itself.  Inertia  is  its 
unfailing  attribute.  As  the  infinite  mind  is  the  source  and  centre  of 
infinite  power,  so,  in  finite  beings,  the  same  principle  is  the  source 
of  whatever  power  such  beings  may  possess.  Hence  that  coune  of 
discipline  which  most  successfully  develops  and  exercises  the  largest 
number  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is  that  which  possesses  the 
highest  practical  value.  A  claim  to  this  value,  we  believe,  may  be 
safely  asserted  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek. 

In  making  this  assertion  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  the  import- 
ance of  other  branches  of  study.  In  many  instances  these  are, 
undoubtedly,  more  indispensable  than  the  classics;  much  in  the  same 
sense  that  food  and  shelter  are  more  indispensable  to  mere  subsist- 
ence, than  any  present  degree  of  mental  culture,  or  any  present 
amount  of  rriaterial  wealth.  And  yet  we  do  not  regard  the  supply- 
ing of  our  physical  necessities  as,  by  any  means,  the  most  import- 
ant object  of  existence.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  furnishing  the 
foundation  for  a  structure  trauscendently  more  valuable  than  any 
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material  fabric.  Food  and  raiment,  and  just  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  procure  them,  may  be  indispensable  to  our  animal  ex- 
istence ;  but  when  these  are  once  in  our  possession,  objects  of 
vastly  higher  importance  immediately  present  themselves  for  our 
attainment  These  require  reason  and  reflection.  They  make  de- 
mands upon  the  memory  and  the  judgment.  They  summon  to  their 
service  the  power  to  discriminate,  to  compare  and  to  classify ;  and 
such  power  is,  every  where,  practical  power.  Jt  is  as  valuable  in  the 
counting  room,  the  work-shop,  or  on  the  farm,  as  it  is  in  the  pulpit 
or  at  the  bar.  The  power  to  think  readily  and  clearly,  and  to  ex- 
press thought  with  force  and  precision,  is  the  most  valuable  that 
man  can  possess ;  and  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  discipline  of 
no  branch  of  study  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  develop  this  power  as 
that  of  the  classics.  The  habits  of  .thought  and  reasoning  devel- 
oped by  the  study  of  the  languages,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
requirements  and  exigences  of  ordinary  business  life.  It  is  a  very 
common  opinion  that  the  study  of  the  mathematics  is  specially 
adapted  to  secure  this  development.  From  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects, however,  it  must  appear  that,  for  this  very  purpose,  the  results 
of  mathematical  study  are  Inferior  to  those  derived  from  the  clasiiiics. 
The  results  of  mathematical  reasoning  are  all  matters  of  precise 
demonstration.  Absolute  certainty  is  attainable  at  each  successive 
step.  This  is  far  from  being  the  fact  in  regard  to  multitudes  of 
subjects  upon  which  men  are  called  to  reason  and  decide  in  the 
occurrences  and  business  of  daily  life.  In  these,  men  are  often 
obliged  to  employ  processes  very  much  akin  to  those  of  the  school- 
boy in  his  endeavors  to  translate  a  difficult  passage  from  Latin  into 
English.  He  labors  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty  and  doubt ;  he  is 
obliged  to  make  successive  trials,  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
knotted  thought  at  various  points,  to  try  various  hypotheses,  to  ob- 
serve peculiarities  of  structure  and  dependence  in  words  and  clauses, 
to  exercise  ingenuity  and  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  English 
equivalents  for  the  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  original,  and  can  come 
to  a  full  and  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  thought  only  by  compar- 
ing the  results  of  several  intermediate  efforts.  All  this  has  a  much 
closer  resemblance  to  the  processes  required  in  the  practical  concerns 
of  life,  than  the  methods  of  reasoning  and  thought  required  in  the 
solution  of  problems  in  algebra  and  geometry.  It  yet  remains  to 
be  shown  that  the  results  of  classical  study,  in  preparing  the  mind 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  common  life,  are  not  fully  equal 
to  those  derived  from  any  other  branch  that  carries  the  student  be- 
yond the  mere  rudiments  of  learning. 
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If  the  advantages  of  classical  study  are  such  as  we  have  indica- 
ted, the  importance  of  adopting  the  best  practical  methods  for  its 
prosecution  is  obvious.  There  is  no  study  in  which  success  is  more 
emphatically  dependent  upon  the  mode  of  its  pursuit,  than  that 
of  the  classics.  Pursued  in  a  loose  and  superficial  manner  tbcy 
utterly  fail  of  their  legitimate  purpose.  True  success  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  insisting  upon  accuracy  at  every  step.  Grammatical 
forms  can  not  be  niade  too  familiar ;  the  etymology  of  words  can 
not  be  too  thoroughly  studied,  and  the  rules  of  syntax  can  be  nei- 
ther too  perfectly  understood  nor  too  rigidly  applied.  No  word 
that  has  found  its  way  into  the  English  should  be  permitted  to 
escape  attention,  nor  should  the  changes  of  form  and  signification 
that  have  attended  its  transfer  be  overlooked.  The  appropiiate  En- 
glish equivalents  for  the  idiomatic  forms  of  the  original  roust  be  care- 
fully studied  before  the  thought  can  be  clearly  apprehended  and 
handsomely  transferred  from  the  one  language  into  the  other.  Any 
mode  of  study  that  aims  at  less  than  this  must,  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent,  prove  a  failure.  It  will  fail  of  securing  the  most  yaloable 
discipline,  it  will  lead  the  mind  of  the  student  into  loose  and  unphi- 
losophical  habits  of  thought,  will  leave  him  with  imperfect  and 
distorted  conceptions  of  truth,  will  fail  to  awaken  in  him  a  relish 
for  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning,  and  will  leave  him  without 
taste  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  their  sentiments,  and  without  judg- 
ment to  estimate  their  scope  and  power.  The  neglect  of  carefiil 
and  accurate  habits  of  study  has  ever  been  a  prolific  source  of  fisdl- 
ure  in  the  pursuit  of  classical  learning. 

Among  the  important  points  just  indicated,  one  of  the  most 
essential,  and  too  often  one  of  the  most  neglected,  is  the  proper 
study  of  idiomatic  forms.  No  terms  can  be  found  too  emphatic 
for  the  proper  condemnation  of  what  has  been  called  a  literal,  or 
more  appropriately  a  "  verbal "  style  of  translation.  What  is  often 
styled  a  "  literal  translation,*'  may  be  almost  the  worst  that  is  possi- 
ble. Giving  noun  for  noun  and  verb  for  verb,  inood  for  mood  and 
iense  for  tense,  will  often  wretchedly  fail  of  presenting  either  an 
elegant  or  a  correct  expression  of  the  idea  of  the  original  It  may 
even  express  something  entirely  dificrent.  Besides  this  it  tends  to 
induce  a  loose  and  clumsy  style  of  expression,  and  to  tolerate  forms 
which  violate  all  correct  rules  of  English  construction.  That  only 
is  a  correct  translation  which  renders  the  precise  thought  of  the 
original  into  clear  and  elegant  English.  This  result  can  not  be 
secured  by  the  verbal  method.  We  fail  to  obtain  a  clear  and  satis- 
factory comprehension  of  any  thought  until  it  is  expressed  in  the  best 
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brm  of  language  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  this  can  be  secured 
)nlj  by  rendering  idiom  for  idiom.  From  a  disregard  of  this  fact, 
what  is  allowed  to  pass  as  a  translation  is  frequently  mere  jargon. 
[Jood  Latin  and  Greek  are  spoiled  by  being  rendered  into  execrable 
English. 

We  can  best  illustrate  our  views  on  this  subject  by  presenting  a 
few  examples.  And  as  mistakes  generally  prove  the  more  disastrous 
the  nearer  they  lie  to  the  connneiiceinent  of  an  enterprise,  we  will 
make  our  selection  from  such  as  are  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  the 
pupil  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  course.  For  instance  let  us  take 
the  following :  "  Interfecto  Ciesare,  bella  civilia  reparata  sunt. 
rhe  pupil  renders,  "  Caesar  being  killed,  civil  wars  were  renewed.'* 
ITiis  is  verbally  correct,  and  would  be  received  by  many  teachers 
without  questioning  or  hesitation,  and  yet  it  entirely  fails  to  expres9 
the  true  meaning.  The  most  important  part  of  the  assertion,  the 
relations  of  time  and  cause,  fails  of  the  slightest  recognition.  En- 
glish words  are  substituted  for  the  Latin,  but  the  Latin  idiom  is 
retained.  Under  careless  and  incompetent  teachers,  similar  errors 
win  constantly  occur.  "  Fhiito  bello"  will  become  "  The  war  beini 
ended,"  instead  of**After  the  close  of  the  war;"  "  Tarquinio  reg- 
aante,"  "Tarquin  reigning,"  instead  of  "In  the  reign  of  Tarquin;'? 
"Cajsar,  victis  hostibus,"  "Ciesar,  his  enemies  being  conquered, 
instead  of  "  Ca?sar  having  conquered  his  enemies,"  and  so  in  count- 
less other  instances  of  this  form  of  construction. 

Similar  errors  in  the  translation  of  other  cases  of  Latin  participles 
are  constantly  allowed  to  pass  without  correction.  The  pupil  ren- 
ders "  Post  reges  exactos,"  "After  the  kings  having  been  banished," 
instead  of  "After  the  banishment  of  the  kings  ; "  "  Ei  benigne  re- 
cepto  filiam  dedit,"  "  Gave  his  daughter  to  him  being  kindly  rcr 
ceived,"  instead  of  "  Received  him  kindly  and  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter ; "  "  Porsena  ei  auxilium  ferente,"  "  Porsena  bearing  him  aid, 
instead  of  "  By  the  aid  of  Porsena ; "  "  Promittens  so  Pyrrhuiii 
occisurum,"  "Promising  himself  to  be  about  to  kill  Pyrrhus,"  foif 
"Promising  that  he  would  kill  Pyrrhus,"  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

Equally  inadequate  renderinjgs  of  the  Latin  infinitive  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  "  Dicebat  se  Jove  majorem  esse'|  becomes  "  Said 
liiinself  to  be  greater  than  Jupiter."  "Ait  treccntos  alios  juvenes 
conjurasse,"  "  Said  three  hundred  other  youth  to  have  conspired." 
"ftespondit  se  vidisse,"  "Said  himself  to  have  seen,"  so  that  we 
almost  invariably  have  the  Latin  idiom  retained  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  corresponding  English.  .  »         .  t 

By  a  similar  inaccuracy,  the  Latin  subjunctive  oiten  fails  to  re- 
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ceive  its  proper  English  equivalent.  Take  for  example  "Decemviri 
creati  sunt  qui  civitati  lege»  ^cnberent."  In  hi^  attempt  to  make  a 
literal  transfer  of  the  mood  of  "  acriberenty*'  the  pupil  will  be  likely 
to  render  the  sentence  by  "Deqemvirs  were  created  who  might 
write  laws  for  the  state,"  whioh  entirely  fisiila  to  recoguise  thc^  idea 
that  the  decemFire  were  chosen  fyi  the  purpose  of  preparing  l^ws  for 
the  state,  which  is  the  special  idea  that  the  construction  of  the  scor 
tence  is  intended  to  couTcy,    So  "  Videtur,  qui  imperet,  dign 


esse"  will  be  very  likely  to  fcil  of  being  rendered  so  as  to  expres 
the  true  idea,  "  He  sepms  worthy  to  rule." 

And  thus,  by  what  we  are  glad  to  regard  as  the  old  method  q^ 
verbal  consiructionj  numerous  forms  both  of  the  Latin  and  the  Gree 
lail  to  receive  their  appropriate  English  expression.     This  is  th^ 
inevitable  result  of  endeavoring  to  render  "word  for  word."    By 
this  method,  "Fuero  est. liber"  means  "A  book  is  to  the  boy,"  no^ 
"The  boy  has  a  book."     There  is  no  word  in  the  sentence,  whose 
verbal  equivalent  is  "Aaf."     So  in  Greek,  "Koftvsi  tt^m  xfijpatXiv,*' 
must  be,  "  He  is  in  pain  as  to  his  head."    The  definitions  of  the 
lexicon  will  not  warrant  the  translation  "  He  has  the  headache/' 
But  we  need  say  no  more  to  indicate  thq  inadequacy  of  mere  verbal 
construction,  and  to  suggest  the  importance  of  a  careful  study  of 
idioms  in  the  transfer  of  thought  from  one  language  into  another. 

The  remedy  for  the  defects  which  we  hove  endeavored  to  ex))ibit 
is  obvious.     It  requires  the  abandonment  of  the  old  method,  so 
prodigal  of  time  and  patience,  bj  which  the  mind  of  the  pupil. is 
burdened,  at  the  outset,  with  an  inpongraous  masa  of  grammatical 
forms  a(id  rules  of  syntax,  whose  significance  and  application  he 
can  not  understand,  and  which,  hebcompelL^  to  Jeam,  slowly  apd 
imperfectly,  in  prosecuting  th^  wor^  of  verbal  construction.    A 
few  teachers  of  rare  skill,  especii^Uy  in  tlie  case  of  pupils  who  have 
already  acquired  considerable  intellectual  culture,  may  sucjqeedy.as 
they  have  heretofore  succeeded,  in  making  excellent  LatJQ  and  Giieek 
scholars  while  empk)ying  mainly  this  system.    Their  success^  how- 
ever, must  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  over  the  embarrassments  of  a 
tedious  aud  unphUosophical  method  rather  than  a  result  of.  the 
method  itself.     The  superior  skill  of  the  teacher,  and  the  increased 
.intelligence  of  the  pupil,  secure  a  result  of  which  inferior  qualifica- 
tions must  nocessarily  fail. .  The  true  method  se^ms  to  us  to  be  that 
which- begins  with  the  expression  of  a  simple  thought  in  its  simplest 
form.     The  mind  of  tlie  pupil  needs  be  burdened  with  no  forma  or 
rules  that  are  not  involved  in  the  proposition  under  consideration. 
These  he  will  readily  remember,  because  he  understands  their  sig- 
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nificance  and  application.  He  needs  at  first,  only  to  master  a  few 
simple  elements  to  enable  him  to  work  intelligently ;  and  then  by 
Rdding  gradually  to  their  number,  and  always  having  at  hand  exer- 
cises suited  to  illustrate  each  new  increment,  and  to  exhibit  the 
changes  of  form  and  structure  which  give  expression  to  the  succes- 
sive modifications  of  the  leading  thought,  his  course  will  be  pleasant, 
rapid  and  successful.  He  will  need  constant  practice  in  translating 
from  English  into  Latin  or  Greek,  as  well  as  from  these  into  English. 
In  this  way  he  will  become  familiar  with  the  corresponding  idioms  . 
of  the  two  languages.  He  should  master  general  principles  and 
rules,  before  his  mind  is  burdened  with  a  long  ciitAlogne  of  excep- 
tions. Exceptions  arc  viewed  successfully  only  in  the  light  of  gen- 
eral rules.  The  pupil  can  best  master  but  one  thing  at  a  time.  He 
needs  to  sec  things  separately  before  his  attention  is  called  to  their 
combinations.  His  progress  should  be  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, and  from  what  has  already  become  easy  to  what  is  more  diflS- 
cult.  In  this  way  the  irksomeness  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  may  be  almost  entirely  obviated.  The  pupil  constantly 
acquires  skill  in  the  use  of  his  own  vernacular  while  he  is  gaining 
a  comprehension  of  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  original.  He 
learns  to  exercise  a  philosophical  and  discriniinating  taste,  and  is 
enabled  to  drink  with  ever-increasing  relish  from  the  fountains  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  lore. 

Among  the  various  elementary  Latin  and  Greek  text-books  which 
have  hitherto  appeared,  we  are  acquainted  with  none  so  well  adapted 
to  their  legitimate  purpose  as  those  of  Prof.  Uarkness,  of  Brown 
University.  These  consist  of  a  First  and  a  Second  Latin  Book  and  a 
First  Greek  Booky  published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton  A  Co.,  ctf 
New  York.  The  Latin  books  have  been  several  years  before  tlie 
public,  and  have  well  sustained  the  best  of  all  practical  tests,  that 
of  actual  use.  The  First  Greek  Book  was  first  published  during  the 
iautumn  of  1860.  The  author  informs  ns  that  the  First  Latin  Book 
was  prepared  mainly  from  Arnold's  First  and  Second  Latin  Book, 
which  had  been  some  five  years  befot^  the  American  public,  and 
had  been  received  with  great  favor.  In  its  general  plan  the  original 
w'ork  was  greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  elementary  Latin  books 
that  had  preceded  it;  but,  notwithstanding  its  general  excellence, 
the  test  of  the  class-rooui  revealed  several  important  defects.  It 
was  of  a  character  too  fhigmentary  and  disconnected  to  answer, 
perfectly,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  often  perplexing 
the  pupil  by  calling  his  attention  to  matters  of  remote  dct^iil  before 
leading  him  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  general  principles.     Its 
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defective  syBtem  failed  to  present  any  well-coiiBtniet«d  onUme  of 
the  subject,  and  illustratioDS  of  the  exceptional  were  frequently 
given  when  attention  was  specially  due  to  the  illustration  of  generaJ. 
rales.     These  defects  were  so  far  obviated  by  the  nameroas  nddit-* 
tions  and  changes  of  Pro£  fiarkneas  as  to  leave  bnt  slight  grooml 
for  objection.     The  clear,  progressive,  and  systematic  course  tfarongh 
which  the  work  now  leads  the  pupil,  justly  entitles  it  to  the  earnest 
commendation  and  extensive  use  which  it  has  received.     Begimiisg 
with  a  few  elementary  instructions,  it  immediately  draws  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  pupil  to  the  simplest  form  of  the  Latin  sentence,  and 
teaches  him,  at  once,  to  employ  the  language  in  the  expression  of 
thought.     From  propositions  of  the  simplest  form  he  is  carried  for- 
ward by  gradations  so  easy  and  so  natural  tliat  the  irksomeness  of 
the  old  methods  is  eflectually  obviated.    His  mind  is  not  confused 
by  prosentiug  to  it  more  at  once  than  he^can  understand  and  apply. 
Whenever  a  new  grammatical  form  is  introduced  it  is  immodiatdy 
illustrated  by  employing  it  to  express  some  modification  of  thought 
The  elements  of  the  language  are  presented  in  their  natural  order, 
and  the  use  of  each  is  made  clear,  by  appropriate  exercises,  bcfors 
another  is  presented.     The  pupil  is  taught  the  use  of  the  tennina* 
tions  in  each  paradigm  for  the  expression  of  the  required  meaning 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  called  upon  to  learn  them,  and  ho  is 
thus  prepared  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  accompanying  nilea 
of  syntax.     By  the  introduction  into  the  exercises  of  no  prioc^Ie 
that  has  not  been  previously  explained,  he  is  gradually  made  familiar 
with  all  the  regular  forms  of  inflection,  with  all  the  leading  rules 
of  construction,  with  the  formation  of  various  classes  of  words  from 
their  appropriate  roots,  with  the  use  and  dq)endence  of  the  moods 
and  tenses,  and  the  force  and  meaning  of  participles,  gemnds  and 
supines,  and  all  the  most  important  corresponding  idioms  of  the 
Latin  and  the  English.     The  principles  of  philosophical  classification 
are  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  a  uniform  purpose  is  noaintained 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  a  vehicle  of  thoughts    By 
these  means  tlie  mind  of  the  learner  is  constantly  furnished  with 
exercise  suited  to  its  healthy  development,  while  it  is  rapidly  acquir- 
ing flexibility  of  thought  and  expression. 

The  objection  most  likely  to  be  urged  against  the  plan  of  this 
book  is  the  expenditure  of  time  required  for  its  mastery.  We  do 
not  think  the  objection  well-founded.  The  book  certainly  does  not 
abound  in  superfluities.  No  unimportant  subject  is  introduced,  nor 
can  the  illustrations  often  be  regarded  as  unnecessanly  prolix. 
During  several  years  of  trial  in  the  class-roomy  we  have  sometimes 
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endeayored  to  hasten  the  progress  of  a  class  by  making  omissions, 
btrt  have  generally  found  it  necessary  sabaequently  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  to  the  omitted  portions  in  order  to  secure  a  satis- 
fitttory  progress.  The  subject  is  so  gradually  and  systematically 
expanded,  and  the  philosophical  connection  of  its  parts  so  well  pre- 
ilBrved,  that  we  hare  been  able  to  derive  little  advantage  fVom  omis- 
sus or  changes.  In  some  instances,  perhaps,  advantage  might  bo 
gassed  from  condensation ;  yet,  in  its  present  form,  we  know  of  no 
toxt-book  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the  pupil 
with  rapidity  and  precision,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  their  applicotion. 

In  the  Second  Latin  Book,  which  is  more  exclnsirely  the  product 
of  the  mind  of  its  author,  the  general  plan  is  earned  out  with  re- 
markable success.  We  regard  the  book  as  without  a  rival.  Leav- 
ing out  of  view  its  valuable  elucidations  of  the  text,  and  the  aid 
which  it  affords  the  pupil  in  pivscnting  a  clear,  elegant  and  idiomatic 
translation,  we  fancv  that  it  would  be  difficult  elsewhere  to  find  a 
series  of  exorcises  so  well  calculated  to  lead  the  pupil  to  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  understanding  of  the  Latin  sentence,  from  its  simplest 
form  through  the  various  modifications  by  which  it  assumes  a  com- 
plex and  compound  character  capable  of  expressing  any  conceivable 
•hade  of  thought  and  sentiment,  as  those  contained  in  the  woik 
before  us. 

The  First  Oreek  Book  of  Prof.  Harkness,  we  regard  as  superior, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  First  Latin.  In  its  preparation,  the  author 
•njoyed  the  advantage  derived  fr6m  his  previous  experience  in  the 
Asme  field  of  effort,  and  was  also  left  unfettered  by  the  work  of 
any  predecessor,  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  materials. 
Its  plan  is  more  brief  than  that  of  the  First  Latin  Book,  and  it 
carries  the  pupil  forward  by  more  rapid  gradations.  This  is  the 
more  admissible  upon  the  presumption  that  the  pupil  is  already 
familiar  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  Latin,  which  obviates  the 
ne<tessity  of  so  gradual  a  presentation  of  details,  and  admits  the 
compression  of  a  wider  range  of  topios  within  a  given  space.  The 
book  is  at  once  a  Grammar  and  a  Reader.  The  first  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pages  are  devoted  to  explaining  and  applying  the  grammat- 
ical forms  of  the  language ;  the  next  seventy  are  occupied  by  the 
subject  of  Syntax  proper,  embracing  a  view  of  the  structure,  forma- 
tion and  classification  of  simple,  complex  and  compound  sentences, 
together  with  their  connection  and  various  modifications;  then 
follows  something  more  than  twenty  pages  of  well-selected  extracts 
for  translation,  einbracing  fables,  legends,  anecdotes  and   myths, 
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accompanied  by  safficient  explanatorj  notes  and  vocabularies  to 
make  the  work  complete  and  independent  in  itself.  Brief  as  is  its 
compass  it  is  really  very  comprehensive.  To  one  who  has  plodded 
through  the  old  routine,  this  book  seems  to  promise  to  the  pupil  in 
Greek  a  luxury  heretofore  inaccessible. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  charged  with  undue  onthnsiasm  in  flavor  of 
the  methods  adopted  in  these  books  of  Prof.  Ilarkness.  But  if 
these  methods  are  more  philosophical  and  efficient  than  those  em- 
ployed in  former  years,  we  may  be  justly  pardoned  for  enthusiasm  in 
their  favor.  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  insignificant  importance 
what  methods  the  student  shall  follow,  while  pursuing  ao  important 
a  portion  of  his  course  of  study  as  that  embraced  in  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek.  A  bad  beginning  may  have  a  good  ending ;  still,  no  one 
will  deny  that  it  is  better  that  both  ahail  be  good.  We  admit  that 
excellent  scholars  in  the  classics  have  been  made,  and  may  still  be 
made,  by  pursuing  the  old  courses.  So  might  excellent  scholars  ii 
geometry  be  made  by  committing  to  memory  all  the  definitions, 
theorems,  problems,  corollaries  and  scholiums  embraced  in  an  entire 
treatise  upon  the  subject,  before  commencing  the  demonstration  of 
a  single  problem.  The  knowledge,  verbatim  et  literatim^  of  all  this 
would  prove  vastly  convenient  throughout  his  subsequent  course ; 
and  yet  we  fancy  few  teachers  would  be  inclined  to  recommend 
method,  and  that  quite  as  few  pupils  wonld  be  found  to  follow  i 
with  relish.  But  why  would  this  be  less  philosophical  and  jndici 
than  to  require  the  memorizing  of  tlie  whole  of  a  Latin 
before  commencing  the  work  of  translation,  or  of  employing  in 
practical  exercises  the  forms  and  principles  already  learned, !  We 
believe  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  human  under 
standing  and  tbe  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  the  increments  of 
knowledge  shall  be  made  practical,  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition, 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  snbject  of  study  will  allow,  and  t&at  by  this 
method,  be  the  subjoct  of  study  what  it  nmy,  the  most  satisfaotory 
and  successful  progress  will  be  secured. 

Metaphysicians  tell  us  that  the  judicious  culture  of  the  memory 
involves.  First,  A  clear  understanding  of  the  subject ;  Second,  A 
proper  classification  of  its  parts ;  and  Third,  Frequent  repetition. 
.Tried  by  this  standard,  the  old  system  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek 
signally  fails.  It  taxes  the  memqry  without  sufficiently  calling  to 
its  aid  the  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

We  believe  the  methods  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  advocate 
'are  calculated  to  secure  the  healthy  culture  and  development^  of 
which  the  old  method  necessarily  fiiils. 
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L    BISTORT  or  EDVOATION  UKDBR  TURKISH  DOllIVATION. 

The  protracted  contest  waged  by  the  Sultans  and  their  fierce  Turkish 
hordes  against  the  Byzantine  Empire  was^  as  is  well  known,  not  merely 
a  war  against  a  Christian  pow^;  it  was  a  war  as  well,  and  chiefly,  for 
the  extermination  of  Christian  cirilization  and  of  Christianity  itself 
The  devastating  fury  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  was  directed  against 
all  that  was  foreign  to  their  rude  natures  or  that  seemed  to  oppose  their 
prefects  of  more  extended  conquests;  hence  Grecian  enlightenment 
became  buried  under  the  ruins  of  her  overthrown  cities,  and  the  torch  of 
Grecian  learning,  whose  light,  though  it  had  long  indeed  been  dim,  had 
never  before  gone  out,  now  became  quenched  in  the  streaming  blood  of 
her  slaughtered  inhabitants.  The  fbw  scholars  who  escaped  the  sword 
w«re  forced  to  fly  to  foreign  lands  or  hide  in  the  privacy  of  the  cloister, 
to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  cruel  victors  and  the  perils  to  which  their  lives 
were  continually  exposed.  Convinced  that  the  suli^ected  Greeks  would 
submit  to  their  fate  the  more  patiently  as  they  should  become  more  illit- 
erate and  consequently  the  less  capable  of  feeling  the  shame  of  their 
servitude,  the  tyrants  made  it  the  policy  of  their  government,  by  depriv- 
iDg[  them  of  the  influences  of  liberal  education,  to  stifle  within  them  the 
most  noble  emotions  of  the  soul.  For  this  reason  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  of  an  advanced  grade  for  the  instruction  of  Gre- 
cian youtK  in  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  in  history,  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  were  even  more  strictly  forbidden  than  the  erection  of 
choTches,  for  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  permission,  at  great  cost 
Moreover,  the  people  were  held  under  so  strict  sul^ection,  and  were  so 
grievously  burdened,  that  the  care  of  warding  off  the  manifold  dangers 
that  continually  threatened  them,  and  of  providing  themselves  with  the 
hare  necessaries  of  life,  lell  no  room  for  higher  considerations.  Schools, 
therefore,  and  all  other  means  of  culture,  fell  into  entire  neglect,  and 
i^orance  became  daily  more  general  and  more  profound.  It  was  only 
alter  a  long  period,  and  especially  during  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the 
Turks  began  to  seem  less  suspicious  of  their  Christian  subjects,  believing 
that  their  authority  over  them  had  now  become  so  confirmed  by  long 
habit  as  to  be  beyond  danger.  The  condition  of  the  Christians  grew 
somewhat  more  tolerable.  As  the  limits  of  their  knowledge  were  grad- 
ually extended  by  intercourse  with  other  Christian  nations  of  Europe, 
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with  whom  they  had  now  more  frequent  dealings,  a  stronger  desire  for 
learning  was  awakened,  and  increasing  wealth  made  its  gratificatioD  (be 
moie  easy.  Accordingly  in  the  Grecian  provinces,  public  schools,  before 
so  rare,  began  to  increase  in  number,  while  there  also  sprang  up  by  de- 
grees, in  some  of  the  cities,  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  where  were  taoght 
the  ancient  language  of  the  nation,  history,  and  here  and  there  also  the 
elements  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  of  natural  philos* 
ophy.  The  most  noted  and  eflBcient  of  these  schools  were  those  upon 
the  islands  of  Patmos  and  Scio,  at  Cydonia,  Smyrna,  Zagora,  (with  a  second 
at  Mclia  on  Mi  Pelion  in  Thessaly,)  the  two  at  Yanina  in  Epirus,  one  on 
Mt  Athos,  two  in  the  Peloponnesus,  (at  Demitzana  and  Bytina,)  one  at 
Kurutschesme  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  two  in  the  Dantibian  principalities 
at  Bucharest  and  Yassy,  where  they  were  founded  and  sustained  by  the 
Fanariot  princes  for  (he  instruction  of  the  Greeks  who  gathered  thither 
from  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  where  they  rendered  great  service  in 
extending  the  Greek  language  and  refinement  among  the  higher  classes 
of  the  Moldo-Wallachians.  These  schools,  established  and  supported  for 
the  most  part  by  the  endowments  of  patriotic  citizens  or  by  voluntary 
contributions,  were  in  many  instances  presided  over  by  scholars  who 
had  received  an  excellent  training  in  Italy,  France  or  Germany,  and  who' 
for  moderate  salaries  th^  scarcely  afforded  them  the  necessaries  of  life, 
spent  their  days  in  zealously  imparting  instruction  in  their  difierent  de- 
partments; and  although  these  schools  were  in  many  respects  very 
defective,  yet  they  sufficed  to  enlighten  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  youth 
and  render  the  soul  sensitive  to  all  that  is  true,  beautiful  and  good ;  and 
here  were  gradually  fitted  those  who  were  to  arouse  and  give  new  life  to 
their  people  and  lead  them  on  to  national  freedom. 

The  common  schools  of  that  period  were  of  a  miserable  character. 
Only  in  the  cities,  market  towns  and  a  few  of  the  more  densely  populated 
districts  were  even  elementary  schools  to  be  found,  where  a  teacher,  who 
was  usually  the  priest  of  the  place,  instructed  a  few  children  in  reading 
and,  rarely,  in  writings — ^sometimes  following  the  **  individual,"  sometimes 
the  "simultaneous"  method  of  teaching.  Scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of' 
the  male  population  of  the  territory  forming  the  present  kingdom  of 
Greece,  could  read  or  write ;  while  the  female  portion  remained  so  entire- 
ly without  education  that,  except  in  the  large  cities,  one  that  was  even  but 
poorly  skilled  in  reading  and  writing  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning.  It  was  not  till  a  few  years  before  the  Greek  insurrection  that 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  common  schools  was  commenced  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Georgios  Cleobulos,  a  learned  Greek  of  Philippop- 
olis,  who  had  studied  mathematics  and  physical  science  in  Germany  and 
France.  Having  made  himself  acquainted  in  Paris  with  the  monitorial 
("  mutual  *')  system  of  instruction,  he  determined  to  transfer  it  to  Greece, 
prepared  in  his  own  language  the  necessary  books  and  wall  tablets,  and 
after  his  return  from  Paris,  gave  instruction  in  the  system  at  Bucharest 
and  ailcrwards  at  Syra  to  a  nvimber  of  Greeks^  who  immediately^  as 
teachers,  introduced  it  into  tho  common  sehoc^  of  Mveral  cHiea 
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Such  was  the  conditiao  of  public  instruction  in  Greece  while  subject 
to  the  Turkish  dominion.  Ailer  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  and  dur- 
ing the  struggle  for  liberty,  this  condition,  instead  of  improving,  contin- 
ually deteriorated — a  result  naturally  to  be  expected  to  follow  from  a 
w:ar  that  for  nine  years  devastated  all  Greece,  destroying  nearly  every  city 
•od  village,  and  reducing  the  whole  land  to  one  wide  waste.  There  had 
been,  however,  during  this  period,  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
schools  on  the  neighboring  Ionian  islands,  where  the  monitorial  system 
l|ad  been  introduced  by  Athanasius  Polites,  and  several  Hollenic  schools 
and  a  gymnasium  had  been  established  by  the  Ionian  government  In 
addition  to  these  educational  institutions,  there  had  been  established  and 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  that  zealous  friend  of  Greece,  the  late  Lord 
Guilford,  a  university  which,  though  very  imperfect,  was  still  successful 
in  effecting  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed  At  this  university  and 
these  Ionian  schools,  many  young  Greeks  were  educated,  who  on  the 
accession  to  office  of  Capo  d*Istria  as  president  in  1828,  and  afterwards 
when  Otho  ascended  the  throne  in  1833,  entered  the  public  service  and 
aa  the  faithful  officers  of  a  regular  government,  assisted  in  organizing  the 
young  kingdom  and  in  directing  its  affairs  in  accordance  with  its  new 
relations.  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  who  had  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment upon  his  election  as  president  by  the  national  convention,  endeav- 
ored, so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  permitted,  to  restore  and 
elevate  the  national  system  of  instruction.  He  erected  public  schools  in 
several  of  the  cities  and  market  towns,  or  rather  among  their  ruins,  and 
established  on  the  island  of  il^gina  a  gymnasium,  called  the  '*  Central 
School,"  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  worthy  GennadioR,  was  the 
source  of  great  benefit  to  the  many  youth  who  gathered  thither,  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge,  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  education  and  instruction  commenced 
with  the  accession  of  King  Otho.  The  relations  of  the  schools  and  of 
the  department  of  education,  in  common  with  the  other  departments  of 
government,  were  regulated  by  such  laws  as  seemed  to  be  required 
There  was,  in  truth,  much  to  be  done — many  and  great  defects  to  be  rem- 
edied, and  many  improvements  to  be  introduced— and  the  exertions  that 
have  been  made  for  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom  and  that  are  still  continued  by  the  king,  with  the  Chamber 
and  Senate,  are  truly  commendable.  A  brief  description  of  these  schools 
ifL  their  present  condition,  will  show  the  advancement  that  has  been 
effiMsted  since  the  establishment  of  the  government 

XL  PRESENT  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONDmON  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
1.     COMMON  OK  KLBXBIITART  BOBOOUi. 

The  common  schools  of  Greece  are  regelated  by  a  law  published  by 
the  Regency,  February,  1883.*  This  law  has,  however,  been  modified 
ia  many  particulars  by  more  recent  ordinances.     It  makes  school  attendr 

*  See  '*ileeorc/#,  Latet  nndOrtHndnte*  of  Modem  Greece,**  Vol.  I.,  trtiMlated  into  Oermaa 
bj  O.  L  Toa  Mauror,  former^  a  mtmbtr  of  Uie  ftecencf . 
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ance  obligatory  upon  all  children,  of  both  sezos,  between  the  ages  of 
fiye  and  twelve  years,  and  parents  or  guardians  are  required  under  pen- 
alty to  send  their  children  and  wards  regularly  to  the  common  schools, 
unless  they  can  show  that  the  same  amount  of  instruction  is  provided  in 
other  ways.  This  requirement  has  not  hitherto  indeed  been  strictjy 
enforced,  and  its  observance  is  in  (act  impossible  in  districts  where  t^ 
villages  are  far  apart  and  a  scanty  population  is  scattered  over  a  wide 
territory.  The  monitorial  system  is  pursued  in  all  the  conunon  schooU 
There  is  required  to  be  in  each  parish  ot  least  one  such  school,  to  be  si)S- 
tained  from  the  income  of  the  parish  property,  or  by  indirect  or  direct 
taxation.  When  the  resources  of  the  parish  are  evidently  not  sufficiept 
to  support  the  school,  the  government  gives  its  assistance.  Thereare, 
besides  these,  a  number  of  common  schools  that  are  sustained  by  endow* 
ments  or  the  revenues  of  certain  churches  or  convents.  The  number  pf 
children  admitted  to  a  school  is  limited  only  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
building;  the  largest  school  edijOLce  accommodates  five  hundred  pupils. 
When,  therefore,  the  number  of  children  exceeds  this  limit,  it  is  requure^ 
that  additional  schools  be  provided,  to  be  sustained  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  with,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  aid  of  t))e 
government  The  educational  department  has  adopted  the  rule,  though 
without  the  authority  of  any  law  upon  the  subject,  that  there  shall  be 
one  or  two  assistant  teachers  in  every  school  where  the  number  of  scbpl' 
ars  exceeds  the  maximum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  This  rule  has  hitherto  been  followed  in  but  very  few  schools, 
ovring  to  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  increased  expense.  The  schools 
at  the  chief  towns  only  of  all  the  provinces  and  districts,'^  are  provided 
with  assistant  teachers.  Elementary  schools  may  also  be  established.  ^7 
private  individuals  upon  their  own  account — no  doubt  existing  respoct' 
ing  their  capacity  and  moral  character — under  authority  from  the  sttte 
department,  in  which,  however,  school  instruction  can  be  given  only  by 
regularly  examined  school  candidates.  These  private  schools  are  also 
subject  to  the  oversight  of  the  different  boards  of  inspectors  and  to  the 
superintendence  of  government  Besides  these  '* regular**  common 
schools,  which  are  all  conducted  monit(»'ially,  there  still  exist  many 
**  irregular "  schools,  where  the  old  system  of  individual  instruction  is 
still  followed.  These  irregular,  or  **  hedge"  schools  are  tolerated  only  in 
Tillages  where  no  regular  school  exists  within  a  convenient  distance  and 
means  are  wanting  for  the  establishment  of  one.  They  are  sustained 
only  by  tuition  fees,  and  for  the  opening  of  them  the  consent  of  the 
department  is  necessary.  Separate  schools  for  girls  are  found  only  in 
the  cities ;  in  the  villages  the  schools  are  attended  by  children  of  both 
sexes. 

As  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  is  of  the  Greek  relig- 

*  Greece  is  divided  politically  into  ten  mimoi.  (notnarcliie^  Qirclei>,  or  provinces,)  wkich 
ftre  a^ain  sabdivided  Into  thirty  eparehiai^  (eparcbiefl,  or  districts,)  an^t  tbese  aeaio  kao^ 
drmoif  (or  parisbef.)  The  chief  magiftrates  of  Ihese  divisions  are,  in  this  article,  ■(/led,  ^^ 
rpectively,  nomarcba,  eparchs  and  burghermasters. 
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oin,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands  of  Syra,  Tino,  Nazia  and  Santorini, 
whose  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholic,  the  state  has  made  no  provision 
ibr  denominational  schools,  and  the  mixed  population  of  these  islands  send 
their  children,  without  prejudice,  to  the  same  schools.  The  Catholic 
clergy  have  established  there  a  few  schools,  supported  by  private  means, 
lor  the  education  of  children  of  that  ikith. 

The  common  schools  ot  each  parish  are  under  the  immediate  super- 
Tision  of  a  school  committee,  known  as  the  **  Local  Board  of  School  In- 
spectors," or  in  the  Greek  language,  the  *^  Ephorie,"  which  is  composed 
of  the  burghermaster  as  president,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  place,  elected 
by  the  nomarchs,  and  from  two  to  four  private  citizens  elected  by  the 
parish  council.  When  the  people  differ  in  their  faith,  a  priest  is  chosen 
from  each  sect  Upon  this  ephory, — ^whose  members  are  elected,  or  re- 
elected, annually, — rests  in  general  the  oversight,  care  and  management 
of  all  the  schools  of  the  parish,  and  especially  the  care  of  building  and 
repairing  the  school-houses  and  maintaining  them  in  good  order,  the 
providing  them  with  fhmitnrc,  apparatus,  and  other  necessary  articles, 
the  regular  visiting  of  the  schools  for  the  preservation  of  strict  disci- 
pline and  the  supervision  of  the  official  conduct  of  the  teachers,  the 
management  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  local  school  funds,  and 
lastiy  the  designation  of  such  poor  families  as  are  to  be  exempted  from 
school  rates.  The  ephory  visit  the  schools  within  their  jurisdiction, 
at  least  every  month,  and  report  to  the  proper  eparch  (district  commis- 
rioner,)  or  nomarch,  (commissioner  general,)  the  defects  observed  by 
them,  the  estimated  probable  necessities  of  the  schools,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  are  demanded,  as  well  as  respecting  their  financial  condition. 
By  the  common  school  laws  of  February,  1883,  there  were  contemplated 
in  addition,  district  and  provincial  boards  of  inspection — of  which  the 
first  was  to  be  composed  of  the  eparch  as  president,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  residing  at  the  capital  of  the  eparchy,  a  priest  elected  by  the  no- 
march, a  teacher  of  the  Hellenic  school,  and  from  two  to  four  citizens 
ehosen  by  the  district  council.  The  higher  provincial  board  consisted 
of  the  nomarch  himself  as  president,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  at  the  capital  of  the  nomarchy,  one  of  the  priests  stationed 
there,  appointed  by  the  state  educational  department,  a  professor  of  a 
gymnasium  or  university,  and  from  two  to  four  citizens  of  the  province, 
^osen  by  the  provincial  council.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  former 
to  oversee  and  control  the  schools  of  the  district-— of  the  latter,  the  schools 
of  the  whole  province.  These  two  higher  cphories  have  never,  however, 
as  yet  been  organized,  and  in  default  thereof  the  eparchs  and  nomarchs 
are  intrusted  by  the  department  with  the  superintendence  of  the  schools 
within  their  respective  districts  and  provinces,  and  are  furnished  with 
the  necessary  instructions  under  which  to  act  By  these  instructions 
the  eparchs  are  required,  every  six  months,  and  the  nomarchs  annually, 
to  make  tours  of  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  informing  themselves  re- 
specting the  condition  of  their  schools,  the  official  conduct  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  local  boards  of  inspectors,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  schdols 


Scholars  in  the  regular  pariah  schools,  boys, 30,520 

"       girls, 4,753 

"       private    ^*       boys, 4,580 

"       girls, 1,743 

"       irregular  schools,  boys  aud  girls,  about 10,000 


(i  ((  (>  ti 

U  U  t(  (( 

(( 


Total  number  of  scholars, 51,596 

As  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  is  nearly  1,050,000,  it  appears 
that  the  children  attending  the  public  schools  form  more  than  one  twen- 
tieth of  the  whole.     The  need  of  Sunday  schools,  or  schools  for  a  higher 
moral  culture,  is  now  deeply  felt,  but  none  such  have  been  as  yet 
established. 

In  the  regular  parish  schools  there  were  engaged,  in  1858,-454  male 
and  79  female  teachers ;  in  the  regular  private  schools,  42  teacherSi  male 
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generally,  of  which  they  report  in  full  to  the  ecdesiasticil  and  ediicatioD«^ 
department 

As  respects  the  professional  skill  and  capacity  of  the  teachers,  t^^^ 
schools  of  the  several  parishes  which  compose  an  eparchy,  are  plac^^"^ 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  school  at  the  capital  of  tfc^* 
eparchy,   while  the  principal  of  the  school  at  the  capital  of  the  n 
marchy  superintends  not  only  the  schools  of  that  eparchy  in  which 
capital  of  the  nomarchy  is  situated,  but  also  those  of  the  different  e] 
ies  composing  the  whole  nomarchy.     These  principals  visit  the 
under  their  charge  every  six  months,  and  report  thereon  to  the  director 
the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Athens — to  which  person  is  intrusted  the  over 
sight  of  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom.     He  holds  office  in  the 
tical  and  educational  department  as  chief  superintendent  of  schools,  ai 
has  the  entire  pianagcment  of  them  immediately  under  the  minister  hii 
self.     He  also  visits  the  schools  from  time  to  time,  that  he  may  assu^K=r  re 
himself  of  their  condition  by  personal  observation. 

Respecting  the  duties  of  the  several  boards  of  inspectors,  we  refer  w^^  to 
the  before-mentioned  law  of  Feb.  1838. 

The  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  is  confined  to  the  oversigl^ETHit 
of  religious  instruction  and  to  the  approval  of  the  religious  books  th=.  ^t 
may  be  introduced. 

In  the  year  1830  there  existed  in  the  entire  kingdom  only  seventy-o^^^ne 
common  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  6,T21  scholars,  male  and  fema^^Hfl- 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  schools  and  of  the  children  instructed  tn 

them  has  so  increased  that  the  statistics  of  the  public  schools  in  II 
according  to  the  official  report  of  the  department,  show  the  followi 
figures : — 

Regular  public  common  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 360 

"  "  »  »*  girls  alone, 62 

"        private  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 30 

"  "  "  girls  alone, 12 

Irregular  private  schools  for  both  sexes,  (aggpregate,) 300 

Total  number  of  schools, 754 
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nd  female.  To  these,  add  the  800  teachers^  male  and  female,  of  the  irreg- 
lar  schools,  and  the  total  number  of  instructors  amounts  to  875. 
The  salaries  of  individuals  connected  with  common  schools,  required 
I  the  year  1858  an  expenditure  of  410,681  draclimas,  (about  $76,250 — 
drachma  ::=  100  lepta  »  $0.17.8,)  of  which  sum  821,839  drachiuts  were 
eiived  from  the  parish  revenues,  and  the  remaining  115,802  drachmas 
YMB  the  government.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  ezpense  of  the 
sgular  and  irregular  private  schools  is  not  included  in  the  above  amount 
!hie  regular  common  schools  are  oonducted  in  accordance  with  the  **  Man- 
■J,  or  Guide-book  of  Monitorial  Instruction,**  (fiyx/n^Utov  ^  ki^yds  rHi  lUXf- 
tiUatcTiKiis  luedSav,-^  ed.  18G0,)  a  work  prepared  essentially  after  the  plan  of 
arasin,  by  J.  Kokonis,  formerly  director  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary. 

lastruction  in  the  schools  is  divided  into  two  grades,  the  low^er  moni- 
arial  (*^ mutual,")  and  the  higher  ** syndidactic,**  or  "simultaneous.** 
!be  first  includes  eight  classes,  through  which  the  scholars  pass  in  from 
ne  to  two  years,  and  the  latter,  two  (or  in  the  city  schools  three,)  an- 
ual  classes.  The  classes  are  formed  according  to  tho  degree  of  advanoe- 
lent  of  the  scholars.  The  branches  of  study  in  the  common  schooU 
re  specitied  in  the  above-mentioned  manual  All  tho  scholars  are 
iBiructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  of  modern 
rreek  grammar,  and  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Religious  instruction  is 
soally  imparted  by  tho  teacher,  but  in  rare  cases  when  the  scholars 
re  of  different  religions,  those  parents  who  differ  from  the  teacher  in  their 
kith,  being  a  minority,  have  themselves  to  provide  for  the  religious  train- 
ig  of  their  children.  Instruction  in  the  higbor  grade  of  classes  is  so  ar- 
iDged  that  the  scholars  acquire,  in  addition,  some  knowledge  of  geogra* 
hy,  biblical  and  Grecian  history,  natural  history,  and  also  of  the  gram- 
uur  of  the  ancient  Greek, — ^which  last  is  having  great  effect  in  the  im- 
lediaie  improvement  of  the  modem  language.  Short  compositions  are 
Iso  required  of  the  scholars,  as  an  exercise  in  the  correct  and  clear  eg- 
ression of  their  thoughts.  Music  and  drawing  are,  from  the  scarcity 
f  teachers,  taught  as  yet  in  but  very  few  schools.  The  gymnastic  ezer- 
ises,  also,  which  are  required  by  law  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher 
irice  a  week,  are  generally  neglected.  The  daily  school  sessions  occupy 
iree  hours  in  the  morning  and  three  fn  tho  afternoon,  and  are  both 
pened  and  closed  with  prayer.  Text  books  in  all  tho  studies,  as  well 
B  reading  books,  cither  original  or  translated,  and  in  language  pure  and 
isily  understood,  have  already  been  published.  New  and  improved 
nes  are  being  continually  prepared,  which  are  submitted  to  an  examin- 
ig  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  department,  and  if 
nnd  deserving,  are  recommended  to  the  department  for  acceptance  and 
leption.  Religious  books,  before  they  can  be  introduced  into  the 
ihools^  require  the  examination  and  approval  of  tho  proper  ecclesiastical 
itborities. 

The  teachers  are  required  to  keep  the  following  journals  and  registers, 
ler  forms  minutely  prescribed  in  the  manual : — I.  A  general  register 

r  the  scholars.    IL  A  record  of  school  delinquencies.    IIL  A  book  for 
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the  record  of  the  visits  of  tho  school  inspectors  and  of  other  persons  of 
note.     IV.  A  register  of  the  children  presenting  themselves  for  admissioni 
out  who,  through  want  of  room,  can  not  be  immediately  received.  Y.  The 
roll  of  honor.     VI.  A  record  of  reprimands  and  punishments.    VIL   ^ 
small  book  for  each  scholar,  in  which  his  conduct  is  noted  twice  a  moa^^^ 
once  by  the  teacher  and  again  by  the  parents.     VIII.  Registers  of  tfc^ 
different  classes, — and,  IX.  A  monthly  exhibit  of  the  conditton  of  *^* 
school,  not  only  as  respects  the  scholars  and  their  studies,  but  also  *^f 
school  building,  «fec  From  these  monthly  exhibits  a  tri-montlily  repor*^^ 
drawn  up,  which  is  signed  by  the  teacher  and  local  board  of  inspcctc^^ 
and  delivefcd  to  the  eparch  or  nomarch  for  remittance  to  the  depj^    ^ 
ment 

The  scholars  are  annually  subjected  to  two  general  examinations.  ,^^  ^ 
minor  one  at  the  end  of  February,  which  is  only  attended  by  the  me  '^' 
hers  of  the  local  board  of  inspectors,  and  another  at  the  end  of 
school  year  in  August,  which  is  open  to  the  public.  A  report  of 
result  of  the  examination,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  is 
made  to  the  department,  both  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  board  of  inspi 
tors.  Besides  these  general  examinations,  the  scholars  are  subject 
to  partial  examinations  from  the  local  boards  of  inspectors,  the  pi 
oipals  of  the  central  schools,  (as  district  or  provincial  inspectors,)  a 
from  the  eparch,  nomarch  and  the  director  of  the  Teachers*  Semina^^^7» 
(as  inspectors-general  of  public  schools,)  whenever  they  may  make  thM  eir 
official  visits. 

As  respects  the  final  examination  of  the  senior  classes,  it  is  held  at 
close  of  the  scholastic  year,  before  a  special  examining  committee,  wh 
members  are  usually  appointed  by  the  eparch  or  nomarch  on  nomioaU 
of  the  parish  council ;  and  with  this  committee  rests  th£  determinat 
of  what  students  are  entitled  to  certificates  of  discharge.     Besides 
Sundays  and  the  thirty-one  legally  established  holidays,  there  are  dm 
the  year  five  weeks  of  vacation.     Of  these,  one  falls  at  Easter,  but 
remaining  four  arc  distributed  differently  in  the  cities  and  country, 
that  the  scholars  of  the  town  schools  have  their  holidays  immediafl 
after  the  annual  examination,  while  in  the  country  the  vacations 
the  seasons  of  harvest  and  vintage. 

The  schools  are  furnished  with  printed  copies  of  the  school  li 
which  are  read  before  the  scholars,  and  remain  the  year  through  suspen 
from  the  walls  of  the  school  room.     These  laws,  as  well  as  the  disci] 
ary  penalties,  may  be  found  in  the  manual  already  referred  to.    Discip 
is  confined  to  the  deportment  of  the  scholars  while  present,  and  u.    ^M^^ 
the  way  to  and  from  school.     The  punishments  inflicted  are  repriroa*'  ■^^ 
loss  of  good  credits  previously  received,  standing  erect  for  some  \tirM£tb 
of  time,  kneeling,  fasting,  studying  during  hours  of  intermission,  d&^*^* 
tion  at  study  in  the  school  room  after  school  hours,  erasure  from  the   toU 
of  honor,  the  wearing  of  a  card  on  which  the  offense  is  inscribed,  enroll' 
ment  in  the  "  black-book,"  reprimand  before  the  school  with  threat  of 
expulsion,  and  finally  expulsion.     Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden. 
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hi  the  other  hand  the  scholars  are  rewarded  and  encouraged  by  credit- 
narks,  praise,  certificates  of  merit,  admission  to  the  roll  of  honor,  and 
ewards  at  the  closing  examination  of  the  year.  Among  the  teachers  a 
tistinction  must  be  made  between  those  that  have  received  the  prepara- 
ton  required  by  law,  who  are  alone  entitled  to  employment  in  the  rcgu- 
ar  schools,  and  those  of  the  old  system  who  are  only  temporarily  tolerated, 
vid.  p.  574.)  To  furnish  the  teachers  this  required  preparation,  there 
las  existed  since  the  first  year  of  the  kingdom,  a  Teachers*  Seminary  at 
Athens,  in  which  are  employed  two  professors  and  six  tutors,  and  an 
innual  appropriation  of  17,572  drachmas  is  made  by  government  for  its 
lupport  An  additional  appropriation  of  9,000  drachmas  is  made  for  the 
support  of  thirty  beneficiaries  at  the  seminary.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1858  was  135.  The  director  of  the  seminary  is  also  chief  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  The  course  of  study  occupies  two  years,  and  the  appli- 
irant  for  admission  must  have  passed  the  second  class  of  the  Hellenic 
school.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  doctrines  of  religion,  bib- 
lical and  Grecian  history,  the  language  and  grammar  of  ancient  Greece 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  taught  in  the  Hellenic  schools  and  the 
lowest  class  of  the  gymnasia,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
geometry  and  mechanics,  so  much  of  natural  history  as  is  most  essential 
in  popular  education,  pedagogy  and  didactics,  gymnastics,  the  art  of 
Ringing,  practical  gardening  and  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  trees.  To 
the  seminary  is  attached  a  model  school  where  the  students  obtain  some 
practical  experience  in  their  profession.  The  students  that  have  received 
the  due  amount  of  instruction  in  these  branches,  as  well  as  those  pre- 
senting themselves  for  examination  who  have  obtained  the  necessary  in- 
struction elsewhere,  are  examined  by  the  teachers  under  the  supervision 
3f  the  director.  Such  as  are  successful  receive  a  diploma  of  the  first, 
second  or  third  grade,  according  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  shown  by 
them,  and  their  names  are  entered  upon  a  list  of  "conditional  school 
candidates."  Under  this  diploma  they  are  permitted  to  engage  as  assist- 
ant teachers  only,  obligating  themselves  to  submit  to  a  second  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  two  years,  when  they  arc  decisively  entered  upon  the 
list  of  candidates,  of  the  first,  second  or  third  class.  Owing  to  the  scar- 
city of  teachers,  the  candidates  are  often  immediately  engaged,  but 
always  with  a  similar  obligation.  The  teachers  for  the  schools  at  the 
capitals  of  the  provinces  and  districts,  can  be  taken  only  from  the  first 
class  of  candidates, — those  for  schools  in  parishes  of  the  first  rank,  only 
from  the  first  and  second  classes, — while  the  candidates  of  the  third 
class  are  entitled  to  an  engagement  only  in  parishes  of  the  second  and 
third  grade.  For  advancement  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class,  a  new 
examination  is  necessary.  Though  from  forty  to  sixty  candidates  annu- 
ally pass  the  examination  and  receive  their  diplomas,  yet  there  is  always 
a  want  of  teachers,  inasmuch  as  the  seminary  supplies  the  Christian  pop- 
ulation of  tl^e  Turkish  provinces  also  with  teachers — as  does  the  univer- 
sity with  Greek  professors  and  tutors.     The  location  of  the  teachers  in 
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the  parish  schools  is  effected  through  the  department  on  appUcatioB  froa 
the  parish. 

For  idleness  or  negligence,  bad  conduct,  or  immorality,  the  teidMit 
are  liable  to  reprimand,   to  the  infliction  of  a  fine,  not  to  eieee^ 
iwentj  drachmas,  or  to  suspension  for  from  eight  days  to  six  mootb*! 
with  or  without  loss  of  salary.     As  the  provincial  and  district  boar^ 
of  inspection,  prescribed  by   law,  have  not  as  yet  been  esUblisb^ 
these  punishment*:,  with  the  exception  of  the  reprimand,  are  imposed  M 
the  department  itself  upon  information  given  by  the  lower  botrds     ^ 
inspection.     In  pressing  cases  only,  the  nomarch,  or  eparch,  or  eien     *^ 
local  board  of  inspection  can  suspend  a  teacher  from  the  duties  of      *^ 
office,  under  the  obligation  at  the  same  time  to  report  the  case  imm^^' 
ately  to  the  department     In  the  worst  cases,  the  department  diami-J^^^ 
from  the  service,  even  when  such  punishment  does  not  strictly  ac^'^'^ 
with  the  legal  penalty. 

The  minimum  monthly  salary  is,  for  the  teachers  at  the  provin 
capital,  100  drachmas ;  for  the  teachers  at  the  chief  towns  of  the  ^r^^ 
tricts,  90  drachmas ;  for  the  second  class  of  teachers  and  the  auuiuti^    °^ 
in  the  city  schools,  80  drachmas,  and  for  teachers  in  the  third  class,         ^ 
drachmas.    The  salaries  of  the  teachers  at  the  district  and  ^provin  -^a^al 
capitals  are  increased  ten  drachmas  every  five  years,  but  may  not  excr  ^^ 
the  maximum  of  140  drachmas.     Besides  the  salary,  the  teachers  of"^    ^ 
classes  arc  provided  with  lodging,  free  of  expense,  and  receive  from         ^* 
parish  treasury  a  monthly  apportionment  of  22  lepta  (=$0.03.8)  for 
child  of  school  age.     The  whole  amount  paid  is  apportioned  by  the 
ish  council  among  the  parents  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor  are  left         ^* 
tirely  exempt,  but  the  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  pay  from  10  tc^^  ^ 
lepta  monthly,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  direct  taxes.    For         ^ 
support  of  the  aged  and  sick  teachers,  and  for  the  widows  and  orph—    '"* 
of  those  that  have  deceased,  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  fund  es^^^^ 
lished,  fbr  which  two  hundredths  of  the  salary  and  some  small  school       "^^ 
are  set  apart 

Special  primary  schools  for  girls  have  hitherto  been  established  onb 
the  cities.     What  has  already  been  said  of  the  common  schools  is 
also  of  the  girls*  schools,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable,  though  it 
added  that  female  teachers  are  preferred,  that  instruction  is  given  in 
die-work  and  other  feminine  employments,  and  that  the  punit 
are  adapted  to  the  more  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  pupils. 

The  education  of  female  teachers  is  conducted  in  the  higher  fer^^)^ 
schools,  especially  the  one  founded  twenty  years  ago  by  the  "Associib-  "^Kn 
of  the  Friends  of  Education,"  in  Athens,  with  which  there  is  conoe^:?^ 
a  model  school  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  become  teachers.        Of 
the  management  of  these  schools  we  will  speak  farther  on.     The  exasziuh 
ations  of  the  male  and  female  teachers  are  conducted  by  the  sMm$ 
committee. 

Though  the  system  of  common  schools  in  Greece  has,  since  its  iIKl^ 
pcndence,  made  great  advancement  yet  there  still  remains  macb  to  b$ 
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desired.  Neither  the  number  of  schools  in  the  parishes,  nor  of  properly 
educated  school  candidates,  equals  the  actual  want,  and  hence  there  yet 
exist  many  hedge  schools.  Many  children  remain  entirely  without  edu- 
cation, especially  in  those  parishes  which  contain  seTeral  widely  scatter- 
ed Tillages.  Other  children  leave  the  schools  too  early,  and  the  law 
respecting  school  attendance  can  not  be  CTery-where  strictly  enforced. 
The  want  of  Sunday  and  more  advanced  schools  for  moral  instruction,  is 
more  strongly  felt  each  day,  the  education  of  the  teachers  is  also  often 
very  defective,  and  the  supervision  of  the  schools  is  still  not  conducted 
with  the  necessary  regularity  and  thoroughness. 

(7V>  6e  eontintted.) 

2.   8BC0NDART  OR  INTBRMBDIATB  BGB0OL8. 

The  intermediate  school  system  includes  the  Hellenic  schools  and  ihd 
gymnasia.  During  the  war  for  independence,  in  which  Greece  became 
daily  more  and  more  desolate  under  the  devastations  of  a  hostile  army, 
scarcely  ten  Hellenic  schools  succeeded  in  prolonging  a  miserable  exist- 
ence, of  which  the  greater  number  were  situated  upon  the  islands. 
Under  the  administration  of  president  Capo  d'lstria,  there  was  founded, 
in  the  year  1829,  on  the  island  of  iEgina,  a  kind  of  gymnasium,  called 
the  **  Central  School,**  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  most  worthy 
Cknnodios.  Hither,  over  five  hundred  young  men,  many  of  whom  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  war,  gathered  from  every  part  of  Greece, 
influenced  by  their  strong  desire  for  a  more  advanced  education.  Soon 
afterwards  several  other  Hellenic  schools  were  established — 15  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  with  about  800  pupils,  and  18  upon  the  islands  with 
about  1100,  while  upon  the  mainland,  which  was  still  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  hostile  forces,  there  were  only  two,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  100  pupils.  Besides  these  there  were  several  private  Hellenic  schools 
opened,  in  which  many  young  people  were  educated.  But  a  more  active 
development  of  the  school  system  generally,  and  especially  that  of  the 
intermediate  schools,  began  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Hellenic  schools  and  gymnasia  were  regulated  by  a 
royal  ordinance  promulgated  on  Slst  December,  1837.  Both  kinds  of 
schools  were  to  be  established  and  maintained  at  public  expense,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  were  supported  by  endowment  funds,  or  from 
the  incomes  of  neighboring  cloisters,  and  some  ^^alumnate"  or  private 
seminaries.  Tuition  was  exacted  neither  in  the  Hellenic  schools  nor  in 
the  gymnasia.  The  intermediate  schools,  if  they  receive  support  from 
the  state,  have  no  denominational  character,  even  on  the  four  islands  whose 
inhabitants  are  in  part  Roman  Catholic.  Consequently  all  Greeks  alike 
frequent  the  Hellenic  schools  and  gymnasia,  and  enjoy  the  same  instruc- . 
tion,  except  in  religion,  that  pupils  would  receive  from  teachers  of  their 
own  faith.  The  Hellenic  schools  correspond  to  what  in  Germany  are 
called  **  Latin  schools,'*  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  higher  *'  burgher 
schools,'*  inasmuch  as  their  object  is  not  only  to  prepare  for  the  gymna- 
iiam,  but  also  to  afford  to  young  men,  looking  forward  to  the  ordi- 
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nary  branches  of  business,  such  higher  intellectual  training  as  may  be 
preparatory  thereto. 

In  each  of  the  forty-eight  districts  of  the  kingdom  there  is  required  to 
to  be  at  least  one  Hellenic  school ;  in  some  districts  there  are  seTenl. 
The  fully  organized  Hellenic  schools  have  three  annual  classes  aod  three 
teachers.  But  there  are  also  in  several  places  imperfectly  organised 
schools,  whose  pupils,  after  passing  through  the  existing  classes,  complete 
the  course  at  the  higher  institutions. 

Every  fully  organized  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  principal  ("scbol- 
arch,")  who  is  also  the  teacher  of  the  senior  class.     With  him  is  associa- 
ted the  "board  of  teachers,"  which  meets  for  council  once  a  month,  or 
oftener  if  necessary, — in  which  the  decisions  of  a  majority  are  binding, 
the  right  being  reserved  to  the  principal  to  defer  their  execution  »t  his 
pleasure,  until  reference  may  be  made  to  the  department     But  all  Hel- 
lenic schools  that  are  connected  with  a  gymnasium  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  gymnasium,  (the  "  gymnasiarch.")    Where- 
ever  a  Hellenic  school  exists  there  is  appointed  an  ephory,  or  school 
committee,  consisting  of  the  eparch — or,  away  from  the  capital  of  the 
eparchy,  of  the  burghermaster — as  president,  of  an  educated  priest,  aii 
cfBcial  of  the  place,  and  two  of  the  citizens  elected  by  the  parish  coi»^* 
cil.     This  ephory  advise  respecting  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  mai^' 
tenance  and  improvement  of  the  school,  assist  the  principal  in  maintaini'^^^ 
order,  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  school,  see  that  the  teachers  perfor^^"^ 
their  duty,  and  that  the  laws  and  ordinances  in  respect  to  instructic*^  ^^ 
text-books,  vacations  and  holidays,  are  carried  into  effect,  decide  dispute  ^^ 
that  may  arise  with  the  teachers  respecting  the  order  and  subject  matt  - 


of  the  studies  as  well  as  all  difficulties  between  the  teachers  and  parent 
It  is  also  their  duty  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  school  building,  "^ 
provide  for  the  furnishing  of  the  necessary  text-books  for  the  ^^^'^'^-^fj^ 
and  the  other  means  of  instruction  whenever  informed  of  a  deficiency  o^^^^ 
any  thing  that  is  required,  to  be  present  at  the  inspection  and  examin^^^ 
tion  of  the  school,  and  to .  report  thereupon,  as  well  as  respecting  th^  ^ 
general  condition  of  the  school,  through  the  eparch  to  the  department  ^ . 
As  respects  the  official  conduct  of  the  teachers  and  the  course 


instruction  especially,  the  Hellenic  schools  of  each  province  are  under  th^^  '^ 
supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  nearest  gymnasium,  who  visits  thei^^' 
annually  and  reports  the  result  to  the  department 

The  ephory  and  the  principal  of  the  gymnasium,  as  inspector,  are 
Rpecial  organs  of  government  in  the  management  of  the  Hellenic  schools 
when  such  is  not  the  case,  the  eparch,  or  nomarch,  acts  in  that  capacit^^I^' 
superintends  and  visits  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  gives  informatir^ ^*^ 
of  their  condition  to  the  department. 

The  gymnasia  are  designed  to  furnish  youth  who  have  passed  throuj 
the  Hellenic  schools,  with  a  still  higher  education,  but  especially  to  pi 
pare  for  the  university  those  who  look  forward  to  a  learned  profession- 

The  law  requires  that  there  should  be  a  gymnasium  in  each  of  the  t^^ 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  located  at  the  capital  of  the  province— but  <xk 
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account  of  the  Binall  number  of  students  in  them,  desiring  a  more  ex- 
tended course  of  instruction,  there  are  yet  four  provinces  without  gym- 
nasia. On  the  contrary,  two  gymnasia  have  been  established  at  Athens, 
where,  besides  the  students  that  belong  to  that  province,  there  are  many 
young  Greeks  who  have  come  from  the  Turkish  provinces  for  their  edu- 
cation. Besides  these  that  have  been  described,  which  are  established 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  every  city  that  possesses  a 
Hellenic  school,  is  at  liberty  to  establish  a  gymnasium,  if  it  is  able  to 
sustain  it  Private  persons  also,  having  the  requisite  acquirements  and 
qualifications,  can  with  the  consent  of  the  department  open  private  semi- 
naries (*'  alumnate,")  of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  gymnasia,  on 
the  condition  of  employing  only  such  teachers  as  are  recognized  by  the  de- 
partment and  submitting  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  which  govern  the  gym- 
nasia in  relation  to  the  course  of  studies,  text-books  and  superintendence. 

The  immediate  management  of  the  gymnasium  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal,  or  *^  gymnasiarch,"  who  however  takes  council  with  the  asso- 
ciated ^^  college  of  teachers'*  respecting  the  method  of  instruction,  the 
arrangement  of  subjects  taught,  the  text-books  to  be  used,  the  pro- 
gramme that  is  to  be  drawn  up,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  interior  order- 
ing of  the  gymnasium  and  the  discipline  of  the  students.  He  has  tl\e 
same  right  in  opposition  to  this  college  that  the  principal  of  the  Hellenic 
school  has  in  respect  to  the  board  of  teachers.  In  cases  of  necessity  he 
also  summons  the  ephory  to  meet  them  in  council.  The  ephory  is  com- 
posed of  the  nomarch  as  president,  the  demarch,  one  of  the  higher 
priests  living  at  the  capital  of  the  nomarchy,  and  two  citizens  elected  by 
the  parish  council,  and  has  like  duties  and  authority  to  those  of  the  be- 
forementioned  ephory  of  the  Hellenic  schools,  with  which  it  is  identical 
in  the  chief  cities  of  the  provinces.  Besides  the  oversight  which  this 
ephory  exercises  over  the  gymnasium,  professors  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  (of  the  university)  are  also  directed  from  time  to  time  by  the  de- 
partment to  visit  different  gymnasia  and  report  their  observations. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  department,  the  number  of  both 
perfectly  and  imperfectly  organized  Hellenic  schools  wholly  supported 
by  the  state,  in  1858,  amounted  to  79,  which  were  attended  by  5,842 
students.  The  corps  of  instruction  consisted  of  142  teachers  and  13 
assistants — and  tlie  state  expended  annually  in  their  support  257,511 
drachmas.  There  have  been,  till  recently,  seven  gymnasia,  of  which 
two  were  at  Athens,  one  at  Nauplia,  one  in  Patras,  one  at  Tripolitza, 
one  at  Lamia,  and  one  at  Syra — but  there  is  now  an  eighth  erected  at  Mes- 
solonghi,  not  yet  fully  organized.  In  these  seven  gymnasia  there  were 
engaged  in  1858,  50  professors,  and  1,124  students  receiving  instruction. 
The  annual  expenditure  of  the  state  for  their  support  amounted  to 
199,755  drachmas. 

To  these  Hellenic  schools  and  gymnasia,  supported  at  public  expense, 
are  to  be  added  four  private  seminaries,  three  at  Athens  and  one  at  Syra, 
and  nine  private  Hellenic  schools,  in  all  which  there  are  50  teachers 
and  718  students. 

The  aggregate  of  students  in  all  the  intermediate  schools  which  we 
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have  described,  amounts  to  7,184.    Oomparing  this  number  with  thi^ 
of  the  children  in  the  common  schools,  the  ratio  is  nearly  that  of  one  ^ 
seven — ^but  this  is  not  entirely  correct^  since  many  students  in  the  gy^ 
nasia  and  private  seminaries  are  foreigners,  while  the  whole  nam|per  ^ 
those  in  the  common  schools,  are  natives  of  Greece.    It  is  also  to  b»   ^ 
served  that  the  district  of  Maina  in  the  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  '^^^^^^ 
Acamania  and  EubcBa  send  very  few  scholars  to  the  intermediate  sch^^^^'^ 
in  comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  Greece. 

For  admittance  to  a  Hellenic  school  there  is  necessary  a  certiflcatcr^^ 
having  passed  through  the  common  schools,  signed  by  the  teacher 
examining  committee.     The  required  age  has  hitherto  been  ten  yt 
The  fully  organized  Hellenic  school  has  three  annual  classes,  and 
year's  studies  are  usually  pursued  under  the  direction  of  their 
teacher — but  when  the  board  of  teachers  deem  it  advisable,  each 
conducts  his  pupils  through  the  several  classes. 

For  admittance  to  a  gymnasium  it  must  be  shown  by  an  ezaminati 
conducted  by  n  professor  of  the  gymnasium,  that  the  candidate  has 
eeived  in  the  Hellenic  school  the  preparation  that  is  required,  «.  «., 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  forms  ordinarily  occurring  in  Attic  prose,  a: 
the  rudimcntal  principles  of  Greek  grammar,  that  he  has  a  toleral 
understanding  of  the  easier  prose  of  classic  Greek,  can  write  an  exerc 
in  the  same  from  dictation  correctly,  or  at  least  without  any  impoi 
orthographical  error,  knows  the  regular  paradigms  of  the  Latin  gra 
mar,  and  the  arithmetic,  geography  and  history  that  have  preceded 
the  Hellenic  schools. 

A  complete  gymnasium  has  four  annual  classes.    Instruction  in 
Biathematics,  and  often  also  in  history,  is  intrusted  to  specially  appoin 
professors,  each  of  whom  gives  instruction  in  his  department  to  all  1 
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classes.  But  in  other  branches  of  study  it  rests  with  the  profcac^  •ap^"*'^ 
themselves,  whether  they  teach  only  prescribed  classes,  which  is  usua^^  -"^v 
the  case,  or  shall  (with  the  consent  of  the  college  of  professors,)  coadw  .^d^d 
their  pupils  through  the  several  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  The  stadK^  -^^^^ 
in  the  Hellenic  schools  and  gymnasia,  so  far  as  hours  have  been  assig*  »  -«nw 
to  any  of  them,  arc  regulated  by  the  ordinance  of  31st  December,  188 
which  has  since  undergone  some  modifications;  for  instance,  nai 
history  and  anthropology  have  been  dropped  from  the  Hellenic  schow  ^rrawl^ 
and  chemistry  from  the  gymnasia.  We  give  here  a  tabular  exhibtt^P"  t  of 
the  course  of  study,  with  the  number  of  hours  per  week  assigned  to  each    ^^b  '— 
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Religious  InstruetiuD  and  Biblical  History, — per  week,  2  hours,  2  hours,  2) 
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itructioD,  per  week,  2  boon,  2  hoan,  2  hourt,  2  boon, 

la^  and  Grammar,  *'         9    *'       9     *'      9     "      9    *' 

ii  a  5    ^        5      «       5      *<       5     <i 

((         3    it       3     «(      0      ^*      0    ^ 
^  u  3     tt        3      it       3      u       3     u 

u  3     tt        3      ((       3      «       3     (( 

<»ophy,  «         2    «       2     «      2     "      2    " 

fuage,  «         3    "       3     "      3     «      3    ** 

Philo«)phy,  «*         0    "       0     «      2     •*      2    " 

he  above  branches,  in  some  of  the  gymnasia,  instruction  is 
1  the  English  and  German  languages — which,  however,  are  left 
be  Latin  also  in  the  Hellenic  scliools,  where  it  is  conmienced  in 
iss,  is  not  obligatory  upon  any  student  who  is  not  preparing  for 
ium  but  intends  to  engage  in  commercial  or  mechanical  busi* 
le  gymnasium  at  Syra,  too,  Latin  is  optional  for  such  students, 
imcnts  are  so  made  that  in  the  hours  set  apart  for  instruction 
n  language  they  can  attend  lectures  in  the  same  gymnasium 
3logy,  commercial  geography  and  commercial  law. 

instruction  in  the  Hellenic  school  is  given  by  one  of  the 
it  in  the  gymnasium  by  a  specially  appointed  priest  In  the 
iscs  in  which  there  are  found  among  the  scholars  a  few  who 
ng  to  the  Greek  church,  religious  instruction  is  provided  for 
eir  parents.  The  attendance  of  the  students  at  church,  as 
performance  of  their  other  religious  duties  generally,  is  left 
le  care  of  the  parents  and  guardians,  the  school  authorities 
ily  by  their  frequent  admonitions.  The  school  exercises  are 
ned  and  closed  with  a  short  prayer  from  among  those  in  use 
k  church. 

[ellenic  schools,  chrestomathies  are  used  for  instruction  in 
Latin ;  but  in  the  gymnasia  generally  only  the  works  of  the 
lors  are  selected  for  translation.     Text-books  have  alreadj 
*od  in  all  the  branches  of  study  noted  in  the  above  tables,  and 
nes  are  gradually  introduced  by  the  department,  after  examin- 
pproval  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
rs  a  week  are  devoted  in  the  gymnasia  to  composition  in  an- 
,  and  one  hour  to  composition  in  Latin.  General  exercises  are 
to  all  the  classes  every  week,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.    In 
iompositions  not  only  correctness  but  even  some  degree  of 
aimed  at,  while  Latin  composition  is  made  use  of  mainly  as 
in  the  application  of  the  grammatical  rules.     No  attention  is 
rsiflcation.    The  course  of  instruction  in  French  embrace 
ses  in  grammar  and  composition,  but  the  time  allowed  for  t* 
t  sufficient  for  practice  in  conversation.     The  mathemati 
ides  the  elements  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  plain  trigone 
action  in  natural  philosophy  is,  in  most  of  the  gymnasia, 
hrough  want  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  being  limite*' 
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short  explanation  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  the  simplest 
theorems  respecting  equilibrium  and  motion,  and  an  explanation  of  such 
natural  phenomena  as  can  be  understood  without  the  aid  of  apparatus. 

The  school  ordinance  to  which  we  have  referred,  also  contemplates 
instruction  in  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts,  which  however  receives  but 
little  attention,  though  as  opportunity  offers,  the  students  are  usually 
made  acquainted  with  its  most  essential  principles,  especially  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  study  of  an  orator  or  poet,  and  in  connection  with  the 
criticism  and  analysis  of  his  writings. 

The  students  receive  instruction  in  penmanship  only  in  the  Hellenic 
schools, — but  singing,  drawing  and  gymnastics  are  nowhere  as  yet  in- 
troduced. 

In  the  Hellenic  schools  the  system  of  class  teachers  is  usual,  while  in 
the  gymnasia  the  system  of  teaching  by  departments  prevails  to  such  an 
epctent  that,  with  the  exception  of  Greek,  and  frequently  also  of  geogra- 
phy and  history,  each  of  the  remaining  branches  is  taught  to  all  the 
classes  by  a  special  professor.  The  teachers  are  permitted  to  give  private 
instruction  to  their  pupils  out  of  school,  for  which  they  receive  compen- 
sation as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

There  should  be  in  each  Hellenic  school  and  gymnasium,  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  also  partially  for  the  use  of  the  students ; 
but  very  little  has  hitherto  been  done  towai'ds  this  object,  through  scar- 
city of  funds. 

The  standing  of  the  students  is  only  recorded  in  the  school  diaries^ 
and  is  determined  in  the  following  manner :  at  the  end  of  the  month 
each  teacher,  according  to  his  daily  markings,  determines  the  proper 
rank  of  each  of  his  pupils,  and  from  this  determination  of  rank  in  the  indi- 
vidual branches,  combined  with  the  numbers  which  have  been  fixed 
upon  to  represent  the  proportionate  weight  to  be  given  to  each  study 
throughout  the  whole  course,  is  calculated  the  correct  monthly  standing, 
and  again  from  these  the  standing  for  the  year.  To  prevent  delinquen* 
cies,  the  parents  or  guardians  are  notified  of  their  occurrence,  and  rebuke 
is  administered  to  the  ofifender.  When  these  means,  repeatedly  employed, 
do  not  suffice,  the  student  is  duly  warned  and  finally  expelled:  Though 
the  laws  made  by  the  department  to  aid  in  the  government  of  the  schools, 
are  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  deportment  of  the  students,  not  only 
at,  but  while  away  from  school,  yet  the  responsibility  of  their  good  be- 
havior out  of  school  is  left  with  their  parents  and  guardians.  Conse- 
quently the  students  are  punished  only  for  negligence  in  school  and  for 
offenses  committed  viithin  the  institution.  The  penalties  are,  reprimand 
firom  the  individual  teachers  or  professors,  separation  from  the  other  stu- 
dents during  study  hours,  reprimand  from  the  principal  of  the  school 
or  gymnasium,  in  private  or  before  the  faculty,  detention  in  school  for 
from  an  hour  to  a  week,  to  which  may  also  be  added  set  tasks  and  dimin- 
ution of  food,  and  finally,  sometimes,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal, 
expulsion  from  school,  or  exclusion  from  all  the  schools — the  last,  however 
requires  the  assent  not  only  of  the  faculty,  but  of  the  ephory,  and  appeal 
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may  be  made  from  them  to  the  department  Small  books  for  the  formal 
communication  to  the  parents  of  the  discipline  received  in  school,  are 
Lisual  in  some  institutions.  A  student  from  abroad  must  be  introduced  to 
;he  principal  by  a  respectable  citizen  as  rcpresentatiye  of  the  parent  or 
guardian,  who  sees  that  he  is  provided  with  suitable  accommodations 
and  becomes  responsible  for  his  behavior  out  of  school  and  for  the  proper 
performance  of  his  religious  duties. 

The  scholastic  year,  both  in  the  Hellenic  schools  and  in  the  gymnasia, 
begins  on  the  fiflccnth  of  September,  and  is  divided  into  two  semes- 
ters. Instruction  in  the  first  semester  continues  till  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  February,  when  there  occurs  an  examination  in  presence  only 
of  the  ephory.  Several  days  after  this  examination,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  March,  the  second  semester  commences  and  extends  to  the  middle 
of  June,  when  the  annual  public  examination  is  held  before  the  ephory, 
the  parents  and  guardians,  and  the  public  generally.  After  this  public 
examination,  early  in  July,  the  summer  vacations  commence  and  con« 
tinue  to  the  fifteenth  of  September. 

The  final  examination  of  the  course  occurs  either  at  the  close  of  the 
Bcholastic  year,  or  at  the  begiiming  of  the  following  one,  as  may  be  at  the 
time  determined  by  the  board  of  professors.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
professors  of  the  gymnasium  in  presence  of  the  ephory,  and  is  both  oral 
and  written.  The  oral  exercises  consist  of  a  translation  and  grammatical 
analysis  of  extracts  which  have  not  been  before  read,  taken  from  a  some- 
what difficult  classic  Greek  prose  writer  or  poet,  and  from  a  more  easy 
Latin  one — and  of  the  solution  of  problems  from  some  prescribed  portion 
of  the  mathematics.  The  written  examination  embraces  translations,  in 
modern  Greek,  from  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors — the  first  difficult, 
the  latter  more  easy — and  short  compositions  in  classic  Greek  and  Latin, 
of  which  the  first  must  show  both  grammatical  correctness  and  elegance 
of  style. 

The  corps  of  instructors  may  be  divided  into  professors,  tutors  ( Lehr^ 
er,)  and  assistants.  The  title  of  professor  is  only  given  to  those  who 
teach  in  the  gymnasia  one  of  the  above-mentioned  obligatory  branches, 
excepting  the  priests  who  give  instruction  in  religion.  The  others,  who 
hold  permanently  defined  positions  as  instructors  in  the  gymnasia  or 
Hellenic  schools,  are  styled  tutors,  {Lehrer^)  while  those  are  called 
assistants  who  are  not  permanently  engaged,  but  have  been  employed 
provisionally  in  the  Hellenic  schools  as  instructors  in  some  one  branch, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  their  gaining  experience  in  teacliing.  There 
are  among  the  older  teachers  and  gymnasial  professors,  some,  often  well 
qualified,  who  have  studied  at  no  university.  But  since  the  royal  ordi- 
nance of  18th  October,  1850,  for  engagement  as  teacher  in  a  Hellenic 
school,  it  is  made  necessary,  after  a  full  gymnasial  course,  to  have  attend- 
ed for  at  least  two  years  the  philosophical  and  philological  lectures  of  the 
university,  to  have  taken  part  sedulously  in  the  exercises  of  the  philo- 
logical seminary,  and  then  to  have  evinced  a  fitness  for  the  position  on 
an  extended  examination  before  a  committee  of  professors  of  the  philo- 
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logical  faculty,  especially  in  the  two  classic  languages  and  their  literature, 
in  history,  archaeology  and  mathematics.  For  a  situation  as  gymnasial 
professor,  the  same  royal  ordinance  requires  a  doctor's  degree,  or  licen- 
tiate's diploma.  The  first  is  obtained  after  a  four  years\  the  latter  after 
a  three  years'  course  of  philosophical  or  philological  study  at  the  univer- 
aity,  upon  examination,  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  university. 
Besides  this  examination  no  other  trial  is  required,  neither  experimental 
nor  with  a  view  to  promotion.  The  present  scarcity  of  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors renders  such  examinations  inadmissible — which  scarcity  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  young  men,  after  finishing  their  studies  at 
the  university,  are  called  away  from  Christian  parishes  to  engage  on  more 
&vorab]e  terms  as  teachers  in  the  Turkish  cities. 

In  all  the  Hellenic  schools  and  gymnasia  which  are  supported  by  the 
state  or  the  parishes,  the  teachers  and  professors  are  commissioned  by 
royal  patents  and  rank  as  civil  officers.  The  right  of  appointment  of 
teachers  and  professors  belongs  only  to  the  government,  except  in  some 
institutions  sustained  by  endowment  funds,  (as  in  the  Rhizarian  Sem- 
inary,) whose  founders  have  reserved  to  themselves  and  their  adminis- 
trators the  right  of  electing  the  teachers. 

In  regard  to  salaries,  the  teachers  in  the  Hellenic  schools  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  which  receive  respectively  100,  130  and  150  drachmas 
per  month.  The  principals  receive  200  drachmas  monthly.  In  the  gym- 
nasia, the  principal  receives  300,  and  the  professors  250  drachmas  per 
month ;  this  specified  salary  of  the  different  teachers  and  professors  may, 
after  five  years  service,  be  increased  one-fifth.  They  have  the  same 
claims,  as  respects  pensions  and  distinctions,  as  other  civil  officers,  and 
are  liable  to  dismissal  from  service  for  the  same  reasons,  as  well  as  for 
immorality. 

Among  the  intermediate  schools  should  also  be  ranked  the  ecclesiastical 
schools,  of  which  there  are  at  this  time  three  of  subordinate  and  one  of  su- 
perior grade.  It  is  the  object  of  the  subordinate  schools,  of  which  there 
should  be  one  in  each  province,  to  educate  village  priests,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  furnish  the  necessary  instruction  to  young  men  who  feel 
themselves  called  to  the  priestly  office.  The  course  of  study  differs  from 
that  of  the  Hellenic  schools  only  in  this,  that  in  the  course  of  Greek 
study  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
classics — a  larger  catechism,  a  short,  easily  comprehended  sj'stem  of 
theology,  and  church  history  are  taught,  and  the  students  are  instructed 
in  the  duties  of  their  future  office,  under  the  guidance  of  a  priest 
Lodging  and  board  are  furnished  in  the  seminary  itself,  and  the  students 
are  supported  either  at  their  own  expense,  or  by  the  contributions  of  the 
higher  clergy  and  the  convents.  There  are  at  this  time  about  eighty 
students  in  these  three  schools.  The  higher  seminary,  known  as  the  Rhi- 
zarian school,  was  established  at  Athens  sixteen  years  ago  by  the  liberal 
endowments  of  the  two  lately  deceased  brothers  Rhiuris.  It  includes 
five  classes — the  four  lower  corresponding  to  the  four  gymnasia!  classea, 
with  the  single  difference  that  the  fkthcrs  are  read  in  place  of  the  ancient 
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classics  and  that  in  the  fourth  jear  some  subjects  of  theological  study  are 
introduced.  The  fifth  class  is  occupied  entirely  with  a  comprehensive 
course  of  instruction  in  the  most  essential  departments  of  theology.  The 
graduates  of  the  seminary,  on  attaining  the  canonical  age,  are  qualified 
for  all  church  offices — but  many  of  them  seek  at  the  university  a  more 
thorough  philological  and  theological  training.  There  are  now  about 
forty  members  of  the  seminary,  of  whom  twenty  are  supported  from  the 
income  of  the  seminary  fund,  and  the  reniainder  by  the  convents  01 
firom  their  own  resources. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  improvement  that  has  been  effected  in 
the  intermediate  schools  of  a  country  that  twenty-six  years  ago  came 
forth,  utterly  wasted,  from  a  ten  years*  desolating  war,  will  certainly  not 
appear  inconsiderable.  There  still  exist,  however,  many  deficiencies  that 
can  only  be  removed  by  degrees.  The  general  desire  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed throughout  the  land,  for  a  more  thorough  education,  has  neces- 
sitated on  the  part  of  the  government  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
larger  number  of  Hellenic  schools  and  gymnasia  than  could  be  supplied 
with  suitable  teachers.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  instruction 
imparted  is  not  every  where  equally  good,  and  the  course  in  many  schools 
as  well  as  in  some  gymnasia,  is  left  incomplete.  Especially  is  the  in- 
struction in  Latin  defective,  for  which  there  have  hitherto  been  but  few 
competent  teachers.  With  the  ancient  Greek  there  is  indeed  more  care 
taken,  but  in  this  the  students  are  not  allowed  sufficient  practice  in 
composition.  It  is  also  evident  that  farther  measures  are  required  to  be 
taken,  both  to  prevent  negligence  in  study  and  to  maintain  discipline 
beyond  the  school  limits. 

3.   RIAL  laHOOLS. 

The  place  of  the  higher  "burgher"  schools  of  Germany  is  in  Greece,  in 
a  measure,  supplied  by  the  Hellenic  schools ;  for  the  subjects  of  study  in 
the  Hellenic  schools  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  higher  burgher  schools, 
excepting  the  Latin  language,  which  is,  however,  commenced  only  in 
the  third  class  and  is  not  obligatory,  and  also  the  ancient  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  but  this  is  not  for  the  native  Greeks,  altogether  a  foreign  or  dead 
language,  such  as  is  the  Latin  to  the  Germans,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  it,  such  as  is  attempted  to  be  given  in  the  Hellenic  schools,  is 
just  as  necessary  to  the  Greek  for  a  fundamental  knowledge  and  correct 
use  of  the  modem  language,  as  the  instruction  in  High  German,  that  is 
given  in  the  higher  burgher  schools,  is  found  to  be  to  the  German.  And 
OQ  this  principle,  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  language  is  necessary  to 
every  educated  Greek  and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  more  thorough 
study  of  his  native  tongue,  the  gymnasium  at  Syra  where  the  study  of 
Latin  is  not  obligatory  upon  all,  may  be  reckoned  as  a  real  school — ^for, 
thus  looked  upon,  the  peculiarity  of  classical  schools  is  lost,  and  only 
the  sciences  remain  as  the  principal  branches  of  study.  There  are  as 
yet  only  two  institutions  in  Greece  that  can  be  considered  strictly  as 
real  schools ;  one,  a  private  school  at  Syra,  where  young  men  are  fitted 
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for  a  mercantile  life,  and  a  commercial  school  at  Athens  where  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  have  offered  them  a  gen* 
eral  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  and  practical  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  en- 
graving on  wood  and  copper,  and  architecture.  The  military  and  naval 
schools  at  Athens,  as  well  as  a  school  of  practical  agriculture  at  Tirya^ 
are  not  embraced  in  our  plan. 

4.  HIOriER   INSTITUTIONS  POR  TOVNO  LADIES. 

Besides  the  elementary  schools  for  girls,  there  are  also,  in  the  Is^^ 
cities,  higher  schools  for  young  ladies,  which, 'however,  are  private  i<^^ 
tutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Central  School  of  the  Society  o^^ 
Friends  of  Education  at  Athens.     There  are  at  this  time  ten  such  schc:^^^ 
(three  of  which  are  at  Athens,)  in  which  about  nine  hundred  yor-  ^^^ 
ladies  are  instructed  in  the  branches  of  a  higher  education.     The  co^- — 
of  study  continues  three  years,  and  does  not  dififer  from  that  of  the  ^^^^ 
lenic  schools,  except  that  in  place  of  Latin,  which  is  wholly  omitted, 
French  language,  and  very  frequently  the  English,  is  taught,  more 
gard  is  also  paid  to  aesthetic  training,  and  consequently  drawing  ^ 

music  are  considered  indespensable,  and  feminine  domestic  employm^^^^ 
Mure  not  neglected.     These  seminaries  are  presided  over  by  ladies,  tho^*^    ^ 
male  teachers  also  are  engaged  in  giving  instruction.     They  are  sub,^,i^*J^ 
to  the  supervision  of  government,  under  a  special  ephory,  or  boar^^^  ® 
inspectors,  composed  of  respectable  citizens. 

The  above-mentioned   Central  School  is  especially  intended  for  ^ 

training  of  female  teachers,  both  for  the  elementary  and  for  the  hig^^^*^* 
female  schools.     But  many  young  ladies,  belonging  to  the  higher  cC^^^** 
of  society,  are  admitted  as  private  scholars  on  the  payment  of  establr'  -Ml»»' 
ed  annuities.     This  school  has  four  classes  instead  of  three.     The  yoi 
ladies  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  fitted  for  the  office  of  teachc 
the  elementary  schools,  are  required  to  pass  through  only  the  three  lo^ 
classes,  where  they  are  taught  the  monitorial  method  of  instnictf 
practice  themselves  in  teaching  in  an  elementary  school  connected 
the  central  school,  and  are  dismissed  with  a  certificate  after  a  success, 
examination.     But  the  student  who  looks  forward  to  the  situation, 
teacher  in  the  higher  schools,  must  remain  another  year  and  pass  tbror 
all  the  studies  of  the  fourth  class.     This  school  is  maintained  by 
contributions  of  the  association,  the  annuities  paid  by  the  private  scT  ^^flw* 
ars,  the  tuition  fees,  and  in  part  also  by  an  appropriation  from  gov*-    '^^' 
ment     There  now  number  over  one  hundred  students,  the  most  of  w1^==3Wd 
are  beneficiaries  either  of  government,  the  wealthy  municipality,  o  "^'  of 
the  association.     The  school  building,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest   ^?^/- 
fices  in  Athens,  was  the  gift  of  the  liberality  and  patriotism  of  Arsj^^e^ 
a  wealthy  and  most  worthy  Greek  physician,  residing  in  WallachiA^ 
(Vid.  Report  in  "Neue  Jahr-Biicher   f.    Philol."  1860,  vol.  II.  p.  151 
and  on.) 
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5.  ORPBAN  ABYLUMS. 

Under  the  Turkish  rule  there  was  not  in  all  Greece  a  single  home  for 
orphans.  It  was  not  till  within  a  few  years,  under  the  reign  of  the  King, 
that  the  design  was  entertained  of  estahlishing  a  philanthropical  institu- 
tion of  this  character.  There  have  heen  as  yet  hut  three  founded,  two 
of  which  arc  at  Athens.  The  one  called  the  ^^Amalicum,"  after  its  most 
nohle  patroness,  her  majesty  the  queen,  is  an  extensive  and  beautiful  build- 
ing, erected  through  the  beneficence  of  their  majesties  and  the  contri- 
butions of  ladies,  (for  the  most  part  of  Greece,)  and  is  devoted  wholly 
to  orphan  girls,  and  made  their  honie,  where,  to  the  number  of  about  sixty, 
they  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  in  religion, 
and  various  feminine  occupations.  Provision  is  made  through  a  commit- 
tee of  ladies,  presided  over  by  the  princess  Hypsilanti,  for  the  collection 
of  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  A  fund  of  nearly 
400,000  drachmas  has  already  been  accumulated.  The  foundation  of 
the  second  institution  is  due  principally  to  a  legacy  made  by  Georgios 
and  iEkaterina  Chanzi  Konsta,  and  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  destitute 
orphan  boys,  who  (about  forty  in  number)  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  religion,  and  are  also  taught  trades.  The  build- 
ing was  donated  to  the  institution  by  the  heir  of  M.  Wrani  of  Vienna. 
A  third  orphan  asylum  has  been  established  at  Syra,  sustained  by  the 
parish.  * 

6.  UNIVIR8ITT. 

The  Otho  University,  established  at  Athens  in  1837,  is  organized  after 
the  plan  of  the  German  universities.  It  includes  the  faculties  of  philoso- 
phy, law,  medicine  and  theology,  of  which,  however,  the  theological  is  at 
present  incomplete.  The  number  of  ordpary  and  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors amounts  to  forty-two,  and  that  of  students  averages  about  five 
hundred,  of  whom  one  half  are  native  Greeks,  the  remainder  being  from 
the  Turkish  provinces. 

We  glean  from  an  interesting  article*  upon  Athens,  by  Pres.  Felton, 
the  additional  information,  that  the  University  is  admirably  conducted, 
and  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  intellectual  ardor  of  the  young  men  in 
the  several  departments  of  study.  The  lecture  rooms  are  daily  crowded. 
The  library  now  contains  some  90,000  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  increasing, 
almost  exclusively  from  the  gifts  which  are  continually  made  to  it  by 
Greeks  in  other  countries.  Like  the  other  institutions  for  education,  the 
university  is  an  object  of  pride  and  favor  to  all  of  the  nation,  wherever 
settled,  and  large  contributions  are  made  towards  their  support,  from  all 
quarters.  Half  a  million  of  francs  was  lately  given  by  a  wealthy  Greek 
to  found  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  very  recently,  another 
Greek,  a  native  of  Thcssaly,  bequeathed  200,000  fr.,  ($40,000)  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  at  about  the  same  time,  a  humble  knife-grinder  even,  who 
had  accumulated  600  drachmas  ($100)  from  his  scanty  earnings,  be- 
queathed 100  dr.  to  the  university. 

*  Appleton'8  Ntw  American  CyelopediOf  Atheru. 
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Among  the  professors  in  the  gymnasia  and  university,  and  the  teachers 
in  the  schools,  there  are  many  who  would  do  honor  to  the  profession  ia 
any  country  in  the  world.  Madame  Manos,  directress  of  the  school  for 
young  ladies,  at  Athens,  is  a  lady  of  the  noblest  character,  as  well  as  of 
the  highest  social  position.  Her  associates  are  excellent  and  accomplish- 
ed teachers.  Among  the  women  who  teach  in  the  common  schools,  an 
many  whose  self-sacrificing  zeal  and  conscientious  devotion  are  contrib- 
uting powerfully  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  rising 
generation.  Of  the  professors  in  the  university,  the  venerable  Asopios 
expounds  Homer  with  the  life  and  fire  of  another  Nestor.  The  lectures 
of  Philippos  Johannis — the  author  of  the  preceding  article — on  monl 
philosophy,  are  admirable  for  purity  of  style  and  clearness  of  method. 
Rangabes,  who  is  also  cabinet  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  discourses  upon 
the  fine  arts  with  acutcness,  learning  and  taste,  llanouses  lectum 
eloquently  on  history,  amidst  the  applause  of  a  crowded  audience.  Per- 
icles Argyropoulos,  lately  also  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  is  a  most  able 
and  distinguished  professor  of  law.  But  these  are  far  from  being  the 
only  members  of  the  professional  body  who  are  deserving  of  mention, 
and  entitled  to  the  adminition  and  gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 


A-B-C-BOOKS  AND  PRIMERS. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  bring  together  various  memoranda 
which  we  have  made  in  our  reading,  respecting  the  books  and  me- 
chanical contrivances,  and  to  some  extent  the  modes  resorted  to  in 
different  countries  to  introduce  children  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  their  mother  tongue.  • 

Anciently  at  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Bramins  in  India, 
a  peculiar  symbolic  use  of  the  letters  existed.  The  letter  A,  for 
instance,  is  represented  as  god  among  the  letters. 

Among  the  Chinese  the  first  book  is  the  Pe-kia-siyip,  or  Primer, 
in  which  the  names  of  the  individuals  of  a  hundred  families  (radi- 
cals of  a  hundred  classes  of  words,)  are  given  to  be  committed  to 
memory  by  the  pupils.  Tlie  second  book  is  the  Tsa-tse^  which 
contains  many  things  which  every  body  needs  to  know  in  every- 
day life.  After  this  follows  the  Tsien-tsc-oueriy  a  collection  of  a 
thousand  letters.  Tlie  fourth,  San-the-kuiffj  contains  trisyllabic 
verses,  in  which  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  morality  and  history. 

In  the  schools  of  Persia,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  ABC 
tables  came  into  use,  in  which  A  is  the  first  and  J  the  last  letter. 

In  the  Greek  school  the  child  first  learned  the  letters  in  their 
order,  each  by  its  name,  and  not  by  its  sound ;  that  is.  Alpha,  Beta, 
Ac,  to  Omega.  The  letters  were  probably  hung  upon  a  cord,  and 
also  described  orally,  and .  the  scholars  set  to  guessing  them  out  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  inventiveness  and  animation  of  the 
teacher.  After  this  came  the  special  study  of  the  vowels  ((pwva/,) 
and  then  the  putting  together  of  single  letters  (tfuXXa/Si^eiv,)  which 
sounded  very  much  like  our  old-fashioned  spelling ;  Bet*  Alpha,  Ba ; 
Bet'  Epsilon,  Be ;  Bet'  Iota,  Bi ;  Gamm'  Alpha,  Ga,  &c.  These 
short  words  were  spelled  until  this  A  B  Ab  was  well  acquired. 

There  is  not  suflScient  ground  to  decide  whether  there  was  any 
systematic  method  for  dividing  words  into  syllables.  By  this 
method  of  learning,  it  was  some  time,  perhaps  several  years,  before 
much  facility  in  reading  was  acquired.  The.  boys  tried  to  distin- 
guish between  long  and  short  syllables,  to  attend  to  the  accent, 
which  is  so  odd  and  diflScult  a  matter  for  us,  and  especially  to  ob- 
serve the  musical  variation  of  tone  which  characterizes  the  method 
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of  speakinor  and  deckiming  in  vogue  at  Athens.  Writing  vras  not 
learned  along  with  reading,  hut  probably  after  some  knowledge  had 
been  acquired  of  the  latter. 

While  the  intellectual  training  of  the  Spartans  was  confined  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  music  and  sharpening  the  intellect,  insomuch 
that  they  could  hardly  read  or  write  at  all,  instruction  and  educa- 
tion were  at  Athens  upon  a  very  different  footing.  The  demand 
there  for  a  comprehensive  education  gave  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  teachers  who  instructed  each  in  a  separate  and  exclu- 
sive department. 

The  children  learned  to  read  and  write  in  the  syllabic  method. 
Dionvsius  of  Ualicamassus  writes : 

"  We  first  leam  the  names  of  the  letters,  then  their  forms  and 
length,  then  syllables  and  their  usual  variations.  Then  we  begin  to 
read  and  to  write,  but  syllable-wise  and  slowly,  until  we  have  a^ 
quired  some  facility,  and  then  connectedly  and  as  we  choose.  Plato, 
{Laws,  7,  818,)  puts  readitig  and  writing  together;  and  be  says 
that  boys  must  study  their  letters  until  they  can  read  and  write." 

The  study  of  reading  was  a  sort  of  musical  instruction  :  for  the 
children  had  to  observe  the  loners  and  shorts,  the  raising:  and  lowe^ 
ing  of  the  voice  at  the  syllables,  and  the  greater  or  less  volume  of 
tone.  That  their  reading  was  vei-y  far  from  being  monotonous,  and 
was  really  a  kind  of  singing,  is  rendered  probable  from  the  genertl 
musical  character  of  the  Greeks,  which  would  be  likely  to  make 
their  grammatists  (teachers)  teach  and  the  pupils  read  more  and 
more  in  that  way,  as  time  proceeded.  The  greatest  8pee<l  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  music,  was  diligently  sought. 

Amongst  the  poetical  works  which  were  used  for  reading  and 
memorizing.  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  preeminent,  and  irere 
also  highly  esteemed  by  the  Spartans,  ^feop  also  served  ioi  ■ 
school  reading  book ;  and  ho  who  was  not  well  acquainted  trith 
him,  was  thought  but  an  ignorant  fellow.  His  fables,  however,  were 
used  for  the  smaller  boys ;  the  elder  read  chiefly  in  Simonides. 

Among  the  various  systematized  helps  was  the  following : — 

The  sophist  Atticus  Herodes,  (as  Philostratus  says  in  his  life  of 
him)  to  assist  his  son,  who  had  small  intellectual  endowments,  and 
so  poor  a  memory  that  he  could  not  learn  his  letters,  got  tc^thef 
twenty-four  boys  of  the  same  age,  to  whom  he  gave  the  names  of 
the  letters,  and  instructed  them  along  with  his  son,  that  by  caUing 
his  companions  by  name,  he  might  learn  the  alphabet. 

Among  the  early  Romans  there  were  no  public  schools,  but  chil- 
dren received  their  instruction  from  tutors  or  pedagogues.  This 
pedagogue^  who  was  usually  au  old  slave,  had  often,  the  datyaot 
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ily  of  instructing  (instituere)  the  boy  to  read,  but  of  overseeing 
»  behavior  generally  (monere.)  Instruction  was  in  strictness  the 
itj  of  the  father,  and  many  eminent  Romans  did  in  fact  teach 
leir  own  children ;  Augustus,  for  instance,  to  some  extent ;  Cato, 
together.  Although  the  latt^er  had  a  slave  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
racting  his  boys  in  grammar,  he  himself  taught  his  son  reading, 
rimming,  and  other  exercises,  on  the  principle  that  a  father  could 
Anage  a  son  better  than  a  slave.  Still,  there  were  many  teachers 
ho  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  for  which  last 
le  boys  used  small  tablets.  Such  a  teacher  was  called  ludimagis- 
r.  Every  school  was  called  ludus,  but  the  reading-school, 
^SatfxaksTov)  Indus  sive  tabenia  liierarum;  where  there  was  oftea 
booth,  pergula,  Quinctilian  advised  to  furnish  letters  of  bono  or 
>ii]6  suitable  material,  for  children  to  use  in  leai*niug  to  read,  quad 
uctarty  intueri,  nominare  jucundum  sit  infantiae. 

In  reading,  which  was  usually  commenced  before  the  seventh 
dar,  the  Romans  as  well  as  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  used  the  syl* 
bic  method ;  for  Quinctilian  treats  not  only  of  the  single  letters, 
leir  characteristics  and  relations  to  each  otl)er,  to  syllables  and 
ords,  but  has  many  clear  references  to  it  as  an  established  prac- 
ce.  "  The  smaller  children  strive  to  learn  the  elements  and  sylla- 
les ;  and  one  of  the  older  ones  re])eata  them  to  them,  clearly,  and 
oe  at  a  time ;  so  that  it  is  particularly  necessaiy  to  have  regard  to 
le  elocution  of  teachers  and  of  the  larger  scholars.*'  Evidently,  a 
ear  and  correct  elocution  was  reckoned  of  great  importance.  After 
ngle  letters,  syllables  and  words,  they  learned  to  write  longer  ones, 
ad  verses ;  which  were  perhaps  repeated  over  by  the  older  ones  and 
3oken  after  them  by  the  younger.* 

The  diffusion  of  books  being  so  much  more  costly  and  difoicult 
lan  in  our  days,  the  learned  usually  read  very  much  less  material 
lan  now,  but  learned  more  by  hearing ;  and  good  readers  wore 
lerefore  more  and  more  required  in  the  schools.  Longer  extracts 
lan  are  now  made  were  dictated,  and  surprising  quantities  of  them 
earned  by  heart  and  retained  in  the  memory.  The  saying  was  tmi- 
ersally  received,  that  men  must  read  much;  not  many  books, 
kocordiug  to  Quiuctili&n's  school  dialogues,  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
tar  were  taught  along  with  reading ;  etymology,  definition,  parts 
f  speech,  inflection,  &c  The  apparatus  for  writing  was  a  wax 
iblet,  written  upon  with  a  sharp-pointed  stylus  or  pencil.  Wax 
ras  used  to  facilitate  corrections.  Instruction  in  reading  seems  to 
ave  been  given  twice  a  day.f 

*  Id  the  time  of  (he  Romans,  rhere  were  fclinol*  of  mtifual  iiistnictioii. 

«  Sec  CMtMT^*  TUtt:  bf  Bd.  dn4  Imlt.  cimomg  AU  AMtisMUi  Vol.  1,  p.  438.  ^bcl,  (1808  }    .  • 
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The  grammarian  Kallias  composed  a  theory  of  grammar  in  rene, 
or  an  A  B  C  book  in  the  form  of  a  drama.* 

The  prologue,  as  the  part  first  spoken  by  the  chorus,  gave  the 
twenty-four  letters  in  their  order,  and  then  the  mode  of  ustjig  and 
combining  them  in  words,  which  is  their  principal  ose.  Then  came 
a  chorus  of  A  B  Ab,  in  verse,  and  to  a  melody  which  was  the  same 
to  all  the  syllables ;  so  that  the  seventeen  consonants  and  scren 
vowels  were  figuratively  represented  as  being  paired  together  in  a 
choral  manner,  or  in  antistrophic  chanting. 

After  this  followed  a  discourse  relating  to  the  vow^els,  in  which, 
as  was  done  for  each  letter  in  the  prologue,  each  successive  vowel 
was  distinguished  by  a  paragraph  or  sort  of  punctuation  mark,  so 
that  it  and  its  Icnnrth  were  easily  discernible. 

After  the  vowels  came  the  other  divisions  of  the  letters;  the  long 
and  short  vowels  prol>ably  coming  first,  then  the  mutes,  liquids, 
&c.,  apparently  with  a  verse  to  each  letter,  aa  in  the  prologue. 
Intersj)ersed  with  these  exercises  was  given  the  practice  in  8yllabi^ 
ing,  arranged  according  to  the  classes  of  consonants,  or  according 
to  the  place  of  the  two  consonants  of  a  syllable,  whether  beforet 
after,  or  on  each  side  of  the  vowel,  from  Alpha  to  Omega ;  an  ex- 
tensive field  for  choral  exercises. 

That  Kallias  really  arranged  the  A  B  C  in  a  dramatic  form,  for 
use  in  the  bovs*  schools,  there  seems  to  be  suflicient  reason  for  be* 
lieving,  when  we  consider  how  much  of  the  life  of  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  of  the  Athenians,  was  passed  in  entertainments,  and  how 
their  lively  plastic  nature  found  its  greatest  pleasure  in  dramatic 
exhibitions.  As  with  the  old,  so  with  the  young  ;  and  the  boys, 
by  name  and  by  a  sort  of  flimsy  imitation,  probably  brought  the 
school  ink)  some  similitude  to  the  beloved  theater.  The  au^or 
also  knew  the  dryness  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  langu^, 
and  soue:ht  to  conceal  it  by  an  artistic  treatment. 

An  especial  reason  for  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  letters  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  just  about  the  time  of  Kallias,  t.  e^  A.C. 
403,  under  the  arclion  Euclides,  the  new  or  Ionic  alphabet,  which 
is  that  of  our  tragedy,  was  introduced,  which  added  to  that  before 
in  use,  the  Cadmean  or  Phoenician,  two  long  vowels,  three  double 
consonants,  and  three  aspirates.  Archinus,  who  introduced  the 
Ionic  alphabet  into  Athens,  procured  a  decree  of  the  people  that  all 
teachers  should  teach  it  in  their  schools.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
was  not  at  all  unreasonable  that  Kallias  should  seek  an  expeditious 
way  of  introducing  the  new  alphabet  amongst  both  old  and  young. 

*  8m  Wetelier*«  JL'BC~JH»k  of  KaUiM  in  the  form  qfa  chart  im  Um  Bbeniab  Mohbs 
of  Philology.  • 
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In  the  library  at  Muuich,  there  is  an  A-B-Obook  (of  a  few  leaves)  of  the  fif- 
teen tli  century,  with  illustrations,  by  a  master- hand,  and  at  Milan  there  is  an- 
Dther  adorned  with  miniatures  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  1496. 

When  the  Primer — (Prhnartus^)  a  little  book  containing  the  offices  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  [which  from  its  being  the  most  common  book  in  the 

Donasterics,  as  well  as  because  it  contaiued  proyere  which  the  young  and  old 

ir«re  required  to  know,  became  the  manual  of  tlie  school  as  well  as  of  the  altar, 

md  for  this  purpose  was  prefaced  with  a  few  leaves  devoted  to  the  Al[)hubct, 

md  to  words  of  ono  and  two  syllablea] — came  to  be  printed  both  in  Latin  and 

n   German  for  religious  instruction,  its  scholastic  use  was  continued.     The 

'Child's  Little  Primer"  by  Luther,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Commandmenls, 

Jreed,  and  Cntecliism,  was  ono  of  the  earliest  and  most  popular  school  books  in 

;he  Protestant  schoola.     Several  of  tiie  great  educatioual  reformers  of  a  later 

iay  bi3gan  at  tlie  beginning  by  improving  the  A-B-O*bookt.     Basedow  at 

Vlagdeburg,  adof)ted  a  constructive  method  of  tciiching  tlio  letters,  by  preseut- 

iig  them  made  in  gingerbread — then  rewarding  success  in  remembering  the 

Qamo  by  gift  of  the  substance.     This  founder  of  Philanthropinism  pliould  be 

licld  in  everla.<?ting  and  grateful  rcmembmnce  by  A-b-c»darians,     The  earliest 

illiLstrated  printed  ali)liabet  and  Primer  in  Gennan,  dates  back  over  two  hun- 

ired  years,  and  was  composed  by  Bienrdd,  a  school  oQieer  in  Wemigeroda     llie 

Letter  A,  symbolized  by  the  Ape  feeding  on  an  Apple  and  rhymes  lliun, 

The  Ape  is  then  a  funny  beast 
When  on  an  Apple  lie  doth  feast. 

In  England  the  ecclesiastical  and  royal  gate  to  leaniing  was  by  the  Primer 
and  the  Horn-book — the  latter  being  pimply  the  first  leaf  of  the  Primer  pasted 
on  wood  and  protected  by  transparent  horn.  In  1534,  a  "Prymer  in  Knglyplio 
witli  certain  Praj-ers,  and  Goodly  Modittitions,  vtry  Mctanary  fi/r  all  peojAt  that 
Qliderstand  not  Oie  JUityne  tortgue,'^  was  printed  by  John  Byddell.  In  1545, 
King  Henry  VIIL  ordered  an  English  ''Form  of  Public  Pmyer,"  or  "Prymer  to 
be  printed,"  "as  set  forth  by  the  Kingo's  Mtijestie  and  his  Clergie,  to  be  taught, 
lemed  and  red ;  and  none  other  to  Ikj  used  througliout  all  his  dominions."  Tliis 
little  book,  besides  prayers,  c*ontains  several  psalms,  with  lessons  and  anthems  in 
Knglish.  This  Primer,  with  various  additions,  in  some  editions  with  the  Cate- 
chism prepared  by  Cranmer  "for  the  singular  commoditio  and  profyte  of 
Cliiide  and  Yong  People "  and  in  otherj*,  with,  a  pago  or  two  devoted  to  the 
ali)habet,  and  words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  was  usc-d  in  schools  and 
families  as  the  flr^t  book  of  instruction  with  children. 

Tho  llorn-book  of  Queen  Elizabetirs  time,  according  to  a  ppccimen  in  tho 

British  Museum,  consiste<l  of  a  single  leaf  about. two  inches  long  by  ono  and  a 

half  wide,  commencing  with  a  cross,  whicli  thus  serves  to  designate  thollrt-t  it»w, 

followed  by  the  alphabet  in  small  and  large  letters,  wlii(!h  the  vowels,  and  their 

c»mbination«  with  the  con.sonants,  tho  Lord's  Prayer,  and  tho  Roman  (not  tlio 

Arabic)  numerals, — the  whole  covered  with  horn.     Ben  J(»hnson  refers  to  this 

manual  of  children.     Shakspeare  in  "  i>>rA  Lnhors  /y>.<.C  describes  the  S<'hool- 

master  Ilolafernes— "  He  teaches  boys  the  Horn-books,'*  and  In  Richard  III.,  one 

of  the  characters, 

**  — hearkens  after  prnphcciea  and  dreams. 

And  from  the  crof8-n)W  plucksthe  letter  O, 

And  Hays  s  wimrd  roid  him  ilmt  by  O 

His  isfe^ue  di6inheril«-d  i>hnuld  be." 

Tlmba  in  his  "School  Days,"  has  the  tbllowhrg  paragraphs  on  the  Hoi^-book. 
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Cotgravo  has,  "La  Croix  de par  Difli,  tlie  CIirlst's-CTosac-rowe.oi  *i>m(-i*«ii, 
wlieroin  a  diilil  Icamea  it;"  nnd  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  9,3,  "Ccnlanw*!,  sdiilda 
barae-booke  limigiug  nt  hij  girdle." 


In  tho  coaccLloii  of  Sir  Tliomaa  Pliillipps,  nt  MLilJlcliill,  are  Wo  g«ii"i« 
Ilunibooks  of  tlia  tvisna  of  Cliiirlv.i  I.  and  II.  Lookc,  in  Ixis  "Th«vg>^^ 
/;/ii«i(i/Mi,"  speaks  of  tlio  "  ordinary,  road  of  the  Hornbook  und  Prlmw,""^ 
Uircfls  lliat''tlje  Lord's  Prajcr,  tlio  Crted,  and  ttiu  Ten  roiuinandineol*  •* 
elumld  learn  by  Lcart,  Hot  bv  rL'mling  them  liinisolf  in  liU  PriniLT,  hat  b;  9M*- 
IiihIj's  repeating  tljcni  liefurt;  In;  cun  rwid." 

Shenstonc,  wbo  was  lauplit  lo  road  at  a  danip-sc-liool,  near  Ualfsowf^  ^ 
Shropsliire,  iu  liis  dolialitfuUy  qmiint  pooni  of  llic  Sclio-itinKlTtss,  commemoraliBg 
Ilia  venerable  preceptress,  llins  records  llie  use  of  llic  Itombook: — 

"Lo;  now  with  Btnte  she  titlers  iirr  coroniand; 

KfUoonx  the  nrchiiis  to  their  tasks  repmir ; 

llivir  hooka  of  atutiirs  ainall  thaj-  tske  ia  b«nd, 

Whicli  Willi  jiulliicid  horn  secured  ore 

To  save  from  tliigcr  wet  the  letters  fur." 
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Cowper  thoa  describes  the  Hornbook  of  his  time: — 

"  Neatly  Rocured  from  beinjf  soiled  or  torn 

Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  translucent  horn, 

A  book  (to  pleaHo  us  at  a  tender  a«]fo 

'Tis  eaUed  ts  book,  though  buittaiogld  piigo) 

Prusents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  designed  to  teach, 

Which  children  use,  and  parsons — wk«li  they  preach." 

TS^oeinium^  or  a  Hevfikc  ^  SchooU^  1784. 

Wo  have  somewhere  read  a  story  of  a  mother  tempting  her  son  along  the 
cross-row  by  giving  him  an  apple  fbr  each  letter  he  learnt  This  brings  us  to 
the  gingerbread  alphabet  of  our  own  time,  which  appears  to  have  been  common 
a  century  and  a  half  since. 

"  To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  Hornbook  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And,  that  the  ohild  may  learn  the  better. 
As  ho  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter/' — Prior. 

An  anecdote  ithistrative  of  Lord  Krskine's  roadinMi  is  related — that,  when 
asked  by  a  Judge  if  a  single  sheet  could  be  called  a  book,  he  replied,  "  The 
common  Hornbook,  my  lord." 

In  ^'Specimens  of  West  Country  Dialect,"  the  use  of  the  Hornbook  is  thus 
shown : — 

"Commethcr,  Billy  Chvhby  an  breng  the  liomcn  book.  Gee  ma  the  vester  in 
tha  windor,  you  AZ  6\iwm  .'— what !  bo  -  a  ^leepid— I'll  wikc  ye.  Now,  i?*7/y, 
there's  a  good  bway  I  Ston  still  there,  and  mind  what  I  da  ra  to  ye,  an  whaur  I 
da  point.  Now;  criss-cross,  girt  &,  little  i — b — o— -d.  That's  right  Billy ;  you'll 
loon  lorn  tho  criss-cross-lain — you'll  xoon  anvergit  Bobby  Jiffry — you'll  zoon  bo 
a  gc/iohrd.    A's  a  pirty  chubby  bway-^Lord  love'n  1 "  . 

John  Britton,  who  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Kington  St  Michaors  Wilts,  in 
1771,  tells  us,  in  his  **llffteftfoi;yapfey,"  thi|tiiii.|r(U|  plaoedwith  a  schoolmistress. 
"Here,"  ho  writes,  "I  learnt  'thd  ChristHJross-row '  from  a  Hornbook,  on  which 
were  the  alpliabot  in  largo  and  small  lettefs,  and  the  nine  figures  in  Roman  and 
Arabic  numerals.  Tho  Honjibook  is  liptr  a  rarity."  Such  a  Hornbook  we 
have  engraved.  It  was  meti  with  in  the  year  1850,  among  tho  old  stock  of  a 
bookseller  at  Peterborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  thus  described:  Its  dimen- 
sions are  9  by  5  inches.  Ti<s  alplwbet^  Ac,  are  printed  upon  wliito  paper, 
which  is  laid  upon  a  thin  piece  of  oak,  and  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  horn, 
secured  in  its  place  by  eight  tacks,  driven  tlirough  a  border  or  mounting  of 
brass ;  tho  object  of  tliLs  horn-covering  being  to  keep  the  "  book,"  or  rather  leaf, 
unsoiled.  Tho  first  line  is  tho  cross-row;  so  named,  says  Johnson,  "because  a 
crw»3  Is  placed  at  the  beginning,  to  show  that  the  end  of  learning  is  piety." 

The  Hornbook  was  not  always  mounted  on  a  board ;  many  wero  pasted  on 
the  back  of  tho  horn  only. 

Such  was  tho  rudeness  of  tho  "dumb  teacher"  formerly  employed  at  the 
dame-school,  and  elsewhere.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  supcrsoded  by  Dr.  Bell's 
sand-tray,  upon  which  the  children  traced  their  own  letters.  Next  came  the 
"Battledore"  and  "  Roading-mado-Easy ;  "  though  the  Spelling-book  isconsfder- 
ably  older  than  either.  Tho  Battledore,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  of  a  strategy 
of  tuition  mentioned  by  Ijocko:  "  By  pasting  the  vowels  and  consonants  on  the 
sides  of  dice,  he  ha<^  made  this  a  play  for  his  children,  whereby  his  eldest  son 
in  coats  has  played  himself  into  spelling." — Tiinb^a  "  School  Days^'^  dec. 
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The  first  book  uaed  in  teachings  tba  nidimeaU  of  learumg  in  the  EugGali 

Colonies  ia  America  was  douUieai  tbe  crajlemponiy  Primer  of  tlie  otatbtf 
touDtry.  The  eartieBt  notice  we  have  met  with  oT  »a  iodigeoous  ptoductioti  Iw 
this  purpose,  is  in  "Ad  Almanack  Tor  tlie  year  of  llie  Cliriatian  Eoipire,  ]£91,' 
bj  "Uairi/  Sevyman,  Fliiloniath,"  ta  wliioh  BeojumiD  Uarria,  ut  the  Limdm  04" 
Ilmue,  Bostoo,  amiounoea  that 

"There  ts  now  in  the  Fres^  and  will  suddenlj'  bo  eitaiit,  •  Sacond  Impiw 
eion  of  tte  A'no  England  Primer  fniarged,  to  wiiich  ia  adtioil,  more  liiridiont  f» 
Sprtling :  the  Prayer  of  K.  Edteard  tlie  GtlL  aud  Vetaa  taadt  bf  Mr.  Sogers  lit 
Jlarlyr,  l>:/i  as  a  Legacy  to  his  Chitdra^" 

The  "Seta  England  Primer  Englarged,"  the  Second  Impression  oT  which  \n- 
came ''suddenly  extant  "  in  or  iljoutlGSl.giadujtllfpii^gi;!]  into  the ''New  Eu- 
LAND  Pkiher  lupnoTBD.  (oT  the  more  easy  allaining  (he  tnio  Reading  of  Dif 
lish."  Priatcd  and  Sold  b/  William  U'Alplne  about  Mid-way  between  the  Af- 
emor's  and  Dr.  Cardintr'i  in  J/aWWOTij/i  Street,  IITO." 

At  Vi'hiLt  date  "  The  Young  JnEul'B  or  Cliild'e  Muruing,  and  Eveniag  Prajer" 
from  Dr.  Watts,  together  with  his  Cradle  By>a\  or  the  "  SpirHmal  i/itt  t» 
American  Babes,  Drawn  out  of  llie  Breapts  of  botli  Tealamcnts  for  their  Eo«l( 
Xourifihiiient,  By  Jglin  Coltun,"  were  first  iutrixluM^d,  all  of  which  are  in  tiN 
edition  of  1770,  now  Itclurc  U!>.  we  liuvo  nu  infcinmilioii.  The  most  notitesUt 
(baltirein  this  copy  is  tlic  liliifttrind  Al|ihnbet,ofwhtchwegivealewipeciiiieu 


In  A  D  A  u  '  8  FaD 
We  liiiaod  «1L 


Heaven  to  fitid; 
Tie  Bible  MtniL 


ChTid  crucify'd 
Fur  linners  dy'd. 


1  lie  Deluge  drown'4 
The  Earth  urouud. 


'I'lte  judgment  made 
F  li  L  1 1  airtud. 


The  original  designs,  logciher  iviih  llie  inimitable  rhymes,  are  copied  fW«i*J 
Guide  for  Ok  Child  and   Yaulli.     By  T.  II."    Printed  in  London  by  J.  *  '• 

To  this  "Guide,"  and  tlie  "Now  Knjrlangdur  Primer  Improved,"  we  lloH 
return  in  a  tiiiuro  num1)er.     Wo  coadade  tliii  article  by  » few  pages  on  At 

methods  of  teaching  the  alpliabet. 
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OuTLiiiB  OF  MrrHODs  or  Tkaohino. 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  Prof.  Sullivan's  ^^ Outline  of 
the  Regulations  and  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  National  Model  ScJ^ools" 
of  Ireland : — 

ALPRABBT.* 

As  the  Alphabet  is  the  first,  and,  iDdeed,  the  most  diffionlt  lesson  that  children 
have  to  leurn,  thu  teaeher  should  do  every  Uiiii^  in  his  power  to  make  it  as  easy 
and  as  int4.Testing  to  thoin  as  possible.  Pestalozzi  has  called  it  *'  the  first  torment 
of  children/'  and  with  great  truth,  for,  as  it  is  usually  taught,  it  is  a  difficult  and 
perplexing  task. 

IS  we  can  not  smooth  the  ruffgcd  path  of  learning  for  children,  we  should,  at 
least,  throw  no  unnecessary  difficulties  in  their  way.  And  to  make  them  learn 
and  recollect  the  names  and  forms  of  all  the  letters  in  Uie  alphabet,  larqb  and 
•MALL,  before  they  are  permitted  to  advance  a  step  in  a  practical  direction,  is  a 
great  and  unnccossary  difficulty  thrown  in  their  way.  The  difficulty  to  a  child 
must  be  ^ent.  If  we  doubt  it,  let  us  try  wliat  trouble  it  would  cost  ourselves  to 
learn  anil  recollect  the  names  and  forms  of  six-and-twcnty  characters  or  Hgnrcs 
which  we  never  saw  before.  And  the  difficulty  is  unnecessary,  as  far  as  regards 
the  CAPITAL  letters;  for  they  are  not  required  hr  the  purpose  oJT  learning  either  to 
read  or  spell.  It  is  of  the  small  or  common  letters  that  words  and  sentences  are 
composed.  The  capitals  occur  only  one  at  a  time,  and  perhaps  not  more  than 
two  or  throe  in  a  page  ;  and  the  children  will  learn  them  as  they  proceed,  with- 
out any  formal  teaching. 

Till  very  lately,  too,  children  were  obliged  to  learn  an  additional  character  for 
the  letter  «  (/) ;  for  no  other  purpose,  it  would  seem,  than  to  puzzle  them  Ixrtween 
it  and  the  Kttir  /.  to  which  it  bears  so  closo  a  resemblance.  The  double  letters, 
t(X),  as  they  were  called,  such  as  ct,Jl,Jh^  Ae.,  wor«  caMtdered  till  lately  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  alphabet;  and  the  unfortunato  tyroi  were  consequently  obliged 
to  learn  new  and  complicated  character  for  the  same  letter,  before  they  were 
permitted  to  prrx>eed  to  the  fcMmpk-st  lesson  in  their  primers. 

Hut  the  difficulties  whieh  children  enoounter  In  learning  the  names  and  forms 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  trivial  when  compared  to  the  labor  which  it 
costs  them  to  learn  their  sounds  or  powmn* 

If  every  distinct  articulate  sound  had  ft  difl{ereiit  and  distinct  sign  or  character 
to  represent  it — or,  in  other  words,  if  the  eiNUt  Mtiaib  Were  always  expressed  by 
the  same  signs^  learning  to  read  would  oettw  to  be  a  tedloot  and  perplexing  pro- 
cess ;  for  in  this  case,  it  would,  in  a  great  meMRire,  be  fedioed  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  letters.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  oar,  nor  Indeed Jn  amy  alphabet.  In  some 
cases,  wc  have  distinct  sounds  without  propicc or  JMCttlAir  aigns  to  represent  them, 
and  in  others,  wo  have  two  or  more  di&rent  aigna  ur  .characters  for  the  same 
Bound.  Our  alphabet  is,  therefore,  both  irfsei^  end  reduwiant.  The  very  first 
letter  of  the  alphabt?t,  for  instance,  reprewnta,  withoot  alteration  or  external 
chans^e,  four  ditlerent  and  distinct  sounds;  and  with  regard  to  all  the  other  vow- 
els, and  H<.'veral  of  the  cons4)nants,  similar  obierratiooe  might  be  made. 

We  have  nine  simple  vowel  sounds,  and  only  six  signs  or  characters  to  express 
them — or  rather  only  five,  for  i  and  y  may  be  regarded  as  diflerent  forms  of  the 
same  letter.  We  have  also  four  cons^manta  for  which  there  arc  no  proper  or 
peculiar  characters,  namely,  the  initial  consonant  in  Uie  word  tftin,  ihe  initial  con- 

•  The  tt:rm  Alphabet  is  dpriveil  from  Alpha,  Beta^  tbe  first  two  lelUrs  of  the  Ctreck  Alpha- 
bet ;  just  OB  we  my  the  "A,  B,  C,"  for  all  ihe  Isittrs ;  aoJ  Abecedarian,  for  a  teactior  ot^lhe 
Alpliabft. 

The  ORDER  of  the  letter?  in  the  alphabet  apnearstohaTebteQ  a  mnCrer  of  chance;  nor  is  ft 
of  mnch  coii8Rf|iieiic»'  how  th<»y  are  arraiisr«d.  Soma  writers,  however,  Imve  urjrt-d  a  new 
and  philopophirni  arransfment.  The  vowkls,  they  Insist,  should  take  pn-cedencf  (»f  rhe  con 
SONANTS,  and  bt;  imirshaled  witli  regard  to  eae4t  other,  aceopdimrH*  the  nperrure  wliich  each 
demand^)  of  tlie  muurh  to  give  it  du^*  utterance  :  white  (he  conaonants  should  be  arranfied 
W'th  reference  to  the  organn  to  wliich  they  are  chiefly  indebted  ;  as  Ihe  lip,  the  teeth,  the 
lArotit.  Ac. 

ThiK  would  certainly  be  a  more  rational  arrangement  of  the  letters ;  but  it  is  now  too  late 
to  make  ^u^h  aUerations. 

It  is  remarkable  lliat  the  letter  A  holds  the  first  place  In  every  alphabet :  perhaps  because 
:he  op^n  M)Uiid.  as  In  the  wnrd/aMer,  is  the  simplest  and  emjiert  of  all  soiinds  It  ik  Ihe  first 
irticulaie  sound  which  chiklren  make, aa  iu  the  words/wpo, mama;  and  iu  almu»t  every  lan> 
plage  except  the  English,  this  is  the  only  souod  of  a. 
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sonant  in  then^  the  sibilating  soond  of  «A^iMin  tAiiie^^uid  tha  fiaal  oontomtntal 
sound  ng,  as  in  the  word  nng. 

But  the  redundancy  oC  our  alphabet  is  more  appareiil. 

The  letter  e,  for  instance,  has  in  every  oase  ihe-sottod  either  of  k  or  «  *  It  is, 
tlicrefore,  as  far  as  the  pronundatiou  is  ooocerned,  an  uoneoeasary  letter. 

In  cA,  as  iu  ckeaty  the  sound  might  be  repr^jseiited  by  t$hi  and  when  it  is  hard, 
fis  in  words  like  chaos  and  mechanical^  by  k.     CA,  tliertffore,  is  redundant. 

The  letter  q^  also,  is  redundant,  for  in  every  oose  its  sound  might  be  repre- 
sented by  A;  OS  in  the  words  quarter  (Atoarter),  queeti^n  (Jttoestion),  qMiit 
Atoiet,  &c. 

The  letter  x,  too,  is  rednodant,  as  its  sound  might  be  represented  by  ke  or  z ; 
as  in  tho  words  exert,  exists  XenophoH.f 

Ph  is,  in  every  case,  equivalent  to  /;  and  is,  thereCore,  .a  superfluous  sig^  ot 
character. 

The  vowel  y,  being  another  form  of  i,  is  redundant;  and  so  also  are  the  dip- 
thongal  forms  a  and  a;  as  in  the  words  Ce^ear  and  Crmau9.X 

Tho  difficulties  wliioh  these  alphabetical  inconsistencies  occasion  children,  in 
their  first  attempts  at  learning  to  read,  have  been  so  graphically  described  by  the 
EoGEWoRTus  in  their  ^^Practical  Education^^'*  that  we  shall  transcribe  the  entire 
passage: 

^^  As  it  is  usually  managed,  it  is  a  dreadful  task  indeed  to  leem,  and  if  possible 
a  more  dreadful  task  to  teach,  to  read ;  with  tlie  help  of  counters,  and  coaxing, 
and  gingerbread,  or  by  dint  of  reiterated  pain  and  terror,  the  luunes  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  are,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  some  weeks, 
firmly  fixed  in  the  pupiPa  memory.  So  mucli  the  worse ;  aU  these  names  will 
disturb  him  if  he  have  common  sense,  and  at  every  step  must  stop  bis  progress. 
To  begin  with  the  vowels  :  each  of  these  haa  several  different  sounds,  and  ooose- 
quently  ought  to  have  several  names,  or  different  signs  to  distinguish  them  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  In  the  first  lesson  of  the  spelling-book,  the  child  begins 
with  a-b  makes  ab ;  b-a  makes  ba.  Tlie  inference,  if  any  general  inference  Am 
be  drawn  from  this  lesson,  is,  that  when  o  comes  before  h  it  has  one  sound,  and 
after  6  it  has  another  sound  ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by-and-bye,  and  it  appears 
that  a  after  h  has  various  sounds,  as  in  baU^  in  6a<,  in  hare.  The  letter  i  in  fire 
is  t,  as  we  call  it  in  the  alphabet,  but  in  fir  it  is  changed,  in  pin  it  is  changed 
again  ;  so  that  the  child,  being  ordered  to  affix  to  the  same  sign  a  variety  of  sounds 
and  names,  and  not  knowing  in  what  circumstances  to  obey,  and  in  what  to  disre- 
gard the  contradictory  injunctions  imposed  upon  him,  he  pronounces  sounds  at 
hazard,  and  adheres  positively  to  the  last  ruled  caae,  or  maintains  an  apparently 
sullen,  or  truly  phihisophic  and  skeptical  silence.  Must  e  in  pea,  and  s  in  where^ 
and  e  in  A«r,and  e  in  fear^  all  be  called  e  alike  ?  The  child  is  patted  on  the  head 
for  reading  u  as  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  future  ;  but  if,  remembering  this 
encouragement,  the  pupil  shnuld  venture  to  pronounce  u  in  gun  and  huu  in  the 
same  manner,  he  will  inevitably  be  disgraced.  Pane  and  shame  impress  precepts 
upon  the  mind,  the  child  therefore  is  intent  upon  remembering  the  new  sound  of 
tt  in  hun  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  huey^  and  burial^  and  prudence^  his  last  prece- 
dent will  load  him  fatally  astray,  and  he  will  again  be  oaUed  dunce.  O  in  the  ex- 
clamation Oh  !  is  happily  call^  by  its  alphabetical  name,  but  in  /s  we  can  hardly 
know  it  acrain,  and  in  morning  and  wonder  it  has  a  third  and  a  fourth  additional 
sound.  The  ampbibk>us  letter  y,  which  is  either  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  has  one 
sound  in  one  character,  and  two  sounds  in  tl\e  other ;  as  a  consonant,  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  in  yeeterday;  in  try^  it  is  sounded  as  i;  in  any,  and  in  the  temoisa- 
tion  of  many  other  words,  it  is  sounded  like  e.  Must  a  child  know  all  this  by 
intuition,  or  must  it  be  whipt  into  liim  ?  But  he  must  know  a  great  deal  more 
before  he  can  read  the  most  conmion  words ;  what  length  of  time  should  we 
allow  him  for  learning  when  £  is  to  be  sounded  like  A:,  and  when  like  a  ?  ,  And 
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*  Beflfire  the  vowels  a,  0,  or  u,  e  has  the  sound  of  ik,  as  in  oaf,  cot,  emt ;  and  ^for«  «,  f,  or  y. 
h  has  the  gound  oft,  as  in  tmlt,  city^  cypret*. 

t  At  the  beginning:  of  a  word,  x  is  pronounced  x,  as  In  Xenonhon ;  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
end.  A-8,  as  in  Xerxes  (Zer^jre*),  bores  (boAtes),  box  (boA«).  i  is  evidently  compouiHled  of 
h  and  *. 

X  Hut  thnujzh  these  sij^ns  or  letters  are  nnnecessarj,  as  far  as  the  pronunciation  and  spelling 
of  the  wordM  in  which  they  occur  are  concerned,  they  are  essential  to  their  efymA^ijfy  and 
meaning,  and  must  therefbr«  be  retained. 
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• 

how  much  lorijB^er  tim«  slinU  we  add*  fVir  learniDg  when  9  shall  be  pronounced  «A, 
as  in  «iire,  or  «,  as  in  Ao^r ;  tlie  sound  of  which  lout  letter  x  he  can  not  by  any 
conjuration  obtain  from  the  name  xed^  the  only  name  by  which  ho  has  been 
tAOsht  to  call  it  ?  Ilmv  mach  time  shall  we  allow  a  patient  tutor  for  teaching  a 
docile  pupil,  when  g  is  to  bo  pronounced  soft,  and  when  hard  7  There  are  many 
cnrefully -worded  rules  in  the  Hpellinfirwbooks,  specifying  before  wliat  letters,  and  in 
what  situation,  g  shall  vary  in  sound ;  but  unfortanately  these  rules  are  diflicult 
to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  still  more  dithcult  to  understand.  These  laws,  how- 
ever positive,  are  not  found  to  be  of  universal  application,  or  at  least  a  child  has 
not  always  wit  or  time  to  apply  them  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  In  coming 
to  the  words  good  ggntleman,  get  an  ingenious  grmmmar^  he  may  be  puzzled  by 
the  nice  distinction  he  is  to  make  in  pronunciation  in  cases  apparently  similar : 
but  he  has  not  yet  become  acquainted  with  all  the  powers  of  this  privileged  letter ; 
in  company  with  A,  it  assumes  the  character  of/,  as  in  tough;  the  next  time  he 
meets  it  perhaps  in  the  same  company,  in  the  same  place,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  same  circamstances,  as  in  the  word  though  ;  but  now  ^  is  to  become 
a  silent  letter,  and  is  to  pass  incognito,  and  the  child  would  commit  an  unpardon- 
able error  if  he  claimed  the  incognito  as  his  late  acquaintance  /.  Still  all  these 
are  sli«>ht  difficulties  ;  a  moment's  reflection  must  convince  us,  that  by  teaching 
the  common  names  of  every  consonant  in  the  alphabet,  we  prepare  a  ohild  for 
misery  when  he  begins  to  s|>ell  or  read.  A  oonsonant^as  saith  the  spelling-book, 
is  a  letter  which  can  not  be  pronounced  without  a  vowel  before  or  after  it ;  for 
this  reason  B  is  called  60,  and  L  el ;  but  why  the  vowel  should  come  first  in  the 
one  case,  or  last  in  the  second,  wo  are  not  informed ;  nor  are  we  tdd  why  the 
names  of  some  letters  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  their  sounds,  either  with 
B  vowel  before  or  after  them.  Suppose  that  after  having  learned  the  alphabet,  a 
child  was  to  attempt  to  read  the  words — 

Here  it  some  apple  jpye, 

ke  would  pronounce  the  Icttcra  thus — 

Aehtare  Ub  esoeme  apepeeU  p4wie. 

With  this  pronunciation  the  child  could  never  decipher  these  simple  words.  It 
will  be  answered,  perhaps,  that  no  child  is  expected  to  read  as  soon  as  he  has 
learnt  his  alphabet*,  a  long  initiation  of  monosyllabic,  dissyllabic,  trissyllabio,  and 
polysyllabic  words  is  previously  to  be  submitted  to,  nor  after  this  inauguration  are 
the  novices  capable  of  performing  with  propriety  the  ceremony  of  reading  whole 
words  and  sentences.  By  a  difK^rent  method  of  teaching,  all  his  waste  of  labor 
and  of  time,  nil  this  confusion  of  rules  and  exceptions,  and  all  the  consequent 
•onfusion  in  the  understanding  of  the  pupil,  may  be  avoided. 

"  In  teaching  a  child  to  read,  every  letter  should  have  a  precise  single  sound 
annexed  to  its  figure ;  this  should  never  vary.  Where  two  consonants  are  joined 
together,  so  as  to  have  hot  one  somid,  as  fh^  fA,  4$Ko.,  the  two  letters  sboiild  be 
coupled  together  by  a  distinct,  invariable  mark:  Jjetters  that  arc  silent  should  be 
marked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  out  to  the  child  that  they  are  not  to  be 
aonndcd.  Upon  these  simnle  rules  our  method  of  teaching  to  read  has  been 
founded.  The  signs  or  marks,  by  whksh  these  distinctions  are  to  be  efieoted,  are 
arbitrary,  and  may  be  varied  as  the  teacher  chooses ;  the  addition  of  a  single 
point  above  or  below  the  common  letters  is  sofHoiont  to  distinguish  the  different 
sounds  that  are  given  to  the  same  letter,  and  a  mark  underneath  such  letters  as 
are  to  be  omitted,  is  the  only  apparatus  necessary.  These  marks  were  employed 
by  the  author  in  1776,  before  he  had  seen  Sheridan ^s  or  any  similar  dictionary ; 
he  h;is  found  that  they  do  not  confuse  children  as  much  as  figures,  because  when 
dots  arc  used  to  distinguish  sounds,  there  Is  only  a  change  of  place,  and  no  change 
of  form  :  but  any  person  that  chooses  it,  may  substitute  figures  instead  of  dots. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  children  must  learn  to  distinguish  the 
figures  before  they  can  be  useful  in  discriminating  the  words.'' 

To  the  ingenious  recommendations  of  the  Edge  worths,  there  are  strong  prac- 
tical objections.  Children  thus  taught  would  f^nd  it  difficult  to  read  books  printed 
in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  besides,  the  upper ^  loxoer^  and  double  dots,  and  hori- 
zontal and  slanting  lineti,  would  tend  to  confuse  rather  than  to  simplify. 

Other  plans  for  simplifying  the  study  of  the  alphabet  have  been  tried  with  more 
or  less  success  by  other  educationists.    Some  have  tlasaed  and  taught  the  letters 
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according  to  their /ormt,  as  Lancaster,  who  drilled  and  divided  tlieni  into  tqnad- 
rona  and  groups,  according  to  their  resemblances,  real  or  supposed,  to  geometric 
figures ;  others  have  classed  them  according  to  their  resemblance  in  sovs^,  m 
Professor  Pillans,  who  recommends  that  they  should  be  taught  in  brotherhoods, 
as  they  are  pronounced  by  the  several  organs  of  the  voice,  as  dentals^  labtalt^ 
&c. ;  while  others,  as  Jocotot,  have  succeeded  in  teaching  children  to  read  with* 
out  putting  them  through  the  routine  of- alphabetic  teaching.* 

Except  in  a  few  cases,  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  names  and  the 
wundg  uf  the  letters.  Name,  for  instance,  the  letters  in  any  word  or  syllable, 
and  compare  the  sounds  thus  produced  with  the  sound  of  the  entire  word  or  syl- 
lable, and  the  dissimilarity  between  the  namtt  and  the  wuniU  of  the  letters  will 
be  strikingly  exemplified.  What  similarity,  for  instance,  is  there  between  the 
sounds  pee-aiche-toi-ett'i-tee  and  the  word  phytic  ?  Or,  between  the  sounds 
en-i-gee-aiehe-tee  and  tho  word  night  7  Or,  in  short,  between  the  sound  or 
pronunciation  of  any  word  and  the  names  of  the  letters  which  compose  it  ?  Even 
the  simplest  syllable,  if  resolved  in  this  way,  exhibits  the  dissimilarity  between  the 
name*  and  the  founds  of  the  letters.  The  syllable  ma,  for  instance,  if  resolved 
into  the  namet  of  the  two  letters  which  compose  it-~or,  in  other  words,  if  spklled, 
is  sounded  or  pronounced  em-ay. 

Ilenco  it  has  been  proposed  (originally  by  the  Port  Royal  Society)  to  change 
the  names  of  the  consonants,  so  -as  to  make  them  expressive  of  their  sounds. 
Thus,  instead  of  calling  them  6ce,  see,  rfee,  f/,  gee^  aiche^  kay,  ell^  em,  en,  pec, 
ibeio,  err,  ess,  tee,  ms,  ecks,  zed,  which  names  have  little  or  iio  similarity  trith 
the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  composition,  they  are  called  according  to  the  new 
nomenclature,  &e,  ce,  de,  ghe,  Ae,  /e,  me,  we,  jpe,  4:e,  re,  »e,  fe,  ee,  xe,  ze.  The 
difference  between  the  old  and  tho  fieii  names  Of  the  consonant*  is  not  so  striking 
in  our  language  as  it  is  in  French,  in  which  the  change  was  first  made.  It  con- 
sists in  this :  in  the  one  case,  the  consonants  are  pronounced  fully,  as  6ee,  dee, 
&c.'y  while  in  the  other,  the  mute  or  silent  e  added  to  each  gives  them  a  faiat 
and  echo-like  sound.  Wo  have  no  open  vowel  which  expresses  the  short  and 
feeble  sound  of  the  French  e  mute;  but  the  sound  of  the  e  in  battery  comes  near 
it ;  also,  the  short  u,  as  in  tub,  and  o  in  the  phrase,  what  o^olock  is  it? 

The  advantage  of  tlie  new  nomenclature  of  the  oonsonants  will  strike  us  most 
in  the  case  of  j".  A,  /,  m,  ti,  r,  and  s.  For  if  we  join  any  of  them  to  a  sound  or 
syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  correspondence  between  their  sounds  and 
their  names  will  be  evident :  for  instance,  /,  m,  n,  or  Sy  joined  to  e/,  makes  let^ 
met,  net,  or  set. 

With  this  improvement,  or  innovation,  in  alphabetic  teaching,  there  is  another 
generally  connected  with  it,  called  syllabic  spblling.  That  is,  in  learning  to 
read,  the  pupil  is  not  required  to  spell  or  name  the  letters  in  a  syllable,  as  «-6, 
aby  e-b,  eb,  6-i,  5t,  &e. ;  but  merely  to  pronoonoe  the  sound,  or  ayllable,  without 
decomposing  it.  A  modification  of  this  method  has  been  introduci-d  into  this 
country  by  Mrs.  Williams,  in  a  publication  called  ^^Syllabic  Spelling,'*^  or  a  sum- 
mary method  of  teaching  children  to  read  ;  and  the  phonic  mfsthod  of  teachiag 
the  alphabet,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kav  Sbuttleworth,  under  the  aaspices  of  tbs 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  is  the  same  in  principle. 


*  M.  Jacotot  would  take  up  almost  any  book,  my  ^^Paradi»e  Lo»t."  After  dirfctinf  tbrm 
to  fix  their  eves  on  rhe  first  line,  he  would  pronounce  the  word  "Qf,"  and  desire  It^em  lo  r«- 
peat  it  after  him.  "  This,"  he  would  observe.  ♦'  is  Ihe  first  word  in  the  line,  and  it  is  compoi-d 
of  the  two  first  marks  that  you  see  there.  Now  observe  their  shape,  for  they  will  soon  occur 
airain.  and.  of  course,  you  will  like  to  refojrnfxe  them.  Can  you  describe  them  ]"  ''Yes, 
Bir  ;  the  first  is  round,  I'ike  a  little  rini^  or  circle,  and  the  second  is  a  straight  line  curved  or 
beut  at  the  top,  with  a  little  cross  line  at  the  middle." 

"  Very  well!  Now  let  us  take  the  next  word— 'man'*.*  TTow  many  marks  or  letters  nre 
Ihf  re  in  this  word  J"  ♦•  Four,"  »^  Are  any  ot  them  like  the  first  two  V*  (Here  every  evewiH 
run  from  letter  to  letter  for  Ihe  purpose  of  comparison.)   "  No,  Sir  :  they  are  diflVrent  marks  *• 

*'  Well,  repeat  these  two  words,  and  paw  on  lo  the  next— 'jirt/.'  Now,  is  there  any  mart 
or  letter  in  this  word  which  you  have  seen  before  7"  <•  O  yes,  Sir  f  the  first  letter  In  this  word 
is  the  same  as  the  last  letter  of  the  first  word  "  ♦•  Very  well ;  repeat  these  three  wonlt,  and 
proceed  to  the  next— •</i»o6edienc«.'  This  is  a  long  w«)rd  ;  you  must  take  cait  fo  pronoonre 
It  distinctly.  Now,  do  you  recog nijM  any  marks  or  letters  m  it  which  you  met  with  before  t** 
"  Yes.  Here  is  one.  and  there  is  another  :  and  here  is  the  second  mark  again.**  **-Xtrr  well; 
but  would  ydu  not  like  lo  have  some  name  to  distinguish  these  marks,  just  as  yo«  doyoor 
school  fellows.  Instead  of  saying  •  This  letter  and  that  letter,*  or  'The  first  letter  or  the  seeond 
letter?'"   'Oyes!  we  would,  Sir." 

Then  he  would  name  and  make  tbem  pronounce  the  letter,  te. 


II.   PEIYART  INSTRUCTION  BY  OBJECT  LESSONS. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PUIMARY  SCHOOLS 
or  TUK  CITY  or  08WBOO,  IN  MICW  TOlUt. 


The  Committee  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city  of  Oswego  to  atteud  an  examination  of  the  primary  schools 
of  that  city,  held  on  the  11th,  12lh,  and  13th  days  of  February, 
1862,  with  special  reference  to  an  investigation  of  the  system 
of  "Object  Teaching"  recently  introduced  into  said  schools,  and 
to  an  expression  of  opinion  thereon,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 

REPORT, 

That  the  system  in  question  is  designed  and  claimed  to  be  in 
accordance  with  those  principles  so  prominently  exemplified  by 
the  groat  Swiss  educator,  Henry  Pestalozzi,  who  lived  and  labor- 
ed during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  him  the 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard  justly  remarks  that,  "  Although  his  per- 
sonal labors  were  confined  to  his  native  coimtry,  and  their  imme- 
diate influence  was  weakened  by  many  defects  of  character,  still, 
his  general  views  of  education  were  so  sound  and  just  that  they 
are  now  adopted  by  teachers  who  never  read  a  word  of  his  life 
or  writings,  and  by  many  who  never  even  heard  his  name.  They 
have  become  the  common  property  of  teachers  and  educators 
throughout  the  world," 

These  principles  lie  down  deep  in  the  nature  of  man.  They 
recognize  the  great  truth  that  this  nature  is  threefold — material, 
intellectual,  njoral,  and  that  it  has  its  laws  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment. Pestalozzi  believed,  as  we  believe  and  know,  that  hu- 
man beings  possess  affections  and  a  moral  sense  as  well  as  rea- 
son, and  intelligence,  and  sensation. 

NATURE   OP  EDUCATION. 

He  therefore  assumed /aith  and  love  as  the  only  true  founda- 
tion of  a  system  of  education.  He  asserts  that  education,  in  or- 
der to  fit  man  for  his  destination,  must  proceed  accordmg  to  nat- 
ural laws ;  that  it  should  not  act  as  an  arbitrary  mediator  be- 
tween the  child  and  nature — between  man  and  God — but  that  it 
should  assist  the  course  of  natural  development  instead  of  doing 
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it  violence;  that  it  should  watch  and  follow  its  progress^ instead 
of  .atteinj>ting  to  mark  out  a  path  agreeably  to  some  vague  pre- 
conceived system.  He  souglit  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  child  by  a  steady  course  of  excitement  to  sell-:u:ltv- 
itv,  with  a  limited  decree  of  assit^tance  to  his  eflbrts. 

He  aimed  to  discover  the  proj>er  point  for  commencing  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  young,  and  then  to  proceed  in  a  alow  and  gradual, 
but  progressive  and  unbroken  course  from  one  step  to  another, 
always  waiting  mitil  the  preceding  steps  should  have  a  certain 
degree  of  distinctness  in  the  mind  of  the  child  before  enteriug 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  new  step. 

DISTINCTIVE   PEIXCIPLKS. 

Pcstalozzi  believed  that  education  in  its  essence  consists  in  tfie 
harmoniotis  and  uniform  deoelopme^it  of  every  faculty^  so  l/tat 
the  body  shoxdd  7iot  be  in  advance  of  the  mind  nor  the  tnind  of 
the  body^  nor  shoiddtJte  affections  be  neglected;  and  that  prompt* 
itude  and  skill  in  actio?i  should^  as  far  as  possiMe^  keep  pace 
with  the  acquisition  of  hnoicledye.  He  required  close  attention 
and  sjK»cial  reference  to  the  individual  j)ecidiarities  of  each  child 
and  of  each  sex,  as  well  as  to  the  cliaract eristics  of  the  people 
among  Avhom  he  lived,  to  the  end  that  each  might  be  educated 
for  that  sphere  of  activity  and  usefiUnesa  to  which  the  Creator 
had  destined  him. 

He  regarded  Fhrm^  Number^  and  Language  as  the  essential 
condition  of  definite  and  distinct  knoxnledge^  and  insisted  that 
these  elements  should  be  taught  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  com- 
prehensivcness^  and  mutual  connection, 

Pestalozzi,  as  Avell  as  Basedow,  desired  that  instruction  should 
begin  with  the  si m2)le  perception  ofeicternal  objects  and  their  re- 
lations. He  wished  that  the  art  of  observing  should  be  acquired. 
He  thought  the  thing  peiTeived  of  less  importance  than  the  cnl- 
tivation  of  the  j^erccptive  poxcers^  which  should  enaW.  the  child 
to  observe  completely,  and  to  exhaust  as  far  as  possible  the  sub- 
jects tchich  should  be  brougJU  before  him.  He  maintamed  that 
every  subject  of  instruction  should  become  an  exercise  of  thought, 
and  that  lessons  on  form,  size,  number,  place,  etc.,  would  give 
the  best  occasion  for  it. 

He  thought  highly  of  arithmetic  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  mind,  and  he  also  introduced  Geometry  into  the  elementnrv 
schools,  with  the  arts  of  drawing,  designing,  and  modeling  grow- 
ing out  of  it. 
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He  would  traiJi  the  hand^  tJie  eye^  the  touch,  and  the  senses 
generalli/,  without  which  there  can  be  no  high  executive  power 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

He  was  opposed  to  the  lifeless  repetition  of  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, but  rather  aimed  at  a  development  of  the  laics  of  lanfjuage 
from  %cithin — at  a  knowledge  of  its  internal  nature,  structure, 
and  peculiar  spirit — thus  affording  the  means  not  only  for  culti- 
vating the  intellect,  but  for  improving  and  elevating  the  affec- 
tions. He,  as  well  as  other  educators  of  his  time,  introduced  vo- 
cal music  into  the  circle  of  school  studies  on  account  of  its  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  heart.  Not  satisfied  with  singing  by 
rote,  he  included  in  his  course  of  instruction  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  music — Rhythm,  Melody,  and  Dynamics. 

He  discouraged  that  abuse  of  the  Socratic  method  which  at- 
tempted to  draxo  something  otU  of  children  before  tliey  had  re- 
ceived any  knoidedge  ^  but,  on  the  contrary,  recommended  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  instruction  the  established  method  of  dic- 
tation by  the  teacher  and  reproduction  by  the  pupil. 

Pestalozzi  strongly  repudiated  the  opinion  that  religious  hi" 
stntction  should  be  exclusively  addressed  to  the  U7iderstanding, 
He  showed  that  religion  lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  so  much  enstamped  from  without  as  developed 
from  within  ;  that  the  basis  of  religious  emotio?i  is  to  be  found 
i?i  the  childish  disjwsition  to  love^to  gratitude,  to  veneratioji^to 
obedience  and  confidence  toward  parents;  that  tlutse  feelings 
shotdd  be  cultivated,  strengthened,  and  directed  toward  God ; 
and  that  religion  should  be  formally  treated  of,  at  a  later  period, 
in  connection  with  the  feelings  thus  excited.  As  he  required  the 
mother  to  direct  the  first  development  of  nil  tlte  faculties  of  her 
child,  he  assigned  to  her  especially  the  task  of  first  cultivating 
the  religious  feelings.  He  thought  that  mutual  affection  ought 
to  reign  between  the  educator  and  the  pupil,  whether  at  the  homo 
or  school,  in  order  to  render  education  effectual  and  useful.  He 
was  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  uphold  school  despotism,  nor  did 
he  approve  of  special  incentives  addressed  to  enuilation,  prefer- 
rin<r  that  the  children  should  be  tauE^ht  to  find  their  own  hisfhest 
and  best  rewaid  in  the  delights  of  knowledge  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done. 

THESE  PRINCIPLES  WORTHY   OF   ATTENTION. 

Such  were  the  leading  views  and  principles  of  tliis  truly  gi*eat 
nan ;  and,  with  all  the  faults  in  their  practical  application  by 
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himself  in  the  eccentncity  of  his  chiil-actcr,  they  are  eminehtty 
worthy  of  the  profound  study  alikd  of  the  parent,  the  teach^-," 
the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian'     They  constitute  tniqiies- 
tionably  tiie  germs  of  that  great  system  of  means  for  the  cbni— 
plete  evohrtion  of  the  varied  and  complex  forb^s  of  out  cotnmdzs. 
nature  which  is  to  be — perchafice  w^hich  already  is. 

KJLTl'RAL   OllDBR   OP  DBYJ5L0FMENT   OP  THB  FACULTIES.      .: 

The  Committee  bt'Hevcthiit  these  principles  seem  to  implylho 
existence  of  a  great  comprehensive  law  of  order  of  developmeirt 
of  the  human  faculties,  together  with  a  corresponding  order  of 
succession  and  ad.aptation  in  the  scheme  of  truth   which  must 
constitute  the  objects  to  which  these  expanding  faculties  mu^ 
addrcf?s  themselves  as  the  inexoriible  condition'  of  their  develop- 
ment and  growth.     Withoirt  stopping  to  argue  this  pfopojjition, 
but  desirinij:  merely  to  surest  it;  the  Committbe  commend  it  to  ' 
the  profound  consideration  of  their  (klncatiohal  brethren  every 
where.    If  this  proposition  be  true,  it  lies  fit  th^  basis  of  k!l  ed- 
ucational inquiry,  while  its  iiorfipletc  ehicidation  will  esserftially 
determine  the  character  of  all  proper  educational  courses  iatid 
methods  of  procedure. 

I 

What  the  charactei-  of  the  pHmary  School  should  be,  what  iC^ 
subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  dej^cnds  upon  the  prelimi- 
nary questions: 

What  is  the  character  and  destinv  of  the  bcinsrs  to  be  trained 
therein?  What  is  the  oondifioti  of  th6ir  physical,  mental;  arid 
emotional  powers?  and  what  kind  of  studies,  avIi at  descripti6n 
oflmowledge,  what  exercisCJ^  ai*c  best  suited  to  meet  the  ^anti 
and  exigencies  of  their  present",  Aviiile  having  reference,  also,  to 
their  future  condition  ahd  6ircumstAn6cs  ?  ;     ' 

SENSATIO:^    AND   PEIlCEI»XION« 

The  Committee  believe  it  to  be  the  generally  received  opinion 
that,  in  childhood,  all  positive  knowledge  comes  through  setisa- 
tiort  and  perception.  Sensation  anses  from  the^  contact  of  oiir ' 
senses  with  the  outer  m at ei^ial  world.  Perception  is  the  refer- 
ence of  a  sensation  to  its  cause.  Sensations  lend,  throujrh  oh- 
servations,  to  conceptions.  Conceptions  form  the  basis  of  our 
reasoning,  and,  through  reason,  we  are  led  to  discover  our  rela- 
tions to  the  m.nterial  world,  to  our  fellow-tiien,  and  to  the  Cre^ 
ator ;  and,  finally,  the  will,  as  the  e^tecutive  power,  ctiables  us  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  reiisbh,  of  cdnsddncte,  and  of  dNil/. 
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We  have  thus  hinted  at  what  maoy  believe  to  be  the  natural 
)rder  of  evolution  of  the  faculties : 

Jst.  Perception  through  semjation. 

{2d,  Conception  through  observation. 

3d.  Reasoning  upon  the  basis  of  our  conceptions,  ascending 
rom  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  simple  to  the  coni- 
>lex,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

4th.  Volition,  according  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  reason, 
toting  in  harmony  with  the  conscience  and  the  nobler  emotions 
ind  impulses  of  our  nature. 

TRUE  ORDER   OF  STUDIES. 

Is  there  now  an  order  of  succession  of  studies,  or  of  the  scl- 
»nces,  corresponding  to  the  order  of  evolution  of  the  faculties  ? 
Phis  has  been  conclusively  shown,  we  think,  by  President  Hill, 
Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  and.  others,  and  endorsed  by  the 
lighest  scientific  and  literaiy  authorities  of  the  age.  The  ques- 
ion  may  be  determined  from  at  least  three  difierent  stand-points : 

let.  From  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  knowledge 
imong  men. 

2d.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  relations,  connections, 
md  dependencies  of  the  different  special  sciences  to  each  other. 

3(L  From  an  investigation  of  the  adaptations  of  the  different 
iciences  to  the  progressive  wants  of  the  faculties  in  every  stage 
)f  their  development. 

All  these  fields  have  been  explored  by  able  men,  and,  from 
Yhichever  stand-point  the  investigation  proceeds,  the  conclusions 
'cached  are  essentially  the  same,  and  they  seem  strikingly  to 
K>nfirm  each  other.  Without  going  farther  into  this  question, 
t  may  be  remarked  that,  while  the  perceptive  faculties  are  the 
earliest  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  order  of  time,  so  those  sci- 
mces  which  address  themselves  the  most  directly  to  these  fac- 
ilties,  to  wit,  those  wliich  deal  with  ideas  of  space,  form,  size, 
lumber,  place,  weight,  color,  etc.,  are  the  simplest  of  all,  lie  at 
he  basis  of  all,  and  are  best  adapted  of  all,  as  experience  and 
*eason  alike  show,  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  early  stages  in 
;ke  education  of  the  young. 

LAWS   OF  CniLDIIOOD. 

In  childhood,  all  is  activity ;  the  senses  are  keenly  alive  to  er- 

jry  impression  made  upon  them ;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  awake, 

md  runs  abroad  in  every  direction,  in  search  of  knowledge ;  the 
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perceptive  powers  are  at  work — they  mast  be  directed,  and,  if 
possible,  sharpened;  the  imaginatioii  idots  \v;ilcUy  iu.cUUdish 
dreams — it  luust  be  chastened  and  corrected  by  deliberate  and 
sober  appeals  to  facts,  to  actual  things,  and  thu3  gradually  en- 
ticed to  its  appropriate  work  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  cor- 
rect conceptions ;  the  affections  are  fresh  and  warm  ;  the  confid- 
ing innocent  desires  to  live  and  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  kind- 
ness and  love ;  the  bodily  powers,  tliough  comparatively  weak, 
are  restless,  and  ever  panting  for  wholesome  employment. 

THE  TTvUE   EDUCATIOXAL  METHOD. 

Tlio  question  is,  IIow  mx  these  conditions,  so  perfectly  normal, 
to  be  met  ?  IIow  shall  the  development  of  the  child,  heretofore 
assisted  by  Nature's  own  method,  be  continued  and  perfected? 
IIow  shall  his  young  nature,  leaping  and  bounding  in  joyoasness 
and  love,  reveling  in  the  pleasure  of  knowledge,  be  preserved  in 
its  freshness,  and  vigor,  and  purity  ?  Not,  surely,  by  forced  and 
unmeatung  strifes  with  mere  words  and  phrases,  not  by  the  qie- 
chanical  drudgery  of  loading  the  memory  with  dry  formulas  and 
senseless  rules,  not  by  the  mastication  of  rudimeutal  books,  nor 
by  those  endless  stripes  which  have  no  healing  power. 

This  question,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  can  be  solved 
only  by  efforts  in  the  direction  to  which  these  suggestions  tend. 
Our  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  must  be  naturalised. 
The  course  of  true  education  is  the  course  of  nature.  Man's 
method,  to  be  effective,  must  follow  God's  method.  As  surely 
as  our  Divine  Father  has  a  plan  in  creation,  so  surely  has  he  also 
a  plan  in  education.  By  the  light  of  history  and  revelation  we 
see  how  he  is  guiding,  instructing,  educating  the  human  race 
through  the  ages.  Aided  by  the  experiences,  the  discoveries, 
the  inventions,  the  sufferings,  the  reverses  of  past  generations, 
we  have  become  exalted  to  Heaven  in  respect  to  our  rights,  our 
privileges,  and  blessings. 

So  children  should  bo  taught,  as  far  as  possible,  by  their  own 
actual  experience,  and  not  so  much  by  mere  dicta,  not  so  much 
by  taking  on  trust  wliat  others  say,  and  write,  and  print,  but  by 
more  fre<jnent  and  persistent  intercourse,  or  experience,  if  j'ou 
please,  with  tlioso  objects,  qualities,  and  properties,  the  existence 
of  which  gives  to  language  so  much  of  its  force  and  utility. 

The  Committee  have  thought  it  due,  alike  to  the  occasion 
which  has  called  them  together,  as  well  as  to  the  impoitant  move- 
ment which  has  her;^  been  inaugurated,  to  gi>^.e^ai;pr^Ssioii  Sfime- 
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whnt  nt  lerigth  to  the  foregoing  views.  They  are  too  well  aware 
of  the  obstacles  which  nearly  every  new  enterprise,  however  no- 
ble, is  doomed  to  encounter,  not  to  embrace  an  opportunity  so 
grave  as  the  present  to  give  it  a  substantial  and  hearty  support, 

AN   IMPORTANT  BBVOLUTXOK   AT  HAND, 

The  examinations  which  it  has  been  their  high  privilege  to 
"Witness  during  the  present  week  have  impressed  them  with  the 
conviction  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  and  important  rev- 
olution in  the  education  of  our  country.  Tlie  system  which  has 
been  developed  from  the  principles  herein  before  stated  is  yet  es- 
sentially foreign.  And  as  it  was  a  doctrine  of  Pestalozzi  him- 
self that  education,  to  be  true,  must  Imve  constant  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  to  be  dispensed, 
80  it  is  evident  that  the  system  which  lias  been  exhibited  before 
us  is  yet  to  be  somewhat  modified — Americanized — to  meet  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  our  people  and  country.  Systems  and 
methods  must  change, "  but  principles  are  in  their  nature  eter- 
nal,'* says  Professor  Crosby ;  "  and  it  is  llieir  office  to  guide  and 
direct  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  circumstance,  condition,  event, 
fortune."  So,  Avhile  adhering  to  the  tmchanging  dicta  of  well- 
grounded  principle,  we  would  joyf\illy  accept  in  the  system  of 
methods  whatever  is  suited  to  our  special  wants,  characteristics, 
and  circumstances  as  a  people. 

SUCX:JESS   op  tub   experiment  at   OSWEGO. 

How  well  the  methods  presented  by  the  exhibitions  from  the 
Oswego  primary  schools  are  adapted  to  carry  out  the  theory 
tipbn  which  these  methods  are  based,  the  Committee  have  en- 
deavored to  give  their  professional  brethren  and  fellow-citizens 
at  a  distnnee  the  means  of  judging,  by  presenting  an  abstract  of 
each  exercise,  together  with  the  precise  aim  of  the  teacher  in 
each  case.  The  ages  of  the  children,  together  with  the  grades 
of  the  classes,  will  be  found  stated  in  the  proper  places.  The 
number  of  classes  presented  will  also  be  learned  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  accompanpng  statement.  It  will  be  observed  that  a 
wide  ratrge  of  topics  was  developed  by  the  classes,  embracing 
lessons  of  various  grades,  on  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Color,  Placer, 
Number,  Langungo,  Objects,  Plants,  Animals,  Shells,  and  includ- 
insT  also  exercises  in  Phonic  Readiuc'  and  Gymnastics. 

The  Committee  are  also  most  hnpjiy  in  bearing  testimony 'to 
the  universal  fidelity  of  the  teachers  and  superintendent  to  that 
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cardinal  prtficlpte  <tf  Fakh-'andLonp^wlikili  tlie'gi'esi^ 

affirmed  ratist  Wthe  basis  of  jtfl  truief  edutatibi/i.  '  The  evideneis 
of  mutual  kindness,  respect,  and  attectiou  between  teachers  dnd 
taught  have  been  too  |>al^bl^  torbe  (^i^stioned.  Let  these  de- 
< voted  tea«hcrs^  rest  assured  that  they  are  laying  up  iniperishable 
treasures  of  iVrtUrttj6y  and  gHidheis,  alike  for  themselves  andAt 
long  procession  of  the  generations  whieh  shall  rise  op  to  eifl 
them  blessed. 

y  [Previous  to  odrnmencing  the  exerdtief  of  theexaiDinaHofi,  the  SccrelBrf  of 
the  BoArd  of  KduQfUiun  stated  that  ti>e  ^Mriioary  »ohooU  oi.Osyx^Q-  lu^  idir'jiJed 

,iuU)  three  das^  called  yV.  B*  ^nd  C.  The  C  plass  is  the  lowest,  B  next,  and 
the  A  class  the  highest.  The  children,  bh  entering  school,  ar6  placed"  in  the  C 
class,  where  they  fctnain  utider  the  same  teacher  for  one  year,  near  the  etidnt 

'which  time  nn  ttxajniaation  takes  pkice,  and  those  wh^^  are  suffiuit:nUj >mI- 
«'anced  arc  })n)fnoted  to  the  B  class  at  the  commencement  of  the  sacceediiw 

jfprm,  wlicre  they  remain  another  year ;  they  are  examined  again,  and  promotM 
to  the  A  class ;  toward  the  end  of  the  third  year  they  are  examined  for  promo- 
tions to  the  junior  schools.] 

•  ...  .      ,  .  .  .   ;  I  ..  . 

'  EXAMINATION  EXEROISB& 

Tlic  first  exercise  witnessed  by  the  Committee  wias  a  review  of  the  C  btaa, 
primary.     Ages  of  children,  0  to  7  years. 

LESSON  OX  FORM. 

The  children  stood  in  a  semicircular  line  on  one  side  of  the  tahle,  on  which 
were  placed  several  of  the  more  common  solids,  as  a  sphere,  a  cube,  a  cone^  etc 
The  teacher  called  upon  the  children  to  distinguish  different  solids,  as  the 
sphere,  hemisphere,  cylinder,  cone,  and  cube,  and  to  give  their  niimes.  Then, 
holding  up  a  cylinder,  she  asked,  "  What  is  this  called?" 
^,   Chlldreji.   *' A  cylinder.'* 

,  Teacher.  *'  Yes,  this  is  a  cylinder  ;  and  when  we  see  any  object  of  this  shape 
wc  say  it  is  ci^Undrlml.  Now  look  atout  the  room,  and  see  If  you  can  sec  anj 
thing  that  is  or  this  shape.'* 

C.  The  stove-pipe — the  post. 

T.  Yes ;  and  because  the  stove-pijie  and  the  post  arc  of  this  shape,  we  ddl 
them — 

C  "Cylindrical.*' 
I      In  this  manner  the  terms  spherical,  conical,  etc.,  were  presented  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

Tlic  teacher  placed  a  cube  before  the  children,  and  requested  them  to  name 
objects  of  that  form  ;  then  a  sphere,  and  to  name  objects  of  a  spherical  foria, 

Several  of  the  solids  oeing  placed  on  the  tabie,^  the'teachcr  naminj;  objects, 
as  orange,  stick  of  candy,  chhr^h  spiir^,  etc.,  the  children  woiUd  say  which  solid 
'they  resembled  tn  Khape. 

To  show  that  the  children  understood  the  tcmiiy«oscnd  mrfon,  they  wtn 
requested  to  fot^h  the  Bnrfat;6  of  a  sphere^  the  outside  of  •  sphere  tb6  Uit^  of 
A  cubs  hnd  of  a  cylinder;  then  to  point  out  the  plane  aad  ourrod  fadn  of  dif- 
^Terent  solids ;  then  to  take  soUda,'  «Ul  teii  bf  iwhat  fiuMSi  fcbsjr.  .uran  bOWlM* 


.\.\( 
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vThe.mfttnciff  of  con^QQl&Rg  tbis-oKQilcitc^flincI  the  familiioi^.  nuiifested  vit|i 
jjJ^.f^Mhittct,  giirp  evi^noe  th&t  th^  children  pofse«9e4  a,Hi)^wlQdge  of  it  otber 
itban  that  derived  from  the  words  t^enuelves.    The  second  exercise  was  a 

•  LESSON  ON  .SIZE.,       ..t...,.    ...  j 

•  Beriew  of  C  daes,  primarj^    Ages  of  ,chiIdreQ|  5  lo  7»  •  t  Theji  bud  attend^ 
fpbopl  pine  jpom^a;  have  baid  instructloiii  itk  sise  ,4mif^;  ^pm^  eigbi  weckif, 

ajijqut  tAven^y  nib^ute^  per  d»Jr  ..    ,  ,  ,    ,  ,  ;    ..        ,  j 

The  children  were  requested  to  bold  their  forefingers  one  inch  apart  while 
the  teacher  measured  the  space  between  them. 

Tbcna  cbEdren  were  roquiied  to  draw  lines  on  the  blackboard  an  inch  in  Icngtb^ 
\^d  otberf  to  measure  them,  stating  whether  toalon^,  too  sh^i^^-or  correct.  ) 
.  .  Next  tlicy  werp  required  to  tear  papers  a,n  Inch  ix^  length ;  t^en  to  tear  the^ 
tvo  inches  in  length ;  then  to  fold  th^m^hrce  ii^(;|ie^in  jif^^g^  find  90  on,  th^ 
teacbor  measuring  them  meanwhile.  At  least  t\ro  out  of  eaicU  throe  toyre  an4 
jfblded  their  papers  of  the  exact  length  named. 

'    .^en  the  children  were  requested  to  draV  ^ines  on  tlie  t>taekboard  one  fodt 
in  length,  then  to  divide  them  into  twelve  inches.  ^,  ,.  \ 

They  readily  measured  incljcs,  and  feet,  and  yards,  both  with  the  rule  and 
with  the  eye,  and-^rew  linos  ropr^senting  t^env  sli^j^w^ignbat  they  understood 
the,  relations  of  these  to  each  other,  as  \v'eU  as  the  lengths  of  each. 

FORM  AND  FIZE,  t 

Review  of  A  class,  primaiy.-  < ,  Ag^.of  pl^i^rep  .from  7  to  9. 

Teaclier.  Find  me  a  solid  whose  surface  is  not  divided.  The  children  took 
Irom  the  table  spheres  and  spheroids.  , 

Teacher,  Find  me  a  solid  whose  surface  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  fnces-^ 
one  divided  into  three  faces^-one  divided  into  six  faces.  Now  a  solid  with  one 
plane  and  one  curved  uice.  ,    .  .       ,  • 

In  each  case  the  children  selected  the  correct  object. 

The  ^cacher  then  called  upon  one  pupil  to  draw  lipon  the  blackboard  the 
plane  face  of  a  square  ,two  inches  on  a  side ;  another  one  of  a  square  six  inches 
on  a  side :  another  of  a  rhomb  two  inches  on  each  side ;  aii  eqiial  triangle  oi(e 
inch  on  a  side ;  a  plane  face  of  a  cylinder  three  inchbs  in  ({iameter ;  a  square 
.  twelve  inches  on  a  side.  The  children  then  drew  lines  of  Various  lengths,  as 
called  for  by  members  of  the  Committee ;  also  plane  figures  of  various  sizes,  and, 
among  others,  circles  two  feet  in  diameter,  then  of  two  fce^  in  circumference. 

The  teacher  called  upon  the  children,  one  at  a  time,  to  select  latlis  of  given 
engths,  and  place  them  on  the  floor  so  as  to  represent  the  elevation  of  one' end 
of  a  house.  Another  pupil  drew  each  part  of  the  house  on  the  blackboard  as 
It  was  repre^nted  by  the  laths. 

TUESDAY  AFTEprOON, 

,,......,.;;..  .;.,....:....  ...    ,J>ESS0N.01jI,F0PMf    /..,.,,,,         ,.  ,  ,^ 

Showing  the  transition  from  Form  to  Elementary  Qfiovmtry^    .JRcvjew  ?9f 

C  ^lasSf  junior.     A^sof  obildfen^  9  to  13.'  .lut,-  .<    •     •  .  'ufj  iri  •  r 

'  '  Tte'  childfon  drew  lineb  on  the  blackboawl,  and  descriMf  tbf»»^^    Xl^ey  xcp- 

•  Wfjdntwt,  riiKt  then  ^vc  dnfinifiioiB  of  n  point}  straight. linPi  lei^g^  directiqp, 

aiid'tatfvhfi  ditftincti(4i:bettt^()en4lil£fcntiitkM(U:QfvAnsl«9«o}  ttoiu  ;>^biio-;  ti*   l7 
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A  pupil  drew  upon  the  bUokfauurd  a  horizontal  line^  aad  an  ebliqae  one  in- 
tersecting the  first,  and  then  proceeded  to  demenfltrate  that,  *'  if  two  straight 
lines  intersect  each  other,  the  opposite  or  vertical  angles  are  equal.*'  In  giving 
the  demonstration,  the  papils  used  letters  to  designate  the  lines  and  angles. 
At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  tbe  Committee,  figures  were  sobatituted  Cor  tha  let- 
ters, and  one  of  the  same  pupils  called  to  demonstrate  the  proposition.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  pupil  went  through  with  it,  using  figures  in  pkoe  of 
letters,  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  audience,  their  appit>bation  being  mani- 
fested by  applause. 

LESSON  ON  COLOR. 

Re>new  of  C  class.  Ages  of  children,  G  to  8.  Object  of  tlie  lessod—to  calti- 
rate  the  perception  of  color. 

Worsted,  and  cards  of  various  colors,  wevc  placed  upon  the  table.  The  tetch- 
er  called  upon  one  child  to  select  aU  the  reds^  and  place  them  togethcfr ;  anoth- 
er, to  select  all  the  yellows,  and  place  th^ii  together;  another,  the  blues;  in- 
other,  the  greens,  etc. 

The  children  were  then  requested  to  name  all  the  red  objects  that  they  coold 
see  in  the  room ;  then  those  of  the  other  colors  flacces8i\*ely. 

Next,  one  child  was  called  upon  to  name  a  color,  and  another  to  name  an 
object  of  the  same  color.  Then  one  child  would  name  an  object,  and  another 
name  its  color. 

DISTINOmSRINa  8BADE8  AND  TnTTS  OP  BLtTE. 

The  teacher  next  proceeded  to  give  a  new  lesson  to  the  same  class,  the  object 
of  which  was  **to  teach  the  children  to  distinguish  blue,  and  its  shades  and 

The  teacher  requested  tne  chttuWm  to  mid  the  bluest  of  the  blue  objects  on 
the  table.  They  having  selected  cards  which  the  teacher  pronounced  correct, 
she  took  the  cards,  told  them  all  to  close  their  eyes,  then  she  placed  the  same 
cards  upon  the  table  again  among  the  other  blue  ones,  and  requested  the  chil- 
dren to  find  tliem  again.  When  they  <;oald  readily  select  the  bluest  cards,  the 
teacher  told  them  that  the  bluest  blue  in  called  the  9tandigrd  blue.  Then  the 
children  were  exercised  in  finding  the  standard  blue. 

Next,  two  cards  were  held  up,  one  dark  blue  and  one  light  blue,  and  the  chil- 
dren told  that  the  light  blue  is  called  a  tint  o/LIm^  and  the  dark  bloe  a  shade 
of  bine — the  tint  is  lighter  than  the  standard  blue,  and  the  shctde  is  darker  than 
the  standard  blue.  Then  the  children  were  exercised  in  fitiding  tinU  and  thadu 
of  blue. 

LESSON  IN  MIXING  COLORS, 

Review  of  A  class,  primary.     Children  fh)m  9  to  10  years  of  age. 

The  children  were  led  to  distinguish  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  oolon 
fi-om  mixing  colore.  The  teacher  held  up  rials  containing  liquids  of  led,  ytl- 
tow,  and  blue.  She  then  mixed  some  of  each  of  the  rw/  and^el£»rr  liquids,  and 
the  children  said  the  color  produced  by  the  mixtnre  is  wrmge.  She  then  mix* 
ed  yellow  and  6/ue,  and  the  children  said  that  grten  had  been  produced.  Then 
she  mixed  blue  and  red,  and  purjile  was  the  result 

The  teacher  printed  the  result  of  each  mixture  on  the  blackboard 
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Rod   +.YoUo«ir        =«  Orange. 

Blue  +  Yellov        a?:  Green.  ! 

Blue  +  Bed  =  Furpto. 

'    Next  slie  proceeded  to  show  how  the  Idea  and  term  teHiaff  Ss  derived  frotn 
the  secondaries  by  mixing  tiio  secondaries,  and  pfrimtinf  tbo  licSQit  on  tho  boaid 
asbeferej  .......  i    .,     .  ,         .        , 

8tooniark».  IhirdCdianiit'TniUtrieB^  I 

Green     +  Orange  =  Citrine.  , 

Orange  H-  Purple  =  Busset. 

Purple    +  Green  ==  Olive. 

After  the  diildren  had  read  over  in  concert  what  had  been  printed  on  the 
boanl,  it  was  erased,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  state  from  memory  what 
ecdors  are  produced  by  mixing  primaries,  vrith  the  names  of  each  secondary ; 
aiso,  what  by  mixing  the  secondaries,  and  the  name  of  each  tertiary.  An  ex- 
ercise on  nanmmjf  of  Cohra  was  then  given  to  the  same  class  of  children.  They 
were  requested  to  select  two  colors  that  would  look  well  together,  and  place 
them  side  by  side ;  then  two  were  placed  together  that  do  not  harmonize.  Dur- 
ing these  exercises,  the  teacher  printed  on  tho  board, 

Primary  yellow  harmonites  with  secondary  ;»ti77iils. 
•*        red  *«  •*  "         ffreen. 

**        blue  "  **  **  orange. 

This  was  read  hy  the  pupils,  $hen  erased,  ajnd  the  individuals  were  called 
upon  to  state  what  culor  will  harmonize  with  these  several  colors,  as  their 
,  names  were  respectively  given. 

TingSDAY  FVENINO.  ' 

The  exercises  were  held  in  DoolittleHall,  and  were  witnessed  by  a  Urge  au- 
dience.   First  thdre  was  given  a  "'■ 

LESSON  ON  OBJECTS—Stli  STEP,    .  ,' 

to  tho  B  class,  junior  »chool,:thQ  aim  of  whichwas  to  1/ead  the  children  to  d^ 
tinguish  aculs  from  aUcalUiy  and  ti>  c^w  soine  of  the  effects  of  each. 

A  class  of  boys  and  girls  were  aiTAnged  upon  the  sfago.^  tliat  they  could  ob- 
serve the  ^ials  of  liquids  and  solids  upon  the  table  hi  the  centre,.  After  Intro- 
-  ductory  remarks  by  the  teacher,  alluding  to  tibe  clasai^cation  of  children  in 
aclrool  according  to  their  kaowlodge,^  she  requested  one  to  arrange  tho  vials  upon 
the  table  into  classes.  He  placed  the  vials  containing  solids  in  one  group,  ai^d 
those  containing  liquids  in  another.  The  teacher  remarked  that,  although  that 
was  one  way  to  classify  thenl,  yet  there  was  a  better  way,  and  that  was  by  tast- 
ing, placing  those  which  have  a  similar  taste  in  tiic  same  class^ 

The  children  were  each  given  some  cream  of  tartar  to  taste ;  they  pronounced 
•the  taste  sour.  The  name  of  the  substance  was  written  on  the  blackboard. 
:>  Then  they  were  given  some  sal  scKla  to  raste^  and  they  said  it  tasted  "  bitter  and 
burning."  The  name  of  tUis  was  written  op  anoilicr  part  of  the  board.  TJio 
teacher  then  told  the  children  that  we  called  those  substances  >vhich  taste  spur 
acitLsy  and  wrote  the  word  ocW*ovcr  cream  of  tartar.  She  then  told  them  that 
the  name  for  th^se  substances  wiuc^  ha>'c  a  *'  bitter,  bu^niijije;^ taste,"  i^  alkoHet, 
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This  word  was  wntten  0¥«r«iUTie4a.  The^lhejrfwMwiiiwti^fffieP'iMttftirm- 
egar  to  taste,  and  required  to  tell  in  wbieh  colama  ita  n^fxie  sbould  be  wnttv. 
They  gave  *^  acids."  .  The  teaeh^  proceeded  ian-eimHar.  immoer-'witb  /ty, 
jtearUuh,  tarUuric  aeid^  and  wddf  jiuid  ihe  cUildrett  d«isi|{9f»fted  Uie  oolom.n 
which  the  word  should  be  placed.  Some  oxalic  acid  was  produced,  and  the 
children  told  that  it  W|QMpf)jf]f^(}ff[^cey|^jp^;||Qf(^ig|^,  but  that  it  also  wm 
sour,  and  rec^ucstcd  them  to  name  the  column  in  which  its  name  should  be  writ- 
ten.   The  w^rds  on  the  MadLboard 'were  wtitteii  ihus : 

Creaca  of  turtar.  ^daoda. 

Vinegar.  Ley. 

Tartaric  acid,  i  .  I^earlaidi.  I 

Oxalic  acid.  Soda.  >    >      v ; 

The  children  having  loamed  .a  distinction  between  acids  and  alkiilie^the 
teacher  produced  a  vegetable  dye,  obtained  by  boiling  a  purple  or  redoabbage 
in  water.  She  poured  equal  quantities  into  two  gb«ses.  Into  one  of  tllesei  she 
poured  some  acid,  and  into  the  other  a  little  alkali.  The  childi«n  .weno  re- 
quired to  observe  the  effects  of  the  acid  aadof  Uieialkaii  upon  tbe  ^(gelable 
dye,  and  then  to  describe  these  effects. 

Children.  The  acid  turns  tlie  vegetable  dy«  to  a  reJ.  The  alkali  ^ban^  it 
to  a  green,  ,  /      . 

Teacher,  Now  what  can  you  say  of  the  tasU  of  acids? 

C  They  taste  sour. 

The  teacher  now  wrote  on  the  board,  **  Acids  hare  a  sour  taste  " 

T.  What  can  you  say  of  the  cfiect  of  acids  upon  a  vegetable  dye  ? 

C,  Acids  turn  vegetable  dyes  to  red.  , 

The  teacher  wrote  this  on  tbe  board  a]<io. 

T,  Now  what  can  you  say  of  l^d  taste  of  filkaUes?  . 

C  They  have  a  bitter,  burning  taste.  i-     i  -      -.  .     -,,      ^ 

T.  We  call  tbifi  bitter,  bami«g  Usl»  of  alkalies  tn  mi»id  laste.    What  4#  we 
enll  the  taste  of  aliuUies  ? 
^  (7.  An  ocru^  taste»:  t 

„01ie  teacher  wroto  on  the  board,  **  A^aiies  have  an  acrid  taste.  **  • , 

T,  What  eaa  you  aay  of  tbe  effect  of  alkalies  upoa  veigstaUe  4^e»lt         .  > 
;   CvAlkalto»cbangeyegeUbledyeslogEieoB„     i  .     .i 

This  was  also  written  on  the  board«    <  i  .uJ 

AfUsrward  the  red  andigreon  dyai  w^];«, mixed,, when  the  whole  assume^  its 
oiigtaal  colon  After  trying  similar  ezamtika  wit^i  other  acids  and  alkalies 
upon  the  purple  water  or  vegetable  dye,  the  children  were  told  tliat  aeids  aqd 
alkalies  neutrcUue  or  destroy,  eacb  other«  The  teacher  then  wrote  on  the  bUd^- 
board^  ..  :; 

Acids  and  aVcalieg^  when  mixed  together^  neutralize  each  other,  i  ,       .. 

Next  a  bottle  partly  filled  wit^  soft  water  wasvproduced,  and  a  little  soffc  soap 
added,  when  it  was  given  to  the  pupila  to  shake.  J^psiidf  were  {tfoduoed. ;  A 
few  drops  of  acid  were  then  added  to  the  contents  pf  tbi«  bottle,  and  on, shirking 
it  again  the  suds  disappeared.  Then  a  iiule  ley  was^  jiourod  into  it,  aa4  fin 
being  shaken  suds  were  again  produced.  Then  the  children  were  led  by  an- 
other experiment  to  {)crceive  that  acids  and  alkalies  neutralize  each  other  when 
mixed.  ,.      .  . 


!'•  ■ 
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'  A'ftiw  otirer  escfierHmeiibi  were  tried)  illtutnitifig  fo  viniHftr  methods  the  proo- 
Mses  of  teacliing  cbiklttm  things  and  ideas  before  the  words  of  description  are 
f^iverfk  Whefi0n;r'«h«  terms' oif  words  giy^nhf  th«  pupils  in  describing  what 
diejvaw  were  inappropHale,  these  were  Mrfoit^  by 'the  teacher.* 

WEDNESDAY  M(>Rinif&. 

LESSON  ON  ANi^x^ts— Tjii;' 3Je;j^^^  I 

This  was  a  nm»  lessen^  given  to  children  of  ihc  a^rsgo  age  of  eight  years, 
from  the  C  class,  primary  school.  The  object-^ ^he  ksson  was  to  show  the 
children  how  the  parts  6f  the  animal  arc  adapted  to  the  habits  of  it. 

The  teacher  hM  heit^re  the  children  a  pictured' the  seal,' upon  land,  by  the 
side  of  open  water.  .   •  "^^  1 1  . 

T.  MThore,  in  this  picture,  do  you  see  the  animal? 
V  •  C.  On  tlie  land. 

T.  What  do  you  SCO  nesT  it? 

C.  Water. 
I  T.  Where  do  voa  think  it  lives? 

C.  In  the  water. 

71  Docs  it  spend  all  of  its  time  in  t^  wmter? 

C.  No  ;  it  spends  part  of  its  time  on  land. 

T.  What  other  animate  li?o  in  the  malb^rf        • 

C.  Fishes. 

T.  Fish  breathe  by  takhig  the  air  from  the  water  by  means  of  their  gills. 
The  water  and  air  passes  into  Us  mouth,  and  the  water  passes  out  through  the 
gills.  The  seal  breathes  as  we  do,  thcMfore  he  ean  «ot  remain  under  the  wa- 
ter as  fish  do.  His  head  must  be  above  the  wMer  to  breathe.  The  seal  i^ds 
on  fish.     Now  can  you  tell  me  why  he  goes^ltktotbe  water  atoll? 

C.  To  catch  fishes  for  food.  -    •     ..;  >     "■ 

-  Tlie  teacher  new  printed  tipott'tlieblaelsbeMrd,<** The  seal  can  live  hi  water 
and  on  land.'*  This  was  read  by  the  children.  They  now  pointed  onl  in  the 
picture  the  parts  of  the  seal,  and  described  their  shape.  In  developing  the  idea 
of  round,  the  teacher  showed' the  children  A,  i>0ahd<aiMl  a  flat  oliject^  and  they 
named  the  one  which  most  neariy  retembled'the'shai)e  of  the  body. 

In  developing  the  idea  of  tapeirinj^  the  childreu  were  requested  to  point  out 
the  largest  part  of  the  body,  and  the  smalleAt.  ■■    •  ■  i 

T.  Why  does  the  seal  need  a  round,  tapering  body  ?  '  =  ^ 

To  develop  this  idea,  thcy^  were  asked  which  boat  would  move  through  the 
water  most  easily,  one  with  a  Mimt  e^  or  oni}  With  a  sharfj  end  ?  Thel^  atten- 
tion was  then  called  to  the  small  bead  and  Mpering  shoulders  of  the  seal,  and 
thus  to  its  adaptation  for  moving  through  the  water.  The  teacher  then  print- 
ed on  the  board,  i    , 

The  body  cftke  ieai  h  nmnd^vmd  tapering. 
'Tliis  was  read  by  the  clilMiren  In  concert. 

A  picture  of  a  fish  was  now  shewn,  and  the  drildi^m  requested  to  observe  its 
shopie.     The  teacher  then  led  them  to  compnrc  its  ^i^^ans  of  progressive  BEiOtion 

■  •;■•'.•'•■  ■  ■    ■ 

*  At  the  closo  of  thl*  Icsrpn,  a  paper,  irrlttcn  by  MU>8  Jonef,  of  London,  at  pre«>ent  the  prin- 

dpnl  of  the  Tmining  .School  In  Oswego,  wan  nad ;  also  an  aildreu  wa«  delivered  by  X.  A. 

Calkina,  of  Hew  York.    Both  of  these  papen  may  be  found  at  the  cloae  of  this  reports '    '   * 
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with  those  of  the  seal,  and  to  oboerve  tlie  adaptation  of  theac  organs  to  the  spe- 
cial purposes  for  which  thfcy  are  designed. 

C.  The  seal  has  broad,  flat  feet,  which  it  oaes  to  aid  \k  ia  swimraiiig. 

This  was  printed  on  th»  blackboard. 

T.  Wliy  would  not  fins  suit  tbe  seal  as  well  as  they  do  the  fishes? 

C.  Because  the  seal  could  not  90  on  land  with  fins. 

The  children  were  then  led  to  compare  tbe  cohering  of  the  seal  «iih  that  of 
the  fish,  to  show  the  adaptation  of  the  warm  fur  to  its  mode  of  life.  Their  at- 
tention was  also  directed  to  the  intelligence  and  docHirj  of  tbe  seal,  and  tbe 
resemblance  of  its  bead,  io  shape,  to  that  of  the  dog.  Uis  dispoaition  was  eon^ 
pared  with  that  of  the  dog ;  humane  feelings  excited  by  -describing  the  manner 
of  bunting  and  killing  the  seals,  and  kindness  inculcated. 

As  a  summary,  the  children  read  what  had  been  written  on  tbe  board ;  then 
repeated  it  after  it  had  been  erased. 

LESSON  ON  HORNS  OF  ANIMALS.— 4th  STEP. 

'  A  class,  primary.     Average  ages  10  years. 

The  object  of  the  lesson  was  to  give  a  general  idea  ef  horns,  their  form,  po- 
sition, and  uses. 

Children  were  requested  to  name  animals  having  horns.  Afterward  the 
teacher  presented  to  them  pictures  of  a  cow,  goat,  and  a  deer,  and  the  choi 
were  requested  to  observe  them  carefully,  and  to  state  how  their  horns  differ. 

C  The  cow*s  horns  have  no  branches ;  the  goat*8  horns  have  no  branclKSf 
the  deer's  horns  have  branches. 

jT.  Look  at  the  form  of  the  homsL 

C  The  boms  differ  in  form. 

To  lead  the  children  to  the  idea  of  horns  differing  in  position,  lines  wcft 
drawn  npon  the  blackboard  ia  different  positions.  When  this  idea  had  been 
gained,  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  position  of  the  horns  of  the  cow. 
These  were  described  aa  being  placed  on  each  aide  ^  the  head,  ami  skmtiap  vp- 
tpord  and  outward. 

The  horns  of  th^goat  were  described  as  phased  on  the  top  trf  the  head,  m4 
aibokt  upward  and  backward* 

The  home  of  the  deer  are  placed  on  the  top  o/iis  keadt  •'td  alant  m  differed  d^ 
rettkmB,    These  descriptions  u-ere  printi'd  on  the  bkickboard. 

To  develop  the  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  cow's  horns,  a  pair  of  horm  was  pro> 
sented,  and  the  children  requested  to  describe  them. 

C.  The  horns  of  the  cow  are  round,  large  at  the  bnse,  and  tapering. 

The  teacher  not  having  a  pair  of  goat's  horns  |)resent,  pointed  to  the  picture, 
and  told  the  children  ^at  the  boras  of  the  goat  are  more  slender,  and  less 
curved  than  those  of  the  cow. 

Deer's  horns  were  shown,  and  described  as  spreading  out  like  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  The  children  were  led  to  observe  that  tbe  cow's  boms  are  holbw, 
while  those  of  the  deer  are  solid.  They  were  told  that  the  goat!s  boms  were 
also  hollow ;  and  that,  while  the  cow's  and  goat's  horns  were  fixed,  or  remained 
permanent  npon  the  heads  of  these  animals,  the  horns  of  the  deer  are  shed  ev- 
ery year,  new  ones  growing  each  snmmer. 

The  attention  of  the  children  was  called  to  the  uses  of  horns  to  animals  as 
weapons  of  defense^  and  of  their  uses  to  man  in  >be.in<niiifacture  of  combs  aod 
various  other  articles. 
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LESSON  ON  SHELLS-~3d  STEP  OF  OBJECTS. 

Given  to  a  C  class,  primary ;  ages  of  children  5  to  6  yean. 

Object  of  the  lesson  was  to  lead  the  childiea  to  obaerva  tbo  parts  of  the  shell, 
also  to  perceive  the  appropriateness  of  the  nanies  given  to  the  parts. 

The  teacher,  holding;  up  Jt  shell  before  tlie  daas^  told  them  that  an  aninal 
once  lived  in  that  slicll,  and  tbea  asked,  ^*  What  do  yoa  live  in?" 

Children,  Houses. 

T.  This  was  ^e  house  of  an  animaL  Now  I  want  jovl  to  look,  at  it,  and  sea 
if  you  can  find  different  parts  of  this  shell.    James  may  point  to  some  part  of  it. 

The  boy  touched  the  small  point  at  one  end;  The  teacher  said  this  part  is 
called  the  apex  of  the  shell.  Now  point  to  the  apex  of  this  cone ;  of  tJio  pyra* 
mid.    The  word  apa  was  now  printed  on  the  blackboard. 

Mary  may  touch  some  other  part  of  the  shell.  She  put  her  finger  upon  the 
largest  part,  or  body  of  it ;  and  the  teacher  said,  this  is  called  the  body  of  the 
shell,  and  printed  the  word  6n  the  board. 

Pointing  to  the  whorl  on  the  shell,  the  teacher  said,  "  Look  at  this ;  see  how 
it  winds  nround  the  shell ;  this  part  looks  as  if  it  whirled  around,  so  we  call  it 
the  tckorl."    This  word  was  also  printed  on  the  board. 

The  opening  of  the  shell  was  pointed  at^  and  the  children  asked  to  give  it  a 
name.  No  one  replied,  and  the  teacher  rcqisested  a  boy  to  open  his  months 
and  the  other  children  to  look  at  it,  upon  which  several  of  them  suggested  the 
word  mcmiK  as  a  good  name  for  the  opening  of  the  shell.  This  was  printed  on 
the  board,  and  the  children  told  that  it  is  the  name  for  that  part  of  the  shelL 

Next  the  edges  of  the  mouth  were  pointed  at,  and  the  cbildicn  referred  to 
parts  of  their  own  mouths  for  a  name.  Lips  was  readily  g^en,  and  printed  on 
the  board.  .  i 

The  groove  leading  te  thei  month  was  pmnted  at,  and  the  children  told  to 
call  it  a  cannL     The  word  was  then  printed. 

The  attention  of  the  children  was  directed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  shell,  con- 
taining the  canal,  and  the  children  asked  if  they  had  ever  seen  any  part  of  a 
bird  that  resembled  it  in  shape.  **The<  bird's  beak,"  was  the  reply.  *'That 
is  right;  and  we  will  call  this  the  beak  of  the  shell,"  said  tlio  teacher.  This 
word  was  also  printed  on  the  boards 

A  cliild  was  now  called  td  take  the  shell  and  point  out  (be  parts  as  the  chil- 
dren natned  them.  The  teacher  pointed  out  the  parts^  and  the  ohildron  named 
them. 

LESSON  ON  SHELLS— 4th  STEP  Of  OBJECTS. 

Given  to  an  A  class,  primary,  ten  children.     Ages  8  to  10. 

Object  of  the  lesson,  to  show  the  use  of  shells,  their  formation,  and  general 
tlassifieation. 

The  children  were  shown  several  shells,  and  asked  where  they  are  found. 

ChUdfen.  On  the  Inke-shotxj,  the  sea-shore,  and  in  rivers. 

T.  How  are  Khell<«  obtained  from  the  sea  ? 

C.  The  waves  wash  them  on  shore. 

T,  The  creatures  found  inside  of  the  shell  are  called  rooUusks.  The  word 
was  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  children  told  that  it  means  sofl.  To 
develop  this  idea,  the  chiklren  were  dirceted  to  prow  their  fingers  upon  their 
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cheeks,  then  upon  their  forehead,  iind  to  tell  hx)fr  ther  fbel.  Th<^  were  kskt^ 
whether  they  had  seen  oysters,  and  how  they  feel;  anil  vrhy  th«y  feei  soft? 
The  answer  obtained  was  that  the  oyster  has  no  bo'rtes;' 

T.  What  can  we  say  bf  the  oyster  because  It  has  nd  txrtics  ? 

C.  It  is  boneless. 

The  teacher  printed  on  the  board,  and  the  children  repeated  together, 

Mollusks  are  soft  and  boneless. 

The  children  were  referred  to  the  white  cold  fluid  or  blood  of  the  oyster,  sad 
it  was  compared  with  th^if  own  red  wartA  blood. 

The  teacher  wrote  on  thi6  blackboard, 

The  blood  of  the  vwllusk  is^cold  and  colorless^ 
and  the  children  repeated  it  together. 

The  shells  w<!re  given  to  the  children  to  examine,  and  see  if  ther  cotild  lell 
of  what  materials  they  ar6  made,  and  who  made  them.  To  develop  the  idea 
of  their  formation,  a  piectf  of  chalk  was  shown,  and  the  children  told  thiltone 
of  the  substances  of  which  the  shell  is  made  Was  like  that.     Thev  were  adted 

m 

if  a  shell  made  of  so  brittle  a  substance  would  be  strong.  The  children  wers 
tiow  fold  that  the  shell  is  made  of  lime  which  is  obtained  from  the  water,  mA 
this  b  mixed  with  a  gluey  substance,  which  the  mollnsk  obtains  from  a  poniort 
of  its  own  body,  to  stick  it  together.  They  were  ishown  the  smooth,  poMied 
outside  of  the  shell,  and  told  that  the  mantle  which  eovera  it  deposits  a  sifb» 
stance  which  hardens  and  forms  the  bcauiiftd  polished  snrfhce.  The  chHd^n 
were  also  told  how  the  little  mollnsk  increases  the  size  of  its  shell  from  tear  to 
year,  as  the  animal  itself  grows  l^ger,  by  making  additions  on  the  edge  of  the 
shell.  Sometimes,  when  the  shells  are  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  the  waves 
and  broken,  the  motlusk  repairs  the  broken  part. 

The  idea  that  the  shells  arc  a  means  of  defbnsc  for  the  mollnsk  was  devel- 
oped, and  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  board. 

Shells  serve  as  a  house  and  armor  to  ihe  moHnsk^ 
and  the  children  repeated  it.    Pollowihg  this,  the  idea  of  God*s  wisdom  and 
goodness  was  presented  in  providing  every  thing  so  wisely  for  these  little  nnimab; 

The  teacher  atso  gave  some  exercise  in  the  dasiificatkm  of  shells  into  ini* 
valves,  bivalves,  and  multivalves.  And,  as  a  summary,  the  Iwpils  read  from  tbs 
blackboard. 

Shells  are  inhabited  by  animals  called  mollusks. 

Mollusks  are  soft  and  boneless. 

The  blood  of  the  mollusk  is  cold  and  colorless. 

Shells  are.  composed  of  lime  and  a  kind  offfhry  substance. 

Shells  serve  as  a  liotise  and  drmoY  to  the  mollusk. 

WEDISESD&T  AFTEBSIOOH. 

Exercises  were  held  in  the  school-room. 

LESSON  ON  PLACE. 

A  review  of  a  C  class,  primary.     A^l(  of  children  C  to  Trtnin. 
The  Oftjevt  of  the  lesson  was  to  distinguish  and  define  place,  as  neaitf',  farthefi 
between,  to  the  right,  to  the  left. 

2d.  To  rcprosontdbjecfs  in  thene  relations.  "  ' 

8d.  To  distinguish 'the  catdinal  and  semi^rdlMi^  ik>httfc     . 
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First, objccta  were  placi^d  on  a  tableland  the  children  requested  to  observe 
the  position  of  eack,  nfter  which  the  tencher  would  rcmoTc  them,  and  call  upon 
individuals  to  put  them  in  the  same  position  again.  Then  the  position  of  these 
objects  on  the  table  wcr9  rt^fnafHied  by  dcawin^  on. a  /slate  held  in  a  hoxii^oiUal 
position.  Then  the  same  positions  were  represented  by  drawings  on  the  black- 
board. Children  were  called  upon  to  P9|nt  with  their  fingers ;  also  to  walls:,  in 
different  directions;  also  to  tell  in  what  direction  tbpy  must  walk  to  go  from 
their  seat  to  some  ^iven  psut  of  the  room.  The  teacher  would  name  a  point 
of  compass,  and  request  the  children  to  poiQt  toward  it,  while  she  would  point 
in  some  other  direction^     This  made  each  p^pU  tbini(  And  fict, for  himself. . 

LESSON  ON  rXACE. 

Qiven  to  tbo  A  Class,  primaiy.    A,  review,    Children,  average  age  9  years. 

An  outline  map  of  the  city  of  QsiyegQ  vas  placed  before,  the  class,  and  the 
cbildfien  were  rcquirod  to  point  out  tbo  various  localities,  tcU  the  distance  of  one 
from  another,  tho  direction  in  which  a  person,  must  go  in  proceeding  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  The  outline  Jnap  was  drawn  on  a  scale  of  one  foot  to  the 
mile ;  the  pupils  ascertained  distances,  after  cstiniating  by  tho  eye,  by  tnking 
9,  tape  measure  and  ascertaining  the  number  of  feet  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

A  drawing  of  the  school-room  made  to  a  scale,  previously  placed  upon  tbe 
blackboard,  was  exhibited. 

Bivers,  kkcs,  canaJU,  dams,  locksin  canol^etc,  were  described  by  the  pupils 
10  answer  to  questions  by  memben  of  the  Committee, 

LESSON  ON  NUMBEU. 

A  review  of  the  C  class,  primary.     Ages  of  children  p  tp  7  years. 

The  object  of  this  exercise  was  to  show  how  addition,  subtraction,  and  multi- 
plication arc  worked  out  with  olyects. 

The  children  were  arranged  in  front  of  a  ?belf  containing  pebbles  in  boxes 
or  compartmonts.  The  teacher  said  to  the  first  pupil,  **I  will  give  you  X  peb- 
bte;  bow  many  must  you  add  to  it  to  make  Unf* 

i  To  the  next  she  said,  "I  will  give  you  3  pebbles ;  how  many  must  you  fidd 
lo  these  to  make  ten  ?" 

To  the  next,  **I  will  give  you  2  pebbles;  how  many  must  you  add  to  ma'ke 
ten?" 

The  children  would  proceed  to  take  other  pebbles  from  the  boxes,  and  count- 
ing, add  enough  to  make  ten.  As  each  finished  tho  number,  the  hand  would 
be  raised.  When  ull  had  completed  tho  number  assigned,  the  teacher  com- 
menced by  asking  the  first  pupil,  **lIow  many  did  I  give  you?" 

CftiW.  *'One." 

T.  "  How  many  msJtiWfti^fp  ^nf^^MRX^.A  ^'  HTJ^ 

a  "Nine." 

T.  (To  the  next  pupil.)  "How  many  did  I  give  yon?" 

C.  "Three."  » 

T.  "  How  many  did  you  add  to  make  ten?'* 

a  "  Seven." 

In  this  manner  the  teacher  kept  all  the  pupils  at  work,  and  each  at  work  on 
a  separate  problem.  Subsequently  the  pupils  were  requested  to  see  in  how 
many  ways  they  could  arci^ngte  |(iven  numbers.     One  w^  to  arrabge  ijbe  num- 
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her  Jioe  in  as  many  ymys  as  poamble,  as  4  and  1,  2  and  8,  2  and  3  and  1,2 
and  1  and  1  and  1,  1  and  3  and  1,  etc.  Another  was  told  to  arrange  six,  aik 
other  seven,  another  tit/ht,  in  as  many  ways  as  they  could  with  the  pebbles. 

The  teacher  gave  them  numbers,  and  then  told  thenrto  take  away  less  nma- 
bers,  as,  **1  give  you  8  pebbles;  take  away  5,  and  tell  me  how  many  re- 
main," etc. 

The  teacher  having  placed  six  marks  on  the  board  thus,  |  |  |  |  |  1 1  nib- 
bed out  two,  and  asked,  "What  have  I  done?'* 

C.  "  Rubbed  out  two  marks." 

T.  "  How  many  marks  remain  ?"  ' 

C.  "Four  marks." 

T.  **  What  may  you  say,  then  ?** 

C.  **  TVro  from  six  leaves  four.** 

Then  seven  and  eight  marks  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Again,  tlie  teacher  gave  them  2  and  2  and  2,  to  state  how  many  3  twos  are* 
Then  she  asked  how  many  are  4  twos,  2  threes,  5  twos.  In  each  instance  tbe 
pupils  represented  the  numbers  by  arranging  pebbles  in  groups  corre^jondiig 
with  these  numbers. 

This  exercise  was  followed  by  a  lesson  to  show  how  children  w^re  first  taught 
multiplication.  The  teacher  placed  two  pebbles  on  the  table,  then  two  more, 
and  asked,  **How  many  pebbles  were  on  the  table?'' 

a  "Four  pebbles." 

The  teacher  then  made  two  marks  on  the  board,  then  two  more,  thus: 
II      II,  and  asked,  **  How  many  are  two  marks  and  two  marks?" 

C.  "Four  marks." 

Then  the  teacher  placed  three  pebbles  on  the  table,  then  three  more,  and 
asked,  "How  many  pebbles  are  on  the  table?" 

C.  "Six  pebbles." 

She  then  made  three  marks  thus,  |  |  |  I  j  | »  And  asked,  "  ITu-ee  marks 
and  three  marks  are  how  many  marks?" 

a  "Six  marks." 

Subsequently  the  teacher  would  change  the  question  by  saying,  "How  many 
are  two  times  two  pebbles?"     "  How  many  are  two  times  two  marks?"  etc. 

LESSON  ON  NUMBERS. 
Given  to  the  A  class,  primary.     Age  of  children  8  to  9  years. 
The  design  of  the  lesson  was  to  show  the  relations  betifcen  addition,  maid- 
plication,  and  division. 

The  teacher  wrote  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  children  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing : 

3+3  =  G,  64-3=9,  9+3=12,  12+3=15,  etc.,  up  to  99.     Then  the  teacher 
wrote  99-3  =  96,  96-3=93,  and  so  on  down  to  6-3  =  3. 
Then  6  +  6  =  12,  12-f-6=2, 

6+6  +  6=18,  18-5-6=^3, 

6+6+6  +  6=24,  24-j-6=4,and80on. 

The  children  read  6+6  =  12,  two  times  G  are  12,  etc. 

7+7=14,  l4-T-7=--2, 

7  +  7+7  =  21,  21+-7=8, 

7+7+7+7=28,  28-e-7=4,  and  so  on  to  100. 
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Children  read  7+7^=^14,  two  time*  I  are  14.  U  divided  by  7=2.  7+7-h 
79^21,  three  timev  7  ara  21^    2L  divided  by  7=3. 

Such  leasons  HA  these  the  children  phiced  upon  their  slates  while  at  their 
seals  between  ckss  exercises. 

LESSON  ON  LANGtrAGE. 

Given  to  the  C  class,  primary.     Age  of  children  7  to  9  years. 
The  children  were  requested  to  name  something  that  is  hard.     They  men- 
tioned, and  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  board  the  following : 

Coal  is  hard. 
Wood  is  hard. 
Gold  is  hard. 
Iron  is  hard. 

The  teacher  inquired  if  any  one  in  the  class  could  tell  her  how  to  write  the 
same  in  one  sentence.  Several  hands  wore  raised,  and  one  pupil  said,  **Coal, 
wood,  gold,  and  iron  are  hard.''    This  was  written  upon  the  board. 

Then  the  pupils  wore  asked  to  tell  some  quality  of  glass.  They  repeated^ 
and  the  teacher  wrote  upon  the  board, 

Glass  is  colorless. 
Glass  is  hard. 
Glass  is  transparent 
Glass  is  brittle. 
Glass  is  smooth. 

Then  the  pupils  were  requested  to  tell  how  to  write  these  qualities  in  one 
sentence.  They  said,  "Glass  is  colorless,  hard,  transparent,  brittle,  and 
smooth.^^    This  sentence  was  placed  on  the  board. 

LESSON  ON  LANGUAGE. 

Given  to  the  A  class,  primaiy.     Ages  9  to  10  years. 

This  lesson  in  language  was  designed  to  teach  the  pupils  discrimination  iii' 
the  use  of  descri])tive  words. 

The  children  were  to  give  any  term  which  maybe  used  in  describing  a  face, 
and  the  teacher  wrote  them  on  the  board  as  mentioned.     Tliey  gave  pretty^ ' 
homely,  while,  rosy,  freckled,  wrinkled,  blushing^  haj}jiy,  bashful,  sad,  pale,  cheer- 
ful, thin,  sorrowful,  sour,  ugly. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  words  had  been  written  upon  the  board,  the 
teacher  called  up  a  pupil  to  mark  each  word  that  may  be  used  to  describe  one 
face.  The  first  pupil  marked  Avords  making  the  following  description :  **  Hap- 
py, thin,  wrinkled,  pleasant,  pale,  pretty,  white,  cheerful  face." 

Another  marked  **  Ugly,  freckled,  homely,  sour  face.** 

When  one  of  the  pupils  chanced  to  mark  words  that  expressed  opposite  qual- 
ities, as  pretty,  homely,  cheerful,  sour,  the  others  made  the  correction. 

THURSDAY  MORniNO. 

The  exercises  of  this  forenoon  were  held  in  the  school-room.  The  opening 
exercise  was  a  lesson  in  Aforal  Instruction.  The  toacher  placed  a  colored  en- 
graving (representing  Moses  stretching  his  arm  over  the  I^ed  Sea,  the  cliihlren 
of  Israel  crossing  over  on  dry  land,  and  the  pillar  of  fire)  on  a  stand,  in  view 
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of  the  entity  school.  The  teacher  read  a  simple  description  of  this  er^ntfram 
a  little  vulume  entitled  **  Line  upon  Line,"  then  called  upon  several  of  the  chil- 
dren to  ])oint  out  on  the  picture  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  lesson  frcm  the 
book,  also  to  answer  questions  relative  to  the  event.  At  the  close  of  this  exar- 
cise  the  school  arose  and  repeated  together  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  entire  ex- 
ercise seemed  very  interesting  to  the  children,  all  of  whom  gave  strict  attentioo, 
and  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  the  observen. 

OB;jfiCf  LESSON.—Sd  STEP. 

Given  to  the  C  class,  primary.     Children  6  to  7  years  of  ago. 

The  object  of  the  lesson  was  to  develop  one  quality — the  idea  of  mallBabiBtg, 
and  give  the  term. 

The  children  were  shown  pieces  of  lead,  and  asked  to  sny  something  about  it 

Cliildrtn,  Lead  is  heavy,  ,  Le^d  is  gray.  Lend  shines  when  cut.  Lead  it 
opaque.     Lead  is  tenacious.. 

The  children  handle  the  lead,  passing  it  around.  The  teacher  beats  a  pierce 
of  lead  with  a  hammer,  and  having  flattened  it  so  that  it  is  quite  thin,  she 
shows  it  to  the  children  again.  They  say  it  has  been  flattened.  The  teach^ 
then  added,  '  '•  Lead  will  llotten  by  bein^  beaten,  and  because  we  can  flatten  it 
by  beating  it  we  say  lead  is  fiialleable,"     The  children  repeat  thb. 

Next  the  teacher  pounded  a  stone,  and  asked  if  it  would  flatten  by  beatipg 
it.    She  then  asked,  **l8  the  stone  malleable?" 

C.  Stone  is  not  malleable.  ,     .^ 

T.  Why? 

C.  Because  we  can  not  flatten  it  by  beating  it.     . 

The  teacher  then  pounded  a  piece  of  chalk,  tliat  the  children  might  see  that 
we.  can  not  flatten  it  as  we  can  lead,  and  hence  that  is  not  called  malleable. 
The  pupils  were  now  requested  to  mention  other  objects  that  are  malleableu 
They  having  named  several,  she  inquired,  ^Why  are  these  olyects  said  |o  b^ 
malleable?" 

C.  Because  Ave  can  flatten  them  by  beating  them. 

The  teacher  and  pu])ils  then  repeated  togctl^^Tj  ^'ijf  ihin^  ihat  com  btJM^md 
by  beatititj  it  i8  said  to  he  malleabie, 

LE5^0N  OK  ANIM'ALS.—TIIE  TBr$.— 3d  STEP. 

Given  to  a  C  class,  primary.  Ages  7  to  8.  The  object  of  the  lesson  wat  to 
show  parts,  and  the  adaptation  of  these  to  the  habits,  mode  of  li^e,  otc.  . 

The  teacher  held  the  picture  of  the  ibis  before  the  children,  and  called  upon 
one  to  come  and  yt^nt  onf  89me  p^r^^^  the  .bjrd.    Tiie  cliiid  pointed  to  the  head. 

T.  What  can  you  say  of  the  head  of  the  ibis? 

*  C.  'fho  ibis  has  a  small  head. 

Another  comes  nnd  points  to  the  eyes,  and  says,  **The  ibi?  has  small  eyes.** 
Another  points  to  its  beak,  and  says,  **The  ibb  has  a  long,  curved,  taperinfi^ 
sharp  beak." 

7*.  Why  do  you  say  the  bea^  is  tapering? 

C.  Because  it  is  smaller  at  one  end  than  it  is  at  the  other. 

The  children  were  requestfed  t6  observe  the  neck,  and  one  was  called  to  point 
to'lt  tti  the  picture  and  desct-ibe  it. 

C.  1*110  ibis  has  a  long,  slendet  nctJk."  ^ 
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T:  What  fean  yod  sky  of  its  legs  ^ 

C,  It  has  loiig  sicnddir  legs. 

y.  Wlfrerb  do  vou  tHInk  it  litest 

Ct' In' swampy  plates.  ■* 

T. -Whv? 

C.  Because  ft  has  lotig  legs. 

T,  Why  does  it  need  a  long  neck  ? 

C.  To  reacl)  down  in  tho  water  and  mud  to  g9t  itf  fjciod. 

T.  Wfjy  would  not  short  legs  do  as  well  ? 

C.  The  waves  would  wash  him  away. 

T.  Why  docs  he  have  a  long  beak  ? 

C.  So  it  can  reach  its  food  without  putting  its  head  under  the  water. 

OBJECT  LESSON.— PEPPER. 

Given  to  an  A  class,  primary.    Ages  of  children  9  to  10. 

Objec^t  of  the  lesson  to  develop  quhlities  of  the  otyect.  Grains  of  pepper  are 
shoWn  to  the  children.  '  They  say  it  is  vegetable.  The  tcaicher  prints  on  the 
board,  Pepper  is  a  vegeidhle. 

The  children  say  it  is  hard.  One  of  them  spells  hard,  while  the  teacher  prints, 
Pepper  is  hard. 

After  tasting  if,  they  say,  "Pepjper  is  biting— pungent."  This  is  printed  on 
tlie  board  as  the  children  spell  the  words. 

T.  Why  do  you  say  pepper  is  pungent? 

C,  Because  it  has  a  burning  taste. 

T,  Can  you  think  of  any  thing  else  that  can  be  said  of  pepper? 

C.  It  is  black,     it  IS  rough.     It  is  spherical. 

These  sentences  were  placed  on  the  board  as  the  words  were  spelled.  All- 
spice was  shown  them,  and  the  twp  compared.  Tbey^sald,  ''Pepper  is  rongh, 
and  aTlspicc  is  smooth.**  .         .         ' 

T,  What  can  you  say  of  its  uses  ? 

C.  It  is  used  for  preserving  things. 

T.  What  else  may  be  said  of  it?  • 

C.  Pepper  is  stimulating,  because  it  has  a  burning  taste.     It  is  wholesome. 

T.  It  grows  in  very  warip,  Gauntri««,  hopoe  Wjcsay  it  i^  iropicsd.  It  does  not 
grow  in  our  country,  so  we  say  it  h  foreign. 

This'  was  followed,  as  usual,  with  a  "brief  summary  of  what  had  been  gone 
over,  to  fix  the  important  points  in  the  memory. 

A  CLASS  FROM  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  INTRODUCED. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  of  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  that 
they  might  see  the  first  steps  in  teaching  children  who  have  never  had  any  in- 
struction by  the  system  of  Object  Lessons,  a  class  of  children  was  pcocured  from 
a  school  outside  of  the  city  and  placed  before  one  of  the  teachers. 

There  was  placed  on  the  table  before  thei][i  cubes,  sphe^  cylinders,  cones, 
and  other  solids. 

The  attention  of  the  children  was  first  called  to  a  sphere,.  They  were  told  to 
observe  its  shapes;  then  its  name  was  told  theip,  and  they  required  to  repeat 
it.  Then  they  were  requested  to  select  a  sphere  from  the  objects  on  the  table ; 
then  to  point  to  other  objects  having  the  same  shape.    The  children  having 
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learned  to  distinguish  this  form,  tlieir  ottentioa  wji9  caXl^ta  die  cylinder,  fnd 
tbcy  wei*c  led  to  select  others  like  it.  Then  its  name  was  told  them.  After- 
ward they  were  requested  to  look  about  the  room  and  find  eometbing  that  kad 
the  shnpo  of  the  cylinder.  The  children  pointed  to  the  stovc-pipc,  also  to  the 
pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  schooUroom.  It  was  observed  that  the  children  dis- 
tinguished resemblances  in  different  objects  much  moro  xcaJily  at  the  close  of 
the  exercise  thaa  at  it»  commencement. 

The  same  class  was  next  placed  in  charge  of  another  teacher.  She  voder* 
took  to  develop  the  idea  of  vefff  table, 

A  small  rose4>ush  was  shomi  them,  and  they  were  asked  if  they  had  efer 
seen  any  thing  like  it  before.  Then  they  were  requested  to  name  some  other 
plant  which  they  had  seen.  They  mentioned  rose-bush,  gooseberry,  currant, 
'^hcy  were  asked  what  plants  they  eat  which  grow  in  the  garden,  and  their  re- 
ply was  "Cabbnge.'*  .  . 
,  They  were  shown  a  picture  of  a  leaf  and  a  real  leaf,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  teach  them  to  express  a  distinction  between  them ;  but  it  was  dlvovered  tlpat 
they  were  Gennan  childrcin,  and  had  learned  so  little  of  onr  lacfniage  that  the 
teacher  must  explain  now  words  which  expressed  qualities  to  them  in  Gennail 
before  they  could  comprehend  them* 

THUBSDAT  AFTERNOON. 

Exercises  were  held  in  the  Court-house,  and  devoted  to 

PHONETIC  READING. 

Exercises  were  given  with  a  C  class,  primary,  in  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  steps. 
•  Irt  5/<yi.  Tfcaehlng  letters  by  theirybrm#. 

I  was  described  as  one  perpendicular  line. 
»'  V  **  "        *»  two  slaating  lines, 

v'  D  "  <»  '*  one  y)erpendjcu!nr  Itrife,  and  one  cnrved  lino  on  the  right, 
touching  the  perpendicular  line  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

■  B  was  described  os  one  perpendicular  llnej  and  two  curved  lines  on  the  right, 
tonching  the  perp^ndiinilar  line  at  the  top,  in  the  ceiitre,  and  at  the  bottom. 

The  design  of  this  exercise  was,^r«f,  to  secure  accurate  obscr\'ation ;  nctmi^ 
to  secure  accurate  expression.  These  were  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  sub- 
sequent teaching. 

r!  The  ofaildi'ea  wrere  also' given. slips  cf  straight  and  curved  pasteiboard, ftom 
yrhich  to  form  these  letters  and  then  to  tell  their  namei!^ 

,  2d  Step.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  were  repeated  as  simple  vocal  exercisei, 
without  referring  them  to  the  letters  wnich  represent  them. 

3d  Ste/t.  Now  initial  consonants  were  combined  with  syllables  c<^nsisting  bt 
u  vowel  followed  by  a  consonant,  as, 

b— tid,         bud,  d — og,         dog, 

'  o — ot,  cot,  c— lit,  eat. 

In  this  cxefcis^,  the  powers  or  sounds  of  the  letters  only  are  used. 
'    M  Step.  Hero  two  initial  consonants  were  used,  as^ 

bl^^ack,  black,  br — ayv         bray,    '■ 

cl — oth,  cloth,  br — ow,        brow, 

;    The  meaning  o£  the  words  axe  given  in  .this  step.  '         t  i 
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77i€  5fA  and  €lh, Steps  were  illnstrated  with  the  A  class,  primary,  children 
•boat  0  years  of  age. 

Anomalous  sounds  were  considered,  and  the  same  sounds  represented  by  dif- 
ferent cliaractcrs,  al«)  the  same  diameters  repi^senting  different  sounds. 

6/A  Step.  The  three  sounds  of  cA,  also  silent  letters,  initial,  central,  and  term- 
iaal  letters,  were  considered : 

Ch  has  the  English  sound,  as  in  church,  chair,  chap,  chip,  chin,  chat. 

Ch  hair  a  hard  sound,  as  in  chyme,  chum,  choir,  etc. 

C^i  has  a  French  sound,  as  in  Chicngo,  charade,  chaise,  Chemung,  etc. 

The  words  showing  examples  of  these  different  sounds  were  given  by  the  pu- 
piljt,  while  the  teacher  wrote  them  on  the  blackboard. 

Initial  sifmt  Letters. — H  is  an  initial  silent  letter  in  hour,  honor. 

Xkntml  silent  Letters. — D  and  G  are  central  silent  letters  in  bridge,  edge^ 
sign,  etc. 

Terminal  silent  Letters, — B  and  N  arc  terminal  silent  letters  in  thumb,  plumb, 
Mtnmn,  hymn. 

6rt  Step.  Sounds  expressed  by  ou ;  and  long  sound  of  o  expressed  by  jdi^ 
fetent  letters ;  classificntion  of  letters,  and  rules  of  spelling. 

The  proper  sound  of  o  is  expressed  by  ou  iti  ground,  found,  round. 
"    long  **        o  **  **  "   **  soul,  mould,  court. 

**    broad        «*        e   •        ««         •«   *«  "'feoaght,  fought. 
"    close         "        u  "         **   **   **  couple. 

"    long  **        n  "  **  "   "  croup. 

The  long  sound  of  o  is  expressed  by  different  letters,  as  in  oat,  boat,  floor, 
doe,  chateau,  sew,  const,  sorrow, 

Classijicaiion  of  Letters. — Letters  are  classified,  with  reference  to  their  sound, 
into 

Vowels,  a,  e,  o,  u,  and  semi -vowels,  w,  y;  liquids,  1,  m,  n,  r,  ng;  mutes, 
tbtrp^  p,  t,  f,  th,  as  iu  thin ;  ina(e  Bats,  b,  d,  v,  th,  as  in  then ;  diphthongs,  i, 
oi,  oy,  and  aspirate  h. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  exercises,  a  few  simple  rules  for  spelling  were 
deduced  from  examples  of  words  given,  and  the  exercises  of  the  examination 
ol^Bed. 

CONCLUSIONS    OF  THE   COMMITTEE. 

In  vi€W  of  all  they  have  witnessed  in  the  exercises,  of  which 
the  foregoing  arc  brief  sketches,  and  in  the  light  of  the  best  in- 
formation which  they  have  been  able  from  various  sources  to 
obtain  upon  the  subject  of  "Object  Teacliing,"  and  what  is 
known  as  tlie  Pestalozzian  system  generally,  they  feel  warranted 
in  giving  expression  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  principles  of  that  system  are  philosophical  and 
sound ;  that  they  are  founded  in,  and  arc  in  harmony  with  the 
nature  of  man,  and  hence  are  best  adapted  to  secure  to  him  sach 
an  education  as  will  conduce  in  the  highest  degree  to  his  wel- 
fare and  happiness,  present  and  futi\re. 

2.  Tliat  the  particular  methods  of  instruction  presented  in  the 
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exercises  before  us  as  illustrative  of  those  principles  merit  and 
receive  our  hearty  approbation,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
experience  and  the  characteristics  of  our  people  may  determine 
to  be  wise  and  expedient.  ,.  ..        ,,  ,      , 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  present  in  the  form 
of  resolution  the  foUowinffreqcmmeodations: 

BesolveJi^i^^  thteUfiiliorf  i^  y^JJ (k<AmiU^}ihe  System 
of  Object  Teaching  is  admirably  adapted  to  cultivate  the  per- 
ceptive fdculties  of  the  child,  to  furnish  him  with  clear  concep- 
tions and  the  power  of  tccnrate  expresstotil,  arid  thus^tonpreiJare 
Ijim  for  the  proeecution  of  the  sciences  or  theifMirst^ts  of  aoliva 
Ufo;  and  that  tlve  Committee  do  recommend  tfai^  adit^icraisff  th4i 
lystem  in  whole  or  in  part,  wherever  such  introdoctiou^  is  phio^ 

I'lieeolvediTiiSLt  this  syateni*  of  pritdary  education,  winoli  ^1^ 
ititutes  in  great  measure  the  teaeher^  /o>r  the  book:^  demaodi 
in  its  instrnotoFs  varied  knowledge^  and  thorotigh  caltm^ ;  "and 
4hiai  atte)npts  to  introduce  it  by  those  unho  dbnot  ct^riy  o6mpr^ 
head  its  principles^  and  who  ham  7wt  been  trenned  in  ite  fneth 
^dsyoan  result ^}lj/ in  Jmlwe.  .:^ 

All  which  is  respeetftilly  sobraltted.  •      < 
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-Approved  by  the  General  Committee,  and  read  before  the  Con* 
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The  followifig  paper,  written  by  Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones,  of  London,  was  xtsA 
on  Tuesday  evening  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Weller.  ' 
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«  T^B  merit  of  the  Pestalossuan  sjstenot  U'  thaA/reoognizing  thid 
obaracler  of  <9hilduen,  it  adopts  itaelf  to  thbv-dotng  iuvai-iabljl 
ftodiftyatesufltieaUy  vbatiiail  good  parents  aD(^  tetesbetf s  do  ofteid 
9DdititiuiireIyb  .>" ':.-'  •  '.-  «./.....«/'   -'...i  -.i'  u^(^H^'^JJ    -i  ■<-   '>yi 

Pestalozzi  recognized  the  nature  of  a  child  as  threefold— *^y»» 
ioAlf  meiKtal,  and  moral.  Ife  detnandod/thaljithisiiridtare  sh^Id 
l)e  aided  in  developing  itsetf  siBialtaneousiyvhanmoniouslyyarDki 
progr^^ively.  !_He  noted:  thdithDeefold  chavaetecisttos  of  tliis 
threefold  natore,  and  said,  '^  The  obief  chdraeteristid  of  a  ohHd^lr 
phy^csd  nataro  is  \  aotivit j ;  ^^  ^  illtctteotua^'  paturo,  love  ot^ 
knowledge;  of  his  moral  naturey6ympath}^«^ 'Ko  eduoatioiial 
system  can  suit  him  unless  it  i^orka- by  theses?'  >'  ^;   i  •  i        /^ 

I.  Activity  is  a  law  of  cbildhodd.  i  Ite^4busc  pvodnoes  rest- 
lessness, love  of  misphief,  eto^  It  w-ete  Iriot  too  much  to  demand 
th^t  the  number  of  hours  defected,  by  growing  boys  and  girls  td 
physical  ^ercise;^in  sonieaha^ki  ct  othery  should  equal  those  de* 
voted  tointeliectual  exercises,  i  jTW^^hd  tocher  can  not  secure. 
She  can,  however,  insist  (aa  a  iieeeksai'y  condition  of  work)  that 
her  pupils  shall  have  two  recessoa  in  the  n^fiming,  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  each  twenty  minutes  long ;  that  during  the  time  of 
reoess  theybe  not'ComtraiBed'toq^tvde;^  fdi^  eliildren,  unless 
asleep^ (sn  not  rost>  without thi^y  piayviid  thi^y^biin^  not  play 
without  making  a  noise ;  that  they  shall  sit  and  stand  altcrna^ 
ly ;  that  they  shall  have  physical  exercise  between  each  lesson, 
unless  singing  or  recess  intervene,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
time  be  honestly  occupied  in  school  work. 

It  is  really  a  sad  sight  to  see  young  children  permitted  neither 
to  work  nor  play,  but  kept  in  their  seats  for  two  or  three  houi^s 
under  pretense  of  studying.  Were  schools  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  training  little  ones  to  the  love  of  mischief  and  to 
idleness,  they  could  hardly  adopt  better  means  to  secure  such 
an  end.  To  divide  a  school  into  two  sections,  to  take  each  al- 
ternately, and,  while  teaching  one,  to  provide  the  other  with 
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8ometl)ing  to  do  (the  doing  of  which  is  to  be  tested),  as  eopjaig 
printed  columns  of  words,  arranging  patterns  of  forms  or  oolom, 
weighing,  measaring,  working  namber  exercises  on  slates  or 
'blackboards,  d flawing  the  school-room  to-  ssale,  reprodueingon 
their  own  slates  lessons. in  spelling  or  in  language.  All  ^ia  re- 
quires not  ortly  the  necessary  apparatus  but  trahiing;  energy, 
and  moral  influence'  on  the  part  ^of  the  teacher.  It  tV  easier,  to 
be  sure,  to  remain  in  One's  seat,  calling  up  one  class  at  mi  time, 
and  hearing  these  read  and  spell  in  turn,  while  the  rest  are  com- 
manded "  to  keep  studying."  I'.-  .     - 

Now  that  another  method  of  (keeping;  school' is  ib  trod  need 
consistently  with  the  greater  energy  expended  by  teachbrs  and 
children,  the  number  of  school  hoars  ought  to  be  diminished. 
It  has  been  amply  proved  that  the  children  of  th«  Home  and  Oo- 
lonial  Schools,  London,  now  attending  sdiool  dui^g  five  boors, 
Inakc  greater  progress  than  they  formerly  did  in  six.  ' 

I  shall  not  be  sm^prised  to  find  the  number  of  hoars  rodnoed 
to  four.  Edwin  Chad  wick,  J.  Currie,  and  other  eduoators,  who 
can  speak  as  having  authority,  declare  that  more  than  fonr  hours 
in  the  day  can  not  advantageously  be  spent  in  school  by  chil- 
dren less  than  eight  years  of  age. 

^  Ev'en  in  the  case  of  elder  children,  I  shoald  not  be  inclined  to 
add  to  the  four  hours;  but  I  would  diminish,  and  at  length  dis- 
pense with  the  intervenirtg  physical  exeixsises^  recesses^  etc.  Gym- 
nastics and  drilling  are  good,  but  these  can  have  another  time 
set  apart  for  them ;  and  as  soon  as  the  echolap  is  able  to  work 
alone,  he  should  be  required  to*  spend  lit  first  twenty  minutes, 
and  ultimately,  perhaps,  tikVo  hotn^s  in  the?  pciformariAe  of  an  ap- 
pointed task,  not  merely  in  prepai-^tioii'  for  I'coitation,  but  in 
writing  exercises,  arid  in  the  rijjrbduotion  of  the  oral  lessons  he 
receives  from  his  teacher,  etc.  •         \'  -      >  ^     * 

To  make  these  oral  lessons  Worth  recording,  indeed  to  -insure 
them  as  being  of  any  value^  at  all,  they  must  be  well  pre^red. 
Much,  if  not  all  the  time  gained  by'Uie  teacher  will  be  devoted 
to  this.  In  Germany  ^r  Eftgland,  a  trained  teacher  (and  un- 
trained teachers  are  not  recognized)  would  no  more  think  of  ad- 
dressing her  scholars  without  pre^)aration,  than  a  loeturer  his 
audience,  or  a  minister  his  congregation;         ^ 

II.  Love  of  knowledge  is  a  law  of  childhood.  The  abuse  of 
this  produces  idle  and  ittipevtinent  cunosity.  It  is  a  snnple 
fact,  that  the  appetite  of  a  child  for  knowledge  is  as  keen  as  his 
appetite  for  food.    If  we  say  we  find  it  otherwise,  it  is  becaase 
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we  give  him  words  whcu  he  knows  not  what  they  express,  signs 
when  he  knows  not  what  they  syniiholiiie — the  husk  instead  yf 
the  kernel ;  or  if,  indeed,  the  kernel  is  Uiereyhctpun  not  get  at.it 
through  the  shell.  The  maxims  laid  downhy  Pest^lozzi.fbr  t^e 
mental  training  of  children  aire  as  follows :  ;^  i 

^  l«f.  Reduoe  every. subject  to  its^^leo^nts*   /Qiie  difficultyrfit 
a  time  is  enough  for  the  mind  of  ^  child,  andthe  niieasure  of  ia- 
formation  is  not  what  you  can  give,  but  what  he  can  receive.  | 
'     *"*•  2(1  Begin  with  the  senses.    Never  tell  a  child  w^hat  be  qfin 
discover  for  himself.  ,  ,•     .,    .•     i       .    <» 

"3c?.  Proceed  step  by  step.    Take  not  the'ord^  of  th^  sub- 
'•ject,  but  the  order  of  natui*e4  .  i  ,-) 

"4<A.  Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown^  from  the  idea|x> 
the  word,  fix>m  the  signification  to  the  symbol,  from  the  e^afu- 
ple  to  the  rule,  from  the  sim{^e  to  tlie  complex;''  [ 

Formerly  we  reversed  all  these  rules.  Our  usual  plan  of  teaf^- 
ing  children  to  read  and  spell  is  a  good  example  of  their  yiola- 
tion.    Let  us,  on  the  oonti*ary,  follow  these  rules»  anjd  we  asce|fid 

Ftotq  I*bmi  to  Geometry  ;  ^ 

Place  to  Geography  ;  ., 


(4 


Weight  to  Mechanics  ; 


I 


:) 


**     Size  to  Propdrtion  in  Drawing  and,  AxQhiUcturp^  Dt-^ 

'  '■  ■       '  •    ■•  aigm;    -.-•.■•.  .•..■..  ..,  .-.   ...,,•'. 

^^     dumber  to  Arithmetic  and  Algebra/    ^  i    i  tr 

**      Color  to  OJtromatography'j  i  m  ,.       ,.    ,i 

"•     Pkaits  to  Motany  y  •.    \.'^ 

M     Animais  to  Zoology  y      .     .  r, 

^'       '*     Human  Body  to  Physiology ;  ,.    •  ,^ 

"      Objects  to  Mineralogy ^Ckemistryy etc.  J ,. 

^     Actions  to  Arts  and  Mam^actures  /  ,    ,  ;  , 

•'     Language  to  Grammar,  ■■,  .  ,      .^ 

With  reference  to  this  asoent,  Pestalozzl  noted,  i 

^irst^  the  o^rderia  which  the  faculties.are  develqped  with;  fe- 
«pect  to  one  another;  and,'  ,     .,  i,,  ,,] 

Secondly^  the  order  in.  which  each  de velop^.  it;a^lf  with  xespf  ct 
'  to  its  objects r  .        -         \     -  ,  ,  ,    ,.:,;.    | 

1.  First, the  perceptive  Faculty;  k. 
Secondly,  the  Conceptive  Faculty ;  ^  , 
Thirdly,  the  Reasoning  Faculty.      ,                        ,      i 

2.  In  the  exeixsiJ^e  of  the  Perceptive  faculty,  the /?(9rce/|^ton  iO^ 
likeness  pi^cedes  the  percq:>tio9i  of  dfffere7Hiej  am\  the  percept\on 

'  €f  d4fferen(^  perc^ions^f  order  Wid  pro2yortio^  •  i  .    i .  ,   r 
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In  the  exercise  of  the  Conceptive  faculty,  concepts  of  thingt 
physical  precede  concepts  of  things  imaginary  ^2L\\d  concepts  of 
things  imaginary  conce^  of  things  ^metapht/sidai. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  Reasoning  facult;^,  the  potter  dfttdeing 
effect  from,  cause  is  basecL  chi^y.on  the,  perception  of  order; 
the  po^  ^^i^irig  ^kMii^\^  M  \hi'p^^l\^  4^lkeness; 
the  judgment  on  the  perception  of  difference. 

UI.  Sympathy  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Pestalozzi  argued  that 
ymmg  children  can  nd€  be  ^ovetfied  by  appekjUs  io  e^nsct^nccj 
^eheration^  or  the  love  of  the  beatitifut,  beoaa^  in  tbem  th^cd 
Msitimeiits  are  n6t  yet  developed.  StiB  loss  are  they  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  excitements  of  emulation,  a^  ooramonly  understoo^^ 
or  of  fear.  True,  the  priT^cipte  of  emulation  exists  in  the  child,' 
and  a  wise  teaoheir  will  Appeal  to  H,  not  with  reference  to  bis 
class-fellows,  but  to  hb  task.  Thclesson,  nnd  nbt  the  schoolthat^ 
is  to  be  overcome.  The  latter  is  to  be  recogniied  not  as  an  an- 
tagonist, but  as  a  fellow- worker.  The  prize  of  success  is  not  ^ 
owe,  but  for  ulL 

The  principle  of  fear,  too,  exists  in  the' child.  It  is  right  tiwl 
he  should  be  afraid  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  teacher;  but 
the  fear  of  bodily  pain  mei'ely  is  the  lowest  of  all  motives.  It  ys 
hardly  possible  to  cultivate  the  conscience  of  a  child  whais 
brought  up  under  its  influence ;  for,  if  he  do  right  from  fear  aloH^ 
he  will  certainly  do  wrong  whenever  he  judges^  be  has  a  chanee 
of  doing  it  undetected.    This  every  one  kw^\viS*  i  *  - 

Concerning  fear  and  emulation,  as  employed  by  unwise  teoch^ 
ere,  Pestalozzi  wi'Ote,  **  Mor^l  disease  are  not  to  be  oounter^ed 
by  moral  poisons."  He  maintained  that  Very  youihg  childreti 
were  to  be  governed  by  «yawp«f Ay;  that  the  teacher  can,  and 
does  communicate  her  owrt  splHt  to  t^  sdiolarrs.  **  Do  andbe,*^ 
said  he, "  what  you  wish  your  ehildwn  to  ^a  and  be."  **^  Worfe 
foith  the  will,  not  against  it." 

Furthennore,  he  showed  that  this  sympj^tby,  as  a  motive  \^ 
action,  must  be  grndnally  superseded  by  the  rwfe  of  rights  so  sooit 
as  the  children  are  able  to  recogniizo  and  apply  the  latter;^. for 
all  good  government  tends  to  self-government — all  good  educ»* 
tion,  in  childhood,  tends  tb  self-education. 

May  the  children  of  our  schools  progress  from  suitable  im- 
pressions to  betitting  habits ;  from  good  fbeliwgs  to  right  princF 
pies;  from  submisfdon  to  the  impure  of  fear  1o  obedience  to  <bc 
dictates  of  conscience ;  fi-om  love  of  friends  tb  the  leve  of  G«d. 


I    ^ 


After  the  reading  of.th^  p^per  pa  th^  *\lUi^Mif  Childhood,"  the  foUpwi^ 
Addr^>i^fis  delivered  tgr  w- 1^.«  A.  ^^M??!  ?f(Nc[W,  Yor*;  ^n  ,,        .  i     ,  | 
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HiBTOKT  furnUhe^na  records  of .  aUcniiou  to  elementary  edut 
oMion  prior  to  the  aeveoteeatK  ceotary,  .The  oncients  9ie§kcUsd 
the  instruction  of  their  ohildreQ,  ftUbQUgfa  they  provided  s^phoola 
oC  philosophy  for  their  ypung  men»  The  prevailing  idea  on  the 
.  euf^joct  of  education  appears  to  have  boep  thAt  JcmowledgetooiH 
Wted  in  the  memory  of  rules  and  woird^,  rathen*  than  in  things 
and  thoughts.  The  practice  of  teaching  byrequiruig.tlie  pupils 
to  inemorize  all  lessons,  without  regard  to*  an  understanding  oft 
thdir  meaning)  had  come  doicvn  from  ^^he, monastic  schools  of 
earlier  ages.  The  principles  of  development  by  primary  edviG^ 
tijpn  were  then  unknown  in  all  the  plana  of  teacliing.  ,  - 

.Just  before  the  dawn, of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  keen  ob- 
serVfCr  of  nature  and  men,  having  noticed  that  artisans  worked 
out  tHeir  results  by  inductive  pr<>ce$ses  of  reasoning,  also  that 
the  aita  and  sciences  were  progressing,;  while  philosoi>hy  .and 
edHoatipn  remained  stationary,  borrowed  the.  principle  of  ntijity 
and  progress  from  Jjie  woti*kshop9  ofi  Ws  time,  applied  it  to  phi- 
lofsophy  and  education,  land  the  world -was.  aroused  by  the  tri- 
umphal progress  of  a^iew  system  of  philosophy  which  imfiior- 
tall^od  tlie  Oiame  of  Franais  JBaoon^.;  .  i  I 
.  .This,  philosoplier  taught  that  the  powere  of  memory  alone  can 
do. but  little  toward  the  a4vaneeijaent  of  science  or  education;. 
5e  olAssed  those, ^school acjiiavenjkents  in  meie  memory  with  ithe 
physical  achievements  of  the  mountebankai  "The  two  perform- 
ances ai-e  much  of  th^  same  sort.  TJie  one  \%  an  abuse  of  Iflie 
powers  of  the  mind ;  the  other  i^  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the 
bofly.  Both  may  egccite  our  wonder,  but  neither  ia  entitled  to 
oMr  i:espect."  ... 

Although  Bacon's  attention  .was  chiejQy  confined  to  philosophy, 
y^t  he  struck  the,  key-note  of  tliose  great  principles  of  education 
\yhich  have  become  the  foundation  of  the  most  plulosophioal 
methods  of  •  teaching  now  practiced!  ;tiirQ«ghout  the  civiliaed 
world*  Said. he, "  Men  read  in  books,  what  authors  say  concern* 
ing  stones,  plants,  animals,  and  the  like,  but  to  inspect  these 
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stones,  plants,  and  animals  with  their  own  eyes  is  far  enough 
from  their  thoughts ;  whereas  we  should  fix  the  eyes  of  oar 
mind  upon  things  themselves,  and  thereby  form  a  trtie  concep- 
tion of  thetn.''  Little,  however,  was  occoraplished  during  Ba- 
con's time  in  devising  plans  for  tlie  primary  education  of  cfaii- 
dren.  .•••.■....'•. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  inductivo  system  of  Ba- 
con attracted  the  attention  of  a  thinking,  earnest  teacher  of 
Austria — John-  AmosComenins.  He  seems  almost  to  have  been 
endowed  with  nt\  intuition  which  gave  him,  to  a  remarkable  <lo- 
gree,  a  knowliedufe'  of  the  true  principles  of  education.  He  saw 
more  clearly  tiian  any  of  his  predecessors  what  was  necesaarjr 
for  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  ^md  he  soon* 
'made  an  application  of  the  principles  of  Bacon's  inductive  system 
to  primary  education.  In  1657  he  published  the  first  school- 
book  in  which  pictures  were  used  to  illustrate  the  various  topics 
discussed  in  it.  This  work  continued  to  bo  a  text^book  in  the 
German  schools  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

Comenius  was  an  evangelioai  pneacher  as  vi[cll  as  on  edncalor, 
and  on  the  issue  of  a  decree  in  1624  that  aHl  persons  must  leave 
the  Austrian  dominions  who  would  not  become  Catholics^  be 
took  his  departure  for  Poland  with  thirty  thousand  families, 
of  whom  five  hundred  were  of  noble  blood.  As  he  came  npon 
the>  range  of  mountains*  at  the  boundary,  he  paused  to  look  once 
tnore  back  to  his  native  land,  and,  with  his  breihi-en,  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  pfayed,  With  many  tears,  that  God  ^xrohd  notsof 
fer  His  Word  to  be  entirely  destroyed  in  that  country,  bdt  wooid 
preserve  some  seed  of  it  thei-e.  .        -   i     .        ;- 

'■  Who  will  say  that  those  prayers  Wel-e  not^  answered,  trhen, 
'i^hin  five  years  afterward,  C^meniins  was  himself  permitted  to 
t'etHm  niid  "labor  foir  theibiprovement  of  the  schools  of  ^Bohemia. 
'•    Subsequently  he  went  to  LissavPobnd,  where  he  became  pret- 
•^dent  of  the  school,  and  bishop  of  theMora\-ian  bretht*en*^a  sect 
which  has  been  distinguished  for  its  good  achools  wherever  its 
bol^nie^  have  been  planted.     Here  ho  published  his  fin^  work, 
the  Jaitua  lAnguarum  Re^erata — a  new  method  i  of  teaching 
languages,  in  connection  with  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the 
sciences.    This  work  itoon  carried  hisfartie  to  other  lands^-and 
eveiy  where  it  developed  the  necessity  ofa  retbrm  in  edueatico. 

Bv  an  Act  of  Parliament  Comenins  >«»  inritod  to  £iHrland  m 
1641,  to  undertake  the  reformation  of  their  schools.  His  labors 
there  were  defbated  by  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  and  the  civU 
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■wars.  A  Rimikir  invitAtion  having  beea  extended  to  him  by  the 
government  of  Swedeo^he  left  England  and  went  to  Stockholm 
in  1642.  War  again  interrupting  his  laborB^he  returned  to  Lissa. 
Subsequently  he  visited  Hungary  and  oth^^  places  to  prosecute 
bis  efibrts  iu  behalf  of  education.  A^{^n  be  returned  to  Lissa^ 
but  only  to  encounter  greater  misfortunes.  Amid  the  disturb- 
juiices  between  the  Cathollo  Poles  and  the  Moravian  Protestants, 
the^  oity  was  burned,  and  he  Jost  his  house,  his  library,  and  his 
manuscripts,  the  labors  of  many  years*  He  snbaeqUently  went 
to  Holland,  and.foundan  asylum  in  the  city  k^  Amsterdam,  where 
lie  reproduced  several  of  his  lost  works.    He  died  iu  1671,  at 

tbe  age  of  eighty. 

: .  Comenius  was  the  gieat  educator  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Saoh  was  bis  enduring  earnestness  tliat,  although  exiled  from  his 
native  land,  wandering,  persecuted^  and  homeless,  during  the  des- 
olating thirty-years'  war  of  tliat  period,  still  he  continued  to  labor 
imweai*iedly  in  the  cause  of  education,  not  otrdy  inspiring  several 
countries  of  Europe  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  for  a  better  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  but  introducing  new  printciples  of  education, 
which  greatly  modified  the  practices  in<  teaching,  and  prepari^ 
the  way,  by  gradual  chaogeB,  for  the  more  thorough  reformatioa 
of  schools  which  followed  nnder  the  labors  of  subsequent,  edv- 
ccators.  /  i  •   .;  I  ';.•,!  !    •    . ,  ■  1      . .  •  /    ' 

•  In  hb  eduoationfil  iTorka  maybefound  the  firsit  promulgatiw 
of  the  principles  and  plans  of  Object:  Teadl:»ng;»and  of  a  gradu- 
iited  system  of  instruetion  adapted  tio  the  wants  of  the  ^e  in 
'itirhieb  he  lived.  .      :    .    ^  •.     .    ..  .1  ;. 

Some  of  his  leading  ideas  on  the  «ubje<^  of  education/ we  will 
briefly  state :  '*  Since  the  beginning  of  knoAvJedge  must  ba  with 
the  scnsies,  the  begihoing  of  teaching  should' be  made,  by  dei^ng 
'With  Actual  thin^  ^  The  object  rou^t:  be  a  veal,  usefiil  thii^gf  .ca- 
pable of  making  an  impressl<>n>  upon  tbei  senses./  To  thiS'  end  it 
.mast  be  brought  into  communioatiioia  with  ,tbem ;  if  viii^iblo^,  mdi 
the  eyos;  if  audible,  with  the  ears ;  if  ^tangible,  witli^hc  tpujcb; 
if  odorous,  with  the  nose;  if  sapid,  wi^h  the  taste^  Fivi^t  the 
'presentation  of  the  thing  itself  and  the  real  intuitipn  of  it»^  then 
the  oral  explanation  for  the  farther  elucidation  of  it." 
11  But  inasmuch  as  the  presentation  of  the  thing  itself  is  j^  fre- 
quently impossible,  he  advised  the  use  of  pictures  as  the  riepre- 
aentativcs  of  things,  that  the  words  wliich  related  to  them  might 
be  undorRtood.  -      • 

The  course  of  instruction  laid  down  by  Comenius  commeoQ^ 
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with  infftncy.  During  the  first i six  yeonii'tke  cbildcttii  wtmvo 
learn  to  know  animal  plants,  Btottes,  and-tfae-xiaiiiesjiodiftMS'oC 
the  mmnb^rs  <>f  their  Own  hody.  -  They  were  aldo  t^  bv-M  to 
distinjgtibh  colors,  and  UvdeHghttiittr  ey«s  with  beaotiiitil  thitgs* 
They  sbonld  begin  Geography  with  the  knowledge  of  the  room, 
the  streets,  the  fields,  tlie  iau*a[i-^Arithttetic,with  cottttiog- oib^ 
jccts-^Geometry,  with  understaoding  the  ideas  of  liuea,  citieles, 
angles,  letigth,  breadth,  au  inoh,  a  foot,  etc.**«nMu8io,  with  bearinf 
Binging-^Hntorf,  with  a  knowledge  of  what  Jbappenod  to  them 
yestet*day  and  the  day  hefbre-^Ckronology,  with  the  knowledge 
of  day  and  night,  hours,  weekft)- and  festivalsL      -      .  ..  .,. 

The  views  of  Comonius  are  so  e(»nplctely  la  liarmoBy  iWidi 
die  natural  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  tlitough  the*  axercmi 
of  the  sensos,  and  with  the  laws  of  mental  developmentl^iand 
also  WTthrthe  observations  and  expeiienees  of  many  aueceeding 
educators^  that  we  doom  the  presentation  of  a  few  of  iiis  thought^ 
in  language  more  literally  his  owi»,idae  evto  in  this . brief  histpfy 
of  Obj^  Teaching.  For  the  following  ettracts  fi'om/hif}  writing^ 
We  are  indebted  to  that  most  valuable' of  aU  colloctionsofrediica^ 
tional  literature^  iBarnartPs  American  JouffHal  of  JEthtcatwK  ' . 

SbtdOorneniufl  :^^Tlie  best  years  of  my  own  youth  were  W8ste4 
li^  useless  school  exercises*  How.  oftony  since  I  haive  learned  ta 
know  better,  have  I  shed  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  lost  boura. 
But  grief  fs  vain*  Only  one  thing  remains;  only.  oiM  thing  is 
possible^-^to  leare  posterity  what  ndvide  I  can  by.  8lK>wtng'  thi) 
way  in  whioh  our  teadiors  ha^^e  led  us  into  errors,  and  tiie  mettt* 
od  of  remedying  these  errors*"  i    .     . .    <  I 

Hi»  practical  Tiews  of  eduoa;lion  may  bo  discerned  in  ^a  fi^O' 
Ciseding'qnotations'r  -  .     .» 

'  **  Instruotion  wiil-  usually  succeed  if  it  follows  tlio  courso'  pf 
Natwc.  •   Whatever  is  natural  goes  forward  of  itself."  <  ^ 

'**The  iirftt  education  shotdd  be  of^the  pereept ions, (then  of  t^ 
memoi}',  then  of  the  u«idepstaindiog,  thcnroftlve  judgnieiitk"    r 

^^Instruction  must  begin  withaotual  inspeotion,  not. with  vei* 
bal  destT?ption  of  things/^  .. ,.  <- 

^To  learn  is  to  prooeed  from  something  known  t^lhe  knowl* 
edge  of  something  unknown ;  in  which  there  are  three  thingSi 
the  known^  tho  unknown^  and  the  n^ntsd  nffbrt  to  reiloh  tbetin- 
knbwrt  i\*cflm  the  kuown^"  '      .(      ;  .  ( 

*^  W6'fi««$t  pix!>coGd  toward  knowledge  by  the  peneepiion  anA 
nndorstandTrt!r  of  the  present;  and  aftei*ward  go^nnrfr^uiiitthie 
present  ti^thta  absent  by  ineon^of  tbeMjnformiuion  -ofrolhars*''  -.i 
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'^^The  s(tteliti6Q  shbuUrfoefixedupc^nidBlyitniekSbjeolatatiiae; 
ahd  itptoti  the  whole  firsts'  and  the  |)aiTtB  afti»t  wanL"  <    i  ,< 

*^^<A  sec^ond  point  should!  iiot  b&  t^ndei^akeBi  Until  thiQ  first  M 
learned;  latid  with  the  secondytiiofiiistishotild  bearBpe»ted.<'  •     i 

'^'6tgh<i^yiil  supply  this  pl&oG  of  deiipni^ratioih<  It  is  good  tq' 
ode  several  sen^^s  in  undeitstahdingMCMletibing/' ft    ,i      t,     i.    .^ 

.--'^^  To  knoit  any  I  thing  is  lo>  ba*  abl^  >  to  iteprcsent  it^  cither  ,hy 
tb^^mindyOV  the  hand,' or  the  torigaed.Wtkamv  not  only  ini 
ord^r  to  understand^  bat  also  to  ev^wre^^.and  to  teM;whtit  >v^e  ubtm 
cte^tand.  Ad  much  ae  any  on^  understands^sa  muoh  ought  ha 
to  accustom  himselftoexpresft;  and^on^  the  other  hfuid^  he  should^ 
abderatand  whatever  ho  sajs.  Speeeh  and  knowledge  shcrald 
proceed  with  equal  step^i'^'  i       ,  ..  ,t 

i  ^♦Ilitheiio  the'  schools  have- done  nothing  with  tlie  view  of) 
Adveloping  children,  like  young  trees,  from  the  growing  tmpubi^ 
of  ^ their  own  ix>otd,  but  only  with  that  of  hanging;  them  ovexs 
nfrHh  twigs  brokoa  off  elsewhere-  They  teach  youth  to  adorns 
tilemlselTes  with  others^  feathers^  like  the  crow  in  ^dB^p'»  Fablea^ 
They  do  not  show  them'  tliihgs  a&  they  aire,  but  tell  them  what- 
one  and  aik)t]ier,  and  a  third,  and  i  tentb  haa.thought  and  wrilH 
lenf  ^bont  them ;  so  that  it  iti  considered  a  mark  of  great  wisdom 
for  a  man  to  Icrtow  a  great  many  ^t)inio«ia  wliioh  contradict  eacb 
Other.''-  •  ■  '.    -  ■      ■  •  '■  1      :■>'.:  r  ■  } 

'■  **'The  schools  are  wroog  in  first  teacMng  language  and  thert 
proceeding  to  things. '  The!  thint^ is  the  aubstaoeev Qud  the  wor4 
the  accident;  the  thing  is  the  body,  and  tlie  wcird  the  dothiog^ 
Things  and  words  should  be  studied  together,  but  things  espe^ 
dtfHy^  as  the  objects^^  bo<ih  ^f  the  nnderstanding  and  of  ianguagp." 
"In  God  are  the  original  ideas,  which  He  inaprosses  upon 
things;  things,  nghiTl,  impress  their  representations  upoui  the 
senses;  the  senseb  impart- them  to  themind ;  thettiiud  to  thd 
t«6iigue,  and  the  tongwe  to  the  eai^  bf  cithers.  The  mind  thinks 
— the  tongue  speaks-^the  hand  makes ;  hence  the  arta  of  speakr 
ittg-  a^d  working,  and  the  sciences  of  things;"        '  i  ^ 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  principles  in  education  whioh  Clomeniud 
tailght— ^nd  thoy  ha/ve  since  beenoonfirmed  ]>y  the  experieuees 
of  two  centlnies,  i 

'  It  i^  difttcult  to  jttdge  to-  what  extent  thd  later  educators-rn 
Lock,  Rousseau,  and  Pestalozzi — were  indebted  tof  Coroenius  £99 
those  principles  which  they  severally  taught  subsequently^  but 
we-  find  mudi  in  the  writings  of  each^that  is  entirely  in  accord^ 
ance  ^ith  the  teachings'  >of  >tJhis  gi^cat  pioileer in  i  edttcatio»al  rer 
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forms.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  careftil  staciy  of  tho  his- 
tory of  education  would  result  in  the  conviction  that  nmny  of 
the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  pi*inciple8  of  education 
on  which  are  based  so  great  a  number  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  modes  of  teaching,  were  conceived  and  taught  by  Co- 
menius  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  planted  the  seedi^ 
which  have  germinated  from  time  to  time,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  various  educators,  and  to-day  we  behold  their  mosit  vig^ 
orous  growth.      ' 

The  labors  of  Comenios  were  performed  during  the  first  two' 
thirds  of  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Locke^the  distinguished 
English  philosopher,  lived  during  the  last  two  thirds  of  that  ceo^ 
tury.  He  urged,  as  the  diicf  business  of  primary  education,  the 
development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child ;  that  as  the  first  ideas 
of  children  are  derived  from  sensation,  so  the  perceptive  facnl* 
ties  should  be  the  first  cfultivated  or  developed.  The  main  de- 
ments of  his  methods  of  education  were  attention  to  the  physieal 
wants  of  the  child,  and  the  development  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers through  the  instrumentality  of  things; 

Rousseau,  who  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Locke,  aad 
who  embodied  ideas^  similar  to  those  of  tha;t  philosopher  in  a 
treatise  on  education  called  *^  Emile,"  lived  during  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Pestalozzi  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  aghteenth^  and 
died  soon  after  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  said :  ^^  Obs^vaition  is  the  absolute  basis  of  all 
knowledge.  The^r^l  object  then,  in  education,  must  be  to  X^ieA 
a  child  to  ohseree  with  aconraoy;  t^e  second,  to  esgiMress  foith 
correctness  the  result  of. his  observations."  "The  development 
of  man  commences  with  natural  perceptions  ihrough  the  sensed 
Its  highest  attainment,  intellectually,  is  the  exercise  of  reason." 
Although  we  find  no  direct  aoknowlddgment  of  Pestalozzi's  in- 
debtedness to  Comenius,  as  we  do  of  the  relation  of  the  latter 
to  Bacon,  no  one  can  examine  the  systems  of  these  educators  of 
the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  without  discovering 
many  remarkable  similarities.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  pri72cipl€S  so  widely  taught  by  Comenius 
thfet  the  methods  for  applying  them,  which  were  subsequently 
devised  by  Pestalozzi,  booame  at  once  so  popular  and  widdy 
successful. 

The  dawn  of  the  present  century  beheld  Pestalozzi  at  Bonrg* 
dorf j  ^igaged  with  -  Krtlsi  in  making  a  moro  i  detailed .  appiiojh 
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tion  of  those  principles  of  ednoation  which  were  disseminated 
by  Comenius  a  centnry  and  a  half  before,  in  methods  chiefly 
devised  by  himself.  While  there,  PestaloEzi  wrote  that  work — 
"How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Children" — which  attracted  so' 
muoh  attention  to  his  system  of  education  from  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

As  early  as  1807  we  find  him  in  oharge  of  the  institution  at 
Yverdun,  where  he  attained  his  highest  renown,  and  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  So  widely  had  hi» 
fame  extended,  that  persons  went  thither  from  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  even  from  America;  not  merely  those 
who  were  led  by  the  impulses  which  inspired  him,  but  by  th<l 
^;ents  of  kings  and  noblemen,  and  of  public  institutions,  who  de- 
sired to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  his  methods  of  teacIiM 
iog,  in  order  to  their  introduction  into  other  countries.  No  sink* 
ilar  institution  has  ever  attained  so  great  fame,  and  no  other  haa 
exeiled  so  wide  an  influence  on  the  methods  of  teaching. 

Jufit  before  Pestalozzi  opened  his  institution  at  Yverdunyhe 
received  a  request  from  a  philantliropic  society  in  Paris  to  send 
a  teacher  there  who  could  introduce  his  system  of  instruction 
into  France.  Accordingly,  he  selected  Mr.  Joseph  Neef,  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  as  a  teacher,  and  who  possessed  the 
additional  qualifications  of  understanding  both  the  German  and 
French  languages.  Mr.  Neef  went  to  Paris,  and  remained  solne 
two  years,  laboring  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  i 

During  the  summer  of  1806,  Mr.  William  Mao  Clu^re,  of  Phil'* 
adelphia,  while  traveling  in  Switzerland,  visited  Pestalorai'g 
school,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  system  of  teaching 
that  he  resolved  to  introduce  it  into  America.  On  returning  to 
Paris  he  sought  out  Mr.  Nee^  and  invited  him  to  come  to  this 
country.  i 

"  On  what  terms,"  said  Mr.  Mao  Clnre,  "  would  you  go  to  my 
country  and  introduce  your  method  of  education  ?  I  liave  eeea 
Pestalozzi ;  I  know  his  system ;  my  coimtry  wants  it,  and  will 
receive  it  with  enthusiasm.  I  will  engage  to  pay  your  passnge, 
also  to  secure  your  livelihood.  Go,  and  be  your  master's  apostle 
in  the  New  World." 

So  generous  an  invitation  awakened  nn  earnest  desire  in  Mr. 
Neef  to  visit  this  country.  Ho  would  fiiin  have  accepted  it,  but 
he  did  not  know  our  language.  "Two  years  shall  bo  alk>wod 
you  for  acquiring  that  language,  during  which  time  I  will  sup- 
port you,"  said  this  noble. beae£ictor.    This  generous  proposi« 
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tion  decided  the  mission.  Mr.  Neef  came  to  Philadelphia,  stad- 
ied  the  language,  and  in  1809  published  a  small  volume  setting 
forth,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  an  extended  prospectus,  thephuis 
and  principles  of  a  new  method  of  education  which  he  proposed 
to  introduce  into  a  private  school  that  he  should  establish  in  the 
suburbs  of  that  city.  He  labored  there  for  several  years,  but 
from  some  cause,  probably  owing  to  his  inability  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  American  mind  and  habits,  his  enterprise  failed. 
Judging  from  a  second  volume  which  he  issued  in  1813,  on  lan- 
guage, he  must  have  been  not  only  impractical,  but  also  have 
failed  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  Americanizing  the  system 
instead  of  merely  transplanting  it. 

He  probably  sought — to  quote  his  own  words,  uttered  in  view 
of  the  fate  which  might  attend  his  school — "  some  obscure  vil- 
lage whose  hardy  youth  want  a  schoolmaster ;"  for,  said  he, "  to 
become  an  obscure,  useful  country  schoolmaster  is  the  highest 
pitch  of  my  worldly  ambition." 

Although  Pestalozzi  founded  his  system  on  correct  principles, 
he  frequently  erred  in  his  practice  of  teaching.  Many  of  his  ex- 
pedients for  Object  Teaching  were  faulty,  and  not  even  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  system.  In  his  zeal  for  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  itself,  and  for  methods  of  instruction  which  were 
calculated  to  invigorate  its  faculties,  he  forgot  the  necessity  of 
positive  knowledge  as  the  materials  for  thought  and  practical 
use  in  future  life.  So  frequently  did  he  violate  his  own  system 
in  the  exercises  of  the  school-room,  that  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  and  admirers  said  of  him,  "His  province  is  to  educate 
ideas,  not  children."  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  reviving  the 
true  principles  of  teaching,  and  instituting  the  greatest  educa- 
tional movement  of  the  century.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
associate  with  him  Neiderer,  Krtlsi,  Schmid,  Zeller,  and  Fellen- 
berg,  to  whose  systematic  development  of  his  methods,  and  their 
dissemination  of  them,  the  subsequent  success  of  his  system  is 
largely  due.  Many  of  his  teachers  oven  resigned  to  him  what- 
ever of  fame  and  profit  might  come  from  publishing  the  manuals 
which  they  compiled  for  their  respective  branches  of  study  while 
engaged  as  instructers  in  his  institution. 

During  the  subjugation  of  Germany  under  Napoleon,  the 
minds  of  the  ablest  Prussian  statesmen  were  eagerly  occupied  in 
devising  means  for  raising  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  char- 
acter of  the  nation  to  a  standard  of  elevated  development,  which, 
although  it  might  be  of  little  immediate  use  in  their  straggle  for 
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independence,  yet  might  insure  the  success  of  such  a  struggle  in 
the  future.  Among  the  prominent  instrumentalities  sought  for 
this  purpose  was  an  improvement  in  their  schools,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  teaching.  The  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  ministry  looked  upon  this  movement  with  hopes 
of  the  happiest  results.  Accordingly,  extensive  measures  were 
at  once  taken  to  test  these  plans. 

Carl  August  Zeller,  who  had  been  one  of  Pestalozzi's  teach^ 
at  Bourgdorf,  also  at  Yverdun,  was  engaged  by  the  government 
of  Prussia  to  organize  normal  schools  for  training  teachers  in 
this  system  of  instruction.  In  addition  to  this  means,  several 
young  men  were  sent  to  Yverdun,  also  to  other  similar  institu- 
tions, to  acquire  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  Thus,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  a  large  body  of  competent  instructors  were 
scattered  among  the  Prussian  schools. 

Introduced  as  the  svstem  thus  was  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices,  yet  with  some  modifications,  its  spirit  proved  satisfac- 
tory in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  for  a  more  thorough 
intellectual  development  of  the  nation.  This  introduction  was 
commenced  about  1810,  and  in  1825  it  had  possession  of  the  en- 
tire common  school  system  of  that  country. 

From  Prussia  and  the  German  states  the  system  of  Pestalozzi 
has  been  widely  diffused  in  other  cojmtries  by  visitors  who  went 
there  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  workings  of  their  schools. 
It  was  partially  transferred  to  France  by  Cousin  and  Jullien. 
The  princij)les  of  this  system  now  prevail  in  the  best  schools 
of  England,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Germany,  Sardinia, 
Greece,  and  many  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Tiic  meth- 
ods of  teaching  which  prevail  in  the  United  States  have  been 
materially  influenced  by  the  promulgation  of  these  principles. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  eflbrts  were  made  in  Boston,  and  oth- 
er portions  of  New  England,  to  introduce  the  system  of  Pes- 
talozzi into  their  schools  by  Prof.  William  Russell,  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  Carter,  Gallaudet,  Alcott,  and  Dr.  Grisconi.  Able 
articles  were  published  on  this  subject  by  Prof.  Russell,  in  the 
^^  Journal  of  Eihu^ation^'*  as  long  ago  as  1829.  In  18'30  and  '31, 
William  C.  Woodbridge  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  '•''Annals 
of£dif<;ation^'*^  describing  the  principles  of  teaching  in  the  insti- 
tution of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  where  improved  methods  of 
Pestalozzi's  system  were  practiced.  These  articles  treated  chief- 
ly upon  the  principles  of  the  system,  without  giving  details  of' 

the  methods.    Notwithstanding  the  diffusion  of  the  principles 
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of  Object  Teacko^g  iu.tW*  country  duripg  that  p<?rlod,  Us  prac- 
tice died  out  thrungh  t/ie  viaait  i^ teachers  trained  in  t/ie  ^atem 
and  Uh  tN^thod^^   ,   .  /         <         •        .  -     i 

The  iiKslitutiun  pf  Pe^talozai,  at  lYveiduiij  was  viskte<l,ih  IS18 
by  Dr,  Mnyo,  of  J,oii(lui»,  iiud  about  tho  «azne  period  by  Dr. 
Biber  and  Mr.  Groaves.  Througli  the  efforts  of  these  geirtleaien 
tlic  system  taught  there  vvai*  introduced  into  England,  The  sac- 
cess  of  this  hitrodnction  was  secured  through  the  organization, 
in  1830^  of  the  "  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society,"  and  the 
subsequent  establishTpent  of  Training  and  Model  Schools  in  Lon- 
don, for  instructing  toachertj  in  it6  principles  and  methods. 

In  this  intvod notion  of  the  system  of  Object  Teaching  into  Eng- 
land, it  was  fotuid  necessary  to  greatly  modify  the  pinna  of  in- 
struction to  adapt  tliem  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  and  chai*acter. 

In  th<^  schools  of  this  society  the  system  -of elementary  instruc- 
tion by  object  lessons  has  been  brought  to  a  much  greater,  de- 
gree of  perfection  than  it  attained  even  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  celebrated  Swiss  educator. 

The  Training  Institution  of  London  usually  haa  about  two 
lumdred  student  teacliers  in  attendance;  and  about  one  hundred 
graduate  annnnlly.  Up  to  the  present  time  some  aooo  teachers 
have  been  trained  there,  and  by  them  the  jnethods  of  Object 
Teaching  are  gradually  being  diffused  throughout  England, 

Something  Jjas.  been  done  toward  introducing  the  plans  of 
Object  Teaching  into  the  best  schools  of  Canad.v  Visitors  from 
the  United  States  to  the  celebrated  Normal  and  Model  Schools 
of  Toronto  have  caught  glimpses  of  the  system  from  time  to 
time,  and  brouglit  away  many  suggestions  for  improvements  in 
their  own  methods  of  teaching. 

About  two  years  since,  one  who  had  long  been  dlssatis&ed 
with  tlic  results  of  the  usual  methods  of  elementary  instruction, 
and  \vho  Jiad  been  endeavoring  to  devise  some  more  common- 
sense  methods  for  primary  schools  than  those  which  confiisted 
of  mere  memory  of  words,  while  visiting  the  i^Iodel  School  of 
Toronto,  found  the  books,  published  by  the  Home  and  Colonial 
,  Society  on  elementary  instrnction.  He  procured  these,  together 
with  pictures  and  other  apparatus. for  illustrating  the  lessons, 
and,  returning  to  the  schools  under  his  supervision,  prejKired  his 
progi'anjmes,  called  his  teachers  together,  gave  them  instructions, 
and  commenced  in  earnest  the  introduction  of  Object  T^eoching 
into  all  the  primary  schools  under  his  charge. 

Many  were  tho  difficulties  encouutered.     The  methods  of 
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teaching  were  new  aUke  to  superintendent,  teachers,  and  pupils. 
No  one  was  at  hand,  faiiiiiiar  with  the  system,  to  give  instruc- 
tion either  in  its  principles  or  methods.  As  a  substitute  for  this, 
and  the  guidance  of  one  trained  in  the  practice  of  Object  Teach- 
ing, once  dming  each  week  teachers  And  su^enntendent  met  to 
compare  notes  of  lessons  and  notes  of  progress.  The  oldest ' 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  youngest,  studied  in  preparation  for  jibe 
wotk  before  them. 

The  teachers  became  more  and  more  interested  in  the  systfefm 
as  they  aaw  its  remits  in  their  pupils.  The  interest  of  the  pu- 
pils grew  stronger  as  the  teachers  learned  to  practice  the  sy&teni 
better.  Such  were  the  efFoits  foi*  the  first  systematic  introduc- 
tion of  Object  Teaching  into  the  United  States ;  and  the  honor 
of  this  achievement  is  due  to  the  city  of  Oswego,  her  earnest  su- 
perintendent, E.  A.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  and  her  progressive  Board  of 
Education. 

During  the  regular  annual  examinations  for  promotions,  about 
one  year  ago,  the  subject  of  Object  Lessons  was  added  to  the 
Kst  of  studies  iu  which  examinations  Avere  to*  be  made.  It'  was 
my  pleasure  to  bo  present  for  seveml  days,  and  witness  the  ek,- 
ercises.  Notes  from  parents  requesting  that  Henry,  WiliiJirti, 
and  Mary  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  primary  school  ah- 
other  temi,  "they  are  so  much  interested  in  their  Object  L^s- 
sonf ,"  told  in  unmistakable  language  of  its  appreciation  by  the 
Jparents.  They  found  their  childreii  becoining  unusually  ihtdr- 
ested  in  school,  and  mor6  attentive  and  observing  at  home ;  aiid 
their  hearts  were  gladdened  in  view  of  the  changes  that'wxire 
being  wrought  in  their  boys  and  girls. 

My  own  gratification  has  since  been  repeatedly  expressed  In 
words  similar  to  the  following:  "To  any  one  who  may  desire 
to  see  the  practical  operations  of  Object  Teaching,  and  the  best 
system  of  elementary  instruction  to  be  found  in  this  country,  let 
ine  snv,  make  a  visit  to  Oswecfo." 

It  was  at  length  di.^covered  that  to  meet  the  wants  of  thirfr 
schools,  and  secure  the  complete  introduction  and  continuied 
practice  of  the  system,  a  Training  School  was  needed.  Accord-  . 
ingly^  application  was  made  to  the  "Home  and  Colonial  School 
Societv"  of  London  for  a  training  teacher.  They  responded 
by  sending  Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones,  who  arnved  here  on  the  first 
of  May  last,  and  immediately  entered  Upon  her  duties.         '  * 

In  response  to  an  announcement  that  a  few  teachers  would"be 
admitted  in  the*  class  besfides  tlK)se  engaj^ed  in  the  public  schools 
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of  Oswego,  a  d^sfceft'othet'ladi^  a^scitiblM'  th^i^«  dii  tlieBtii  of 
August  last.  Othei*s  W6re  siibaeqiieritly  admitted:.  Sevei*al  lum- 
bers of  this  t^ainra^tilds^  have  alfeady  ^rft  tio^ttgage  ih^  teaching. 
•  Rooms  have  l>i^ert  fitted  tip  in  tlie  N^W  Y<6^k  Stat^  Norittd 
Bchool  at  Albhny  f(ir  a  M6del  Siibool  fn  Object  Teiachiftg,  ^hei'e 
^ihe  fiittn-e  gi-aduattjs  fi*6m  that  ittst^ttitiou  Will  beinistrtoeted  to 
this  ^ysterrt.  Thisf  M6del  DeparttneM  i^ill  be  tll1de^  tlif^  chirgfe 
of  a  lady  ^Vho  was  trained  in  the  class  at  Oswego.  ■'■    ^ 

^  The  fioaiid  of  Thiiiteed  of  the  New  Jersey  Stale  Normal 
School,  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  system,  sertt  a  ladjr 
teacher  to  attend  this  training  class,  and 'defmyed  her  eKpetifees, 
^o  prepare  herself  for  introducing  it  into  their  Bchoot  at  Tren- 
'tofi. 

'  Some  of  the  practices  of  Object  Teaching  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  by  the  prind- 
*pal  of  that  institution. 

^  Already  several  cities  and  iilany  towns  are  taking  steps  pre- 
paratory to  its  introduction,  and  some  have  been  practicing  its 
lessons  fot  several  fnonths.  Atnong  those  thus  actively  inter- 
ested, we  may  mention  Syracuse,  New  York,  Patenson,  N.  J., 
Chicago,  111.,  Toledo  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  San 
Trancisco,  and  miglit  add  a  large  number  of  smaller  places.* 
^  The  great  interest  manifested  in  this  system  of  insf ruction  is 
^Bhown  by  the  linmerous  articles  on  the  subject  which  appear  m 

the  educatioiial^  journals  of  the  country,  and  in  the  repeated  and 

...  •    •.   • 

^  *  KoTB. — ^The  author  of  this  Address  has  omtitcd  to  state  some  Cacts,  of  a 
personal  nature,  which  arc  important  to  aa  accurate  hi9togr,  of.  the  proscnt 
fnovemcnt  in  j)rimary  education  in  this  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1 8G0,  Mr.  Calkins  commenced  the  active  preparation  of 
a  work  on  *'0!)ject  Leiisons,"  which  was  published  in  July,  1861.  Within  six 
months  from  its  first  presentation  to  the  public  it  had  reached  its  fourth  edition, 
and  it  is  used  wherever  there  is  any  interest  in  Object  Teaching.  In  addition 
to  this,  and  in  response  to  numerous  invitations  from  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
Teachers'  Associations,  he  has  delivered  lectures  on  this  subject  in  various  parts 
of  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  in  Massachusetts. 
Of  his  labors  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  Superintendent  remarks  in 
his  last  Annual  Report: 

**  A  large  number  of  school  commissioners,  havinp  interested  themselves  in 
the  subject,  secured  the  services  of  N.  A.  Calkins,  Esq. — a  gentleman  who  has 
given  the  system  much  attention  and  study — who  visited  and  conducted  quite 
a  number  of  institutes,  lecturing  upon  the  principles,  and  giving  instruction  in 
the  practice  of  *  Object  Teaching.'  In  this  way  the  attention  of  many  hundreds 
of  our  teachers  has  been  directed  to  definite  aims  in  the  elevation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  educational  work.*' — Board  of  Education^  Oswego. 
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Dumerous  inquivios  relMive  tp  its  plansu  Asai4;tl^s  general  in- 
terest iu  th^  syst^Q),  apd  %\\q  popular  ,Q2(QiU)p^pt  concerning  H» 
thqre  is  great  danger  that  the  w^Hrmeanipg,  hi^not^  well-inforn|- 
^)  may  mak^  fiualonistakes  »in  attenipting  to  piractjpo  it.  Olpject 
Teaojiing  is  Jaosed  on  philosopliicsiJi  pf^injcipl^s,  ,^(^  ,thi^  tqaol^ef 
mast  know  what  thoae  pi-jnciples  ;^r;Q.b|^Qi*/Qi^i^  can  apply  kf 
meii>i]odft  successfully.  The  trna  system  of  f.ea£liing  takes  Naturj» 
for  its  guide ;  its  dangers  lie  in  the  want  of  observat|ign  and  cor|- 
fonnity  to  the  relationa  of  knowledge  and  the  l^^ws  qf  ipoeptal 
development.  v, 

During  thfe  time  of  Pestalozzi,  Yverdun  was  thcfpuntaip  ijcoqi 
whence  tbe  teaohere  of  Europe  and  America  ^ught  a  new.  au^ 
better  system  of  education.  When,  subsequently,  the  Prussiafi 
schools  had  been  modified  by  the  methods  employed  ^t  Yverdun, 
educators  journeyed  thither  to  observe  and  to,lea,ri>.  j^ 

To-day  educators  and  teachers  from  several  states,  aud  from 
various  paita  of  our  own  statp,  havo  icomo  up  to  Oswego  tp  see 
with  their  own  eyes  what  they  have  heard  >vith.  th^ir  cars, of 
the  schools,  and  tlje  system  of  instruction  pursued  here.  The^r 
hearts  have  been  made  glad  by  what  has  already  been  witnessed, 
and  their  longings  for  seme  sound  pl^ilosophica^  improvement 
for  some  means  whereby  more  satisfoc^qry  ai^c}.  pi;^,ctic^l  resul(« 
in  elementary  education  may  bo,  attained,  has  bppn  gratified  by 
^ho  hope  that  the  glorious^  day.  has  already  da>ynedpo  oi^r  ^boi^ 
when  tk^  philosophy  4>f  JSacon^  the  principles  of  Qpmenius^  tf^ 
system  of  Pestalozzi^  and  the  most  practical  methods  of  Object 
Teaching  shall  be  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  systcnv  of 
instruction  in  all  the  schools  of  oiu:  coantry.  i 
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THE  CLOSING  EXEHCISES  OF  TEfE  CONVENTION 

were  huld  in  DoolUtte  Hall,  at  7i  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening.  After  th« 
reading  of  the  Heport  of  the  Committee  by  Professor  Phelps,  the  following  rcs- 
olutitons  were  oifered  by  E.  B.  Talcott,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion»  and  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  audience. 

Rtsolvedy  That  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have  visited  thia  city  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Board  of  Education^  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  what  is  known  aa  th^  Pcstalozzian  system  of  education,  as  nov 
taught  in  our  primaiy  schools,  coming  aa  they  do  fi*om  different  and  remote 
parts  of  the  Union,  have  evinced  an  interest  in  thq  educational  progress  of  the 
country  which  entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  of  our  citizens,  and  of  all  who  fed 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  and  in  tlie  general 
adoption  of  the  best  and  moiJt  efficient  system  of  teaching  in  it^  primary 
schools. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  tender  its  cordial  thanks  to  Miss  M.  £.  M. 
Jones  and  to  N.  A.  Calkins,  Esq.,  for  their  able,  interesting,  and  instructive 
papers  read  in  this  hall  on  Tacf4day  evening  last. 

S.  B.  Woolworth,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  submitted,  in 
behalf  of  th(^  Committee  of  Examination,  a  resolution  con^limentary  to  the 
City:  Superintendent,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  citixcns 
of  Oswego,  who  encouraged  and  sustained  these  officers  by  a  liberal  public  sen- 
timent, which  had  enabled  tliem  to  be  so  successful  in  their  labors  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  public  schools. 

Dr.  Woolworth  spoko  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  .education,  and  in 
commendation  of  the  schools  of  Oswego.  He  said  that  th^  looka  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  expressions  of  hapiiiness  among  the  children,  had  been  to  him 
A  0Ouree  of  great  gratification.  He  believed  that  their  education  has  been  prop- 
erly commenced. 

Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  State  Snperintcndent  of  Scho(^  in  Connecticut,  was 
called  to  speak  as  a  representative  from  New  England.  lie  remarked  that  the 
sohools  of  the  Eastern  States  were  introdnced  with  the  log  cabins,  and  were  re- 
garded by  the  people  as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  free  institutions.  New 
England,  be  remarked,  was  dec|ily  interested  in  common  scboohs  and  aU  \ah 
provfTneiits  of  the  means  of  education.  There  the  children  of  every  nationality 
were  freely  taught,  as  education  is  regarded  xis  the  tnie  foundation  of  virtue, 
freedom,  and  nghtcousness.  He  had  visited  schools  in  all  of  the  Eastern 
States,  also  in  the  principal  cities  from  Maine  to  Misajouri.  He  had  abo  visit- 
ed the  schools  in  Canada,  and  in  all  he  hud  sought  for  something  good  to  take 
back  to  his  own  state ;  but  he  added,  '*  During  all  of  these  visits,  I  have  never 
found  the  principles  of  education  so  simplified  and  systematized — nTstaiiiied, 
a^  it  were — as  in  the  R<;hooli*  cjf  the  city  of  OswegOv  I  came  here  to  learn,  and 
I  shall  go  back  to  New  England  and  tell  with  gladness  what  my  eyes  bare 
seen  and  my  6ars  hoard.** 

T^cninrks  wore  made  by  Kcv.  Dr.  Ludlow,  of  Oswego^  and  Uhcra,  and  tht 
CbnventioD  adjouiTitHL 
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Lord  Bacon  was  doubtless  the  fouDder  and  originator  of  the  method  known 
in  Germany  as  realism  and  of  realistic  principles  of  ihstruction,  although  be 
wrote  but  little  which  belongs  strictly  to  the  Literature  of  Pedagoigy.  The  first 
teacher  who  imbibed  the  views  of  Baeoh,  and  intPOdiKjed  them  Into  Germany, 
was  Ratich,  who  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  "  In- 
bUiuroUlo  MaijncL,*^  and  cites  many  of  Bacon's  aphorisms  in  his  **iVa»w''  and 
"  Kew  Didactics  "  in  1 G 1 9.  Comonitts  in  1 627  was  A  studwt  oP  liacon's  method, 
and  in  1632,  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  this  **most  admirable  book," 
above  named,  as  iiirnishlng  "the  true  key  to  nature."  His  visits  and  pergonal 
labors  in  England,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  iiis  many  publications, 
several  of  which  were  translated  into  all  tlie  lan^oagcs  of  Europe,  diaseminatod 
the  new  views  and  methods,  and  introduced  the  study  of  real  objects  and  the 
laws  of  nature  into  the  elementary  schools.  Milton,  Hartlih,  Petty,  Hoole,  apd 
Cowley,  labored  in  the  same  direction  in  England,  from  162 1  to  1660.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Hoole's  Preface  and  translation  of  tlie  ^'Orbis  Sensualium 
Ficius^^  of  Comcniua,  published  in  London  in  1658,  may  interest  our  readers. 

TJie  Cultivalton  of  2*trception  and  Conception,*—*^  Tlie  ground  of  this  business  ia^ 
that  Fcnsual  oljjects  may  be  rightly  presented  to  the  senses,  for  fear  they  may 
not  bo  received.  I  say,  and  sny  it  again  aloud,  that  this  kist  is  the  Ibundation 
of  all  the  rest.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  understaudmg  which  was  not 
before  in  the  sen;^ ;  and  therefore  to  exercise  the  Konsos  well  about  the  right 
penceiviug  the  dilRrences  of  things,  will  be  to  lay  tlio  grounds  for  all  wisdom 
and  all  wise  discourse;  which,  because  it  is  commonly  neglected  hi  schools,  and 
the  things  which  are  to  be  learned  are  offered  to  scholars  without  buiug  iinder- 
fitood  or  being  rightly  presented  to  the  senses^  it  coiuetk  to  pans  that  the  work 
of  tcacliing  and  loaming  goeCh  heavily  onward,  and  oiKordeth. little  beneUt." 

The  Under iftanding  to  be  aiUiealtd  as  well  as  the  jtf<M>iort/.-«'*i«'ur  to  j)ack  up 
many  words  in  memory,  of  things  not  conceived  in  tlie  mind,  is  toiill  th^  head 
with  empty  imaginations,  and  to  make  the  learner  more  to  admire  the  multitude 
and  variety,  and  thereby  to  become  discouraged,  than  to  care  to  treasure  them 
up,  in  hopes  to  gain  more  knowledge  of  what  tlioy  nioaOi  iH^sceiid  to  the  very 
bottom  of  what  is  taught,  and  proceed  as  nature  itself  dolli,  in  on  orderly  way ;  . 
first  to  exoreise  the  senses  well,  by  representing  their  objects  to  tliem,  and  tiioa 
to  fii»>ten  upon  the  intellect,  by  impressing  the  lirst  uotions  of  things  upon  it, 
and  linking  Uiem  ono  to  another  by  a  rational  di&c*ourse.  hissing  this  w^>', 
we  do  teach  children  os  we  do  parrots,  to  speak  tliey  know  not  what." 

Lessons  wUh  real  Objects*—*^''  tiince  some  thingH  oan  pot  be  picl^rtd  out  with 
mk,  for  this  reason  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  things  rare^  and  noti  easy  to  be 
met  with  witlial  at  home,  might  be  kept  ready  in  every  great  school,  tluit  they  , 
may  bo  showed  also,  at  oflon  bb  any  words  are  to  be  umde  of  them  to  the ; 
scholars.  Thus  at  last  this  school  would  indeed  heoome  a  sdiooi  of  things  ob- 
vious to  tlie  senses,  and  an  entrance  to  the  school  intellectual."  Is  not  thegorm 
of  Pestalozzianism  here?  The  words  "pictured  out'*  are  put  in  italics  by  our- 
selves to  call  attention  to  the  old  uae  of  this  now  popular  phrase. 

Use  of  Pictorial  Illustrations. — "  Pictures  are  the  reprosentutions  of  all  visible 
things  of  the  wh()le  world.  Sueli  a  dress  may  entice  witty  eliildren,  tliat  they 
may  not  conceit  a  torment  to  be  in  the  school.    Eor  it  is  apparent  that  children, 
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even  from  their  mfanay  almost,  are  delighted  witli  pictures.  And  it  wiU  h9  Tery 
well  worth  the  pains  to  have  brought  to  paasi  Ihat  aeareKZows  may  be  taken 
away  out  of  Wisdom's  gardens." 

Okee/JSocA^boardl— >£atlh;tle  is  said  oa  this  piece  of  sebool  ^^wratua  Itiii 
however,  interestiiig  to  know  that  in  a  descriptioiL  of  a  school,  written  two<»D« 
tnries  since,  this  usefol  adjnnct  ibr  illustration  is  ikoticed.  Comenios  says: 
"Some  things  are  writ  down  before  them  with  chalk  on  a  table.  This  notios 
would  not  have  been  so  satisfiictory  as  it  is,  but  there  oecompauies  the  descrip* 
tion  a  "copper  cut,"  and  there  we  see  upon  the  wall  a  blackboard,  as  large  as  a 
window,  with  a  diagram  chalked  upon  iL 

On  the  point  of  illustration  we  may  add,  "  Tlie  judgment  of  Mr.  Hezekiah 
"Woodward,  sometime  an  eminent  schoolmaster  in  London.  Certainly  tlie  uae 
of  images  or  representations  is  great ;  if  wo  could  make  our  words  as  legible  to 
children  as  pictures  are,  their  information  therefrom  would  be  quickened  and 
surer.    But  so  we  can  not  do,  though  we  must  do  what  we  can." 

Masters  must  have  SympaUiy  vnOi  Uie  capacities  of  the  children  under  InstmcHm. 
"  A  schoolmaster  had  need  to  bend  his  wits  to  come  within  tlie  compass  of  a 
cliild's  capacities  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  to  make  that  they  muf  Icatn 
with  as  much  delight  and  willingness,  as  himself  would  teach  with  dexterity 
and  ease.  And  because  any  good  thing  is  the  better,  being  the  more  com- 
muuiciited,  I  have  herein  imitated  a  cJi'Qd,  who  is  forward  to  impart  toothers 
what  himself  has  well  liked." 

Phonic  Mtihod  of  Teaching  to  Read, — "  It  will  afford  a  device  for  learning  to 
read  more  easily  than  heretofore,  especially  having  a  symbolical  alphabet  set 
before  it,  to  wit,  the  characters  of  the  several  letters,  with  the  image  of  that 
creature  whoso  voice  that  letter  goeth  about  to  imitate,  pictured  by  it.  Forth© 
young  ah  c  scholar  will  easily  remember  the  force  of  every  character  by  the 
very  looking  at  the  creature,  till  the  imagination  being  strengthened  by  use,  can 
readily  afford  all  things." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  what  Comenius  calls  the  "Ibree  of  evfry 
character "  is  obtained  from  verbs  denoting  the  actions  of  animals,  Inptead  of 
from  nowns  as  is  now  the  general  practice.  A  series  of  *'  copper  cuts  "  is  given 
for  this  purpose,  called  "A lively  and  vocal  Alphabet." 

Tasks  and  Training. — "  Because  tlie  first  ^aaks  of  kamers  ought  to  be  litde 
and  single,  we  have  filled  this  first  book  of  training  one  up  to  eee  a  thing  of 
himself  with  nothing  but  rudiments,  that  is,  with  the  chief  of  things  and  words, 
or  with  the  grounds  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  whole  language,  and  of  all  <mr 
understanding  about  things."  Tlie  reader  will  observe  that  the  word  "train- 
ing "  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense  aa  by  modem  educationists. 

Tlie  UseJessness  of  hare  Rules  of  Grarmnar. — "You  that  hare  the  care  of  little 
children,  do  not  trouble  their  thoughts  and  clog  their  memories  with  bare  gram- 
mar rudiments,  which  to  them  are  harsh  in  getting,  and  fluid  in  retaining;  be- 
cause, indeed,  to  them  they  signify  nothing,  but  a  mere  swinrmiing  notton  of  a 
general  term,  which  they  know  not  what  it  meanetlr,  tilt  they  comprehend  par- 
ticulars. For  rules,  consisting  of  generalities,  are  delivered,  a«  I  nray  say,  at  tlie 
third  hand,  presuming  first  the  things  and  then  the  words  to  be  already  apprs- 
hcnded,  touching  which  they  are  made." 

Teacher's  entire  Dependence  vpon'*God^s  Blessing. — "  And  T  pray  GkKl,  the  foun- 
tain and  giver  of  all  wisdom,  that  hath  bestowed  upon  us  tliis  gift  of  teaekiat' 
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BO  to  impire  und  direct  tm  hy  his  graoe,  tliat  vomay  tndii' up  ehUdren  in  his 
fear,  and  ia  the  knowledge  of  Hin  8on  Jesus  Christ  lOur  Lord ;  and  tlien,  do 
doubtf  our  teaching,  and  their  learning  of  other  things  subordinate  to  these,, 
will  by  the  assistance  of  His  Ble85«d  Spirit  nialce  them:  abls  and  willing  to  do 
Hun  faitliful  service  botli  in  Church  and  Commonwealtbf  as  long  as  they  Uyo 
here,  that  so  they  may  be  eternally  blessed  with  Him  hereafter.  This  I  beseecb 
you  beg  for  mo  and  mine,  as  I  sliall  daily  do  for  you  and  ^oura,  at  the  tlirooe  of 
God*8  heavenly  grace ;  and  remain  wliile  I  Hvc  ready  to  ircrve  you,  as  I  truly 
love  and  honor  you,  and  labor  willingly  in  tlie  same  profosBion  with  you. 
From  my  sciiool  in  Lotiibury,  London,  Jan.  25th,  1658.  ■ 

C1XARLE8  HoOL&^* 

BAMUEL    HARTLIB. 

Samqkl  IUrtus,  to  whom  Milton  addressed  his  "  Tractate  on  Education,''^  and 
who  was  thought  worthy  of  an  allowance  from  the  treasury  of  the  State  by  Crom- 
well, and  the  Parliament,  for  bis  services  to  practical  science,  and  especially  to 
agriculture,  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  merchant  at  Elbiog,  In  Bohemia.  His  mother 
was  an  Kogiish  woman  from  Landon,  rioh  and  well  connected,  which  will  account 
iur  his  appearance  in  that  city  as  early  as  1G30 ;  an  active  promoter  of  educational 
and  agricultural  improvement.  According  to  a  memorial  by  him  to  Lord  Herbert 
in  1662,  and  another,  a  little  later,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  diu-keued  hour 
of  his  fortunes,  ^*  he  had  exerted  himself  for  thirty  years  in  procuring  Taluable 
treatises  to  be  written,  which  he  had  freely  printed  and  as  freely  sent  to  such  as 
were  most  capuble  of  making  use  of  them  }  also  the  best  experimeoUt  in  husbandry 
and  manufactures,  to  be  tried  and  made  known  for  the  benefit  of  his  age  and 
posterity."  ^^  He  erected  a  little  academy  for  the  education  of  the  gentry  of  this 
nation,  to  advance  piety,  learning,  morality  and  other  exercises  of  industry  not 
usual  then  in  commou  schools."  **  As  long  as  I  have  lived  in  England,  I  have 
spent  yearly  out  of  my  own,  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and 
when  I  was  brought  to  the  public  allowancca,  and  had  from  the  parliament  and 
council  of  state  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  this  also  I  have  spent 
as  freely  fur  their  service,  and  the  good  of  many." 

Among  his  publications  is  '^  TfuDiwourse  on  FUinder'a  Huebandry^^^  a  tract  of 
24  pages,  written  by  Sir  Richard  Weston,  who  was  embassador  from  England  to 
Frederick  V,,  Elector  Palatine  and  King  of  Bohemia.  This  little  treatise,  first 
printed  in  1645,  was  several  times  republished  by  him  with  additions  and  annota- 
tions by  competent  hands.  The  edition  of  1652,  with  the  title  of  his  '^  Legacy^  or 
an  Ealaryernenl  of  the  Discourse  on  Husbandry^  <£:c.,"  was  revised  by  Robert  Child 
and  Dr.  Arnold  Beati.  For  this  timely  and  valuable  ^'  Legacy,"  which,  according 
to  a  paper  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  has  enriched  England 
with  improved  culture  adopted  therefrom,  to  the  amount  of  untold  millions, 
Cromwell  allowed  a  yearly  pension  of  £100,  which  (the  truth  of  history  compels 
us  to  mention  to  the  additional  disgrace,  if  it  is  powible  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
humiliating  record  of  the  administration  of  Charles  II.,)  the  kingly  government 
of  England  disallowed,  and  from  any  thing  we  have  been  able  to  find  in  English. 
litMrature,  this  publio  benefactor  died  in  want,  after  having  spent  his  substance  "  in 
the  advancement  of  Husbandry- Learning  "  and  of  education  generally — the  great 
well-springs  of  a  nation's  civilization.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  historians  of 
Kilgland,  and  especially  to  those  who  profess  to  see  in  the  country  homes  and  the 
sehools  of  a  people  tlie  causes,  the  evidence,  and  measure  of  the  well-being  of  the 
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state,  that  the  name  of  Samuel  Hartlib  it  not  ftuniHar  ■•  a  household  word  to  tkb 
farmers,  the  teachers,  and  the  people  generally  of  England. 

Although  the  fact  does  not  appear  of  record.  It  is  probable,  that  John  Amof 
Comcnius  first  visited  England  on  his  saggestiod,  and  was  the  recipient  <^  hii 
open  hospitility.  We  know  that  other  laborers  in  the  field  of  cdacational  and 
agricultaral  improTement  were  so.  6peed  composed  his  work  on  ^  Improrementf 
in  Husbandr}*,"  whilst  lodging  in  Hartlib's  house.  Wherever  Comcnius  mt3r 
have  resided  in  London,  while  negotiations  were  going  on  with  a  committee  of 
Parlinmont,  for  his  being  employed  in  drawing  up  a  plan  of  national  education, 
we  know  that  Hartlib  caused  to  be  printed,  in  1G54,  an  edition  of  his  ^^Janua 
I^eseraia  Liwjuaruni,**  under  the  title  of  '*  ^4  iJtte  and  ready  way  to  learn  Oie 
Latin  Tongue"  and  may  have  assisted  Iloole  in  bringing  out  his  translation  of 
tliat  other  work  of  Comenius,  the  "  Orhis  Pidus^^'*  the  school-book,  which,  with 
the  other  publications  of  Comenius  and  his  followers,  revolutionized  the  entire 
method  of  elementary  teaching  on  the  Continent,  and  which  is  just  now  bciog 
revived  in  the  popular  schools  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  name  of  Object 
Teaching.  By  acting  on  the  suggestions  made,  or  at  least,  made  known  by 
Ilartlib,  England  might  not  only  have  improved,  as  she  did,  the  implementB  and 
methods  of  agriculture,  but  she  might  have  had  !n  advance  of  any  European 
nation  the  first  Agricultural  College,  the  Brst  Trade  or  Polytechnic  School,  the 
earliest  and  fullest  development  of  National  Education  and  popular  intelligence 
founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  science  and  human  nature,  of  any  European  nation. 
In  1643,  Hartlib  published  his  plan  of  an  ^^  Office  of  Public  Address^'*^  which  he 
somewhat  enlarged  in  a  new  edition  in  1652 — and  which  "Mr.  W.  P,,''  after- 
wards Sir  "William  Petty,  explained  in  an  elaborate  paper,  as  well  deserving  of 
parliamentary  and  associated  aid.  Tlie  idea  was  that  of  a  sort  of  *^  Universal  In- 
telligence Office  *'  under  parliamentary  organization — for  all  sorts  of  u'ants  and 
supplies — and  which  is  finally  realized  in  our  day  without  government  aid  m  the 
"  Times,''  or  any  other  great  metropolitan  newspaper.  In  1651,  he  published  his 
"  Prv})osiiion  fur  Vie  Erecting  a  College  of  JTushandryJ" 

CHARLES  BOOLE. 

Charles  Hoole,  who  helped  to  make  known  to  English  teachers  the  "  Orbus 
Sensuahum  Picius"  of  Comenius,  and  what  is  now  known  as  "  Object  Teaching,'* 
was  born  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1G16,  was  educated  in  the  Free  Scb«x4 
there  until  he  was  eighteen,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  He 
taught  school  at  Kotterham,  and  in  Loudon,  where  he  published  several  school- 
books,  in  which  he  incorporated  the  methods  set  forth  it  what  Milton  calls  the 
^^  Modern  Janua  and  Didactics"  the  Janua  Ueserata  of  Comenius,  and  the  Didac- 
tica  of  Ratichius.     He  died  in  1666. 

W.  P.,  OR  SIR  yrCLLlAU  PFTTT. 

VT.  P.,  or  Sir  William  Petty,  whose  name  should  be  associated  with  the 
promoters  of  practical  science  in  the  period  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  was  boro 
May  16,  1623,  at  Rumsey,  where  his  father  was  a  clothier.  After  mastering  tlie 
studies  preparatory  to  the  university,  he  resided  at  Caen,  attending  the  lectures  of 
the  college  there.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Fraaee 
and  Holland,  studying  medicine  and  the  mechanical  arts.  In  1647,  he  took  oat 
a  patent  for  a  method  of  short-hand  writing,  and  was  subseq^ocntly  assistant  pro- 
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foMor  of  Aoatoiuy  at  Oxford,  jmd  lecturor  iD-  the  lama  deparUxMnt  in  Gresham 
College,  LoudoD.  In  1652,  he  was  attached  to  the  Army  in  Ireland  under  Lam- 
bert, and  Id  16^,  was  made  Secretary  to  Ilenry  Cromwell.  In.  1655,  be  was 
elected  to  Parliament,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  royal  government,  was  elected 
Surveyor-Genoral  of  Ireland.  Ilia  mind  was  constantly  occupied  with  mechani- 
cal inventions,  with  mathematical  studies,  and  with  the  problems  of  political 
economy,  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  in  England.  We 
republish  his  *^  Plan  of  a  Trade  School.'' 

ABRAHAM    COWLET.  , 

Abraham  Cowley,  whose  plan  of  a  *^  Philosophical  College,*'  or  ^^  Proposition 
for  the  AdvancemerU  of  ErperimenicU  Fhiioaophy^^^  was  preferred  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  that  of  Milton's  Academy,  was  born  in  London,  in  1618,  and  died  in  1667. 
His  early  training  was  obtained  as  King's  Scholar  at  Westminster  School,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1636.  In  1643,  he  left  the  univer- 
sity, and  for  many  years  resided  on  the  continent  in  some  official  relation  to  the 
Queen,  and  Lord  Falkland.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1656,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  in  which  his  plan  of  a  College  was  made  public.  Among  the 
noticeable  features  of  his  oollege  are  professors  resident  of  "  all  sorts  of  Natural, 
Experimental  Philosophy  ;'*  and  among  the  studies,  are  enumerated  "  Agriculture, 
Architecture,  Art,  Military,  Navigation,  Gardening ;  the  Mysteries  of  all 
Trades,  and  improvement  of  them,  and  briefly  all  things  contained  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Natural  Histories  annexed  to  my  Lord  Bacon's  Organony  The  instruc- 
tion was  to  be.lreei — ^*  that  none,  though  never  so  rich,  shall  pay  any  thing  for 
their  teaching."  The  list  of  authors  to  be  read  closely  resembles  that  of  Milton, 
and  such  as  serve  *^  an  apprenticeship  in  Natural  Philosophy,"  *'  upon  Festivals 
and  Play-times,  they  should  exercise  themselves  in  the  fields  by  Hiding,  Leaping, 
Fencing,  Mustering  and  Training,  after  the  manner  of  soldiers,  <S:c."  Four  of 
the  Professors  are  to  be  always  traveling  beyond  seas,  leaving  a  deputy  to  supp^ 
their  duties,  and  one  of  the  four  *'  professors  itinerate  "  is  to  be  assigned ''  to  each  of 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  to  reside  there  three  years,  and  to  give  a 
constant  account  of  all  things  that  belong  to  the  Learning,  and  especially  the 
Natural  Experimental  Philosophy  of  those  parts."  They  must  take  solemn  oath 
to  communicate  vvhat  they  "  fully  belieye  to  be  true,  and  to  confess  and  recant  it 
as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  in  an  error."  The  institution  was  to  be  furnished 
witlf  suitable  buildings  and  grounds — ^^  Towers  for  the  Observation  of  the  Celestial 
Bodies  " — **  Laboratories  for  Chemical  Operations  " — ^^  Gardens  for  all  manner 
of  experiments  concerning  Plants — and  for  the  conVenient  receptacles  of  all 
sorts  of  creatures  " — indeed,  all  the  eqjuipments  which  the  great  universities  of 
Europe  and  the  great  cities  of  London  and  Paris  now  furnish  for  the  illustration 
and  advancement  of  Natural  History,  and  Practical  Science. 

In  his  Essay  on  ^*  Agriculture,"  Cowley  expresses  "  the  wish  (but  can  not  in 
these  times  much  hope  to  see  it,)  that  one  college  in  each  university  were  erected 
and  appropriated  to  this  study  "  with  '^  four  professors  "  to  teach  the  four  parts ; 
1 .  Aration ;  2.  Pasturage ;  3.  Gardens,  Orchards,  Vineyards  and  Woods ;  4, 
Rural  Economy,  Bees,  Swine,  Poultry,  Fish,  and  other  Sports  of  the  Field.  Their 
business  should  not  bo  "  to  read  lectures,  but  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  whole 
method  and  course  of  this  study,"  and  '^  should  be  chosen  for  solid  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  things  they  teach — so  industrious  and  public  spirited,  as 
I  conceive  Mr.  Hartlib  to  be,  if  the  gentleman  be  yet  alive." 
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XII.  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


The  State  Normal  School  nt  West  field,  (Mass.,)  was  first  opened  at  Barre, 
by  an  address  firom  Hon.  Kdward  Ererctt,  on  the  4  th  of  September,  1830,  and 
Fus]>endod  in  1841,  on  ito  removal  to  WiMtllekL  It  was  tliere  ro-opencM.i  on  tho 
4tli  of  September,  1844,  by  an  addreaa  ftom  liev.  Dr.  liuinphrey,  President  of 
Ainlierst  College.  In  I860  the  buildinj;  was  cnlarf^^d  by  tho  addition  of  wing^ 
and  thoroughly  repaired.  From  September,  1844,  to  the  elosc  of  18G1,  tho 
aggregate  attendanoo  at  tho  WestAeld  Sehool  was  1.G33.  It  was  under  i\\fi 
Prineipalahip  of  &  P.  Newman,  fipom  Septenil>er  4th,  1839,  lo  February  10th, 
1842;  of  E.  Davi^  from  Soptember  3d,  1844^  to  Si'ptomber  3d,  184G;  of  D.  S. 
Rowe,  from  September  3d,  1846,  to  March,  1854;  of  W.  H.  Wellgi,  from  August 
1854,  to  April,  1856;  and  of  J.  W.  Dickinson,  from  April,  1866,  to  tlie  present 
time.    The  following  paragrraplia  are  firom  the  Anmial  Circnilar  for  1802. 

Male  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  must  bo  at  least  soventi'cn  years 
of  a^;  female  apiillcnntfl,  sixteen.  Tlicro  inu.st  bo  an  expHcit  declaration  that 
the  applicant  intends  to  boeonio  » teaclier  in  tho  scho<.)la  of  MaA^achusetts.  Tlio 
applicant  mu.st  givo  a  pledge  to  remain  in  tiio  School  at  least  three  terms,  tho 
first  two  of  whidi  shall  be  conaaeutiTe. 

Candidate  for  admission  must  preaent  themaelves  nt  tho  school-room  ou  tho 
fiT^i  day  of  the  term,  at  i>  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  pass  a  satisiactorr  examination  hi 
Retiding,  Writing.  Spelling,  Deflninj*.  Knglisli  Grammar,  Geo^ra]ihy,  and  Arith- 
metic. There  will  bid  an  oxamination  at  uo  other  time  durinij:  tlie  term,  except 
for  special  n*asona. 

Kuch  applicant  must  present  a  oortificato  of  good  intellectual  and  moral  char* 
acter,  from  some  responsible  person. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study,  without  roprnnl  to  the  order  in  which 
the  branches  will  be  pursued,  or  tlie  length  of  time  devoted  to  them : — 

Geography,  Pb^wcal  and  Political,  witli  use  of  Globes  and  Outline  Maps; 
Arithmetic;  Grammar,  an<i  Analysis;  Physiology;  HiHtory  of  United  States; 
General  History,  with  Ancient (xeography ;  Natural  History;  Algebra,  Cieomc- 
try;  Natural  Philoeojihy,  with  Experiments;  Chemistry,  with  Kxperiments; 
Ajitronomy;  History  and  Structure  of  the  Enfdiflli  Language,  with  Analysis 
of  Milton  and  other  Poets;  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  General  Prin- 
ciples of  Government;  Tlieoiy  and  Art  of  Teacliing,  with  Mental  Philosophy; 
Rhetoric: 

Reading,  Writing,  Klementary  Sounds,  Etjrmology,  Spelling,  Tocal  Music, 
Composition.  Recitations  of  Select  Pieces,  Extempore  Speaking,  Discussions, 
and  floral  Philosophy,  extend  through  the  whole  course. 

I^otany,  Drawing,  Latin,  and  French  are  optional. 

The  pupils  have  daily  teaching  exercises  in  connection  with  the  recitations, 
and  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  devote  u  largo  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Kvery  Wednesday  atlemcwn  is  devoted  to  tho  exercises  of  the  Lyceum  con- 
ducted by  tlio  students. 

Kvery  pupil  who  honorably  completes  the  Course  of  Study  is  entitled  to  the 
regular  Diploma  of  the  Institution,  which  does  not  hold  itself  resi)onaible  for  any 
otiiers,  althou^di  tln*y  may  have  been  members  of  tho  School. 

There  will  be  an  advanced  Class,  which  will  enable  tho  Graduates  of  the 
School  to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  prescribed  course. 


i        i 
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DEDICATION  i)F  THE  WESTFIELD  ^TAj-Q  N(feMAL  SCHOOLrllOUSE, 
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I^riends  a^d  Patrons  of  Popu^ir  Education :  ,     | 

Under  %he  8miles  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  th(s  biautful  edifice  has  be^n 
feared  aiid  Hnished ;  and  we  are  assembled  to  cxch|ing«  our  uiutual  con^atula- 
tions  upoil  the  occiusion.  It  is  fctrW' YCAitjrlbr  ttreToC^ption  ct  the  Normal  School, 
and  it  is  dating  tluit,  before  its;ampIo  accommodatioik  aca  Ui'own  open,  it  should 
be  dedicjiled  to  the  Ciiuse  for  which  its  muniticent  benefactGib  desisted  it. 

Next  to  the  church,  the  8ch(|olhou9e  rose  in  the  wildernefftes  of  Plymouth  and 
Miassachu^tts  iiay,  under  tli^  8awa  and  hammers  of  ..^hmpe  sturdy  Christian 
adventur^.o,  *'  of  whom  tlie  wqp-ld  was  not  worthy."  Th^n*  c^ep  and  far-reaclung 
policy  wnktCf  tedi«1i^fr  tlHrtr  cMWWWrtrHwHlli^)!-!!!*  tif^HMli^are  them,  by  early 
ratellectual  and  mofal  tramintif,  U)  glorifyj  God^eife,  and  to  enjoy  him  forever  in 
his  kingdom.  By  providing  every  facility  iii  aurSpower  for  the  extt-nsion  and 
thoroughness  of  poaiilar  education,  we  a|"e  jpnly  vllowing  out  the  wise  forecast 
of  the  men  who  sciJrcely  waited  for  the  thawing  off  of  the  icy  mail  with  which 
they  were  chid  wh^  they  landed,  before  they  be^an  to  execute  their  purpose, 
that  every  child,  however  poor,  in  their  i|ifant  CommoDWealtli,  should  reoeive  at 
least  what  we  now  denominate  a  Commcii-School  ieducation. 


Their  8ch(M>I-houfl|^s  indeed,  were  cheaf  and  huilpible  structures,  compared  wHh 
the  noble  Grecian  AHHIo^wlMOlt- it  hfeii  fcrtkr  km  itforn  this  prosperous  village. 


shame  and  a  sin,  if,  with  all  >  our  wealth,  and  all  tbe  experience  and  advance  of 
two  such  centuries  ||b  the  piist^  we  shoull  content  ourselves  with  the  standard 
of  popular  educiitio^i  as  they  left  it,  or  a#  Otif  ftltlers  of  the  last  generation  left 
it.     It  is  our  duty  iif>  leave  the  tirst  principle  anf  go  on  unto  perfection. 

The  instructions  of  those  who  taught  us  (u  ^the  primary  schools,  when  we  sat 
with  our  feet  dangllhg  upon  the  four-legged^ «lalfc,  just  from  the  saw-mill,  are 

not  to  be  ^iervi4l|j^«  .^ijf?*^ililjifiyitfjlhf^  ^''*^^K3plffjC'*'*  i4M4^  which  they  labored, 
it  is  remarkable  tTiat  they  accompushea  so  nmchas  many  of;  them  did.  But  the 
best  of  out  primary  teachers  have  felt  and  do  feel  the  want  of  a  suitable  educa- 
tion for  tlje  discharge  of  tlicir  responsible  duties ;  and  therct  has  for  some  time 
been  a  grpwing  conviction  in  the  public  mind,  that  teaching|)ught  to  be  elevated 
to  the  rat^  of  a  liberal  profession,  and  tliat  to  meet  the  (l|bnand  we  must  have 
a  new  chfis  of  professional  seminiu'les.  It  is  to  supply  thif  desideratum  in  oiu* 
own  State,  that  the  Normal  Soliools  of  West  Newton,  Bridgewater,  and  West- 
field  have  been  establi*hed  by  individual  and  public  nmni%!enoe.  It  is  confess- 
edly an  <Ncperiment  of  very  great  importance,  and  every  tfacility  ought  to.  be 
afforded  tpr  testing  its  claims  to  public  favor.  In  presentifig  my  own  thoughts 
on  the  subject  to  this  enlightened  audience,  I  shall  touch 

Upon  the  urgent  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers  in  pur  Common  Schools : 
Upon  tjie  reiisons  wiiy  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  should  be  educated  with 
special  rifefwice  liMlie  f»QimmtMk-\  >  ^^  -        xf  -  ■         ^n^»:  \ 

Upon  what  is  enjiiraced  in  a  gtx)d  prof^ssij^nal  tiacher's  eduaition  ;  ami 
U|)on  the  adaptation  of  the  Normal  ^'steiil  or i  instruction  to  give  such  edu- 
cation, rt  WW      « 

Each  of  these  topics  affords  ample  scope  for  an  opening  discourse ;  and  upon 
more  than  one  of  t(em  I  would  gladly  ihr^'  n^ch  longer  than  my  limits  will 
allow.  i  *  ti 

To  glance  at  the  ^-st.    The  proposition  is  that  there  is  an  urgent  deoiand  for 
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blotter  qunlificil  tcachcra  in  our  Commoa  SchooU.  It  is  an  ozioni  in  erery  tnuie 
and  pn>ros>ii)n,  that  a  inaii  must  fintt  loorn  the  triitle,  um»t  btiuly  }iti  profesMiA— 
in  utluT  wiiril>,  tiiu<t  bu  nlurnted  for  it  b«fi»ro  he  coninioiicca.  A  )niit'ki»iiitli  U 
no  b]uckstiiith  at  all  until  he  hius  leaniod  how  to  finite  the  anvil  and  klioe  borwn. 
Bi*foro  11  man  f^'U  up  for  a  tailor,  Iio  n\uht  Kerve  a  regxihir  apprenticotfLiu.  A 
cubiiiL't-in:iker  niuat  learn  the  ut»e  of  UmtIs  before  he  can  make  M;faa  anil  Htle- 
boards.  I'hc  jeweler  mu!it  know  how  to  cut,  and  polii>4i,  and  imt  precious  HtuuiaL 
The  pliysioiaii,  tht;  hiwyer,  tlie  clergyman,  t]ie  oolfcgc  faculty-,  must  all  be  eJa- 
cated  UiT  tlu'ir  ri*>jM.»ctive  profession*,  to  entitle  them  to  public  aiofidence.  Tlw 
is  the  t^nicral  rule.  U  the  A<^]vof>lmat»ter  an  exception  f  Con  be  teach  otben 
what  he  has  never  learned  himiH'lff  I.i  it  safe  to  confide  the  educatiouof  imr 
chililreuto  a  mere  tvro  ;  to  one  whohiu  never  been  trained  hiniiielf  in  elementary 
studies  ;  lie  may  f>e  yt^ry  honest  and  very  f;iithful ;  but  ciui  he  teach  reading 
or  grammar,  or  arithmetic,  or  ^iurveyiug,  if  he  is  a  poor  reader  of  the  plaioedt 
pros4\  and  gets  bewildered  every  day  among  the  tensisa^  and  is  sure  to  Iom  the 
points  of  com])a>.M,  and  find  himself  a  staring  left-hand  cipher  at  his  wits^  cud, 
whenever  he  ventures  into  the  re^^ons  of  fractions  i 

I  have  no  dis|N>sition  to  depreciate  the  talents  or  the  hibors  of  our  primirj 
teachers.  In  menud  power  and  moral  wortli,  they  will  not  suffer  in  conipari«iD 
with  any  e(iuallv  numerous  class  of  men  and  women  in  tlie  cunimunity.  The 
Tfi^/T/d/ isexeetlent.  It  is  of  the  genuine  Saxou  growth.  The  world  caiuwt 
furnish  a  l)eiter.  As  a  cht^e.  our  teachers  are  doing  what  they  can  to  raL^c  the 
standard  of  {»pular  education.  Tliey  work  hard  They  do  as  wuU  as  they  laww 
how.  In  tlie^e  respecrts  they  are  entitled  to  our  confidence  xuui  our  thanks.  As  a 
class.  I  honor,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able,  will  defend  them.  Hiey  Ixave  laid  the 
Connuon wealth  under  lasting  obligations  of  gratitude  and  encouragement;  and 
if  she  had  done  more  for  them,  thtiv  would  have  done  nunre  fur  her. 

Hut  it  caniuit  be  concealed  or  disputed,  tluit  our  schools  arc  suffering  fcir  waat 
of  better  qualiti(Ml  instructors.  Very  few  of  our  teachera  have  been  systematic- 
ally educated  for  the  {M'ofesbion.  By  far  the  greater  number  luiTe  never  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  thorough  professiomd  training  at  all  Thev  liave  been  left  to 
educate  themselves  as  best  tney  c(»uld,  and  that  uuiinly  by  tJie  process  of  expe* 
riunce  in  teaching.  It  seems  not,  till  latelv,  to  have  entered  the  luinds  of  mure 
than  a  few,  even  of  the  enlighttnicd  friends  of  our  Common  ScIh>o1s,  that  teach- 
ers* £^min:u'ies  are  at  all  necesNU'y.  It  had  been  taken  fur  gnuited  that  the 
demand,  as  in  {>olitieal  economy,  would  create  a  supply ;  ami  tluit  any  persiiQ 
who  lias  received  a  g(N>d  conmion  eiluuition  himself  nmst  be  compett^ut  to  teach 
little  children  in  a  di.<'trit!t  scIun)!.  The  coa^eq nonce  is,  that  while  we  have  edu- 
cated .^hoemakiTs.  and  carp<Miters«  and  goldsmiths  enough — tliat  is,  men  brou^t 
up  to  their  bu^^iM(>^s — we  have  but  few  eiluc^ted  schfMiliuasten^  As  ju>ter  views 
are  now  taken  of  the  suhje<^t,and  are  extending  among  the  people,  the  complaiat 
is  growiu.:  loudrr  an<l  louder,  that  nothing  like  a  supply  of  coni}K}teut  taachen 
can  Ix'  luid.  After  the  mi»st  diligent  iii(]uiry,  they  c;umot  be  fi»und.  ltif>nect* 
able  districts,  by  sct^re.N  and  huudrcds,  lure  obliged  to  take  vp  with  ^uch  as  uaTe 
no  preteu>iion  to  the.  re(|ui>ite  qualitications. 

On  this  subject  the  annwd  reports  of  scliool  committees,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Commonweidtk  are  ahu-mingly  instructive.  I  might  quote  their  ajmplaiuts  till 
sun.<)et.  that  it  is  inip< ».<•>! ble  to  have  g(H>d  K'huols  fi>r  want  of  giHHl  ttrakherik 
&Luiv  wLo  otlVr  themselves  for  examination  are  detii!ient  in  every  thing ;  in 
sixdiing.  iu  realini;,  in  penmansliip.  in  geography,  in  grammar,  ui  common  arith- 
metic. There.  i>  imt  a  single  branch  which  thi'y  are  caiuiUe  <»f  teaching  prooiplly 
and  correctly.  Many  others  are  but  little  l)etter  qualitied  ;  and  the  maj«»nty 
wouM  be  di«mis>e(.f  and  advised  to  go  b;ick  to  their  (Uonestic  and  rural  empliiy- 
ments.  if  competent  in.'«tructi>rs  could  be  had.  The  demand  for  sudi  toach«r^ia 
great,  and  it  U  iiicrea.<«ing. 

AVe  will  next  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  thoso  who  are  to  he  teachers  should 
be  educated  with  special  reference  U}  the  profession,  Whatever  a  man  uuJer- 
takes,  the  import anci!  of  his  knowing  how  iv  <lo  it,  rises  in  pn*p4)rtiou  to  die 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  and  tiie  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  In  sauiv 
cases,  the  first  bungler  that  comes  along  nmy  be  emidoyed,  wliere  no  better  nisa 
oflfers.  because,  if  he  faiU,  it  is  very  Uttle  matter ;  but,  in  otiier  castas,  it  wi«kl 
bo  madness  to  employ  any  but  an  exporienced  workman.     You  may  let  any  bu^f 
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hoe  your  potato-patch  trho  is  willing  to  undertake  it ;  but  tlic  ship  in  which  you 
intend  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  must  be  built  by  first-rate  workmen. 

When  yon  brmg  a  teacher  into  one  of  your  primary  schools  of  forti^  or  fifty 
children,  and  put  him  in  communication  with  tncir  opening  and  ductile  minds^ 
what  is  the  ta**k  which  ho  has  before  him  T 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  material  upon  which  he  is  to  exercise  his  skill ; 
which  he  is  to  mold,  and  fashion,  and  pollen  t  If  it  were  a  couthc  and  vulj^ar 
substance,  it  might  ao  into  rough  hands,  and  take  its  chance.  But  it  is  something 
infinitely  more  precTous  and  ductQe  than  the  finest  g^ld.  It  is  the  intelligent, 
the  immortal  mind,  or,  rather,  it  is  half  a  hundred  such  minds  sparkling  arountjl 
the  teacher,  and  all  opening  to  his  plastic  touch.  It  is — what  shall  I  say  ?  a  sub- 
stance of  the  finest  mold,  that  can  bo  fashioned  and  diiseled  like  the  Qreclan 
Apollo  ?  No !  it  is  a  spiritual  essence,  fresh  from  the  skies.  It  is  a  mysterious 
emanation  from  the  infinite  Source  of  being  and  intelligence,  an  immortal  mind— 
erer  present,  though  always  invbible,  in  the  school-ro(»m — seeing,  hearing,  think- 
ing, expanding ;  always  ready  to  take  the  slightest  impression  for  good  or  for 
evil,  and  certain  to  be  influenced  every  hour,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  the 
teacher.     What  a  responsibility  t    What  a  task ! 

Consider  the  kind  of  substance  upon  which  the  schoolmaster  is  either  skillfully 
or  nnskillfully  tracing  the  first  lines  that  it  receives,  after  the  invisible  cipher  of 
the  nursery,  and  what  the  sketching  upon  such  a  tablet  ought  to  be.  He  might 
go  down  to  the  sea-shore,  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  write  as  rudely  as  he  pleased, 
and  the  first  refluent  wave  would  wash  the  surface  just  as  smooth  as  the  last 
obb  left  it.  He  might  draw  his  awkward  diagrams  upon  the  drifted  snow-bank, 
and  the  first  breath  of  air  WQ^ld  whiak  them  away.  He  might  write  out  hia 
lessons  like  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  and  it  would  make  no  difference ;  the  next  hour 
would  obliterate  them  all 

But  it  is  not  so  in  the  school-house.  Every  tablet  there  is  more  durable  thaa 
brass.  Kvery  line  that  the  teacher  traces  upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar  is»  as  it 
were,  **  gjaven  with  the  point  of  a  diamond."  Rust  will  eat  up  the  hardest 
metals ;  time  and  the  elements  will  wear  out  the  deepest  chiseling  in  marble  ; 
and  if  the  painter  could  dip  his  pencil  in  the  rainbow,  tne  colors  would  at  length 
fade  fh>m  the  canvas.  But  the  spirits,  the  impressible  minds  of  tliat  group  of 
children,  in  however  humble  circimistances,  are  inmiortal  When  they  nave 
outlived  the  stars,  they  will  only  have  entered  upon  the  infancy  of  their 
being.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  impression  made  upon  them 
will  ever  be  obliterated.  Forgotten,  during  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  time, 
many  things  may  be ;  but  the  cipher,  without  the  erasure  of  a  single  line,  in  all 
prolibility  remains,  to  be  brought  out  by  the  tests  of  a  dying  hour,  or  the  trial 
of  the  last  day.  The  sdioolmaster  literally  speaks,  writes,  teaclies,  paints,  for 
eternity.  Thev  arc  immortal  beings,  whose  minds  are  aa  clay  to  the  seal  under 
his  hand.    An  J  who  is  sufiieient  for  these  things  f 

Just  look  at  the  case  in  another  U^ht  They  are  the  children  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families,  who,  as  they  auccessivelv  become  old 
enough,  are  receiving  their  education  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Slassachusetts. 
At  present,  they  are  under  tutors  and  governors,  and  have  no  direct  bifluence, 
one  way  or  the  other,  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  who 
are  they  f  Go  with  me  from  school  to  school,  from  town  to  town,  and  froni 
county  to  county,  and  let  us  inquire.  On  that  little  form  directly  in  front  of  the 
teacher,  sits  a  distinguished  and  skillful  physician.  Just  behind  him  you  see  one 
of  the  promment  members  of  the  Qeneral  Court  On  another  bench,  behind  the 
door,  Sits  a  professor  of  mathematics,  biting  his  pencil  and  puzzling  over  the  rule 
of  three.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  that  chubby  boy  is  none  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  the  next  school  we  find  here  a  governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, reading  in  tables  of  two  syllables ;  there,  from  one  of  the  poorest  fiim- 
ilies  of  the  dijftrict,  an  importing  merchant,  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  and 
close  by  his  side  one  of  tne  shrewdest  lawyers  in  the  county.  Going  on  to  the 
next  school-houae,  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  town,  we  find  a  selectman,  a 
sheriff,  a  profeenor  of  languages,  and,  besides  a  number  of  enterprising  and  proe- 
pc¥oUs  fiirmers  and  mechanics,  perhaps  a  representative  to  Congress.  But  we 
most  not  be  partial  in  our  visits.  Let  us  take  the  cars  and  go  into  another  sec- 
tioB  of  the  State,  and  see  what  We  can  find  there.    The  very  first  boy  we  over- 
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take  tnidgin!^  Along  toward  the  villag^e  8olK>al>hoiiM,  wilh  hia  dimier-baiket  in 
one  h:in<l,  at)«i  ]m  skatus  ia  the  other,  u  the  cluef-juistkc  of  the  Ccmuuonwealtk 
We  enter,  and  who  fthould  we  find  there  but  the  president  of  a  great  railroad 
ournpany  ;  hIm)  one  of  the  ricltent  bankers  in  State-strtset ;  two  or  tliree  clergy- 
men, of'  as  many  ditfercMt  denominations ;  a  chemist,  a  icrwn  clerk,  a  jud;^  ^ 
pn>l)ate,  atu)  a  <^reut  ciTil  engineer.  In  the  next  sefaoo]  we  see  a  Uaiteii  dfiitci 
senaU»r  at  the  l)iuckboard  ;  a  phvsician  just  gettin;^  unt  of  liLi  a-h^abs ;  a  bri[^- 
dier-^encral  trrinfy  to  make  straijL^ht  marks  upoii  his  pastebutird  sbite ;  aa  hciMf- 
al)to  e(Hiti«<el(»r  di;^<^ing  out  his  lirsit  seutenoe  in  pnrAiuj;^,  and  lialf  a  dosea  scbool- 
tea(*hers  s^nio  in  **  baker/'  some  in  ^  a-oatmaj-look-eiM^king;'  and  some  in  **  a-i-1, 
to  be  troubluil" 

But  we  are  not  through  yet  In  the  yery  next  school  we  visit — it  may  he  in 
Boston,  it  may  bu  in  the  ob^rest  mountain  town  of  the  interior,  it  may  be  oo 
the  sea-board,  or  un:ier  the  shadow  of  Wachusett— we  find  an  asscwiate  jiuke 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  ati  attorney 'general,  or  a  foreign  cmbaaauior,  or,  apeak- 
hig  in  tlie  pu«it  tenrie,  a  president  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  Were  we  to  vitdt  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  we 
should  be  f^ure  to  find  nearly  all  the  ministers,  lawyers,  pliysicians,  judges^  legis- 
lators, professors,  ;uid  other  teachers,  merchanta,  manufacturers,  ao(i,  in  ^ort,  ail 
the  nio:»t  intelligent,  active,  and  uee^d  men  of  the  next  generatiiMi  in  these 
ecboob.  We  cannot  now  point  them  out  by  name.  We  cannot  tell  who  of  them 
wilt  bo  governori*,  and  jnugoe.  and  merchant  princes ;  but  in  winter,  or  suiomer, 
er  both,  they  are  all  there.  They  are  receiving  the  rudiments  o£  tiieir  educatioD 
under  such  tetidiers  as  we  provide  for  them,  and  in  the  period  of  lilb  when  the 
most  lasting  impressions  are  made.  More,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  done  during 
the  first  t^n  or  twelve  years,  in  the  humble  district  school*house,  to  give  tone  ana 
ehapo  to  the  popular  mind,  than  in  all  the  years  that  follow.  Bad  habits  of 
reading,  or  siovetdy  habits  of  writing,  or  loose  habits  of  reciting  and  thinking, 
which  are  oontracttul  there,  will  cling  to  most  men  aa  long  as  Uiov  live ;  while, 
On  the  contrary,  the  permanent  advantages  of  a  good  begtuniug,  nncLer  compBteat 
instructors,  are  witnessed  and  acknowledged  by  aU.  It  had  been  ao  in  Maaia- 
ehu!«etts  from  the  beginning. 

Her  great  men  have  commenced  their  edueation  in  the  commoo  sdiool-hefMe. 
And  **  the  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that  which  is  done  is 
that  which  ^Imll  be  done,  as  one  generation  passeth  and  another  oometh,'*  In 
less  than  half  a  century,  all  the  professions  in  our  noble  State  will  be  tilled,  all 
the  vffices  will  be  held,  all  the  business  will  be  done,  and  nearly  all  the  property 
will  be  owned,  by  the  boys  who  first  graduate  at  our  Common  Schools,  and 
whose  parents  are  too  poiv  to  give  them  a  better  educatioa  It  will  be  so  ta 
long  as  these  schools  are  sustained  and  open  to  all :  and  they  will  do  more  or 
less  to  elevate  the  uKtral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  as  tlie  teachers 
are  thoroaglily  or  superficially  educated.  Every  fiuthful  and  weli-quahfied 
instructor  in  the  humblest  district  school  is  a  public  benefactor.  But  where  shall 
the  school  comrnitteos  look  for  a  sufficient  number  of  suth,  till  Teorhen*  Saor 
■  inarics  fViminh  them  t 

It  is  not  so  well  considered  as  it  should  bo,  that  education  is  both  a  fcienee 
and  an  art.  Thougli  not  one  of  tlie  exact  sciences,  it  rusts  on  deep  and  conipli- 
eatetl  elementary  prindplos,  and  calls  for  a  more  careful  study  of  the  eorlv  sus* 
oeptibihtics  an<l  operations  of  the  human  mind  than  any  other  science,  krvsf 
child  has,  if  I  may  so  speak,  three  naturos-^-a  phy^cal,  a  mental,  and  a  muni, 
between  which  there  are  myHterions  s3rmpathio8  and  connections,  tlmt  rectpro- 
oally  govern  and  are  governed.  He  Ims  organs  of  lense,  which  are  the  inlets  of 
knowledge,  and  without  which  he  could  not  learn  any  Uiing,  however  skillful  the 
teacher.  He  would  still  have  a  mind,  but  it  would  oe  a  prisoner,  groping  hope- 
lessly in  a  dungeon.  He  bos  perception,  reason,  memory,  and  iraagiiiutiiiB.  He 
can  learn  and  apply  rules,  unclerstaud  propoiitions,  and  in  simple  examples  see 
the  connection  between  premises  and  conclusions.  He  can  be  stimulated  aaJ 
swayed  by  motives,  and  is  peculiarly  alive  to  their  influenoe.  He  ia  susceptiUe 
of  a  great  variety  of  opposite  emotions— of  hope  and  fear;  of  joy  and  sorrov; 
of  love  and  hatred.  But  I  need  not  enumerate.  Every  child  in  tlie  primary 
•chool  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  rational  nature — has  a  tumtciendc.  Ue  can  disotfii 
between  good  and  evil    He  knows  the  dififereooe  between  zigbl  asd  «k>K; 
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^tw<e«D  trath  and  fakehocxl.  In  akort,  be  ha»  wiUitn  him  »ll  tlio  elpnKQnls  of 
hi^h  roftpociHibility ;  all  tho  noble  facuhies  of  an  ooeountable  aud  immortnl  bein^. 
But  the^e  focultiiw  are  yet  to  bo  uMfuidcd,  to  be  cultivated,  to  be  edwated. 
The  tiiK}er4t;in(lini|:  nced«  H.  TIte  xnouory  needs  it.  llie  inmginatiun  nead»  it. 
The  coiisciencM)  and  the  heart  nctid  it. 

ThiH  iA  what  I  mean  by  education  an  lui  art;  and  ih^  art  here,  as  in  nMHit 
other  Ciu*e^,  i»  founded  npon  the  acionoc.  It  ia  seizing'  upon  the  elements  uud 
reducing  them  to  order—it  i&  arranging  and  applying  fundamental  princif)^ 
It  iK  molding  the  mbd,  and  stimulatuig  it  to  hdgb  and  noble  aims.  It  u  dmNr- 
ing  out  its  poTvera,  toacliit^  it  its  o\rn  strength,  and  making  it  work,  as  Uic 
incumbent  atmosphere  does  the  steam-engine.  In  fine,  it  is  the  art  of  oducjrtiiig 
the  whole  man,  of  symmetrically  cultivating  nil  the  powers^  and  faculties  of  the 
pupil's  mind,  and  training  him  up  to  the  loye  and  practice  of  all  the  virtue^^  |n 
thin  view,  education  holds  a  high,  if  not  the  liighest  rank  among  the  liberal  aod 
useful  artsw  But  it  is  no  more  intuitive  than  any  of  them  The  art  of  educating, 
as  well  as  every  other  art,  must  be  studied,  must  be  learned.  Though  it  be  mt 
e^isential  that  every  schoolmaster  should  be  a  profound  intellectual  and  moral 
phik)aophor,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  understand  what  the  motive  power  ip 
tho  child's  mind  is,  and  how  to  reach  it. 

It  would  be  mere  commonplace  to  add  that  no  one  can  teach  what  ho  do^s 
not  understand  himsell  Ue  may  trv ;  and  when  he  gets  fairly  ftwumi>ed,  Ue 
may  look  fis  wise  as  an  owl  upon  a  hollow  tree.  Ue  may  blunder  along  over  the 
recitation  like  a  bewildered  loilitia-man  in  on  enemy's  country,  and  bless  hiuis^U' 
that  he  has  got  through  some  how  or  other;  but  this  is  not  ttnching.  It.  is 
mumbling  and  hesitating ;  and,  in  the  U6t  resorts  knocking  a  difficulty  on  the 
head  as  an  impudent  intruder,  or  shying  round  it  as  if  it  lay  coiled  and  hissing; in 
his  path,  like  a  serpent.  It  seems  to  be  stnuigely  overlooked,  in  many  quarteiRB, 
even  to  this  day,  tiiat  a  competent  oducatioo  ivt  teaching  embraces  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  general  and  superficial  knowledg^e  of  spelling,  reading,  writiug, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography.  But  really  it  10  time  for  every  body  ,to 
understand  the  differenoe  between  smattering  in  school,  six  hours  a  da^,  and 
ti^acliiug  thoroughly,  accurately,  in  all  the  studies.  Kvery  branch  should,  if  .pO(S> 
tiblo,  be  as  familiar  to  the  instructor  as  the  first  lessons  in  the  child's  render. 
If  it  is  not  at  hi«  tcmgue's  end,  he  labors  under  very  great  embarrossmont.  Ke 
has  no  time  to  study  out  the  lessons  as  he  goes  along.  Ue  needs  to  bo  as  eufe 
aiid  prompt  as  a  percussiondock.     lio  muU  be,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  Us 

SCih)oL 

Jiwt  ooasider  for  a  moment  what  is  required  of  him,  every  day  and  et^ery 
hour.    In  tho  first  place,  the  school  is  to  be  brought  under  strict  subordination 

'  before  he  am  begin  to  teacli.  Half  a  hundred  cliildren,  often  more,  of  all  agOs, 
are  to  be  governcdy  or  tiiey  will  soon  govern  him,  as  they  do  their  parents  it 
home.  Kven  after  his  authority  is  established,  it  requires  the  eyes  of  an  Argus 
to*  keep  them  hi  subjection  and  close  to  their  studies.  Thia,  of  itsclC  would  be.  a 
laborious  task.  Let  «ny  one  who  doubtsi  and  theorizes,  try  it,  and  he  will  see. 
But  it  is  a  trifie  compiu-cd  with  what  the  sole  teacher  of  a  large  district  school 
has  to  do.  Look  in  upon  liim,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  He  must  hear  from 
five  to  ten  classes  in  as  many  different  branches  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
and  must  do  it  in  the  midst  of  constant  hiterruptione.  Mr.  A.,  may  I  go  to  the 
fire — may  I  go  out — may  I  get  some  snow  and  put  into  my  ink — may  I  go 
home  and  get  my  slate  ?  Mr.  A.,  will  you  mend  my  pen^— will  you  show  me 
how  to  do  this  sum  I  I  have  worked  upon  it  two  hours^  and  it  won't  come  n^t 
nohow.     I  wonder  wliat  such  hard  sums  were  made  for.     Mr.  A.,  Sam  pinched 

■Tno.  Mr.  A.,  Ben  keeps  pulling  my  hair.  Mr.  A.,  Mr.  A.,  Bill  studies  ao  loud 
tluit  I  can't  get  my  lesson.  Mr.  A.,  what  time  is  h  f  Mother  says  I  must  ^o 
borne  at  throe  o'clock,  and  do  tlie  chorea.  / 

These  ore  a  few  specimens  of  tlie  thousand  and  one  queiikxia  and  other  int^- 
rupttons  by  which  the  teacher  of  a  Oommon  Sebool  is  harassed  from  morning-  to 
iRght,  till  bis  patience  is  worn  threadbare.  What,  thuD,  io  the  moan  time,  ia  to 
become  of  his  recitationa?  The  claaseaiuust  go  on  in  spite  of  all  this,  if  they 
are  to  resd,  and  Kpell,  and  recite  at  alL    The  .sun  ^trill  Dot  st«)p  for  tlio  ftasi^io 

'  he  mended,  nor  for  the  tonsrnes  to  cease.    Woe  to  tiie  master  w1m>  cannot  attend 

,|o  more  than  one  or  two  things  at  otkce  I  .  li^  when  4ich\te  getSi  up  te  re>a(d,  he/ia 
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obliged  to  iiikc  ilie  book  nod  follow  them,  lio^^  oy  line,  to  bco  whctbcr  fiiej  call 

tliu  wunU  rij^lit  and  niuid  the  stoiM,  n«  I  huve  aometimea  m^'self  Trjtixs^eX  wbo 

iVill  keep  tlie  school  in  order,  and  all  the  res^t  of  the  machiuery  in  gear  anJ  in 

inotidii  {     ViMT  man  I  how  I  pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart !  and  how  I 

f>it,y  the  M^hool  too !  iSo,  when  lie  adla  up  a  clasi  in  grammar,  or  in  arithmetl'Jf 
le  U  obliged  to  direct  his  wliole  attention  to  the  le;»s(on ;  if  the  ctlit^litest  tran^po- 
eiiion  or  aiiomalv  in  the  C(Hu»truction  of  a  sentence  acnda  him  to  his  accidence  to 
puzzle  it  out.  wliile  the  whole  cla-sa  is  waiting,  dabioua  of  hia  success;  or  if  the 

,'iiiiie  diiriti4,  with  their  charucteridtic  obstinacy,  bring  him  to  a  d«ad  eitand  in  ^Htme 

,ot'  Uie  coriiuion  ruled,  and  oblige  liim  to  adjourn  tlie  recitation  over  night,  what, 
ill  the  mean  time,  must  bcc4)me  of  all  the  other  exercises  and  interefts  of  the 

jm-liiH^l  ?  If  any  teacher  in  tiie  world  needs  to  have  every  thing  by  heart,  it  a 
{he  teiu'her  of  a  common  school,  no  has  so  many  clashes  so  nuiny  branches,  911 
uiitny  wJieels  to  keep  in  motion,  so  many  things  to  divide  hi5  attention,  that,  if 
1ii>  U  Hot  thorouglily  educated  himself,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  tn 

.those  wlio  are  committed  to  his  care.  It  may  be  no  fault  of  his  that  lie  i«  defi- 
cif  nl  in  tome,  or  even  in  all  the  brimches  of  ptipular  education.     He  may  wi\ei 

^Jisive  bc*>n  thoroughly  educated  luini«elf  Considering  his  Unuted  advantage?,  he 
niiiv  do  better  than  could  h;ive  been  expected ;  but  such  a  roan  will  feel  hit  vJe- 
iicii'iicieti,  and  the  school  will  suffer  in  spite  of  his  best  endeavors. 

What,  tlien,  is  to  be  done  ?    Where  and  how  ore  our  schoohnosters  and  schcwl- 

,iiustr('Sj«0M  to  be  better  educated  \  There  is  no  want  of  tlie  material.  We  hare 
youni>:  men  and  youn<^  women  enough  in  Massachusetts  who  would  pn)v<*  tlieni- 

,  Afl  vt'H  worthy  of  tlie  highest  public  confidence  aa  teachers  if  they  could  out  be  re?u- 

.  liirly  truined  to  the  profession.  But  w]  ile  all  admit  tliat  there  is  a  great  dcnuui:! 
for  more  tlujrtjuglily  qualified  teai'hers  in  the  public  schools,  some  suppose  tliat  it 
cull  be  fullv  met  by  tlio  colleges  mid  academies  of  the  State.  I  have  no  dl«p«i- 
iiori  to  uiiJervidue  these  seminaries.  Tliey  are  the  glory  of  tlie  Commonwealth. 
Ko  (tne  will  dispute  the  ability  of  our  colleges  to  give  just  such  an  education 
B»  every  tichoolinaster  wants,     lliey  are  furnibhed  with  the  ablest  instructiir*, 

^and  t(*acli  miuiy  things  which  are  far  in  advauice  of  what  the  public  schivl:* 

Vcquire.  But  tfie  colleges  luive  no  teacliers'  department,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
qualify  tlieir  gnuiuutcs  and  uudergraduatus  for  common  echoolmusters.  Some 
of  them  teach  the  winter  ^ch<M)ls,  to  bo  »ure ;  and  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  gniut- 

.  ed,  tliat  because  tliey  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Conic  Sectifvu.  they 
muHt  kiiow  ail  about  the  branches  4)f  Common-School  education,  lliis  is  one  ul 
ilie  best  exam]>Ies  of  non  9tynitur  tluit  I  con  think  of  Because  a  youiie  uuin 
can  read  Demosthenes  and  culcuUite  eclipses,  he  must  be  eminently  qualified  to 

;  ti^uch  u  prinuu'y  scliool !     It  is  no  disparagement  to  some  of  the  \)e*«t  cla-^^ical 

,  tt^holars  to  say,  tliat  they  are  not  fit  for  conimitn  schoolmasters.     Tliey  are  above 

.the  emphiymuiit,  but  not  equal  to  it.  They  can  educate  teachers  a  great  deal 
lAitter  tlion  tliey  can  teach  the  a-b-abs,  and  **  When  the  sky  lall^  we  slioll  catch 
Lirks.''  Experience  abundantly  proves  that  many  who  go  from  college  haIL»  to 
try  their  Iiand  in  district  sclKiol-hoa->es,  are  greatly  surpassed  by  seme  who  never 

.saw  a  (XfUege  in  their  lives;  and  if  it  were  the  main  object  of  a  collegiate  edu- 

;  catii>ii  to  furni>h  sciioohimsters,  every  one  must  see  how  very  inadequate  wuuU 
IHJ  the  supply. 

11  le  academies  can  do  more  than  the  colleges  in  educating  teadiers,  and  they 

I  lire  untitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  what  thoy  have  done  ;  but  somethiu^ 
more  is  wanted.  While  I  cannot  agree  with  tly^se,  on  the  one  hand,  who  spenk 
di.-«|>aragingly  of  our  academics,  a:i  teachers'  seminaries,  I  am  eaually  unable,  ffi 
the  other,  to  coincide  with  those  who  think  we  need  no  other  class  of  Teaclwr*' 
Institutes.  The  trutli,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  between  these  two  extremcSb  Let 
tlie  academies  do  what  they  con.  There  is  nmm  for  their  meet  strenuous  eo- 
deavors,  without  uiterfering  at  all  with  the  recent  movement  on  the  part  uf 
benevolent  individuals  and  the  State  in  the  same  direction.  If  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Teachers'  Seminaries  could  be  established  to  educate  all  the  schoolmasters 
•nd  mistresses  that  are  wanted,  the  cuse  would  be  different.    But  when  ve 

.  reincmbur  that  there  are  more  than  ikrte  thouAand  school  districts  in  Maasadbo* 
•etts,  re<iuiring  aIniOBt  double  the  number  of  teachers  (including  winter  and 

:  summer  scIkkju),  it  seenu  as  if  ii\tixy  one  must  see  tliat  the  agency  of  the  acade- 
mies in  helping  to  furnish  them  caiuiot  be  dispensed  with.     jLet  those  of  then 
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which  already  have  teachers*  department^  make  them  still  more  thorough,  and 
let  others  come  into  the  same  arrungcmcnt  Still,  there  '^l  be  ample  room  for 
another  class  of  seminaries,  conveniently  located  in  different  ports  of  the  Com- 
inonwealth,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  teachers,  both  male  tuid 
female. 

Our  three  State  Normal  Schools  are  jcftt  these  seminaries.  Their  sole  object 
is  to  rati^  the  standard  of  popular  education  by  ftimMhinfi^  the  Public  Schools 
with  abicr  teacliers  than  they  now  have,  or  can  have,  without  some  such  pr6- 
vision.  Leaving  to  our  excellent  academics  the  task  of  fitting  young  mcd  ftir 
college,  and  for  the  various  departments  of  business,  theV  propose  to  take  ds 
many  promising  youth  of  both  sexes  as  they  can  acconimouate,  and  qualify  theih 
thoroughly  for  teaching.  This,  and  this  only,  is  what  the  Nfffmal  Schools  pro- 
pose ;  and  it  is  too  pUun  to  need  argument,  that,  with  good  accommodations  anil 
able  teachers,  they  can  do  more  than  the  academies  and  high  schools  in  tliis  par- 
ticular department  They  must  do  more  to  entitle  themselves  to  public  confi- 
dence and  patronage. 

Are  they,  then,  just  such  Teachers'  Seminaries  as  we  wantY  Let  us  visit 
them  and  see.  The  acconmiodations  are  ample,  and  all  the  arrangements  liighT^' 
convenient.  Tlie  buildings  arc  new  and  handsome.  Tlie  grounds  are  inWtin, 
and  such  ornaments  as  time  alone  can  add,  will  make  them  still  more  so.  Tqe 
locatioas  are  healthful,  and  far  removed  fh>m  dangerous  allurements.  The  pr 
dpals  are  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  aUe  and  successful  teach- 
ers in  the  Common  Schools,  and  their  assistants  are  selected  with  sperfAl 
regard  to  the  requisite  qualifications.  By  the  wUe  a^d  liberal  policy  of  tKe 
State,  tuition  b  free.  Every  branch  of  Common-Sdiool  education  is  taught,  ai^ 
much  more  thoroughly  taught,  than,  for  the  want  of  time,  any  of  thede  bfunchdt 
can  be  in  oar  best  academics.  Let  those  who  doubt  it  go  into  one  of  these  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  witness  the  drilling,  and  listen  to  the  recitntion?,  for  a  singfe 
forenoon,  and  Judge  for  themselves.  No  scholar  escapes :  no  one  can  be  6a|:^- 
fidal  or  hesitate  without  bumg  made  to  feel  it  to  tire  quick.  Tlie  design  is  to 
make  prompt  and  able  teachers,  by  giving  line  upon  linie,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept ;  to  make  them  so  familiar  with  the  wliole  range  of  studied  that  when  tneV 
come  to  take  charge  of  the  schools,  they  shall  never  be  at  a  loss,  never  keep  u 
class  waiting  while  tliey  turn  over  books  to  refV'esh  then*  own  memories.  THe 
bbjcct  is,  as  ikr  as  practicable,  to  make  every  teacher  as  true  and  quick  as  stcc^ ; 
and  this  cannot  be  done  but  by  severe  drilling,  by  waking  up  the  mind  to  Its 
best  efforts,  and  keeping  it  widfe  awake  from  morning  to  night.  To  be  a  first- 
rate  schoolmaster,  a  man  must  be  able  to  attend  to  twenty  things  at  once.  To 
this  end,  he  must  be  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  studrbs,  as  I  have  before  saic) ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  such  place  for  getting  armed  and  equipped  at  a^ 
points,  as  in  a  good  Normal  SchooL  If  any  branch  m  superficially  taught  .fo 
these  schools,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  prmcipal  or  his  assistants ;  and  if  an^ 
incompetent  or  unfaithful  instructor  should  ever  be  retained,  it  will  be  tlie  fault 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  ^ 

But  something  more  is  necessary  to  famnh  the  best  class  of  teachers,  than  tlie 
thorough  instruction  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  mudi  more  is  actually  done  !h 
the  Normal  Schools.  The  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  the  management  aifd 
government  of  Common  Schools,  are  made  prominent  topics  of  familuir  lectures 
and  conversation.  And  to  make  these  instructions  in  the  highest  degree  practi- 
cal, each  of  our  Normal  Schools  has  what  is  called  a  M6<lel  Primary  Scihdbl 
attached  to  it,  where,  in  turn,  the  Normal  scholars  havd  opportunity  to  try  their 
skill  in  teaching  and  govermng,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  PrmH- 
paL  Besides  ^1  this,  public  sentiment  demands  that '  the  Bible  should  be  Tnade 
a  text-book :  and  every  Principal  is  expected  to  giro  moral  lectures  and  reli- 
gions mstruction,  weekly,  if  not  daily,  in  the  school-room.  While  the  Boar(i, 
under  whose  control  tlie  State  has  placed  this  and  th^  other  Normal  Schools, 
would  not  countenance  any  mere  sectarian  obtruflion  on  'the  part  of  instructor, 
they  would  not,  I  am  persuaded,  continue  any  one  in  his  place  who  should  rejet^t 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  or  omit  to  inculcate  their  dfvin^  precepts  upon  Dame 
"who  are  to  be  the  ^ture  teachers  of  our  Common  tSdidels:  More  neutrality  In 
religion  on  the  part  of  any  princijpal,  were  absolute  neutrality  possible,  would  Mt 
be  tolerated,  I  am  sure,  by  the  present  B<iai^.    And  if' I  thought  the  day  would 

■■'  •  '■  ■    ■     ■  ■       ■  ..■,.•  ■    .s.i  i'.ui..  '■."■■■■■•.  .'     ■      U 
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€rtr  coma  when  the  high  «od  eternal  «anctioas  of  ihe  Christum  rcl  gioo,  shuoU 
no  lon&^er  be  heUl  up  in  tlie.  I^ormal  ScbooK  my  fiarveut  prajer  wmuUI  he,  that 
'thcdi  *"  iHiti  8tuiKi  might  not  be  left  upon  luiother.** 

'     I  liavti  Frpoken  thu.**  [or  upon  the  Uireot  agency  which  wcU-mana^od  Normal 

SchouU  mu8t  neodd  hare  in  raUiu^  tlie  standard  of  popular  education  through 

the  toiichcrd  whom  tho^  educate ;  but  if  they  succeed,  there  will  be  an  indtrrtt 

4nfluenoa,  equally  uu&piciuuSk  if  not  more  «p.    The  public  expect,  and  have  a  jj^bt 

»to  expect,  that  they  will  send  out  model  icachern;  not  that  all  will  be  superior 

^  those  who  have  gone  before  thotn ;  but  that  aome,  that  matuf  wQl  excel,  in 

-proportion  to  their  Huperior  advantages;  and  that  their  better  and  more  thi>rou<^ 

mcthodA  of  iotftruction  will  be  copied  by  other  teachers.    This  is  the  order  uf 

nature  in  the  progress  of  all  human  improvements,    llie  few  who  are  mo^t  hi^y 

en(lf»wo(l,  or  best  instructed,  are  looked  up  to  as  models  by  the  nias^ses  ia  eveiy 

OiHninunity.     The  fortunate  inventor  of  a  hibor-saving  machine,  or  the  discoverer 

•  of  Mnne  new  principle  in  pliy.^ical  science,  is  a  public  benefactor,  even  though  be 
:  should  not  teach  one  in  a  tliouihuid  the  use  of  the  macliine  or  the  applJcatioi  of 

tlio  principle.  The  man  who  hivents  a  new  and  improved  model  of  a  stesm- 
engjuj,  or  builds  a  better  water-wheel  tiuin  any  before  in  use,  or  brings  out  {rt>m 

'  his  power-looms  a  handsomer  aitd  more  substantial  fabric  than  any  other  mami- 
fiUTturcr,  or  makes  a  cheaper  and  better  button,  while  he  £lls  his  own  pocket^ 
virtuallv  teaches  a  thousand!  others  how  to  do  the  same  thing,     llie  model  or 

■  the  artJMdo  manufactured,  is  before   them,  and  their  own  eyes  and  higeuttity 

I  do  the  rcj>t.  So  it  is  in  ail  tlie  useful  and  ornamental  arts ;  so  it  is  in  tigricul- 
ture  ;  »o  it  is  in  building  bridges  and  making  roads.    A  single  turnpike,  pftuiog 

'  through  a  section  of  country  where  the  scraper  liad  never  been  seen  before,  will, 
.in  a  hhurt  time,  wonderfully  improve  all  tlie  cross-roads  for  miles  aud  miles 
on  both  sides  of  it.  It  is  tiie  moilel  road  for  all  the  highway  surveyors  far  and 
iK^ar.     So  with  the  agricultural  school     Though  the  pupils  may  be  few  in  nuBi- 

•  bor,  yet  when  they  oome  to  hit  scattered  abroad  over  the  farnung  districts,  thev 
will  not  only  teach  otiiers  what  they  have  been  taught  themselves,  but  thousauas 
will  watch  their  improved  metliods  of  cultivation,  and  profit  by  them. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  popular  education.    The  public  are  benefited,  both 
.  directly  nnd  indirectly,  bv  every  iniuroved  method  ot  instruction.    Though  the 

'  teadicrs  from  the  Normal  Scltools  should,  for  some  years  to  come,  bear  but  a 
small  ])roix)rtion  to  the  whole  number  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  iu  the 

.  Ooininonwealth,  while  they  will  be  raising  up  a  class  of  teachers  under  their  own 

'  improved  and  tliorough  metho<ls  of  instruction,  just  so  far  as  they  rise  above  the 
urainury  level,  their  scliooU  will  become  model  scliools  (or  all  the  neighboring 

.  districts.    £verv  valuable  improvement  in  teaching  and  governii^  will  in  time 

:  be  cof)ieil,  and  thus  the  indirect  a^^ency  of  the  Normal  Schoolsy  in  raising  the 
standard  of  general  educiitiou,  will  be  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their 

>  direct  aud  inunediate  infiueneo. 

I  am  aware  that  these  anticipations  may  bo  regarded  as  quite  too  sanguine 

'  by  some  who  take  a  deep  uiterost  in  the  huprovument  of  ouc  Public  School*. 
Tney  may  demaud  of  us  liow  much  the  Conm>on  Sch<¥)ls  have  yet  been  benefited 
by  the  Normal  Seminaries^  and,  because  tlieir  expectati<His  have  not  been  an- 
swered, may  set  down  the  experiment  as  but  little  sliort  of  a  failure.    liut  they 

,:  ou^kt  in  fairness  to  consider  that  tliere  has  not  yet  been  time  enough  to  test  it 
It  was  commenced  but  seven  years  ago,  and  unOer  several  disadvantages.    We 

•  h:id  no  teaehors  wlio  had  theni-ielves  been  trauied  up  under  the  system.    When 
.  they  biigaii,  they  luul  much  tc»  learn,  as  well  as  every  thing  to  teach.     An()  thev 

had  no  suitable  aocfnuniodations.     It  is  only  tlie  last  year  that  the  first  scheof- 

-  house  was  built,  iuid  the  oUier  two  are  now  just  fiuished.  Teachers  cannot  be 
thoroughly  eduoited  in  a  few  moutJks  under  the  best  system  that  ever  was  de- 

-  viseiL    A  regular  course  requirt^  two  or  three  years  of  close  study.    But  few 
'  liave  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  system  at  all ;  and  the  most  highly  favored 

Itave  not  had  tune  to  show  what  tliey  can  do  since  they  left  the  schools  and  be- 
gan to  teach.    It  would  be  quite  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  judge  of  tlie  adapta- 
tion of  the  Normid  system  to  the  wants  of  our  Public  Scliools,  by  what  lias 
'   already  been  accomplished.    Give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  meet  the 
'    reasoimble  expoctations  of  an  enlightened  public,  let  it  be  abaiKloQcd. 

The  great  uilficulty  hitherto  has  been  to  keep  the  pupils  long  enough  in  pro- 
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fcsnonol  training.  Tho  Board  have  done  what  they  could  by  their  recommenda- 
tions aAd  by-la"vrs(.  The  secretary  and  the  principihk  ha^e  exliansted  their  per- 
^laskms,  I  will  not  say  in  vain,  bat  witbotH  miy  thing  like  that -degree  of.suoceM 
which  tliey  have  fairly  earned.  We  are  obhged  to  Confess,  thai  in  this  rea]>eQt 
we  hdve  been  disappointed.  We  did  suppose  that  tine  aooomiiiodationa,  free 
tniUnn,  and  the  best  instruction,  woold  bi^miffieieiit  induoouientst  not  only  to  ftU 
up  tho  schools,  but  to  secure  atteudanco  for  a  reasonable  length  ut'  time«  In  tJbip, 
I  say,  We  have  beeti  disappointed.  Many  hare*  renuonod  but  a  single  term, /but 
few  nave  given  themselv^  time  for  the  whole  course,  and  the  Nunnal  6ehooU 
iiave  been  held  answerable  fbr  their  defleienoies.  This'is  uiurttasonablo.  KobodQT 
ever  pretended  that  the  new  system  conki  work  mimdes^-^hat  coming  ia  J|t 
one  duor  and  going  out  at  the  other  would  make  gottd  teoohera. .  Tlie  Normal 
'^hooU  claim  no  supernatural  advantages  over  other  aeminariesw  Tlvirou^ 
training  for  any  profession  is  a  slow  add  arduous  processi  Tiie  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  extending  the  time  as  fast  as  pnblic  sentiment  will  sustain  them;  and 
they  hope  to  be  able,  witliin  a  reasonable  period,  to  make  it  a  condition  that 
tho8c  who  enter  ehall  remain  long  eooogfa  to  reap  all  tlie  substantial  advantages 
which  the  system  offers. 

But  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  those  who  have  had  tho  beat  oppor- 
tunities for  judging  and  comparing,  will  bear  us  out  in  cluimitig,  that  many  ottJle 
teachers  from  the  Normal  Semmaries  have  distinguiBhod  tliernAolves  already  in 
the  primary  schools,  and  are  giving  still  brighter  promise,  from  year  to  year»  of 
what  may  be  expected  hereafter.  Where  they  can  be  had,  the  normal  trained 
teachers  are  generally  preferred;  and  experience,  with  some  exceptions,  bo 
doubt,  justifies  the  preference. 

LetTit  not  be  said  or  surmised  that  this  is  a  scheme  to  drive  other  worthy 
teachers  from  the  schools.  It  is  rather  to  aid  thorn  and  add  to  tlieir  numbers. 
They  cannot  be  spared.  Not  one  district  in  ten  oould  obtain  a  teacher  from  a 
Normal  School  if  ever  so  much  disposed,  and  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come  the 
great  majority  must  be  trained  elsewliere.  Lot  them  be  trained.  Let  tho  mdst 
strenuous  efforts  be  made  by  other  seminaries  to  raise  the  standard  of  popukur 
education,  by  fumisliiiis  better  qutditiei)  schoolmasters  aiul  mistresses  than  have 
yet  been  raised  up,  and  we  will  rejoice  in  the  higliest  measure  of  their  suec^ss. 
Let  a  competent  number  of  well-educated  teachers  be  ]>rovidcd,  through  wliat- 
erer  agency,  and  the  Board  will  mingle  their  congrutulatious  with  all  who  labor 
in  the  same  noble  cause. 

Friends  of  popular  education-^as  I  am  sure  you  all  are^-mmisters,  laymen, 
parents  teacliers,  school  committees,  let  me  stir  you  up  to  your  duties,  A  nobler 
field  for  action,  for  educational  labels  and  improvements  than  our  own  beloved 
Commonwealth  furnishes,  the  sun  does  not  sliine  up^m.  A  richer  legacy  than 
our  religious  institutions  and  Common  Schools  never  oume  down  fixwa  a  wise  and 
'pious  ancestry.  Some  tilings  can  be  done  up,  and  then  di^ndssed  as  requiring  ^o 
further  care  or  labor ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  educatioUi  Liko  household  work^  it 
is  always  returning  and  never  done. 

We  nave  none  the  less  to  do  because  our  fathets  did  so  miKh,  nor  will  our 

children  be  eased  of  the  burden  by  our  higliest  eflforts  to  raise  the  standard.  All 

tlie  toil  is  to  be  gone  over  kigain  by  eat^  sneceesive  generation.    It  is  a  circle 

'  which  returns  upon  itself,  and  will  continue  to  rwtnm  to  the  end  of  time.    The 

f)roccBsioh  of  cliildrcn  coming  upon  the  stage  has  no  end.    Wait  we  ever  so  long, 
t  will  hot  pass  by.    When  we  depart,  they  will  still  be  coming,  and  in  >flofeer 
ranks  than  ever.    'Diose  who  are  centnries  behind  will  surely  come,  and  tfie 
'  great  bucdness  of  every  generation  will  be  to  educate  tho  children  of  the  uoxt 
What,  therefore,  our  hands  find  to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  our  might. 

Citizens  of  Westfield,  we  congratulate  you  upon  your  educational  enterprise 
iMid  privileges.  Few  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  have  acted  upon  a  wiser  fbie- 
'  tast.  Besides  yoiu*  primary  schools,  with  doors  wide  open  to  every  cliild,  how- 
ever poor,  you  have  ohe  oV  the  oldest  and  most  flouriehing  aoudemies  in  the 
State ;  not  waxing  and  wanit^,  as  many  do,  but  always  flourisliing  under  able 
teachers  and  a  supervision  which  forbids  its  decline.  With  thciM>  high  advan- 
■  tages  you  might  nave  rested  ►Jatisfied.  But  when  the  mstern  Normal  Soliool 
Vas  to  be  permanently  located,  yon  entered  into  an  honorable  ctjmpctitioBifor 
the  additional  facilities  whicli  it  wbnld  bring  to  your  doors.    Favored  by  your 
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Datural  advantages,  and  entitling  yonnelvea  by  liberal  aubacripiiacia  to  the  pref- 
erence, you  succeeded.  The  school  whidi  had  been  for  some  time  suspended 
was  brought  here,  and  reopened  with  temporary  aooommodatioos,  and  now  thii 
now  and  beautiful  edifice  is  to  receive  it.  Much  will  it  depend  oo  your  cooper- 
ation with  the  Board  and  with  the  teachers  for  its  prosperity.  Upon  your  aid  in 
accommodating  the  scholars  from  abroad  on  reasonable  terms,  and  guarding 
them  against  those  moral  dangers  which  so  easily  beset  the  young,  we  confidently 
rely.  You  will  not  disappoint  this  expectation.  You  will  cherish  this  seminary 
as  you  do  your  schools  and  academy.  To  the  cause  of  good  learning  we  de«b- 
eate  it.  To  the  care  and  benediction  of  Heaven  we  commend  it.  May  it 
more  than  answer  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  projectors,  in  furnishing  teachers  of 
a  high  order  for  many  generatiooa. 
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IIII.    THE  NEW  GYMNASTICS. 

BT  DIO  LEWIS,   M.  D. 
(Continued  from  Page  562,  No.  XXVn.) 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  Physical  Culture,  and  of 
the  favor  which  my  own  labors  have  enjoyed,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  say  a  word  of  the  history  of  my  efforts  in  tliis  important  field. 

Educated  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  mingling  for 
many  years,  principally  with  those  classes  who  suffer  most  from 
non-observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  I  came,  many  years  ego, 
to  think  somewhat  seriously  of  that  ounce  of  prevention  which 
is  worth  tons  of  cure.  Want  of  muscular  exercise  was  one  of 
the  most  obvious  defects  in  our  physical  life.  It  was  not  less 
obvious  that  the  very  structure  of  town  and  city  society  ren- 
dered the  correction  of  the  evil  impracticable,  except  in  the  gym- 
nasium. 

I  examined  the  German  gymnasium,  the  one  so  much  in 
vogue  throughout  the  United  States,  with  great  care.  Enter- 
ing one  of  these  Institutions  as  a  pupQ,  I  studied  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  bearings  of  its  many  exercises.  I  found  that 
they  were  not  well  adapted  to  children,  women,  fat  men  or  old 
men,  and  about  eight  years  ago  I  began  the  attempt  to  devise 
something  better.  During  this  time,  I  have  invented  more  than 
five  hundred  different  exercises,  of  which  a  large  experience  has 
fully  endorsed  nearly  three  hundred. 

I  began  with  the  Clubs,  and  for  more  than  a  year  invented, 
experimented  and  classified  the  exercises  with  this  important 
piece  of  apparatus.      To  this  I  added  a  somewhat  elaborate 
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series  of  Free  Gymnastics^  (exercises  without  apparatus)  which 
were  used  in  cdtcrmition  with  the  clubs.  At  the  same  tiioe  Sob* 
her  Balls,  and  afterward  Bean  Bags  became  prominent.  With 
the  bags  a  large  number  of  games  were  devised*  Now  more 
than  forty  have  bfcen  invented,  each  of  which  has  some  pecu- 
liar interest  and  merit.  Each  brings  into  play  new  muscles,  cur 
compels  new  action  of  those  which  are  exercised  in  other  games. 
The  Dumb  Bell  was  early  introduced,  first  large  iron  ones,  then 
the  small  iron  ones,  and  afterward  those  of  wood,  which  for 
many  reasons  are  better  than  iron  bells.  Several  year^  ago  the 
Wand  was  introduced,  then  came  the  Ring  to  which  I  ha?a 
devoted  much  time,  and  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  pieces 
of  g}"ranastic  apparatus  yet  devised.  After^this  came  the  idea 
of  the  Iron  Crown,  the  Pufiher,  the  Puller,  wid  i^omc  minor 
inventions.  ■  * 

I  come  to  Boston  nearly  three  years  ago,  to  foutid.  a  Normal 
Institute  for  Physical  Education.  After  aorae  difficulties  were 
orereomo,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  incorporation,  and  in 
engaging  tlio  active  interest  and  co-operation  of  such  men  as 
the  lato  Pros.  pEiiTON,  who  became  a  con^taat  adviser  and  moat 
earnest  friend.  He  readily  consented  to  serve  as  the  Presideot 
of  I  the  Institution,  and  was  an  active  officer  up  to  the  time  <ff 
his  lamented  death,  I  felt,  when  he  died,  that  the  Normal  la- 
atijtute  had  suf&red  an  irreparable  loss. 

Dr.  Waltei;  Chanking  became  a  Profe^or  in  the  Iiistih 
inte,  and  still  sustains  tliis  relaition  to>iit,       ;. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  IIobkins^  an  able  and  accurate,  tliinker  and 
writer,  was  elected  to  ti^e  ichnir  of  Anatomy  by  the  trust{H3s, 
and  Prof^  T.  F.  LsoyAUD,  the  accomplished  olooutionist,  wi^ 
Called  to  tl^e  department  of  Vocal  Culture,  in:  which  he  has 
l9>bored  with  tiM)  greatest  assiduity*  ,  Several ,  others  have 
served  as  teachers  and  lecturers.  I  have  the  honor  to  act  m 
iui^tructor  ia  the  departoaeiit  of  Gymnastics*;  > 
;.  The  fii^t  cloiSs,  which  assembled  on  the. 5th  of  July,  1861, 
graduated  in  the  fallowing  Septctmbar.  Fourteen  ladies  and 
gentlemen  received  the  Diploma  of  the  InitUute,  aisbd  went  fortii 
to  labor  in  the  new  profession.  1t  .;     , •,. 
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'  The  Seoom!  class  ghtbcred  in  our  hall  on  the  2d  of  i  January, 
1*$^,  and  graduated  in  the  following  Moreh.  Of  the  second 
dfeW  there  wore  eighteen  gradiiitos. 

The  Third  olas€  assembled  on  the  5th  of  July,  18 02,  and 
graduated  on  the  15th  of  September  ult.  Of  this  class  only 
twelve  were  deemed  fit  to  rcccire  the  parchment  of  the  Institute. 

Of  these  forty-four  graduates,  about  two-thirds  are  females. 
It  is  a  work  in  which  women  may  thieve  a  complete  suoccissi 

Of  these  teachers,  many  are  itinerating  and  doing  remarkably 
Well ;  a  dozen  are  teaching  in  first  class  female  seminaries  j  in 
brief,  no  medical  college  has  ever,  it  is  believed,  sent  out  forty- 
four  graduates  who  in  the  first  few  months  have  achieved  a  bu&H 
ness  success  so  large  and  completely  satisfactory.  Several  of 
fh^  graduates  are  <iuite  young  and  indxperienced,  but  are  doiiig 
well.  Tiiose  who  have  had  some  business  experience,  and  pos- 
isess  enterprise  and  capacity,  have  achieved  a  miccoss  wbieh  has 
toorc  than  realized  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  " ' 

It  now  seems  obvious  that  such  an  institution  was  a  public 
necessity.  Many  of  th^  prominent  educators  <rf  New  IDngland 
fcave  become  \vTarmly  iirtcrcstcd  in  the  success  of  'the  movoment; 
«ind  it  is  now  confidently  believed  that  the  Normal  Institute  of 
1Physi(%il  Education  will  expand  into  a  large  and  most  useftd 
institution.  .   ;  rni 

I  have  published  one  book  with  three  hundred  cuts,  illustlf4i» 
tmg  the  new  gymnastics,  and  shall  Atithin  three  year's  publish 
five  other  works,  all  profusely  iliostrated,  and  each  devoted! 40 
^60m6  particular  department  of  the  great  4eld  of' physical  cultikrc. 
'  I  have  thought  it  proper  tliat  I  shouM  say  thus  much  ef  twy 
own  efforts  in  this  wbi'kj  and  fear  I  hav^  been  encouyafftd'tto 
^peak  of  myself,  because  of  the  undue  importam^e  which  A'^tm^ 
crous  and  indulgent  public  has  attached  to  those  efforts.  I  caA 
'Only  say  in  return,  that  my  life  is  consecrated  to  the  ca^s^^of 
our  physical  redemption,  and  that  whaite^eri  zeal,  industiry,  and 
an  honest  jmrposo  can  aOcoihpHsh,  shall  be  given  to  the  world. 
^  I  closed  my  first  contribution  ta  the  American  Journal  'of 
'Education  in  the  midst  of  the  exercises  with  wands.  I  How 
proceed  to  finish  this  series.  '     ^    ■  mIj-     * 
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"So.  Hi.-  la  cunoludingthelaat,  ^f4keniheanlla,»rc extended 
in  front,  bring  the  bands  and  n-and  to  the  position  seen  ia  ^i^. 
8.     Ouny  it  out  diagonal);^  feruiard  aiid-iipwiurd  oatbeleft 


side,  aa  BO^in  ^g-  10.  Bring  it  back  tlo  the  cBcst  again,  and 
tlini^rtout  on  the  right  side.  Alternate  tv^ty  times. 
'  Ho.  17.  As  you  thrust  out  the  wand,<fn  thcVight  side,  step 
Ot^t  the  foot  in  the  same  direction.  B^snre  it  is  nftlthsr  forward 
or  (tt  the  side,  but  diagonally  forward,  (-^'g.  11. )\  Alternate 
brtWoiM  tfa>  rij^  ssdvfeft  side,  twenty' iTiugs.  ..;  ^ 

No.  18.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  wand  goea  to  the  right 
its  tho  loft  foot  charges  to  the  left,  and  the  left  arm  And  wbnd 
tathc  left,  frhile  the  ri^htfoot  shargeB  to  the  right. 

No.  10.  Same  as  the  lost,  except  #hen  the  right  taet 
charges  diagonally  fc»^nrd,  the  wand  is  made  to  point  diago- 
nally bockwanls,  over  thcloft  shoulder,  and  vice  versa. 
-■'■■  No.  20.'  Somo  as  the  Inst,  exocpt  when,  the  li^t'lbot 
-<^i^B  diagonally  forward,  the  waod  is  mad^  to  point  disg^ 
'Hilly  backward,  orerthe  right  shonMer,  ondi  when  tk^lelt  foot 
diarges  dittgotuUly  forward,  tlui  waod  ae  made  to-  poEntdii^*- 
nally  backward,  over  the  left  ehouldcr.      ■   '■    >  ;  ■  -  >■ 

'■  No;  21.     Biunew  tlie  last,  cxoepc  the  fet^'clArgc^goiCally 
jifcckwftrdj     As  the  left  foot  ohaxgea,  thm,  the  !ilniBidM:Biad«lo 
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^''  >Ko:i3Sw-  Suneullie  lBst,cmtept%beatBs  latt  €oob  ahkrgei 
diagonally  backward,  the  wand  ia  made  to  {>oint  diagonally  for- 
ward on  the  left  side,  and  when  the  right  ioot  obaiffes  dm^iuially 
backward,  the  wand|iomta  diagonally  for«nr<i  ftn  the  rigliti-lilc. 
No,  23«,  Samen^  the  last,  except  wh^n  the  lett  tout  cUiirgca 
diagonal]^  Eicktvftrd,  the  wand  points  diagonally  hjickminl  on 
the  same  niSe-  ■■  And  when  the  right  foot  charges  l^iagonajly 
backward^  the  vAind  points  diagonally  backward  on  V 
ndc. 


:  No.  24.  Same  as  the  last,  except  wlien  tbo  left  foot  chnrgos 
diagonally  backward  on  ita  owa  side,  the  wand  point»  dx^o- 
nally  baokwud  on  the  ri^t  eidot  ftnd  nee  versa."  '' 

It  must  not  be  foi^otteothat  in  nil  tbeae  compound  exerciMB* 
inTolving  dio  action  of  the  arms  and  legs,  the  wand  is  altKajw 
held  at  on  anglo  of  45  degrees  above  tlio  hotusontal  %  and'that 
in  every  case  to  pnsung  fnwu  one'  charge  to  another,  the  wedtd 
IB  bnwgfat  to  tho  position  Tepresentetl  in  Fig,  i.-  Without  tJbis 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep-  tiac  to  tlie  miuoo.  Xiet  the  st(^ 
be  as  long  as  possible.  ''■■■■:• 

No.  25.  Wand  hoidzmtal  o\-eF  (Siefaead, as aeen  io  Fig.  3. 
Am  in  almoat  ^  the  wand  exeroses,  be  carefid  ilot  to  bend  (bb 
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elbows.  Turn  the  wand  rounds  so  that  the*  right  haml  ocyines 
exactly  in  front  and  tlie  left  hand  exactly  behlixl.  Bring  the 
left  in  front  and  the  right  behind,  so  changd  tf\'«nty  tihies.  •     ' 

No^.  2Cu  Hold  the  wand  horizontal  over  the  head^  with'the 
right  hand  in  fl'ont  and  the  left  one  behind.  Moke  by  thc^de 
of  the  body  the  motion  aeon  in  paddling  H  canbe^.  £ach  tiioe 
carry  the  wand  so  fur  back  tha*  it  shall  bo  peri>endicular*  .  Do 
this  ten  tinges  on  the  right  side,  then  ten  tjmes  on  the  lefty  then 
alternately  ten  times.  Each  time  as  the  wand  is  brought  over 
the  head,  it  mufit  be  made  horizontal,  with  one  hand  cxacdy 
in  front  and  the  other  behind,  and  as  it  is  brouirht  behind  the 
body  it  must  be  made  perpendicular. 

No.  27.  Charge  diagonally  forward  with  the  right  foot; 
wand  in  the  same  direction.  Left  foot  diagonally  forward; 
wand  the  same.  Left;  foot  diagonally  backward ;  wand  the 
same.  Right  foot  diagonally  backward ;  w^nd  the  same.  Hay- 
ing thus  gone  all  aroujid,  begin  again  with  the  left  foot  and  go 
round  the  other  way  jn^like  manner.  \^^ 

No.  28.  With  both  hands  take  hold  at  the  end  of  the  wand. 
Hold  it  horizontal  in  front.  Carry  it  dii*ectly  backward  without 
bencKng  the  arms,  as  seen  in  Fig.  13.  (I  fiee  the  artist  b» 
tipped  the  figure  so  tar  that  the  centre  of  gmvity  is  lost.) 

No.  29.  Heels  togetlier.  Wand  directly  in  front,  resting 
on  the  floor,  and  perpendicukr.  Arm  straiglit.  Step  the  right 
foot  forward  to  tlie  wand,  and  back  to  the  other  foot,  five  timid 
Left  foot  the  same. 


l-M^mrc  14. 
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>.No.  30.  Step  the  right 'foot  backward  aa  far  as  you  can 
reaoh,  (Fig,  li^)  and  brin^  it  back  to  the  other  foot,  ten  times. 
Same  witJb  the  loft  footw  . 

1  ^o.  31.     Curry  the  right  foot  foirward  to  the  tviand.    Eofum- 

ing,  do  not  stop  by  the  other  foot,  but  carry.it  backward  ad  far 

as  jou  can  reach.    ]N^ow  forward  to  the  wand  again.    Make  tbis 

long  sweep  ten  times.     Lefit  foot  the  same. 

■   No.   S2.      Sdzing  the  upper  end  of  the  wand  with  both 


Tiguro  15. 

iiands,  as  seen  in  Fig.  15^  cariy  the  right  foot  forward  to  the 
wand,  and  the  left  foot  bdck  ad  far  as  you  can  reach.  Chan^ 
them  at  a  single  jump,  and  so  continue  ten  times. 

No.  33.  Hold  the  wand  in  the  position  seen  in  F^g.  $>,  on 
the  right  side,  with  the  right  hand  at  the  lower  end  and  the 
left  hand  at  the  upper.  CJhainge  it  to  the  left  side,  with  tho  left 
hand  at  the  lower  end  and  the  right  hand  at  the  upper ;  do 
change  from  side  to  side,  ten  times. 

No.  34.  Begin  the  same  as  in  the  last,  except  the  wand  is 
held  on  the  back  of  the  righ<  slio^lder  instead  of  the  front. 
Carry  it  now  to  the  back  of  the  left,  Wid  so  alternate  ten  times. 

No.  35.  Beginning  at  the  front  qf  the  right  shoulder,  as  in 
No.  32,  carry  it  to  the  front  of  tho  left  shoulder ;  then  to  the 
back  of  the  left  shoulder,  and  now  to  the  back  of  the  right 
shoulder.     Go  thus  around  thiQ^hody-J^TQ  times. 

No.  3G.  Begin  at  the  Iront  of  the -left  sliouldcr,  and  go 
around  the  body  the  other  way,  five  tlm^. 

No.  37.     HoXit  the  wand  on  the  front  orthe  right  shoulder. 
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Garry  itto  thd'lmck  of  th^'Ieft  ah^ldcri'  b&ckagaiB  to<^the 

front  of  tlie  right 'nhottldef*  •  Repeat  ten' ttdbei^;  .^  '^ 

iiNoi  33     Begin:  at  the  fre>Dt  of  the  left 'ilhouMer;' and  idteniate 
with  the  back  of  the  right  shoulder.  •  :    i      »  .  «    . 

No.  3^8.  Again  putting  the  wand  in  front,  jp»4;he  floor,  per- 
pendici^a>:j^th  the  right  hand  seizing  the  upiWL 'CTtrpinity,  and 
the  arjjii  sli^ftight,  step  the  right  foot  forward  to  tm^wand.v  Bring 
it  baqlc  tg^'lli6» .other  foot.  Now  step  sideways', to  the  r^ht  as 
far  sjfeybi}.canVeach.  Bring  it  back  to  the  olUieK^^doit  dgain. 
Nqfftj' 8t^v\acl^ard  as  far  as  you  can  reach.  jBrii^  it  ba^k  to 
tlfc^ther  ibT)t:'/  Still  using  the  right  foot,  stcpif  siaewmjfa  to  the 
left  as  fir  as^^ou  can  reach,  passing  it  by  the  Ith^g  MsixiS; 

/  /      " 


Fijnini  10.     . 


.  I 


,F^Eiiral7. 


>    It. 


(JVg".  IG.)  now  back  to  thb  other  ibot  a^in.'  Pass  it  to  the 
left'ttgdn,  itt frbut  of  the  Ibft  leg,  {Fig,  17.)  and  brin^  it  lAck 
to  the  other  foot.     Gototinntt  thid' round  five- tliiiee.  -.1: 

' ?)No.  40.  Samo  witli  the  left  arm  lind  leg^  five  times.'  Iti^all 
this  the  wand  must  not  lobsdlw  potpdndicnlarity.  * 

-/No.  41. '  Stand  nj^rightv  witli  the  heels  together,  sciie  ihe 
wand  at  its  middle  with  the  right  hand,  and  -bold  ikkt  onM  h^ 
20!9tiil  in  firout ;  waod  ^^t<pbtidiciil£ti^' '  Keep^g  the  arm-  in  ihe 
Moriftdntal  'plnfffe,  Whirl  It  round  tdte  body,  tnakitig  a :  cxka^ttn 
circle,  but  do  not  stir  the  feet.'  -Same^  witlV'thfe'  tefl'  hauler tai 


itam. 


;■ .»'  iJ   lii/; 


u-  ..  •-    -w.;    '[':'■    V  i;JJij'  \ 
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'.  No>  i2.     Grasp  the  JuidtUc  of  tho  wand  .with  both  h&ods, 
and  whirl,  as  in  the  ket,  as  &r  aa  you  (aa,  Cen  times. 
: ' '  Ho.  43!.    .  Saote  aa  the  last;  except  the  wand  is  held  horizon- 
tal instead  of  perpendicular. 


I.  n^fOr*  IB. 

No.  44.  Selling  the  Avand  as  seen  in  Fig.  18,  step  back- 
ward and  forward  over  it  ^vith  tlie  right  and  left  foot,  ten  times. 

No.  45.  Stand  upright,  heels  together,  j^rasp  the  wand  at 
the  extreme  cn(l*,and  iiold  it  behind  the  body,  keeping  the  anna 
straight.  ■  The  riglltfaand  high  up  and^'e  left  hand  low  down. 
Now  svpng  the  left  hand  high  up  and  the  right  low  down,  and 
soowrtnroc  to  change  Irrelative  poSttlona  of  the  ends  of  Jte 
wand,  without  bending  the  elbows,  ten  times. 

No.  4C.  Charge  the  right  foot  Hiagoaally  forward,  tis  setD 
IB  Fig.  19,  five  times.  Now  the  left  i'oot  with  the  left  hand 
raised  high,  five  times.     Alternate  five  tiiaee. 

Kq.  47.  Same  as  the  last,  except  that  when  charging  with 
the  right  foot,  you  rtuse  the  left  hand  high,  and  vice  versa.  ..i 
■  The  wand  exercises  from  this  point  are  performed  in^  classes, 
and  while  marching.  ■  >. 

.  No.  43.  Marchutg  as  represented  in  Fig.  20,  leap  sideways 
a«!  &r  as  iiossible,  first  one  f<pot  and  then  the  otheir,  witfwufe 
Loosing  your  relatioa  to  each  other.  .  ,il 

No.  49.     Putting  the  two  wonde  together,  and  holding  thaiO 
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aa  represented  ia  Fig.  i31,  leap  sulewiBe  «s  before,  being  me 
to  kccji  tlic  shoulders  bock,  and  bo  leaping  together  that  the 
twa  nill  moyc  as  one  person.  3c  puro  to  keep. .the  arms^iiite 
perpendicular  oyer  the  ahoaldors.      i 


No.  50.  One  person  walking  directly  belund  the  other,  take 
hold-  of  "flie  extreme  ends  of  the  wandis,  and  tlien  allow  the 
bimda  to  rcaf  on  the  shoulders.  Alarching  hi  Urn  way,  at  the 
ls()rd-of  conunand  "Up,"  raise  the  wands  as  \igti  ns  you  can, 
and  as  the  right  foot  goes  forward,  thrust  the  right  }iand  as  for 
forward  as  possible,  the  left  one  at  the  same  liine  bffng  pushed 
as  far  bac^  as  possible,  {Fig'  22,)  and  as  the  1^  Rtot  comes 
forward,  rererse  the  bands.  •'     ~^  '^ 

No.  51.  Same  as  the  last,  except  tlie  right  hand 'igo'bs  for- 
ward witii  the  left  foot,  and  the  left  hand  witt  the  right'  foot. 
In  all  these  you  must  not  bend  the  elbows,  except  whkn  joa 
are  told  to  bend  them. 

No.  52.  Still  keeping  your  arms  i>erpenidicult(r,  cany  both 
of  your  hands  forward  as  far  as  you  can  reach  witli  your  right 
foot,  and  as  you  step  your  left  foot  fortrard,  carry  both  htutdi 
as  far  back  as  you  can  reach,  and  thus  continue  for  tea  steps. 

No.  53.    Same  as  the  lost,  except  that  tbo  hands  go  forward 
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with  the  lefl  foot,  and  backward  when  the  right  foot  goes  for* 
ward.  '- 

No.  54.  Bring  the  hdnda  to  the  shoulders,  and  as  the  right 
foot  steps  forward,  raise  the  right  hands  as  high  as  you  can 
i^aveh.  When  tiie  left  foot  goes  forward,  raise  the  left  hands 
aod^bring  down  the  right  hands,  and  so  continue  to  alternate 
tei)  timc«.  ,■    \_ 

I^o.  35.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  jight  hands  go  up  as 
the  left  feet  go  forward,  and  the  left  hands  with  the  right  feet. 

No.  5(>.  The  two  hands  go  up  siatultaueouely  >vith  the  step- 
ping forward  of  the  right  feet,  and  come  down  as  the  left  t|pet 
go  forward. 

No.  57.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  hands  go  up  as  the 
left  feet  go  forward,  and  down  aa  tlio  rigfit  feet  go  forward.- 
Be  sure  in  the  last  four  exercises  that  the  arms  go  v^  and  down 
quite  vertically. 


No.  58.  Put  the  two  wands  togetlier  and  take  hold  of  them 
with  one  hand,  iis  represented  in  Fig.  23,  and  marching  aide 
by  side,  leap  sidewisc  riglit  and  left,  keephig  tlie  wand  as  high 
as  you  can  reach. 

No.  59.     Partners  change  sides  and  repeat  the  same. 
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No.  60.  Carrying  the  wands  as  in  Fig.  23,  as  ypu  step  for- 
ward with  the  right  foot,  bring  the  wand  down  so  as  to  siprike 
your  right  leg  with  the  hand,  and  then  as' your  left  toot  goes 
forwardy  carry  the  wand  back  to  its  vertical  position,  an4  so 


continue  ten  times. 

No.  61.     Change  sides  with  your  partner,  ana  do  the  same 
again,  only  bringing  your  wand  down  as  the  left  foot  goes  for- 
^ward,  and  raising  it  as  the  right  foot  goes  forward.  ^ 

No.  62.     Cross  the  hands  on  the  two  wands  placed  side  by 
side)  but  instead  of  holding  them  over  the  head,  as  In  JV^..21, 
let  them  hang  down  in  front,  and  carrying  tbem  thus,  leap  from 
ji^d^  to  side. 


^  No.  63.  Walking  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  extendUg 
the  atms  horizontally,  heing  careful  not  to  bend  the  elbowe,  isaaij 
'the  right  forward  as  far  as  possible  with  the  right  foot,  as  rept^ 
sented  in  Fig.  24,  and  simultaneously  with  ^  carry  the  feft 
'foot  backward  as  fhr  as  possible.  When  the  lefS  foot  dcimes 
forward  let  the  left  hand  come  fbrward  too,  fcrid  thus  al^iitfe. 
No.  64.  Same  as  this  last,  exbept  that  the  iHght  hand  boisies 
forward  with  the  left  foot,  and  vice  versa.    '        ' 
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^o.  65.  The  §ame  simultaneously  with  the,  right  foot  and 
with  the  left  foot.  * 

Be  careful  in  the  perfornjancc  of  the  last  fotur,  ttat  ^ou  keep 
ttic.  arms  exactly  horizontal  from  ^rst  to  last.  „ 

JTo.  66.  Walking  one  in  front  of  the  other,  witti  the  wancb 
banging  in  the  hands  on  either  side,  carry  one  up  as  high  as  you 
can  reach,  as  in  JFig.  25,  and  then  as  the  other  foot;  goes  for- 
ward, carry  up  tlie  other  while  the  first  is  brought  down. 

No.  67.  Saipe  as  the  last,  except  the  right  arms  go  up  as 
the  left  foot  goes  forward,  and  vice  versa. 

No.  68.  Simultaneously  up  with  the  right  foot  forward  ten 
times,  and  the  same  with  the  left  foot. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  every  niotion  Wifti 
the  wand^'ilrtor  be  done  to  music.  In  making  the  changes  from 
one  exeronjs  to  another,  this  rule  must  not  be  forgotten. 

It  muqt  ttot  be  forgotten  that  the  feet,  in  everycxercise,  are 
to  be  kegit  dba  right  angle  with  each  other.        >^|} 


:    AeVeRCISES  WITH  DUMB^BlilJLV 

Within  a  few  years  I  have  devised  a  serfe^of  pe^  exercises 
jfttji Jhfr  dunjjl;)  Wp,     The  entire  series  i^Jj^s  ^oj^^toft  fifty 

Exercises.  I  now  take  the  liberty  to  ask  a»  eyeful,  discrimina- 
ting examinatioA  hy  the.  anatomist  and  plgrBiflJiogi^.     I/have 

.^ijL^ver  given  so  much  study  with  reference  :tO|.4V,-8(it^jpQa)L. opcjfj- 
tion,  as  to  each  and  every  part  of  the  bo4y  i;j,.^ptij|g,  tbjffe 

,je;jercise8  to  our  physical  waflit^*    .  ,...   ,. ,.     :  >     ..a  ,.   i,  >    ,« 

,,.  Heretofore  di^mbl^afl^  hayoi  been  ma^P  .o^,ffW^»  '  Tfr® 
.Yfeight  in  tjiis  CQunt^y.hi^  us^fUly  been.c(^id?F«fWPn  ..  T^e  gP?" 

^^ypl  policy  jf,t  pre^Qnt  is  tq, employ  tbo^^  aa  h^^^yji;  as  jt^^e  h^lth- 
seeker  can  ''put  up."  .  Jj^i.  tjie  g^reat  .Qerffu^.^gyjipnifs^  ^S^- 
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ttttes  dumb  bells  were  formerly  employed  weighing  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  pounds ;  bnt  now  Kloss  and  other  di^dnguislMd 
iltithors  condemn  stich  weights,  and  advoc^ite  thosfe  weiglung 
from  two  to  five  poirads.  I  think  those  weighing  two  pounds 
^re  heavy  enough  for  any  man  ;  and  as  it  is  impoHant  that  tbey 
be  of  considerable  size,  I  intix>duced^  some  years  ago,  domb 
bells  made  of  wood.  Eviery  year  my  faith  gfows  stronger m 
Aeir  superiority. 

Some  years  since,  before  I  had  seen  the  work  of  Prof.  Klosd 
on  the  dumb  bell,  I  published  a  paper  upon  the  nsc  of  this  piece 
^  apparatus,  m  which  I  stated  the  best  weight  for  men  as  from 
two  to  five  pounds,  and  gave  at  length  the  reasons  for  the  em- 
'pfoyment  of  such  light  weights,  and  the  objections  to  heavy 
bnes.  I  was  fiDed,  not  with  pride,  but  with  profonnd  sadsikc- 
tion,  while  engaged  in  translating  Kloss's  work  recently,  to  find, 
^  fundamental  with  this  great  author,  identically  the  same 
weights  and  reasons. 

'  In  my  early  experience  as  a  teacher  of  gymnastics,  I  advo- 
-cated  the  use  of  heavy  dumb  bells,  prescribing  those  weighing 
•<jne  hundred  pounds  for  persons,  who,  conld  put  np  that  weight. 
As  my  success  has  always  been  with  heavy  Weights,  pride  led 
me  to  continue  their  use  long  after  I  had  begun  to  doubt  ike 
*wisdom  of  such  a  course.  I  know  it  will  be  said  tlrat  dumb 
bells  of  two  pounds*  weight  will  do  for  women  and  children, 
-but  cannot  answer  the  requirements  of  strong  men. 
'  '  The  weight  of  the  dumb  bell  is  to  be  determined  entirely  by 
^he  manner  in  which  it  is  lised.  If  only  t^ted  'over  the  head, 
'toe  or  two  poimds  would  be  absurdly  light ;  bnt  if  used  as  We 
'Employ  them,  thto  one?  ^iteighing  ten  pounds"  is  beyond  the' 
^0tr6ngth  of  the  strongest.  No  man  can  entef  one  of  iny  classes 
of  little  girls  even,  rind  go  through  the  exeixiises  with  da^ 
■  'helh  weighing  ten  pounds  each. 

''  We  had  a  good  opportunity  to  iangh  ot  a  el^s  of  young  n^^t 
lilst  year,  who,  up^on  entering  the  gytrinasitim,  organized  an 
iftfeiiiirrection  against  the  wooden  dumb  bells,  arid  through  a  com- 
ftiittee  asked  me  to  procure  iron  ones;  I  ordered  a  qnantity> 
weighing  three  pounds  i^ch ;  they  tiscfd  them  part  of  one  eve- 
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ning,  and  whea  asked  the  following  eyeimwg  w^i^  riicy.  would 
have,  replied, '>The  wooden  oned  will  do." 
>  A  judt  statemeat  of  the.iesuo  ia  this ;.  Jf  y^ou  oply  lift  t^ 
dumb  bell  from  the  flooo;,  put  it  up^  and  then  put  it  dpwn  agwiy 
<^  course  it  should  be  heavy »  or  ,  there  is  uo  exercisq;  but.  if 
you  would  uae.  it  in  a  great ;  variety  ,of  ways,  ^sumjng  a  hiyi- 
dred  graceful  attitudes,  and  bringing  the  mufioles  iato  exercise.iii 
every  direction,  requiring  skill  and  followed  by  an  hairmoniojus 
development,  the  dumb  bell  must  be  light.  . .  - 

There  need  be  no  controversy  between  the  light-weight,  a^d 
the  heavy-weight  party  on  this  point.  We  of  the  ligbtryeight 
party  agree,  that»  if  the  dumb  bell  is  to  be  usQd  aJ9  the  heavy- 
weight party  uses  it,  it  must  be  heavy  ;  but  if  as  we  u^e  it,  tl^ii^n 
it  must  be  light.  If  they  of  tlie  heavy-weight  party  think  not, 
we  ask  them  to  try  it.  .     - 

The  only  remaining  question  is  tliat  which  lies,  bptwe^n. all 
heavy  and  light  gymnastics,  namely,  whether  strcpgtli  piT  flexi- 
bility is  to  be  preferred.  Without  entering  upon  a  di^cmsion 
of  the  physiological  principles  underlying  thi«  subject, .  I  will 
simply  say  that  I  prefer  the  latter-  The  Hanlon  brothers  ^o4 
Heenan  axe,  physiologically  considered,  greatly  superior  .|o 
■  •heavy-lifters.  .  .  ■.  .   .;  ..  ^^ 

•  But  here  I  ought  to  say  that  no  maa  can  be  flexible  without 
a  good  degree  of  strength.  It  is  not,,  however,  .tJie  -kindnPf 
strength  involved. in. heavy-rlifting,  Uee!nan,/is  jjl  ycry  strppg 
,man»  can  strike^  blow  twioe  as.hard  i>s  Windship,  but  pa;nnot 
lift  seven  hundred  pounds  nor  put  up  a  ninety-pound  duml^  bi^Jl. 
William  Ilanlon,  who  is  jMJobably  the  finest  gymTiJjisjb,,  with, (the 
.exception  of  Blondin,  ever  seen  on  this  cajatinerit,  cannot  .^^'t 
six  hundred  pounds.  Such  men  have  a  great  f^par  of  l^iiUng. 
,They  know,  almost  by  instinct,  that  it  spoils  the  muscle^-, i   t,, 

One  of  the  finest  gymnasts  in  the  country  told  nxe  that  i^  se]Sferal 
,  attempts  to  lift  five  hundred  pounds  he  failed,  and  jJ^at  he  should 
jjever  try  it  again.  This  same  gymnast  owns  a  fine  horse.  A$k 
:him  to  lend  that  horse  to  dfa-w  befoi^e  a  qart  wd.hc  wlUrcifuse, 
because  such  labor  would  make  the  fanii^al.  ^tifi*,  ^nd  unfit  hi^ 
for  %ht,  graceful  movements  before  the.carri^gQ... 
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The  etahe  pK^eiologleal  law  holds  >trac  a£  man  ;  -liftil^  gp9# 
weightd  afiects  him  t^  drawing:  heavy  Joads  affieota  the  hor$e(  .&9 
ffar fi'Ofn  tiMiTi'e  bddy  betng  an  e3d(>cption  to  ihiB  biw.4  itbearB  wiA 
{kfeuliar  iHorce  u()on  hithJ  MoTibggn^tu'eiglLta  through  :flii29H 
8{]ilM*c^  prodoccte  a  siow,  inehistie,  in&mhle  mun*^  Ho  maM^ 
how  flexible  a  young  man  nxay  be,  lot  him  join  neircu^  C(HiftpciB|J?i 
aiid  Kft  the  cannon  twice  a  cby  for  two  or  throe  years^  aiHl-he 
will  become  a^  inflexible  as  acartihorsc  No  matter  how  elsutiq 
ih^  colt  id  when  first  harnessed  t)o  the  cart^  ho  Will  soon  beOMBft 
^inelastic  as  t(yho  anfit  to  serve  before  the  carriage,  < 
*'^¥f  it  b^  suspected  that  I  hare  any  pccsonnl  fodUng  Against  Sr^ 
Windship  or  other  heavy 4if tore,  twill  Bay  that  I  regard  itll 
pe^donal  motives  in  a  work  of  £uoh  magnitude  and  beaeficenoe 
an  simply  contemptible.  On  the  contrary^  lam  cxceediii^y 
grateful  to  this  class  of  gymnasts  for  tlicir  noble  illudtration  ^ 
Aepossibifities  in  one  department  of  physical  deYclopment, 

Men,  women,  and  childl^n  shouU  bo  strong,  but  it  should  be 
Afel  strength  of  grace^  flexibility,  agility,  and  endurance ;' j| 
should  not  be  the  strength  of  «  great  lifter.  I  hatve  alluded  to 
ll^  gymnastics  of  the  circuB*:  ^  Liet  all :  who  are  curious'  in 
regard  to  the  point  I  am  discussing,  vis^  it.  Permit  me  to  cxUl 
q^ial  attentioq  to  three  perfc»rmers, — the  man  who  lifts  the 
<^fm6n,  to  the  India-rubber  man,  and  to  the  geoeral  performer* 
The  lifter  and  the  ImSaHrubber  man  constitute  the  two^  mischievw 
ous  extremesJ  It  is  impossible  that  in  eitheif  there  sliouhl  be 
die  highest  phjrsiological  oondibons ;  but  in  the  pctrsotas  of /the 
Hsnlon  brothers,  who  ore  geneml  performers^  are  found  the 
model  gymnasts.  They  <:an  neither  lift- groat  weights  nor  tie 
tiiem^clves  into  knots,  but  they  occupy  a  position  between  these 
two  extremes.  Thoy  possess  both  strength  and  flexibility,  ami 
resemble  fine,  active,  agile,  vigorous  carriage-lior$ea,  which 
^hd  intermediate  betweea  the  slow  cart4iorse  and  the  kuig« 
}e^ged,  looser-jointed  animaL     *  ,  :    , 

"Strength  is  health"  has  become  a  favorite  phrase.  But,  like 
maoy  common  saws,  it  is  an  eriV>rk  Visit  the  first  halfKloxen 
cil^euses  that  may  como  to  tou^Ei,  and  ask  the  managers  whqcW 
the  oaunon-Ufter  or  the  general  performer  has  the.  better  health* 
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You  will  find  in  every  oasc  it  h  ^be  IfMeu  .  Aa^  the  doctors 
whether  the coxtnien,  who  tu%  tho:  »trorig^t  <MQn  in.  thqicit^, 
have  better  health  than  otlior  cbssca,  who,  Uke  Xh^ux,  woi^i^ 
the  open  air,  but  with  li^it  and  raried  Ubor.  X^^  ^^  not.fiAfl 
that  the  measure  of  strci^th  is  the  meaaui^e  of  ^e^Ui*.  FJ^? 
bUity  has  far  more  to  do  with  it.  ./oi! 

'  Sappose  we  undorti^ce  the  training  of  t\ro  ptersona^  of  J^M^ffr 
age  condition.  They  havo  equal  gtrengtli^-^Hsan  lift  four  hupr 
dred  pounds.  Each  has  the  usual  stiff  shoulder^^  back  api| 
limbs.  One  lifts  heavy  weights  imtil  ho  can  raise  eight  liundre4 
pounds.  Inevitably  ho  has  become  still  uiore  inflexiblo.  Ifhe 
other  engngCvS  in  sueh  exerois^s  as  wMl  remove  all  stiffness  fr<>W 
every  part  of  the  body,  attaining  not  only  the  greatest  fh^ 
bSity,  but  tlie  most  complete  activity.  >  D009  awy  uUelligent 
physiologist  doubt  that  the  latter  will  have  done  most  foi:)t}fO 
.promotion  of  his  health?  that  he  will  have  securod  the  .i^Qf|l^ 
eejfuoble  and  complete  circulation  of  the  fluids,  wbidi  is  essen- 
tially what  we  mean  by  health,  and  have  added  most  to  t)^ 
beauty  and  effectiveness  of  his  physical  action?  ;?  '..ffp 

With  heavy  dumb  bciUs  tho  extent  ot  motion  is  yery  limited(# 
and  of  course  the  range  and  freedom  of  iaction,  will  be  {iovn 
rcspondingly  so.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  .  Tl^ 
limbs,  and  indeed  the  entire  body,  should  ha\^  i  the  widest  i^litd 
freest  range  of  motion.  It  is  only  thus  that  out:  performanq^f 
in  tho  business  ov  pleasures  of  life  become  most  effective.     .  ^luj 

A  complete,  equiiblo  circulation  of  tho  blocjd;  is  tiiereby  mosl^ 
perfectly  secured.  And  this^  I  may  remark^  is  in  one  osp^t 
tlie  physiological  puipose  of  all  exorcise.  The  rax^Crliorse  ilmfi 
a  much  more  vigorous  circulation  tlian  tlic  cart-horso.  Itis.t# 
fact  not  unfamUiar  to  horsemen,  that^  when  a  horse  is  .trans&fn 
red  from  slow,  heavy  work;  to  the  carrLige,  the  surfaoe-'veins 
about  the  neck  and  legs  begin  at  once  to  ^nluxge ;  wliea  itber 
change  is  made  from  the  carriage  to  the  cart,  tho  ixjversc  isithei 
result. 

And  when  we  consitlor  that  the  princii>al  object  of  all  phjjftr 
ical  training  is  an  elastio,  vigorous  condition  of  the  nervoM^ 
sytoem,  the  su|)eriari(y  of  light  gymnastios  becosnea  still  moiytr 
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obrvious.  Thchcrvoiis  sy^ttem- 18  the  ftimlamental  fact  of  eat 
earthly  life*  All  othe^  parte  of  the*  organism  ^xist  and  wodt 
for  it.  It  (:?ontrbfe  all,  and  is  the  Beat  of  pain  and  pleasure*— 
The  impressions  upon  the  stomach  j  for  "example,  resulting  in  ft 
better  or  worse  digestion,  mast  be  made  through  the  ncrres. 
This  supreme  control  of  the  nervotrs  system  is  forcibly^  illustrated 
in  the  change  made  by  joyflil  or  sad  tiding^.  Tho  overdue  ship 
is  believed  to  have  gone  down  with  her  valuable,  uninsured  cargo. 
Her  owner  pitces  the  ^vliarf,  sallow  and  wan, -^—appetite  and  di- 
ges?tion  gone.'  She  heaves  in  sight !  She  lies  at  the  Avliarf  I  The 
huppy  man  goes  abo^trd,  hears  all  is  safe,  and^  taking  the  oflSccrs 
to  a  hotel,  dcvoiu'S  witli  tlicm  a  dozen  monstrous  compounds, 
With  the  keenest  rtppctite,  and  "without  a  subsequent  i)ang. 

I  am  confident  that  the  loyal  i>eoj)le  of  this  country  have  catea 
atid  digested  since  lloanofceilnd  Donclson,  as  they  had  not  bo- 
fore  since  Sumter. 

'  Gould  wc  have  im  unbrbken  succession  of  good  news^  wc 
iihould  all  have  gooil  digestion  without  H'  gymnasium.  But  in  a 
irorld  of  vexation  and  disapj^intinent,  we  are  driven  to  the  ne<>- 
XJSsity  of  studied  stud  unusual  musele-culture^  and  othbr  hygienic 
^jct)edicnts,  to  give  the  nervous  system  that  suppoi't  and  vitality 
Wiich  our  fitful  surroundings  deny. 

If  wc  would  make  our  muscle-training  contributive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  healthfiil  elasticity  of  our  nerves,  tho  ex- 
ercises must  bd  such  as  will  brings  into  varied  eombin>ation8  uul 
play  all  oui^  muscks  atidnervfes.  Those  exeix^os  which  require 
^teat  accuracy,  skill,  and  dashj  arc  just  those  which  secure  this 
happy  and  complete  intermarriage  of  nerve  and  muscle;  If  any 
one  doubts  that  boxing  and  small-^word  will  do  more  to  gire 
elasticity*  and  tone  to  the  nervous  system  than  lifting  kegs  of 
lihtils,  then  I  will  give  him  over  to  tlio  heavy-lrftere. 
'  '  Another  point' 1  take  tlie  liberty  to  urge.  Without  itccuraey 
in  tlic  p6i*funnance  of  the'  feats^  the  interest  must  be  transient. 
Tliis  principle  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  military  tmrning.-^ 
Those  wlio  have  studied  our  infantiy drill  have  been  ^rock  with 
Jts  simplicity,  and  have  wondeixjd  tliat  men  could  ^o  through 
with  its  details  every  day  for  years  without  disgust.     If  the  drill- 
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master  permit  carcleftsactiSy  then,  pathority.  alpno,  can  force  the 
jaen  through  the  ev:QUition8  ;  but  if  hQ  insist  on  the  greate^jt  pre- 
cision, tliey  return  to  their  tijsk  every  morning,  for  twenty  ycars^ 
widi  freah  and  increasing  interest.  ■  ; 

What  preoifsion,  permit  me  to  a^k,  i&  possible^  in  "  putting 
up"  a  heavy  dumb  bell?  liut  in  thp  new  dumb  bell  excrci^qs 
tfhere  id  opportunity  and  necessity  for  all  the  accuracy  and  ekill 
which  are  found  in  the  most  elaborate  military  drills. 

I  have  had  experience  in  boxing  and  fencing,  and  I  say  with 
confidence,  that  in  neither  nor  both  is  there  such  a  field  for  fine 
posturing,  wide,  graceful  action »  and  studied  accuracy,  21$  13  t;o 
be  found  in  the  new  series  of  dumb  bell  exercises. 

But,  it  is  said,  if  you  use  dumb  bells  weighing  only  tv^ 
pounds,  you  must  work  an  hour  to  obtain  the  exercise  whichthe 
heavy  ones  would  furnish  in  five  minutes.  ,  I  need  not  inform 
those  who  have  practiced  the  new  series  with  the  light  dumb 
bells  that  this  objection  is  made,  in  ignorance.  If  you  simply 
.*'  put  up  "  the  light  implement  it  is  true;  but  if  you  U3Q  it  as, in 
the  new  system,  it  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  in  less  th^p 
five  minutes,  legs,  hips,  back,  arms,  shpulders,  neck,  lungs 
and  heart  will  each  and  all  make  ,the  most  emphatic  rei^on^ 
strance  against  even  a  quarter  of  an .  liQwV  practice  of  si;^ 
-feats.  .      ■  I 

At  this  point  it  may  bo  urgod  that  those  exercises  ;vyhi9Jb 
quicken  the  aetion,  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  to  any  considerable 
<legree,  are  simply  cxhausjdre.  This  is  another  blunder  of  (^ 
♦^big-muscle"  men.  .They  seem  to. think  you  can  detcrinip^ 
every  man's  constitution  and  Iiealth  bythe  tape-line;  and  tl^ 
all  exercises  whose  results  are  not  determinable  by  measurement 
ftre  worthless,  1  1     (. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  there  are  certain,  conditions  of  brain, 
muscle,  and  every  other  tissue,  fai:  more  important  than  ^e ; 
but  what  I  desire  to  urge  more  particularly  in  this  connection  is 
the  imporUmce,  the  great  physiological  advantages  of  just  those 
'e^cei'cises  in  which. the  lungs  and  heart,  are  brought  into  actifvje 
play.  Thcac  organs  are  no  exoeptions  to  the  law  that  exerci^ 
ia   the   principal  coaidilion  of  development.      Their   vigorous 
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training  adds  in<ni3  to  the  9tock  of  vitntity  than  tl^t^  of  oAer  * 
or<>tins.     A   man  may  stand  still  and  lift  kegs   of  naik  jtojl 
heavy  dumb  belLsi  until  hia  shouldec^  land  arme  axi^  i^^MBfiOtuiui, 
it  -will  contribute  {ar  less  to  Ix^  health  and  longevity  than  ad^y 
iunof  a  mile  ortwoi  i  ^  » 

\  Speaking  in  «  geoferal  way,  those  exercisos  inwhieh  the  luags 
hikI  heart  are  made  to  go  at  a  vigorous  pace  are  to  be  ranked 
among  tho  most  usefuK  The  ^^double-<quick"  of  the  soldier 
eon^ributes  nvire  ia  five  minuiteB  to  his  digestion  and  ^iiduraace 
than  the  ordinary  drill  in  two  hours. 

fl  have  said,  an  elastic  tone  of  the  nervous  $y8tem  is  the  phy- 
Biblogical  purpose  iof  jJl  physical  training*  If  one  may  bo  at 
lowed  such  an  analysis,  I  would  add  that  we  exerqisc  our  m\»- 
ides  to  invigorate  tho  dioracia  and  abdo^iinal  visoeiia.*  These  m 
their^  turn  support  and  invigorate  the  nervous  system.  AU  ex* 
ecciBed  which  operate  more  dir0ctly:upon  theso  internal  orgaaa-r 
as 9  for  example,  laughingi,  doep  hreathing,  and  running:— con- 
tribute  most  effoctiveLy  to  the  stamina  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 
It  is  only  the  popolar  mania  for  moostroua  arms  and  shouldeiB 
that  could  hav<e  misled  tho  iutelligont  gymnaat  on  thi^  point. 
I  But  finally,  it  'm  said,  you  certainly  cannot  deoy  that  ra{Md 
motions  with  great  « weep  exhaust  more  than  ^low  motions 
through  limited  spaces.  A  great  lifter  said-  to  me  the.  other 
day,— - 

^^Do  you  pretend  to  dany  that  a  locomotive  with  a  light  !tnu9, 
flying  at  the  rate  of  farty  miles  an  homr,  consumes  ^nor^  fuel 
than  one  with  a* heavy  train,  moving: at  the  ratq.  of. five, miles?" 

. :  I  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it» 

"Well  then,"  he* added  with  an  air  of  triumph,  **what  hafvc 
you  to  say  now  about  these  great  sweeping  fisat^  with  yout? light 
dumb  bells,  as  compared  with  the  slow  putting  up  of  heavy 


wncs^?'* 


I     I  replied  by  oaking  him  another  question. 
•    '♦Do  you  pretend  to  deny,  that,  when  you  drive  .yoi^:.  hone 
'ton  miles  within  an  hour,  before  a  light/ carnage, ijjiei  is 'more  ex- 
haust ed  (than  by  drawing  a  load  two  miks  am  hour  ?- '     ■ . 
•;   ^*That'd  my  doctrine  exactly^"  he  said.  •       . .,.'    L.  .li 
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'  Th^  r  iiiked,^*^'W%  dbnVyou:  dvVfeyd  driw  t^  miles  ian 

*«Bnt my  patients  'tvdttld  alidte/^  replied  «iy 'friend;  /  ^  li 
-I  did  not  siiy  aloud  What' Was  pasferngm  my  mmd/++-thmt  tho 
danger  to  his  patients  might  be  less  than  he^  imaged;  bubiil 
^^ggest^d,  tbdt  most  ni^n,  od^w^U  ttd  most  bor^edy  had  daties  in 
this  life  which  involved  the  necessityof  rapid  ^and  rigonmci  tmm 
fiotis,— and  that,  wetfe  thl*  dlow  in{)veme6t  generally  adopted^ 
every  |>faa»e  of  huniatf  life  woald  bo  kfippdd  of  progrcesy  bq^ 
cess  and  glory.  ;     y  ..•  .    uul.^ 

As  otir  artificial  trainiti^f  is  dteiomed  t^  fit  us  ft>r  the  niore 
successful  performance  of  thie  duties  6f  life,*  I  suggest  ithat  the 
training  should  be,  in  chai^acter,  somei^hat  ussimilated  to  tbos^ 
duties.  '  If  you  Would  ti^ain  a  horse  for  tJte  carriage,  you  would 
not  prepare  him  for  this  troffc  by  driving  at  a  ©low*  pace-  befote 
a  heavy  load.  If  yoti  did,  the  fijrert:  fast'  di^ive  would  go  hard 
with  him.  Just  e^  with  a  mfah.'  If  he  id  to  lift  hogsheads^ 
sugar,  or  kegs  of  nail*,  as  a  busintes,  h^  •  mfay  be'  trained  by 
heavy-lifting ;  but  if  his  btfslnesi  requiires  the  a^rerage  activitjr 
and  free  motions  of  human  oceupdtionei,  th^n^<upon  thb  basisibf 
Wfl  heavy,  slo^  training,  he  will  £ud  himsetf  In  abfcual  Kfi  in 
the  condHion  of  the  dray-hdtt^e  Who  is  ^Hished  bcfbre^  the  light 
^carriage  at  a  high  speed.    •  ;  ;  ;       .      .Ir 

Perhaps  it  is  not  improper  to  add,  that  all  this  talk  about  ok- 
pendlture  of  vitality  is  ftill of  feO^histry.  liectareDrsand'ifriters 
Speak  of  our  stock  of  vitality  ais  if  it  Wete  a(  vault  of  gc^, 
upon  which  you  cannot  ^i-aw  without  lessening 'the  quantily. 
Whereas,  it  is  rather  like  the  miid  Or  heart,  elilaiTging'  by*  ac- 
tion, gaining  by  expenditure.  '  '    '    '^ 

When  Daniel  Boone  vras  living  alone  in  Kentucky,  his  intel- 
lectual exercises  were  doubtless  6f  th^  quiet',  slow,  hcaiycbir- 
acter.  Other  white  men  joined  him.  Under  the  social  stinm- 
lus,  his  thinking  became  ttioi*e  iafptightly^  Stppose^th^  in  Itime 
hfe  had  come  to  write  vigorously,  and  to  speak  in;  the  mbfet  elo- 
quent, brilliant  manner;  does  any  one  imagine  that  be  would 
have  lost  in  mcntjU  vigor  by  thd  process?  Would  notthobcaihy 
which  had  only  slow  e:jc!ercise  in  bis  isolated  lifoy  becosiit  bold, 
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brilliant,  and  dashing,  by  bold,  briilidnt  and  dashing^  efforts? 

A  farm  boy  lias  slow,  heavy  muscles.  He  has  been  acca»^ 
tomcd  to  heavy  exercises.  He  is  transferred  to  the  circus,  and 
performs,  after  a  few  years'  training,  a  hundred  beautiful,  splen- 
did feats.  He  at  length  reaches  the  matchless  Zampilhcrostation 
of  Wm.  Hanlon.  Does  any  one  think  that  his  body  has  Jo8t 
power  in  this  brilliant  education  ? 

Is  it  true,  either  in  intellectual  or  physical  training,  that  great 
exertions,  under  proper  conditions  and  limitations,  exhaust  the 
powers  of  life?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  true  that  we  findia 
vigorous,  bold,  dashing,  brilliant  efforts,  the  only  source  of  vig- 
orous, bold,  dashing,  and  brilliant  powers  ? 

In  this  discussion  I  have  not  considered  the  treatment  of  in- 
Talids.  The  principles  presented  are  applicable  to  the  training 
of  children  and  adults  of  average  vitality. 

I  will  rest  upon  the  general  statement,  that  all  persons,  ct 
both  sexes ^.A^d  of  every  age,  who  are  possessed  of  average 
vitality,  shouW,  in  the  department  of  physical  edqpation,  employ 
light  apparatus,  and  execute  a  great  variety  of  ibats  wliich  re- 
quire skill,  accuracy,  courage,  presence  of  mind,  quickness  of 
eye  and  hand, — in  brief,  which  demand  a  vigorous  and  complete 
exefcisc  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  the  Creator 
has  endowed  us ;  while  deformed  and  diseased  persons  should 
be  treated  in  consonance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Siceiish 
Movdnmt  Cure',  in  which  the  movements  are  slow  and  limited. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  the  dumb  bell  exercises 
the  pupil  should,  as  a  beginning  position,  stand  with  his  heels 
together,  the  toes  separated  so  as  to  make  between  the  feet  a 
right  angle,  and  the  arms  hanging  by  the  sides  with  the  dumb 
bells  horizontal. 

Not  only  in  all  the  excrcies  but  in  all  the  changes  from  one 
exercise  to  another,  the  pupil  must  keep  time  to  the  music.  In 
the  absence  of  other  musical  instruments  a  drum  may  be  em- 
ployed to  mark  the  time ;  and  even  without  this  it  may  be  kept 
by  counting  one,  two ;  one,  two  ;  one,  two. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  no  case  should  tlie  pupil  bend 
the  legs  at  the  knee,  or  his  arms  at  die  elbow»  unless  it  is  so 
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directed.  No  nilo  in  tiio  dumb  hell  exercises  is  so  important  as 
this.  If  it  be  forgotten,  exercises  with  dumb  bells  will  loose 
more  than  half  their  value  • 


DESCRIPTION   OF   EXERCISES. 

No.  1.  The  position  is  shown  in  Fig,  1.  Thumbs  outward. 
Bells  exactly  horizontal.  Turn  the  thumb  end3  of  the  bells  to 
the  hips,  and  then  back  again  to  the  position  shown  in  the 
iigure.  Repeat  ten  times.  Let  the  change  be  made  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  When  it  is  well  done,  no  imatter  which  end 
is  at  the  hip,  a  straight  rod  run  through  one  dumb  bell,  length- 
wise, would  at  the  same  time  run  through  the  centre  of  the 
other. 

In  this  and  all  subsequent  dumb  bell  exercises,  the  pupil 
must  be  careful  not  to  bend  the  elbows.  When  exceptions  to 
this  rule  occur,  they  will  bo  plainly  indicated* 


Fijj'urc  1. 


• .  I 


Figure  V.'. 


No.  2.  Position  seen  in  Fig.  2.  Keep  the  elbows  pressed 
against  the  sides,  and  twist  the  bells  so  the  ends  are  exactly 
reversed.  Be  sure  they  are  exactly  in  hne  with  each  other,  and 
the  foroiinns  parallel.     Repeat  ten  times. 

No.  3.  In  passing  from  No.  2  to  No.  3,  bring  tbc.bcUs  tq 
the  chest,  and  on  the  next  beat  to  the  position  in  Fig.  3.  The 
palms  of  the  hands  are  upward.     Bella  exactly  horizontal  and 
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parallel  to  each  otlier.  Turn  the  hamdB  orer,  knuckles  upward. 
Now  back  again  in  the  same  position  as  before.  Bcpeat  ten 
times. 


Wgfure  3.  Figure  4. 

No.  4.  In  passing  from  No.  3  to  No.  4,  bring  the  bells  to 
the  chest,  and  onihc  next  beat  to  the  position  in  Fig.  4.  The 
palms  forward.  Twist  the  bells  so  the  knuckles  are  forward. 
Repeat  ten  times.     Arms  to  be  kept  parallel  from  first  to  last. 


No.  5.     Position  as  ii^  Fig.  5.     lu  passing  from  No.  4  to 
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No.  &,  brin^-tho  bells  to  die  dieat.  Ttvist  the  amis  bo  that  the 
belle  are  cjrtctly  reversod. 

It  will  be  seen  ID  the  figure,  tbe  palms  are  upward,  Wbea 
th^tfn^  i«.Bn'erscd,  the  knuckles  arc  upward.  Keep  the  arms 
poraUDl.     Ii(3>cnt  ten  tiuics. 

Ip  pjUtFJiig  from  one  exercise  to  nnotber,  Emvc  spoken  of 
briifcirt^  t(ic  bells  to  the  chest.  They  shoulfl^  »(nkc  the  chest 
exadtly^iltthe  point  shown  in  ft|^ff.  J"  '  ^'^5^ 

Xdi^  {).  Tlirust  the  two  bells  down  TJy*Wie  sde/oTtlic  lega. 
Bringjto  tl»e  chest,  and  thrust  them  sldawise.  jfijfiqg  to  the  chest 
and  "fiirust  "Kiem  upward.  Bring  to  tbe  ohcst  and'thrust  them 
foriranl.  i 

aiepcat  tbcsfl  four  thrusts  five  times. 

rWhca  the  ddiwn  thrust  is  mnde,  the  [lU^il  iiiiitt  be  catcful  that 
ai  fiu;  loweA  jilehit  the  IigUs  arc  precisely  liortpmfitljftfiir parallel 
to  cuch'tmfcr.  When  the  aide  thrust  is  miilft  ttic  *nn  i  must  be 
lionz^iUBk  the  bells  pcri>endicuhvr  and  parol^l^tacach  other. — 
When  tliG  upward  tlirust  is  made  the  arms  must  Tie  accurately 
p«r[tendicular,  bells  parallel  and  horizontal.  ^       .       _, 


When  the  tijrward  thrust  is  execu^ted  the-  arms  miist  be  exact- 
ly borizoDtal,  and  tbe  bells  perpendiculac  and  parallel. 
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Ko.  7,  Kciicio  tlic  light  haiid  baU  from  the  «cle-  erf  tlrt  leg 
into  the  arm-pit,  five  times.  (Fifr.  7,)  Left,  five  times.  Alfcf^ 
natcly  and  ^imuUtuicoudly,  five  times.  ' 

Be  i?uic  thiit  each  time  when  the  bells  come  into  the  arm-pitd 
they  are  exa/ctily  JjuoriaontaL  i        .    , 

No.  ^.  Pivsaing  from  No.  7  to  No.  8,  briny  the  belU  to  the 
dieat ;  on  the  ndxt  beat,  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders ;  on  the 
next  l>cat  Ciirry  up  the  right,  reaching  accurately  the  position 
Been  in  Fig-  8.  Repeat  five  times.  Left;,  the  same.  Alter- 
nate! v  and  simultaneously,  each  five  times. 
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No.  9.  Passing  from  No.  8  to  No.  9,  bring  the  bells  to  tlic 
chest,  (the  dotted  lines  in  Ftg.  9  show  it)  then  down  by  tlic 
sides,  in  all,  as  usual,  keeping  good  time  to  the  music.  Nott 
carry  the  r!;^^ht  bell  to  the  chest,  then  up,  reaching  the  position 
shown  in  Fig,  9.  Return  to  the  hip,  marking  one  beat  on  the 
cliest  In  going  down.  Repeat  ten  times.  Left  the  same.  Al- 
ternately and  simultaneously,  ten  times. 

No.  10.  Bring  the  bells  to  the  chest.  Strike  out  the  right 
one  in  front,  arm  precisely  horizontal,  bell  perpendicular. 
(-F/0-.  10.)  Repeat  twenty  times.  Left  the  same.  Alternately 
and  simultaneously  ,twenty  times. 
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.■Ji»  tiau.ll,  keep  the  chest  woll  fbrward,  nad  ^e  ehoalders 
drawn  far  back. 

Xo.  II.  Holding  the  bells  in  the  position  aeen  in  Pig.  11) 
bi-ing  tJicia  with  greal  fanx  into  the  position  seen  in  the  dotted 
line,  forty  times.  In  beginning  this  elbow  thrust  backward,  it 
is  well  b)  first  raise  the  bclU  »  foot,  that  they  may  be  broi^ht 
back  with  more  force  nnd  nioro  direetlv  into  the  position  seen  in 
the  dotted  lines  But  m  carr\  ing  tbcni  forward  again,  it  shotitd 
be  first  mto  the  position  seen  in  tlie  fisiiTe. 


No.  12-  Stamp  the  left  foot,  then  the  right,  then.chftr^e  out 
into  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  12.  JMaking  sure  that  the  leg  left 
behind,  in  iJth  aiid  all  aid/scqite'il  cluirgce,  is  kept  entirely  straight, 
while  the  one  forwmil  is  placed  as  shown  in  the  figure,  Holdj; 
ing  the  amis  as  ilhistrated,  foi-ce  the  entire  person  into  tiie  posi- 
tion of  the  dotted  Imcn,  five  times.  Time  slamld  be  mi  uiotiun  In 
the  sltouldcr  j'i'inls.  Th<:  chcU  h  imshcJ  fa,-  J'wwuri,  and  the  slwidr 
dirs  drawn  ircll  hticU.  These  directions  are  applicable  to  ail 
chiirging  excrcliJes,  in  which  a  different  course  is  not  plainly 
indicated . 

l^  will  be  ob'^ervcd  that  the  charge  in  Xo.  12  is  exactly  side- 


Itise  to  the  perpendicular  ag; 


itanip  the  right  foot,   then 
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the  left,  aud  lastly  c&arge  out  ait  the  left'  side,  and  repeRtlbe 

pci-furniajicc  uf  llic  ilglit  aide,  five  times. 


No,  13.  Rise  to  the  perpendicular,  stamp  with  the  left  foot, 
then  with  the  right,  then  charge  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  Un- 
der the  directions  given  in  Ko,  12,  sink  five  times. 

Same  on  the  left  side,  of  course  with  tbe  intermediate  stamp- 
ing- ^  *, 

No.  14.  A,ii^  the  regular  stampiog,  the  pupil  shttoli} charge 
fibt  the  manneF^^Bottrated  in  Fig.  14.^ 

~Sink  five  times.     Same  on  ttti^eft' sid<^ 

In  this,  iiV  in  Figs.  12  and  13,  the  charging  ia 'exactly  eMe- 
wise.  _,.'  /         "     ,      . 

No.  15.-"  Stand  upright,  hands  by  the  side.  Rsuae  the'xight 
hand  as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  five  times.  Left  tbe  same.  Akp''' 
nately  and  simuitanoousty,  five  times.  v 

In  this  the  arm  is  carried  up  with  a  quick,  strong  effort,  and 
arrested  at  the  horizontal  line,  precisely  a^ff  it  had  etiuek  a 
rock.  TV'hon  It  is  brought  back  to  the  side  Kgaia,^ j|.w^  the 
same  forcc'aad'mulden arrest.  This  and  the  next  ot»W9  iniong 
the  most  sev^rtJ.of  the  dumb  bell  exercises.  .   ^  v 

No.  16.    Assuming  the  position  seen  In  Fig.  16,  force  back 
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the. Eight  lu^  aa.scen  io  the  dott«4  line,  five,,tia:fee.     I^  the 


some.     Alternately  and  simaltoDeoaely,  five  timeB. 
The  arm  must  not  be  beat  at  the  elbow. 
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Th^  direotipiM,  gireii  jia  i^p^.  1$^  ja^^egfuxl  to  fo^pe  mdipadflexi 
ariqejt,  wre  ^ppUpable  tpitbis  ^xer^^ 

Npi,  17,  Beginning  as  jn  N^^.  15.^  with  the  arms  hanging, 
combine  the  two  exercises,  Nos.  15  and  16,  in  one  sweep,  reach- 
thp^<jM>sition  of  the  dotted  line  in  Fig,  16.  ^q^l^jfat  five  times. 
;  KQid  the  same.  Altemate^aul  simuItaiied^pHj,  five  times. 
Po.  \S,\  Stand  upright,  aris^  ^ig^d^g;  Raise  tho  right  arm 
t(\^h^%bri2^ntal,  at  the  side,  wth^Ue  pabn^op^  ;  Repeat  five 
tim^.  I/eft,  the  same.  Alternately  and  s^umitl^eouslj,  five 
times;^^  Thp  pb^kjon  of  one  of  the  arms  is  seen  in  J^of,  17. 

No.  19.^  Havi^  the  arms  extended  at  the ^ sides  ai^^.shown  in 
Fig.  18^' i*aise  the  right  arm  to  the  position  seen  In  ihe  dotted 
line,  fiy^  times.  Left»  the  same.  Alternately  and  simnll^neous- 
ly,  fivcximes.  '     \ 

In  raising  the  dumj!k  bells  over  the  head,  bf  careful  iliat  they 
are  in  such  a  .]^psiti6n  that  when  the  two  are  irb  together,  they 
are  exa(^.iienzontaI  ami  parallel  to  each%t£ief.' 

No.  20.  BegThmng*  as'  in  No.  17,  arms  lianging,  combine 
Nos.  18  and  19,  in  on<s  s.w^ep»  eaqharm  fiv^  timea.  Alternate- 
v  and  simultaneously,; thQ^amis. 


Fljrurc  19. 


flsp,  21.  Staudin^^^'^Spight,  arms  hanging,  charge  into  the 
potion  shown  viifFig.  19  ;  remaining  tniis,  thrust  the  anAs  in 
frojk  in  a  horizontal  |linc,  five  times,  alternatQly^-wdHdrntlluu^ 
epu^yt^  Risii^  ^c^tjie  perpendicular,  stamp  witl^^the  rigiit  foot, 
then  the  le%j|hy^^  out  with  the  left%ot,  CQ^^f^tlg^ 

exercises  with  the  arms.  :     .     > 
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It  *ai  be  seen  by  the  figure,  that  tTic  \6g  bcTiifid  is  tept  en- 
tirely straight  and  rests  on  the  toe.  The  special  point  in  dua 
Bxepcisc  is  to  reach  the  dumb  bells  aa  far  forward  W  possible. 


No.  22.     Standmgae  repreeented  in  Fig.'^O,  force  the  ligtt 
arm  into  the  position  ehown  in  the  dotted  line,  iGvc  times, 
tlic  same.     Alternately  and  simultiui^ously,  five  tiroes. 

In  this  exercise  keep  the  body^  erect  aa  posBilfi. 

Ljo  r 
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No.  23.  EOtving  the  arms  ^rpeiK£cul&r  over  the  head^  per- 
form  ttie  same  exercise  as  m  the  last  immber,  with  right  hand> 
left  hand,  then  alternately  abd  sfoiQltanecrtslj. 

No.  24.  Placing  the  feet  in  the  position  of  Fig.  21,  ttuse 
tl^jMni^ll^th  great  force  from  the  hanging  position  to  thai  teen 
iaitig.  21.  Onjtb^^^t  beat  bring  the  arms  to  the  position 
seen  in  Fig.  22  ;  '"ifti  (ho  next  to  that  seen  iif%^.  23  ;  on  the 
nexiba^t  alreep  bock  fti  the  position  seen  in  Fig,  22  ;  then  to 
die  poAitioD  seen  in  fig-.  31.  _  ItepaU  Jive  linies.  ^tamp  right 
and  loft,  then  step  out  with  the  left  foot,  then  Bwing^^he  arms 
o^r  the  bead,  performing  the  same  exercise  on  tho  ml  s(dc. 

Jn  thi*  exercise,  neither  arms  nor  legs  should  be  bent. 


IflgurtUS. 

No.  25.  Stand  erect,  arms  horizontal  in  front  and  parallel 
taeoch  other.  Carry  Uie  right  hand  backward  in  the  horizon- 
tal plane  {Fig.  24.)  as  far  18  possible;  return  it.  R^teat  ten 
tunes.  Left  the  same ;  alternately  and  simultaneously,  teo 
times. 

■  No.  2G.  Standing  erect,  arms  hanging,  stamp  with  the  left 
foot ;  then  with  the  right ;  then  cfaar^  into  the  position  seen  in 
Fig.  25,  and  thrust  the  aiins  in  a  direct  Une  opward,  alteniotdy 
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and  simultaneously,  ten  tinea.  Assuming  the  erect  portion  drop 
tho  arms  by  the  side,  stamp  the  right  foot,  then  the  left,  and 
charge  out  on  the  left  side;  repeat  the  excr<;ise  with  the  arms. 

Iq  this  exercise,  it  will  be  seen,  the  leg  behind  is  strwght,  that 
charged  forward,  considerably  bent. 


No.  27.  jVs  ill  nearly  all  other  cxercisca,  begin  witli  the  heels 
together,  body  erect,  chest  forward,  shoulders  back,  arms  hanging, 
dumb  bcUs  horizontal  and  parallel  to  each  othcB.  Step  dingon- 
ally  backward  with  the  right  foot,  aa  seen  in  Fiig.  26,  and  repeat 
the  cxereisca  in  No,  26.     Same  with  the  left  foot. 

In  this  exercise  ^le  forward  leg  is  kept  straight,  <tfint  behind 
is  bent  as  much  as  possible. 

No.  28.  BcUs  on  the  chest.  Carry  tJie  right  arm  odt  at 
the  side,  thmeting  it  as  far  back  as  possible;  suddenly  bring  it 
back  to  the  chest  in  a  circle  as  if  grasping  a  largo  body  staading 
in  front,  Kcpcat  five  times.  Loft  Iiand,  same.  Alternately 
and  eimultaneansly,  the  same. 

In  this  cxcrciec  the  arms  should  be  ke[lt>n-thc  honnSntal 
plane,  and  eliould  in  the  performance  of  the  exercise  enclose  as 
large  an  armful  of  the  inw^nary  objects  aa  poediblet 
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Ko.  29.  Standing  erect,  arhis  hanging  at  the  siJe,  suddenly 
turaing  tlic  body  to  one  side,  as  fax.  as  you  can  twist  it  without 
moving  the  fcetj  carnr  the  arms  to  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  27. 
Bring  them  back  tn^ltt^  sides,  while  at  the  same  time  you  bring 
the  body  ,to  the  fir^;  position.  Swing  the  arms  up  on  the  other 
side,  nnd  so  continue,  alternating  twenty  times. 

No.  30.  Standing  chjct,  arms  hanging,  bring  the  bells  to 
the  chest,  then  to'tjii;  QtJpf,  aa  shown  in  the  dotted  line  in  Fig. 
28  ;  then  rising,  brmg  ijh^  dumb  bells  again  to  tbe  chest,  and 
on  the  next  beat  thrust  ijl^em  as  fur  upward  as  possible,  rising 
on  the  toes ;  tl^'ijUjaQk  ^ig^c  chest.     Eepeat  twenty  times. 


No.  31£^j^  ^andu)^  erect,  dumb  bells  on  the  shoulders,  (not 
on  the  chest)  thi-ust  tlio  light  arm  out  at  the  side  as  seen  in 
tHg.  29,  ten.timca.  Left  the  same.  Alternately  and  simul- 
taneously th^  sanie. 

No.  32.     iStanding  erect,  arms  hanging,  carry  the   arms  to 
the  horizontal  m  jront ;  then  to  the  position  over  tho  head  seen 
in  Fig.  30 ;  Awwuown  to  the  horizontal  again,  and  tlicn  to  the 
floor  as  seen  in  the  dotted  line.     Repeat  ten  limes. 
'  Si  this  exercise  there  mitst  6c  no  iending  at  the  Jtneei  or  eiioua. 
'Jtf6.  33.     Standing  erect,  arms  hanging,  chnrge  out  with  die' 
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|ht  foot,  and  aveep  the  leitanaiLS«bowa,iq  JTf^'  31;.  oo-the 


.<» 


next  beat  r&tum  to  the  first  position.     I{«peAt  fire.dmea.     Staat 
on  the  left  inde.     Alternately,  £ve  times.   '' 


^ 


h"^ 


I    i 


n-^- 


\ 

-,  •■ ,  ^ — -* 

FlgnreSI. 

No.  34.     Standing  erect,  arms  hanging,  without  moving  fhs 
bod^,.  cany  the  right  f9ot  out  .Bide,\ft3e,  lifting  it  from  the  flQ9r, 
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and  bringing  it  back  to  the  other  foot,  without  bending  the 
knee,  five  times ;  then  charge  into  the  position  seen  in  Fig,  32, 
and  return  to  the  first  position,  five  times. 

The  arm  which  is  brought  over  the  head,  must  be  carried  m 
a  direct  line  from  the  side  to  the  position  over  the  bead,  and 
not  brought  toward  the  front  of  the  body  in  its  passage  up  or 
down. 

GENERAL   DIRECTIONS. 

The  performers  cannot  be  too  careful  to  keep  the  feet  at  right 
angles  with  each  other  from  first  to  last,  and  in  "no  case  to  bend 
the  elbows  except  whei'e  specific  directions  to  bend  them  are 
given.  The  body  is  to  be  kept  quite  erect  and  the  head 
drawn  far  back. 

I  may  add  that  the  dumb  bells  should  be  hung  «p  on  the 
walls  on  little  bent  wires,  so  that  they  are  protected  from  the 
dust  of  the  fioor,  and  from  being  bruised  against  each  other  as 
when  they  are  thrown  into  a  box. 

It  is  well,  if  thei^xpense  is  not  regarded,  to  make  the  dumb 
bells  of  rose-wood,  box-wood,  or  other  precious  woods,  and 
finish  them  beautifully.  The  interest  of  young  ladies  is  thereby 
greatly  enhanced. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  variety  of  exercises  with  dumb 
bells  may  easily  be  made  much  greater,  but  I  beiieve  those  I 
have  given  arc  the  best  possible  ones,  and  that  the  variety  is 
sufficiently  complete. 


,  XIV.   SCHOOL  ARCHITECTtlRE. 

PLAKS  FOR  VmOV  AND  OBADED  SOHOOUl 

oROnfAH  lOBooLs  vx  9<^taas, 

I »         •  I  •»  m      •      $  I  i| 

In  determTnfng  on  Che  sIm,  intelTial  arran^nidnts,  and  equipment 
of  a  School-house,  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren to  be  accommodated,  but  to  their  age,  studies,  and  classification,  that 
is,  to  the  character  and  aim  of  the  school  or  schools  to  be  provided  for. 

By  a  Union,  or  Graded  School,  was  originally  intended  a  school  in 
which  all  the  scholars  of  a  given  territory — usually  a  village,  or  other 
populous  municipality — before  accommodated  in  Beveral  smaft  houses, 
w«re  brought  into  one  krge  building,  and  ther^  distributed  into  different 
rooms,  or  grades  according  to  attainments,  so  as  to  bring  a  large  number 
of  pupils  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  in  a  few  and  the  same  studies,  un- 
der teachers  having  special  qualifications  for  each  grade-»and  especially 
to  bring  the  young  children  by  themselves  under  female  teachers,  and  fo 
facilitate  the  employment  of  the  same  class  of  teachers  as  assistants 
in  schools  designed  for  the  older  pupils.  In  the  more  populous  districts 
the  gradation  was  and  still  continues  more  minute,  and  by  degrees, 
school-houses  are  now  erected  specially  for  at  least  three  grades — 91'* 
though  houses  designed  mainly  for  the  youngest  grade,  embrace  accom- 
modations for  the  next  highest,  and  houses  designed  for  the  oldest  pupils 
and  the  highest  grade  not  unfraquently  include  acconmiodation  lor  th^ 
next  lowest 

But  in  edifices  designed  for  a  particular  grade,  regard  must  be  had  in 
the  internal  arrangement  to  the  different  plan  of  classifying  the  school  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction  and  government! — and  particularly  to  tl;iis, — 
whether  there  shall  be  on  each  floor  one  large  room,  (or  twO,  capable  of 
being  made  into  one  when  necessary,)  where  all  the  pupils  ghall  be  prop- 
erly seated  for  study,  supervision  and  general  instruction  under  a  prin- 
cipal teacher,  with  smaller  room  to  which  the  several  classes  shall  retire 
for  purposes  of  recitation  to  assistants  selected  in  reference  to  their  special, 
qualification  in  instruction ;  or  whether  the  floor  shall  be  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  rooms,  each  room  to  accommodate  only  as  many  pupils 
as  can  be  profitably  instructed  by  one  and  the  samo  teacher — and  eack 
room  to  constitute  a  separate  school,  except  that  all  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  supervision,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  occasional  visitation  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  Principal  teacher  of  the  whole  school. 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  the  former  plan  prevailed  generally  in 
all  the  grammar  schools — until  the  organization  of  the  Quincy  school  in 
1848.  Since  that  date  the  size  of  the  houses  has  been  determined  by  the 
convenience  of  classifying  the  pupils  into  rooms,  each  capable  of  provid- 
ing from  fifty  to  sixty  with  separate  desk  and  chair,  and  he  school  has 
been  organized  so  as  to  have  a  special  teacher  for  each  room,  all  subor- 
dinate to  the  Principal — his  room  accommodating  the  same  number  of 
pupils,  in  which  he  is  allowed  an  assistant,  so  as  admit  of  his  visiting 
from  time  to  time  the  other  rooms,  or  classes  in  the  same  building. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  this  arrangement,  and  under  a  Principal, 
disposed  and  at  liberty  by  having  assistants  in  his  own  room  to  make 
himself  felt  in  government  and  instruction  in  each  room — the  disadvant- 
ages of  not  having  all  the  pupils  of  the  same  school  under  the  eye,  voice 
and  personal  influence  of  the  superior  master,  are  in  a  measure  obviated. 
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Plan  and  Description  of  Bowdoin  Gramhaii  ScHOOL-HeiBi. 

The  new  BowdoiD  School-house,  completed  in  1848,  is  sfttiated  on  Uyrik 
street,  and  with  the  f  ard  occupies  an  area  of  about  75  feet  by  68  feet,  botndoi 
on  each  uf  the  four  sdes  by  a  street.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  a  basemeni  itory 
of  hammered  granite,  and  measures  75  feet  9  inches  extreme  lengih  by  51  fret  6 
inches  extreme  breadth— havine  three  stories,  the  first  and  second  beiog  IS^feci, 
and  the  third,  15  feet  high  in  tne  clear.  The  gronnd  descends  rapidly  from 
Myrrte  street,  thereby  securing  a  baseoient  of  15  feet  in  the  rear.  One  third  of 
which  is  finislMd  iM6  etttrie»,-«r  MSUpied  h^  thn«  AfTBaaes^  coal  bins,  p^mps, 
&c,.aiid  the  ssBDalBlBff  two  ihteisis  open  so  lbs  ffLi^  thenAy  aflbrding  a.coT- 
eredplav-gronad  fiirthBsnpttiL 

The  third  siory  is  finished iak)  ons  hall  99feetlofisli]r3d  SattwHe,  withseats 
and  desks  fo^  180.  jpupi^  On -the  south  sids  of-lhis  hall  thcrv  soe  two  recital 
tion  rooms,  each  i&  iesi  by  18  feet,  and  a  foom  tor  m  libnury,  jc^i  Theie  are 
three  rooms  of  the  same  sjze  oo  Uj^e  two  floots  hah)W»  - 

The  second  stoiy  ut  ^videil  Into iwo  rooxoa  b/'apartitioa  i^att«aach  of  iriiich 
is  35  icet  by  97.  and  ficeonimodaies  dO  pupils^  andso  cpanected  bj-sliding4oors 
that  all  the  pvjnls  of  both  schqbls  cab  be  bixrag^t  tuid€;r  (he.  <^e  and  voice  of  the 
teacher. 

The  first  stoiy  forresponds  ta  the  second,  eiMept  there  are  ao  sliding  dosrsia 
the  partition,  and  no  connection  between  the  room  except  tLrongh  the  front 
entry.    The  two  rooms  on  this  floor  have  each  seats  and  desks  for  100  pupils. 

Each  stor}'  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  warmed  by  one  of  Cbilson^s  Fur- 
naces. In  each  furnace  the  air  chambers,  the  apertures  for  conducting  the  coU 
air  into  them,  and  the  flues  for  constructing  the  heated  air  into  the  rooias  ia 
each  story,  being  all  large,  a  great  quantity  of  warm  air  is  constantly  nisbiaa 
into  the  rooms,  and  the  ventilating  flues  or  ventidacts  being  so  constructed  sdJ 
arranged  that  the  air  of  the  rooms  will  be  frequently  changed,  and  that  a  put 
and  healthy  atmosphere  will  at  all  times  be  found  in  each  of  these  rooms,  pro- 
vided the  iumaces  are  projperly  and  judiciously  managed.  On  the  top  oil  the 
btiilding  there  are  two  of  Emerson's  large  ventilators,  connected  with  tiie  attio 
and  ventilating  flues,  through  which  the  impure  air  passes  out  into  the  atmoSi 
phere  above. 

To  accommodate  pupils  who  come  to  school  with  wet  feet  or  clothes,  xkem 
is  an  open  fire  in  a  grate  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms. 

Each  room  is  famished  with  Wales*  American  School  Chair,  and  Ross's  Desc, 
and  both  desk  and  chair  are  in  material,  form  and  style,  as  described  on  pag« 
302  and  205. 

This  Is  a  school  for  girls  only,  and  consists  of  two  departments,  ooeof  viich 
is  called  the  Grammar  department,  and  the  other  the  Writing  department;  the 
master  of  each  department  being  iadependent  of  the  other. 

The  number  of  assistant  female  teachers  In  each  department  of  this  scIoom 
when  full,  will  be  four,  the  teachers  in  each  department  being  independent  of 
the  master  and  teacher  in  the  other. 

The  master  of  the  Grammar  department  and  two  of  his  assistants  will  oeeapj 
the  large  hall  in  the  third  story,  and  his  other  two  assistants  will  occupy  one  of 
the  rooms  in  Iha  first  «toi^. 

The  master  of  the  wriiiag  dopartmcnt  and  two  of  his  assistants  will  occupy 
the  rooms  in  the  second  stoiy,  and  his  other  two  assistants  witl  occupy  the 
other  room  in  the  first  story,  each  master  being  the.supeiinteiidciice  of  his  own 
department. 

The  school)  when  foU^  will  be  dMded  into  five  classes,  and  each  class  Into 
two  divisions^  nearly  eqtia]  in  numbers.  The  first  week  after  the  vacation  In 
August,  the  fnst  division  of  each  dass  will  attend  In  the  gramnmr  departomt 
in  the  morning,  and  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  woibc 
depattment ;  and  fn  the  afternoon,  the  second  divMon  of  each  class  will  attrna 
in  the  grammar  depaitmoM,  and  the  Arst,  in  die  writing  department.  The  next 
week,  this  order  oi  attendance  is  to  be  reversed,  and  this  alteration  is  to  con- 
tinue through  the  year,  the  weeks  of  vacation  not  beingeounted. 

This  house  and  the  Gluincy  Gramoiar  School-house  are  builtaHer  designs  by 
Mr.  Biyant 


BDWDOIN  ORAKIUX  SCIIOOL-aonSE. 
Fuji  or  Tait  iiiD  Siaom  Piooi. 


A,  A,  Entfanee  fiir  Pupils. 

B,  Ditto  lor  Teacher. 

C,  C,  Stndy  hells,  etich  35  br  38  feet ; 
with  seals  snd  desin  for  100  pDpils. 

D,  Sliding  door,  by  whlrh  the  two 
noma  on  (he  seeoad  floor  tie  thrown 
into  uie. 

E,  Stody  hall,  72  feet  by  38. 

F,  P,  Two  recitaiioa  rooms  on  each 
floor,  IG  feel  by  13. 

G,  Room  10  feec  by  t3,  forlibruj,  ap- 
paratua,  &c. 


H,  Ross'  desk,  and  Wales'  chair. 

P,  Teacher's  platfcirm  with  desk  for 

teacher  and  assistants. 
S,  S,  Staircase  leading  to  second  anc 

third  floors, 
o.  Case  with  glass  doors  for  appar*- 

(ns. 
e.  Closet  for  Teacher- 
i.  Grate. 

r.  Hot  air  register. 
D,  Plites  for  veniilalioD. 


FLia  or  Tarn  Flmi. 
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the  PrinctpBl,  and  Ibe  several  diriiioDB  of  the  2d  class  iDBUQCted  br  usfsUDU ; 

On  the  2d  floor  is  the  2d  disisioD  of  ihe  Isi  class  instructed  by  Uie  snb-ma«- 
ler  with  tbe  several  divisions  of  the  3d  dau  under  assistaqu ;  and  ihc  uher 
ukM  As  >rd  «»lM6n  of  the  ISi'elaM,  ^  A  Ibe  *e*ml  ditisl«M  of  the  *ft  dwa 
on  the  Isl  floor.  By  Uiii  arrangecBeot  tbd  government  is  rendered  eompara- 
livelv  easy.  The  whole  school  is  branghl  together  in  the  hall  for  devotiODal 
•ernces,  and  other  Eeneral  ezerciaes. 


f  lao  of  Tint  Ftoor. 

A,  A,  Frotit  Door. 

B,  B,  Eittries. 

C,  Corridor  or  Hall. 

T,  T,  T,  T,  Teachers'  Platform  34  feet  by  H. 
.  r,  r,  r,  r,  Hot-air  Qacs. 
•^  T,  V,  o,  Preslcn^a  Vestilatoia  Ibr  contiotliDg  the  ftneiJn  t)te  putil 
vhuh  comntunicitte  vith  the  iron  smoke  pdpe*  Bear  iha  top  of  tlw 
Thi*  plan  is  adopted  in  the  first  slo^y  only. 

€,e,e,e,  Indicaies  the  loci'^ '  "'--  "" 

■ecwid,  third  and  fourth  slori 
.  t,  Sitik. 

c,  Cloieta. 

"Kbyll 


bdUiUiii. 
of 'the  ilues  of  Emerson's  Ventilalon  in  ia 
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PuM  AND  DxsciupnoK  or  CUnncT  Guamiuk  ScHooL-IIoon, 
BosTon. 

This  building,  which  w 
June,  1848,  is  siiuated  on 
10  Hudson  streei.  -iri.-j.--«'--l.    *     j-sav^**-."!- 

T he  ground  plan  Is  M  ilielonhrt'a  cross,  (he  eiWffordimensionsof  ihebody 
being  Si)  feel  by  &n  feaL  ibe  end  fronrin^  on  IVler  ureeL  The  wings  are  H 
reel  in  Tronl  by  3ti  feetiaeep.  .  it  'a  four  suviM-Lglti^ith  a  basemenL  8  feet  in 
ihe  clear,  for  the  fumalles  and  ftiel,  and  at  altia  for  if  mnastic  exercises. 

l^aekwuig  ixuiLaias  ■  Inmi  siui  b:ick  *iraDc^n-«isk»«i'  etMM^Mn  Ihe 
baijinrtit  lu  ihe  sitic^  and  a  ruolJ)  on  eash  flirar  U)  feel  by  11  fi«t,  corseted 
wtilaacBoo^uom,  .■  ,»  it  -t  »■  #  *  -  £ 

"A^AQtarof  .ffie^ody  is  gni^hc'l  In  oae  apia^ifaaiai,  l2fiptt  bigh  in 
aLS'elAT.YilT  atilrc-pteWs  ^nd  a  a'niict,  anla&l^osaju  gadi  taAM  feet 
by  i  ICeifti9^ihHi«i  blA.  li  i^  fiirnlsheftoffliSiiK^rmiKiIInf  rows, 
»Ii»ii«IWiWifln«fv*m«'iOPdiljJrcn.      '        "^  *   V*   '?'■:»'.''*'•    i 

lliL'thiRl  AeatuaiviiiM  iff  a  CuvridDr*)  feet^i4i,«ll)iidn^<A9«'lb«  main 
body  frooiDne  wing-lo  ihsoifatr,  haviij>;-2Bchjit  lau^ia  M^sMe,'*'  s 

l^esc  four  »dij«l-xuom^  are  el'  nturl/  iIm  tvm  «iz%  ■roaigu]*  about 
311  furl  li?  -^fil  IH-I,   nnd  13  fi'fihivh      I  ,Mi_rof>m  iii  lightedjij  2  wiiAws  al 


the  tHe,  Bud'^Ini 

wiibono  cTidiownras  (iietnti:!! 

plndtd  ■  boolc-eaEe  «r  clierry,  J 

The  teUilals' desks  tioQi  iIk' piati;->iiiiitod  Atiriiida^»;.os'iha)Ue  of  the 
huil4iii4  and  are  sepacaiud  hy  aislf^  L  ibJt  and*  tRckUs-Witto-  T*e](«^  3  feci 
in  Iflngtb,  maJi:  urclierry-wi>i»l,  end  viimiNhcd..«i4  t>U){|prf*d.by.^|lt  iron 
siairfs.    J.  L.  l[os-(,  mak.jr.    Kiicti  scholwbasjaMsJib/li^seli..  „ 

Th^'cbatrlsmaifctij-Mr.  ^VaI^^,  01  l»stoi!.'  «  has'*  ^rfitl  BacXapdeasl 
iroiisrtppnrt.  ■'■  "    '  '  --i 

Hich  room  .ic com itiolI ales  5C  papiU,  ube  desk.and  chair  beio^jdacjd  on  ■ 
smitMnmTBlile  platform  ftr«7iionlior.      ?  '    ■.'    ^'     ^""■^ 

The  r(,i.>nis  arc  lined  with  composition  UackbPAfi^  3l  feel  wide,  2  feet  (rum 
the  Door.  ^ 

The  school-rooms  which  have  niX  small  rooms  allached,  are  provided  wilb 
closets  farihe  -'■■i-' — "IrlniAli,  ~'^''f'",rrV'LUP-'lJ'.t'  '*'^  corridur,  with  con- 
veftiences  for  inirodacihg  Coelinilaie  walei-';  The  description  of  this  ilory  will 
answer  for  ihe  iwo  below  it,  as  the  first  three  ate  e^iscnlially  the  same. 

The  witidows  are  furnished  with  inside  blinds,  having  revolving  bIbIs,  so  that 
the  li^l  may  be  regnlaled  with  ^al  ea-se. 

The  building  ia  warmed  by  4  lurnaces  placed  in  the  basemeni,9  being  plaeed 
al  the  middle  of  each  end,  each  being  intended  to  warm  the  three  rooms  iDune- 
diaieiy  over  ii,  the  ca8i  iron  chimnies  being  relied  upon  for  heating  the  hall. 

Emerson's  system  of  ventilation  has  been  introduced  since  ihe  building  was 
ftniahed.each  room  having  a  separmtealr-daTi  to  Ihe  toof,  14 inches  by  Uinclies. 

The  apparaias  cousisis  of  the  Boeton  Philosophical  set,  by  J.  M.  Wlghtmaa, 
Eayrs  and  Fairbanks'  globe,  3  sets  of  Pelion's  Outline  Maps,  aud  one  oi 
MiiLhell's. 

A  library  costing  8200  has  been  furnished  if  the  donation  of  Mayur  Onhier' 

To  protect  the  desks  from  injury,  the  slale-lrames  ate  all  required  to  be  cov- 
ered with  cloth,  and  each  scholar  is  to  provide  himself  with  aconvenienlboxia 
eoDiaIn  his  pen,  pen-wiper,  pr:.cils,  rubber,  tee.  Each  desk  haa  an  InlntAnd 
sunk  into  the  right-hand  comet,  with  a  revolving  metalic  corer. 

The  building  is  calculated  for  bat  one  school,  and  is  al  present  occnpied  by 
but  one,  the  organization  of  which  ts  adapted  to  the  arrangement  and  conslmc- 
lion  of  the  bouse.  When  the  organization  Is  complete,  the  school  will  be 
divided  into  4  classes,  each  class  containing  IGH  schoiar?<,  and  each  class  into  3 
divisions.  Ai  present  the  3  lower  classes  contain  two  divisions  each,  and  the 
im  class  3. 

On  Ihe  3rd  door  are  Ihe  first  division  of  Ihe  first  clais  under  the  instmclion  et 
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It  18  to  be  feared  there  are  not  many  oommunities,  eren  in  New  Bn^ 
laiiQ,  where  the  Cliief  Magistrate,  elected  annually  by  the  peopie,  would 
have  the  courage  to  utter  the  following  noble  sentimenti^  spoken  bf 
IMayor  Cluincy,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Q^uincy  Grammar  Schoot-booM^ 
June  26,  1848. 

As  Chairman  of  the  *'City  Fathers  "  e  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  there  ml 
tf^U  the  tax-]mying  community  that  they  had,  in  this  manner,  just  expefldrf 
SSOO,000  of  their  money ;  and  he  was  confident  the  qaestion  would  not  U 
asked.  Why  s|  end  so  much  1  Why  spend  more  for  popolar  edacatioa  in  the 
eitv  of  Boston,  than  is  expended  in  the  whole  of  Great-Britain  T 
•  He  said,  if  but  once  in.  a  century,  a  little  being  should  be  sent  into  this  worii. 
of  mo^t  delicate  and  beautiful  structure,  and  we  were  told  that  a  woodeiM 
principle  pervaded  every  part  of  it,  capable  of  unlimited  expansion  and  Hap- 
piness, capable  of  being  fitted  to  associate  with  angels  and  blecoming  the  friod 
of  God:  or  if  it  should  receive  a  wrong  bias,  of  growing  up  in  enmity  agaiaH 
him,  and  incurring  e\'erlasting  misery,  could  any  expense  of  edncation  whick 
Would  contribute  to  save  from  such  misery  and  elevate  to  such  happiness,  bi 
too  much  1  Bat,  instead  of  one  such  little' being,  34,000  were  now  entnisied  to 
the  care  of  the  "  City  Fathers,"  and  their  education,  in  this  world,  will  deiep- 
mine  their  fhtare  destiny,— of  companionship  with  angels,  or  with  the  degraded 
wretched,  enemies  of  CTod. 

'  If  the  community  had  no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  how,  he  asked,  coidl 
it  spend  money  better  than  in  eaucating  these  children  1  But  they  would  aoM 
control  the  alfairs  of  Boston,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Nor  would  their  influence  stop  here.  "No  man  liveth  for  himself  Each  o( 
these  children  would  form  a  centre  of  widening  influence,  whose  circnmiereoce 
Afght  yet  embrace  millions  of  minds,  and  extend  through  unnumbered  eenta- 
ries. 

Here,  nnlike  other  countries,  every  restraint  to  individual  elevation  is  thrown 
off.  AH  have  the  most  perfect  liberty  that  can  be  enjoyed,  without  Infriogior 
upon  the  rights  of  others  How  important  then,  that  each  child  should  be  ed- 
ucated to  understand  his  rights,  and  the  principles  and  habits  of  aeif'GtuniF 
menl. 

We  are  all,  said  he,  in  a  partnership,  and  if  one  of  these  little  partners  soA 
fers  in  his  character,  the  whole  conununity  sufler  in  consequence. 

He  believed  that  nearly  half  of  the  400  boys  in  that  school  were  not  Ameri' 
cans.  Many  of  their  parents  were  not  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  Republic.  But 
these  children,  educated  side  by  side  with  our  own,  would  leam  self-goven- 
ment,  and  be  trained  to  become  worthy  citizens  of  this  free  country. 

It  seemed,  he  said,  the  design  of  Providence  to  mix  races;  and  this  influx 
of  foreigners  mi^ht  constnuie  the  very  elements  necessary  to  give  to  American 
character  its  highest  excellence.  Standing  on  such  a  moral  elevation,  as  Bos- 
ton did,  they  felt  it  a  duty  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all,  and  thus  present 
to  the  whole  country,  models  of  popular  education. 

These  schools  arc  justly  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  city ;  and  the  senti- 
ment  with  which  they  are  universally  regarded  is  beautifully  embodied 
in  the  following  extract  from  an  address  by  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq. 

The  schools  of  Boston  are  the  best  jewels  in  her  crown.  If  I  were  asked  bv 
an  intelligent  stranger  to  point  out  to  him  our  most  valued  possessions,  f  wdqIq 
show  to  him — not  our  railroads,  our  warehouses,  filled  with  the  wealth  of  ail 
the  earth,  our  ships,  our  busy  wharves  and  marts,  where  the  car  of  commerce 
is  ever  "  thundering  loud  with  her  ten  thousand  wheels,"  but  I  would  cany  him 
to  one  of  our  [lublic  schools,  would  show  him  its  happy  and  intelligent  chil- 
dren, hushed  into  reverent  silence  at  their  teacher's  word,  or  humming  over 
their  tasks  with  a  sound  like  that  of  bees  in  June.  I  would  tell  him  that  here 
was  the  foundation  on  which  our  material  prosperity  was  reanrd,  that  here 
Were  the  elements  from  which  we  constructed  the  State. 

Here  are  the  fountains  from  which  flow  those  streams  which  make  dad  oar 
land.  The  schools  of  Boston  are  dear  to  my  heart  Though  I  can  ha^'e  no 
personal  and  immediate  interest  in  them;  though  no  child  on  earth  calls  me 
lather;  yet  most  gladly  do  I  contribute  to  their  support,  according  to  my  sab- 
stance;  and  when  I  see  a  father's  eyes  flUed  with  pleasant  tears  as  heheaxs 
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the  music  of  his  child's  voice  linked  to  some  strain  of  poetry  or  barst  of  elo* 
quence,  I  can  sympathize  in  the  feeling  in  which  I  cannot  share.  May  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  our  schools.  They  are  an  object  worthy  of  all 
e^orts  and  sacrifices.  We  should  leave  nothing  undone  which  may  lend  to 
make  them  more  excellent  and  more  useful.  For  this*,  we  should  gather  into 
our  own  stores  all  the  harvest  of  experience  which  have  been  reaped  from 
other  soils.  The  present  is  an  age  ot  progress.  The  claims  of  humanity  are 
DOW  beginning  to  be  heard  as  (key  never  were  before.  The  movements  in 
favor  of  Peace,  of  Anti-Slavery,  of  Temperance,  of  Education,  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline, all  spring  from  the  same  root —  a  sense  of  sympathy  and  brotherhood*' 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  dawn  of  a  new  dav  is  reddening  the  tops  oi'  the 
mountains!  Higher  vet  may  that  light  ascend,  till  its  golden  shaAs  hava 
pierced  the  deepest  valleys  of  ignorance  and  sin  I  Let  us  not  stand  idly  on 
the  brink,  while  the  tide  of  improvement  sweeps  by  us,  but  boldly  launch  oar 
bark  upon  the  stream. 

We  live  in  a  community  ready  to  discern  and  to  do  that  which  is  right  It 
should  be  a  source  of  gratitude  to  us  that  our  lot  is  cast  on  a  spot,  where  everjr 

SK>d  and  worthy  faculty  may  find  appropriate  work  to  do.  When  I  behoU. 
is  city  that  we  love,  seated  upon  her  triple  throne  of  hills  with  her  mural 
crown  of  spires  and  domes  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air,  when  I  remember 
bow  much  of  that  which  embellishes  and  dignifies  life  is  gathered  under  those 
roofs,  I  feel  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain  who  has  contributed,  even  in  the 
smallest  measure,  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Boston.  And  how  can 
we  do  this  more  efiTectually  than  by  watching  over  her  schools, — by  making 
them  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  institutions  can  be?  For  this  object  let 
neither  wealth  nor  toil  be  spared.  Here  are  fountains  of  life;  as  they  are,  so 
will  its  issues  be.  The  child  is  father  to  the  man.  Make  our  schools  ali  ihai 
they  can  be,  and  all  that  they  should  be,  and  we  shall  give  to  the  prosperity  ct 
our  beloved  city  a  permanence  like  that  of  moral  truth.  It  will  become  9m 
inevitable  necessity,  like  that  which  compels  the  heart  of  man  to  love  what  Is 
lovely,  and  venerate  wliat  is  venerable. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  "  Third  Annual  Report  qf 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  (Nathan  Biahop,  Esq.,)  of  th$ 
City  of  Boston^^^  submitted  Dec.  29, 1853. 

Estimated  cost  of  all  the  Public  School  Estates  to  May  1st,  1853. 

1.  Coft  of  the  Latin  and  Kngfish  High  School  Estate,  and  of  the  . 
unprovementB  on  the  same, $82,151.51 

2.  Cost  of  all  the  Gramnuur  School  Estates,  and  of  the  improve- 
ments on  the  same, 797,848.49 

3.  Cost  of  all  the  Primary  School  Estates,  and  of  the  improve- 
ments on  the  same, 448,500.00 

Total  cost  of  all  the  Public  School  Estates, |l,358,500i)0 

Means  and  Cost  of  supporting  PuhUe  Schools. 

The  City  receives  annually,  from  the  State  School  Fund,  about,  $5^500.00 
The  remainder  of  the  means  for  supporting  the  Public  Schools 

«  drawn  from  the  City  Treasury,  whicn  is  replenished  by  the  an-  ' 
mial  tax  and  by  other  sources  of  income.     During  the  last  twelve 

years,  21  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  city  expenditures  has  been  ap-  . 
propriated  to  the  Public  Schools. 
la  the  year  1853,  the  expenses  of  the  School  Department 

amounted  to, ; 329,800.20 

Vis.,  for  Grammar  Schools — salaries  of  teachers, 130,531.18 

"      »♦        »*              "          incidental  expenses, 35,849.881 

"      <«        *t              **          new  buildings  and  alterations, 42,991.00. 

«      "    Primary  Schoola-ealaries  of  Wachers, 62,608.33 

"       «<         "              ♦*          inoidenUil  expenses, 22,28  M<> 

««      "        "              "          buildings, 35,823.09 
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After  a  variety  of  expeFunents  in  school  arctutecture,  the  School 
Coinniittee  of  Boston  have  adopted  the  internal  arrangemeoU  of  L>k 
Cliiincy  Grammar  School,  as  the  best  adapted  to  that  orgaaiittiaa 
which  afTorda  the  greatest  facilitiea  of  instruction  and  goveniiiieDi  in 
this  class  of  schools.  Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  viihoat 
.qualification  the  views  taken  of  the  subject,  we  give  below  eztntctifnn 
the  Kirst  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schooli, 
(Nathan  Bishop.  E^q.)  in  which  the  grounds  of  this  preference  areiet 
forth. 

Tho  proper  tAtJO  of  a  Bvhool-honso  in  a  large  city,  where  the  population  is  deme, 
inuHt  Ix;  deUTiiiinod  by  the  number  of  pupila  requirL^i  In  one  building  in  order  to 
iimiko  the  beat  clat9\fication.    By  elaasificAtion  is  meant,  the  patting  togi-d)^  of 

las  many  nehulnrs  as  one  teacher  con  instruct  well  into  one  division  or  groin. 
.Experience  has  shown  that  between  fif^y  and  sixty,  all  being  about  eqnUy  ad- 
vauoed  in  their  several  8luilii*fl,  can  be  well  taught  by  one  teacher.  Th*  b«it 
clawitication  of  pupils  in  seliot^  is  nothing  more  than  a  wise  applioatkm  of  tki 
srineiple  of  the  division  of  labor,  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  and  to  per- 
leet  tlie  various  branvhi*  of  induntry.  A  division  of  labor,  made  on  the  i^ 
principle,  always  incrunsts  the  fiicilitiea  of  performing  the  prooesa,  or  improvts  tkt 
quality  of  the  article  made,  and  nut  unfrequently  aooooipliabes  both  these  objedi 
at  the  Mime  time.  It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  simply  a  di- 
vision of  labor  which  has  ofll'Oted  such  wonderful  improvenncnti  in  erery  depsrt- 

.nient  of  business  uarr^'d  on  in  the  civilized  world ;  but  it  is  a  division  of  a  parties- 
iar  kind  of  labor,  on  suub  a  principle  as  will  enable  the  pt^rsons  engaged  in  it  to 
perform  more  of  it  in  a  nfiven  time  without  additional  efiart,  and  to  do  it  at  vdl 
as  they  could  before,  or  even  better. 

Actual  experience  has  sluwn,  in  many  instanoes,  that  a  school  oontaining  eighs 
hundred  pupils  can  bo  classilied  to  better  advimtago  than  uno  containing  aay 
smaller  number.  A  school  of  this  size  can  be  managed  with  but  little  more  Ufaor 
on  tho  part  of  tho  principal  tlum  is  required  for  t>ne  only  half  as  lam.  If  tke 
dJAontnce  in  the  attainments  of  Uie  chililreu  in  each  division  be  so  snvul  that  they 
can  with  advantim^o  study  the  same  lessons,  then  the  teaolier  may  iiiatruct  then 
alb>getlu'r  in  some  recitations  and  exereisirs,  and,  for  the  others,  he  may  scparaio 
them  into  two  sections ;  and,  while  he  is  hearing  one  recite  a  lesson,  the  other 

.^may  be  pn.'paring  for  the  next  recitation ;  and  so  on,  for  every  Khool-day  m  the 
year,  the  t«'aeher  can  give  one  half  of  hia  time  to  one  section,  and  one  half  to  the 
other  ;  and  in  this  way  each  pU|Hl  will  reoeive  a  greater  amount  of  personal  is- 

■.Mructton  and  assistance  from  his  teacher  tlum  on  any  otlier  plan  of  dividing  ths 
Iabf»r  of  tcaohinp  a  largo  school. 
The  teacher,  having  but  few  branches  pursued  in  his  division,  has  ample  time 

/to  make  thorough  preiiamtion  to  cxpbin  and  illustrate  all  diflicult  points  in  every 

'.lesson.     Having  sufficient  time,  also,  for  hearing  the  recitations  of  his  popfls,  a 

■  good  teacher  can  awaken  in  his  class  a  degree  of  mental  activity  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  which  will  lend  to  their  intelleets  the  best  discipline,  while  it  enlarges 

'  the  fields  <if  their  vbion  on  the  different  branches  of  study,  lie  will  also  have 
time  to  throw  armmd  the  more  important  facts  and  principles  in  the  text-books 
such  remarks  and  illustrations  as  will  attract  and  si^cnre  the  attention  of  his 

'scholars,  and  impress  upon  their  minds  a  well-defined  idea  of  each  leading  fktor 

:  principle  by  itself;  and  then  he  may  group  them  together  mto  one  larger  view, 
showing  their  connection  with  the  general  subject,  and  making  them  throw  sums 
light  on  what  has  gone  before,  or  prepare  the  way  for  what  comes  after,  in  the 
study  under  examination. 

The  following  "  Specification  of  materials  to  be  provided,  and  labor 
t>errormed,  in  the  erection  of  a  Grammar  SchooMiouM,"  drawn  op  hy 
Joseph  R.  Richards,  architect,  embodies  the  latest  improvements  adopted 
■i  by  tlie  School  Committee  of  Boston. 
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The  building  it  t6  be  of  bnck,  it  iai  to  measure  siitj  feet  by  eighty  feet  aborethe  «^ 
derpifinin^,  ami  to  conti^in  tbrqe  fiiMshed  ttorifii ;  the  firat  and  »9C0|id  eDch  tWeUe  feet 
hign,  and  the  third  story  fourteen  f6et  high,  ift  the  clear.  The  roof  i«  fo  have  an  incK- 
ftation  ef  twenty -nine  oegreei  from  each  side  of  the  building,  intvetectia^  in  a  ridgfBl; 
there  is  ^>  Ue  aji  obserratorjr  or  belfry  imoiediateiy  upon  the  center  of  th?  ruke  d^  by  94 
feet  octagonal  form,  and  thirteen  feet  in  height  to  top  of  roof ;  the  ccilaf  wnl  be  eignt 
.  feet  dee^  in  the  olear.  The  lot  of  land  is  to  ba  imloted  With  a  briek  vmU^on  twot'sitks, 
and  with  an  iron  fence  on  the  front  end ;  the  space  in  the  rear  is  to  be  dividied  into  y^ras 
by  board  fences,  and  to  contain  a  block  of  privies  against  the  reAr  Ihie  of  the  eistati. 
The  fintt  floor  of  the  buiding  is  to  set  four  leet  above  thft  level  of  the  street  side^v^l^ 
The  building  is  to  set  back  from  the  front  line  of  the  lot  of  land  ten  feet. 

Excavating. 

The  dirt  and  rubbish  is  to  be  dug  out  for. the  cellar  and  cellar  waits,  and  all  trench^ 
and  footings  for  the  vaults  and  the  drains  and  cesspools,  as  required ;  and  sll  that  it  ndt 
reauired  for  grading  ud  the  lot,  is  to.  be  removed  from  the  premises.  The  yards  sreifll 
to  M  filled  and  gradea  up  to  the  level  of  the  oeH«r  flooniAg,  with  good  gimvel,  wMe 
below  the  same.  / 

Each  of  the  walls  are  To  have  a  bottom  course,  three  feet  long;  ei|hteefi  inehes  deei, 
and  two  feet  wide,  laid  crosswise  of  the  trenches ;  upon  the  same  w  to  be  laid  a  stone 
wkH,  eighteen  inches  thick,  built  with  s<qusresplit  grSnite  bleoks^  laid  in  eemeut  moortaf, 
faced  on  the  inside,  and  thoroughly  whitewashed.  Good  and  sufficient  foundations  9tp 
to  be  laid  for  the  steps,  eoal  hoals,  walls  of  the  privies,  andfuraaces,  \. 

The  underpianing  of  the  lour  walisof  the  buildmg,  the  steps,  platforms  and  tbreshohts, 
gate  thresholds,  and  fence  stones,  caps  and  silts  to  cellar  windows^  privy  thresholds, 
curbs  to  vaults,  covers  to  yard  cesspools,  are  all  to  be  of  even  dbloren  granite,  free  fro^ 
rust,  sap,  or  flaws  ;  fine  baraniered  where  directed ;  and  setrn  firne  mortar,  cramped, 
leaded,  and  pointed,  as  required  anddirected.  Iron  strainers  are  to^be  fiued  to  the  cesf- 
pool  covers,  with  a  movalile  cover,  and  three  stone  movable  covers  are  to  be  fitted  to  the 
▼Mults,  having  strong  iron  rings  fitted  therctou  Propcxly  fit  a  cold  air  box  to  the  outside 
wall,  with  a  grating  on  the  outside  ihefeof.  I 

iS'sifdt^Mis.  '< 

There  are  to  be  caps  and  sills  to  all  the  windows  of  the  building,  and  eaps  to  ibe 
privy  doors,  of  freestone,  rubbed  on  the  three  fronts,  and  tooled  on  the  rear  front ;  the 
first  and  veeond  story  caps  are  to  be  moulded  according  to  the  luUaixe  dmwing. 

Briekwark. 

Back  up  the  underpinning  of  the  four  walls,  so  as  to  make  a  total  thickness  of  twermr 
inches  to  the  same.  The  four  exterior  walls,  are  to  be  in  two  thicknesses,  of  eight  inches 
each,  with  an  air  space  of  four  inches  between  them,  built  up  the  whble  height  of  tKe 
building  to  the  roof  boarding;  and  a  neat  facia  fitted  to  the  cornice.  The  outside  fka- 
ing  of  three  side  walls  are  to  be  laid  with  the  first  quality  of  pressed  bricks,  propetlor 
ti^  to  the  walls  everr  seventh  course  by  *'  angular  brick  ties."  The  interior  walls  afe 
each  to  be  twelve  inches  thick,  laid  fross  the  bottom  course  to  the  under  side  of  the -attic 
fiooring.  The  outside  walls  of  the  privies,  are  to  be  Laid  eight  inches  thick  each, 
and  aeven  and  a  half  feet  high*  and  the  partition  wall^  four  inches  thick.  The  yam 
walls  are  each  to  be  twelve  inches  thick,  and  ei^t  feet  high  above  the  sidewalk  leviN, 
commenced  on  solid  stone  foundations  below  ground.  Thd  above  ute  all  to  be  laid  ^a 
the  best  lime  mCrtar.  The  viiults  to  he  laid  in  cesspool  form,  and  the  draina,  cesapoals 
are  to  be  laid  in  cement  mortar  of  the  best  quality.  The  eellaes  are  to  be  paved  with 
«niform  haid  bricks  aU  over  their  aar&cet.  The  esterior  wslls  aro.U>  be  t»ed  together 
at  suitable  distances;  the  ventilators  are  to  be  Jaid  partly  in  (he  wall»  fourteen  by  e^- 
leen  inches  each»  smoothly  plastered :  the  iron  chinmeya  are  to  be  recessed*  In  t|ie  entry 
walls  and  connected  therewith ;  the  va,ults  are  tp  be  six  feet  deep ;  the  yard  Walls  Sre 
to  be  Clipped  with  stone,  set  in  cement.  AH  Uid  brickwork  iiiiob6  bfillt'With  theliebt 
hard  burnt  brick.  .    .  :      .  ;  ..      ^    .<;        ,„..u 

Lathtng  Md  PlasteHng:         "'"  \'V    V    ■'.'■'' 

The  ceilings  of  the  three  stories  are  to  be  lathed  and  plasi^redY  the  sev'eiial  wi^Une 
to  be  plaster^  on  the  walls  without  lathiqgs,  with  a  stout  co^  of  lime  and  hair  mortar, 
and  finished  stnootWIy  With  lime  nutty ;  the  ^MtelewdHi  le  be  dcQie  Meatand  tr4'e ;  a 
coat  of  limo  aiid  hair  rooiUr  is  to  anishpa  the  walls,  of  tbepci?  ias  fusd  the  c«iUngS;^lsa 

The  roof  of  the  building  is  to  be  slated. with  the  best.of  ivide  ladies  s)^t^,  Isjd  imt 
exceeding  6}  inches  to  the  weather,  put  on  with  composition  nails,  and'jifOpCTiy  seciifed 
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with  flathingt  of  lead*  3^  Ihs.  to  th«  square  foot;  fit  heary  ziiie,  Strapped  with  irons,  to 
the  ridges,  and  warrant  the  whole  perfectly  U^ht. 

Iron  work*  mud  IneidmUmU. 

There  is  to  be  an  upright,  twisted,  diamond  form^,  wnitight  irtm  grating  to  each  of 
the  cellar  windows,  w itn  aheavy  frame  attached.  There  are  to  be  two  stout  iron  scnipen 
at  each  door.  There  is  to  be  a  stout  iron  snow  fender  running  around  the  building  on 
the  roof,  costing  50  cents  per  foot.  An  iron  fence,  to  cost  93  per  lineal  foot,  is  to  be 
made  and  set  up  complete,  with  two  gates  hvnff  and  fastened  acroas  tho  ijront  end  of 
,  the  lot  withibur  iron  posu,  securely  set,  leadeio,  tnd  lutcned ;  the  galiea  «ra  each  to 
have  a  lock.  The  ends  of  the  fence  itre  to  be  fastened  to  a  stoae  posft,  placod  at  the 
ends  of  the  side  walls. 

The  building  committee  will  jproride  Ibr  the  fumoces,  icon  anoko  pipes*  veniilalora, 
4n(l  furnace  registers,  and  hot  air  pipes  complete ;  aet  the  same  as  directed  Set  and 
introduce  such  water  pipes  in  the  building  as  may  be  required,  the  building  commiUee 
furnishing  such,  and  all  the  furnaces.  The  euinmittee  will  also  provide  such  drains 
And  cause  such  cesspooW  to  be  laid  as  may  be  required. 

An  iron  cornice  with  modillions  is  to  bo  set  entirely  around  the  boilding,  costing 
$2.50  per  lineal  foot ;  the  gutter  of  the  building  is  to  be  made  therein  ;  the  whole  to  be 
braced  and  properly  fastened  to  the  wall.  There  are  to  be  four  conductors  to  the  building, 
each  four  inches  in  diameter,  of  18  oz.  cold  mlled  copper,  put  up,  connected  with  theguc- 
ters,  and  led  off  in  a  proper  manner  with  heavy  gooae  aeoks,  and  31  inch  pipes  at  the 
bottom  to  lead  water  mto  the  drain.  To  be  two  copper  conduotora  and  o  copper  gutter  to 
the  block  of  privies.  The  roof  of  the  pti  vies  and  observatory  are  to  be  covered  w  iih  aheet 
X  X  tin,  lapped,  soldered  and  finished  in  tho  best  possible  mannor  and  wrnMed  tight 

Curptniry  and  Frmmng* 

,,  The  roofs  and  floors  are  to  be  framed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  thedrawinns*  with 
good  sound  lumber,  and  timber  of  the  followinK  dimensions.    Principal  floor  joists,  of 

,  spruce,  3X15  inches ;  trimmers  and  headeni,  of  spruce,  6X16  indies ;  privy  floor  joists, 
pi  Hpruce,  3X6  inches ;  attic  ceiling  joists,  of  spruce,  between  tresseo,  2X6  inohes ;  ue 
beams  of  roof,  of  pine,  9X12  inches;  truss  rafters  of  pine,  9X12  inches;  poHinetof 
spruce,  8X8  inches  ;  small  rafters  of  spruce,  20  inches  apart,  3X5  inches ;  wall  plates, 
of  spruce,  3X9  inches  ;  ridge  plank,  2X10.  The  floor  joists  are  to  be  worked  to  a  mould 
crowning  1  inch,  they  are  to  have  u  fair  bearing  of  4  inches  on  the  walls,  at  each  end,  and 
to  he  placed  not  exceeding  15  inches  apart,  from  center  to  center  of  each,  and  bridged 
wiiU  two  rows  of  cross  bridging.  The  toof  tresses  are  to  be  fitted  with  wrought  iron 
bolts,  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  heads,  sorews.  Washer  and  nuts,  and  footings,  bohs  sIm 
of  same  size.  There  is  to  be  a  lintal  4X8  inches  over  every  opening  in  the  waits  that 
re(]uire  it,  and  under  the  "  withs  "of  the  privies,  having  a  fair  bearing  of  eight  isches  st 
the  end. 

Boarding  and  JWrmf  . 

The  under  floors  of  the  rooms,  entries,  and  platforms,  and  prrries  and  tho  rooA,  are 
to  be  laid  with  No.  3  pine  boards,  machine  planed,  matched,  and  well  nailed. 

The  ceilings  and  stairways  of  the  three  stories  are  to  be  furred  with  three  inch  far- 
rinys,  of  sound  seasoned,  dry  pine  boards,  spaced  for  five  nailinoa  to  a  lathe.  Nail 
them  with  tenpennies.  Put  on  three-fourth  inch  grounds  for  finish,  and  iiona  for  eor- 
ncrrM  nnd  angles.  There  are  to  be  Iwoiarips  of  furring  for  hanging  charts  thereto,  ex- 
tending entirely  round  each  of  the  school-rooms,  as  directed. 

Cold  Air  Bo0e$  md  VaUiUuing  Finn, 

There  is  to  be  a  separate  flue  for  each  furnace,  12X20  inohes  dear,  made  of 
thoroughly  seasoned  pine  boards,  smoothed  on  the  inside  and  put  togethor  with  two  inch 
screws;  there  is  to  bo  a  valve  and  hatvdle  to  each.  The  ventilatii^  flues  are  to  bate  a 
valve  and  a  handle  ;  they  are  to  be  made  of  thoroughlv  soasoned  prao  boonia,  omoothed 
inside  and  outside  and  put  together  with  screws. ,  There  is  to  be  a  separate  one  for 
each  school-room,  and  each  block  often  privies ;  fitted  with  blind  openings  or  registers 
at  the  floor  and  ceiling,  arranged  as  shown  upon  phins,  and  M  now  oompleted  in  roost 
iof  the  school  bouses  recently  erected  by  the  City  of  Boston.  The  ventiJatingfluesare 
to  be  connected  with  two  roof  ventilators,  largest  site,  arrangnd  as  direeltd.  Tfasft  are 
to  be  two  roof  ventilators  over  the  privies. 

H'tMioms  nnd  Siindt. 

All  the  windows  of  the  three  stories  are  to  havs  doobio  boar  frsasss,  basd  pins  poHey 
stiles,  &c.  The  sashes  are  to  he  roads  of  pino- 11  inokoa  thiek^  mouldsvl,  copad,  and 
lipped.  They  are  all  to  be  double  hung  with.the  best  of  white  window  lines,  iron  pul- 
leys, steel  pintels  and  round  iron  weijents  of  sccurate  balance.  All  the  sashei  are  to 
be  fastened  with  strong  bronxed  sash  fastenings  to  oost  $4.50  ber  dosen.  All  the  win- 
dows of  the  three  stories  are  to  be  fitted  with  H  iMh  ftmtned  bhndst  eight  ports  toesck 
window,  hung  and  fastened  oontpleto  with'  iion  butt Ikinges  and  branas  h((Mts»  stsplss. 
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and  rosewood  kno^is,  and  to  fold  into  flat  boxings.  They  are  all  to  finish  with  U  inch 
"noulded  architraves,  8  inches  wide,  plain  jambs,  sofits,  and  stools.  The  cellar  windows 
are  to  be  made  with  plank  frames  rebated  for  the  sashes,  and  to  have  double  sashes 
hung  to  the  tops  of  the  frames,  faateaed.  with  utrong  iron  buttons  and  fitted  with  catches 
to  bold  them  open  when  desired.  Each  privy  is  to  have  a  movable  window  in  its 
door.    The  observatory  windows  are  to  be  double  hung  and  fastened. 

DoOTM. 

The  outside  doora  are  to  be  2i  inches  thick,  all  other  doors  in  the  building  are  to  be 
two  inches  ihick«  made  with  four  panels  each,  hung  with  two  four  inch  butt  hinges,  and 
fastened  with  mortice  locks  and  knobs,  to  co9t  |^.50  each,  and  with  catches,  bolts,  min- 
eral knobs,  bmnze  trimmings,  and  small  duplicate  keys.  The  outside  doors  are  to  be 
fastened  with  lever  locks  of  the  best  quality,  with  mineral  knobs  and  small  duplicate 
keys.  The  privy  doors  are  to  lie  two  feet  by  six  feet  one  and  one  half  inches  thick, 
four  paneled,  hung  with  iron  butt  hinges,  fastened  with  good  knol)  locks,  having  dupli> 
eate  small  kcvs ;  they  arc  to  huve  two  inch  rebated  and  beaded  frames,  hard  pine 
thresholds,  and  architraves,  as  described  for  the  windows,  with  pliuths.  Properly  hang 
the  outside  doora  to  three  inch  Southern  pine  plank  frames,  properly  dog;$ed  to  the 
threshold  and  wall. 

Stain. 

The  several  flights  of  stairs  are  to  he  square  frames,  with  four  deep  plank  stringers ; 
they  are  to  be  finished  with  hard  pine  risers  one  inch  thick,  and  treads  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  thick,  with  moulded  nosings.  The  cellar  stairs  are  to  be  finished  with 
plain  pine  risers  and  treads,  and  close  partitions  one  and  one-half  inches  thick,  matched 
and  planed.  There  is  to  b«  a  neat  flight  of  portable  stops  to  ancend  to  the  attic  and 
observatory,  and  to  the  roof  scuttle,  which  is  to  be  made  and  hung  complete.  All  the 
flights  are  to  have  cherry  wood  hand  rail,  moukled,  three  by  two  and  three-fourth 
inches ;  turned  cherry  wood  posts,  five  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  head  and  foot  and  each 
landing  of  the  flights,  and  hard  pine  balusters,  one  and  one-foarth  inches  diameter, 
hree  to  each  stair  tread ;  the  lop  of  the  rail  is  to  be  three  feet  almvc  the  nosing  of  the 
Itair  tread ;  the  whole  to  be  made  and  finished  in  a  perfect  manner.  All  the  well  rooms 
ire  to  bo  properly  cased  and  finished. 

Skittir^ 

The  rooms,  closets,  entries,  and  stairways,  are  to  be  skirted  up  as  high  as  the  win- 
dow stoola,  in  the  respective  stories,  with  narrow,  lieaded.  matched  lining,  guaged  to  a 
width  not  exceeding  seven  inches,  and  the  joints  to  butt  even  in  every  case ;  cap  the 
same  to  correspond  with  the  window  stools;  the  lining  is  to  be  of  clear  white  pine. 
One  side  of  the  wall  of  each  room  is  to  be  fitted  for  the  slates  with  frames,  as  directed. 

Flooringt. 

The  platforms  are  to  be  furred  up,  as  shown  by  the  drawing,  and  the  stairways,  plat- 
forms, and  privies  are  to  be  l>oarded,  and  the  several  floorings  to  be  laid  with  narrow  hard 
pine  clear  boards,  perfectly  iointed  and  thoroughly  nailed.  The  strips  arc  to  he  guaged 
to  a  width  respecLively,  and  the  joints  broken  at  leant  three  feet,  and  in  no  case  are 
strips  of  a  diflferent  width  to  butt  on  to  each  other.  The  entry  and  privy  floors  are  all 
to  be  of  hard  pine. 

CahineUt  <fc. 

There  is  to  be  a  cabinet  at  the  wall  end  of  each  platform,  with  shelves  and  small 
closets  below,  and  a  sash  door.  There  are  tobe  sixly-five  clothes  hooks  hung  on  strips 
of  pine,  as  directed,  to  each  room.  There  are  to  be  two  umbrella  stands  in  each  entry. 
To  bo  six  sinks  placed  where  directed.  To  be  four  coal  bins,  and  two  closets  for  kind- 
lings, in  the  cellar.  Finish  the  privy  seats  as  directed,  complete  in  every  particular. 
Put  up  three  bells  where  direotea,  with  "  pulls*'  and  tubes  complete. 

Painting  and  Olating. 

Oil  all  the  hard  wood  finish,  except  floorings.    All  the  outside  wood  work  is  to  be  pre- 

Cd  and  painted  in  imitation  of  free  stone.  The  outside  doors  are  to  be  painted 
ze.  The  blinds  are  to  be  painted,  four  coats  of  Paris  green,  and  varnished.  The 
rest  of  the  inside  finish  is  tobe  primed,  painted,  and  grained,  in  imitation  of  oak,  maple, 
or  other  color,  as  directed  by  the  committee,  and  varnished  twice.  Paint  all  the  iron 
work,  three  coats  liest  black  and  one  eoat  varnish.  All  the  sashes  are  to  be  glazed  with 
the  very  best  quality  of  German  glass,  of  double  thickness,  and  finish  the  same  com- 
plete in  every  particular,  with  the  sizes  of  glass  as  marked  upon  plans. 

JatfnoTondufn. 

All  the  timber  and  liunh*r  b  to  well  seasoned,  and  all  that  is  in  si«ht  is  to  be  enthvly 
free  from  sap,  shakes,  and  Urge  knots  \  the  finish  stock  of  evejy  kind  must  be  perfectly 
kiln  dried ;  the  labor  is  to  be  done  in  the  most  faithful  msoner. 


9j^2  QdJtNCT  OBANMAE  flCDOOU 

The  Quincy  Scfaool-honse^iraa  dMiroyed  ^  five  on  tho  I'Tth  of  Deoembei^ 
1858.  It  was  rebuilt  on  the  original  foondation,  and  on  nearly  tlie  aame  plan— 
the  difference  consisting  in  approj^ating  a  part  of  the  fourth  story  to  two 
achool-rooma,  instead  of  devoting  the  whole  of  it  to  a  ball — thereby  securing 
fourteen  school-rooma  with  the  requisite  ante-rooms  and  dothea  room.  It  was 
dedicated  on  the  28th  of  December,  1859,  by  appropriate  cxercisefi  and  addresses, 
in  wluch  the  Mayor,  (Mr.  L'mcoln,)  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  Rev.  Dr.  Eillls,  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  George  B.  Emerson,  the  Superintendent,  (J.  D.  Philbridc,  its  first 
Principal,)  and  Dr.  T.  K.  Brewer  took  port  From  these  addresses  we  select 
a  few  paragraphs. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ellis,  Chairman  of  the  District  Committee.  "  It  will  be  omr  care 
to  guard  this  house  for  its  appointed  uses;  and  now  that  it  has  risen  again  from 
its  ashes,  we  trust  tliat,  with  tiro  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence  upon  our  efforts, 
it  may  be  a  house  of  industry,  of  success,  and  of  happiness^  gathering  in  and 
sending  forth  every  year  its  troops  of  contented,  earnest  learners.  Orateful  to 
a  t\iy  tiiat  so  abundantly,  and  with  stich  tnotherly  care  provides  for  her  own 
children,  and  even  for  the  children  of  tlie  strangers  that  are  within  her  gates; 
we  shall  hope  to  prove  by  our  fidelity  that  we  arc  not  practically  thankless. 

This  designation,  "Grammar  School,"  has  been  Trtaterially  changed  in  mean- 
ing since  our  laws  were  first  written,  and  since  provision  was  first  made  for 
populiir  education  at  the  pubKc  charge.  Grammar  meant  then  Latin  and  Greek 
Grammar, — ^and  a  Grammar  School  was  a  classical  scliool.  Kow,  as  I  hardly 
need  say,  the  words  denote  a  school,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  impart  tfiat 
plain  elementary  instruction  which  the  great  mass  of  society  need,  and  which 
supplies  at  once  a  satislkctory  basis  for  any  thing  that  may  afterwards  be  done 
in  the  way  of  self-education,  and  answers  all  tlie  connnon  exigences  of  our 
every-day  worid.  If  I  had  not  virtually  promised  not  to  inflict  upon  you  any 
theories,  I  should  say  that  my  plan  in  conducting  this  school  would  be  to  em- 
phasize tlie  elementary  and  tlie  directly  practical,  steadily  resisting  every  de- 
mand Ibr  things  more  showy  and  more  run  after.  Our  bnsmess  here  is  not  with 
tlie  suporstructurCj^-certainly  not  with  pinnacles  and  spires,  but  with  the  unde^ 
pmnlng ;  we  would  make  sure  of  that.  Reading,  Writing,  Orthography,  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  and  the  elements  of  language, — ^theso  are  what  ve  ask  of 
our  Grammar  Scliool  teachers  and  pupils ;  these  we  would  secure  at  the  cost  of 
never  so  much  drilling,  and  reviewing,  and  repetitions  of  all  sorts.  Good  read- 
ers, good  writers,  good  spellers,  good  accountants,  good  geographers,  and  cor- 
rect talkers, — these  we  ask;  beyond  this  we  do  not  care  to  go  in  a  Grammar 
School  J  for  any  thing  beyond  this  we  must  look  to  our  Latin  and  High  schools 
and  to  our  colleges,  or  to  our  admirable  Public  Library  and  useful  public  lectures." 

Hon.  Josuii  Qcincy,  Jr., — •'  Declared  that  he  felt  a  great  interest  in  this 
school,  outside  of  that  occasioned  by  the  name  it  bore.  He  was  one  of  tlio 
Oily  Fathers,  in  fact  tiie  City  Patbcr,  when  tho  old  school-house  was  dedicated, 
and  he  could  claim  to  be  at  least  the  nurse  of  tins  part  of  the  city.  The  land 
of  the  part  of  tho  city  now  occupied  by  tlie  Western  Depot,  the  United  Slates 
Hotel,  and  a  population  of  many  thousands,  was  literally  made  by  tlie  Soutli 
Govo  Corporation  while  he  waa  its  treasurer  and  .principal  agenL  It  is  not 
many  years  since  the  very  site  of  thi^  noble  edifice  was  inhabited  by  flounders 
and  eels,  lie  had  always  advocated  a  generous,  liberal,  and  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money  fur  the  cause  of  public  education.  He  believed  that 
nothing  was  so  well  calculated  to  assimilate  tlie  different  races  making  up  oar 
American  papulation  as  tho  common  school  He  also  Ikvored  the  teaching  of 
boys  and  girls  together." 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Sohoolc, — "Ha  £9lt  a 
peculiar  interest  in  this  school.  He  never  could  be  indlfferout  to  its  history,  iis 
reputation,  or  its  welfare.  It  had  been  his  fortune  to  be  selected  on  the  $Ui  of 
September,  1847,  to  organize  this  school,  and 'preside  over  it  as  ita  first  Princi- 
pal. It  was  tiien  called  *^the  experiment"  It  turned  out  to  bo  the  inaugura- 
tion of  tho  system  of  Grammar  School  organization  which  now  prevaila  through- 
out the  city.     When  eatabliiihed,  it  difi'erod  iu  ita  pkn  from  the  other  sehoola  m 
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haying  only  one  head  maetor  instead  of  two,  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  so  as 
to  oflbrd  the  best  fa<Mlitie8  for  daasification,  a  separate  school-room  for  caieh 
teacher,  a  sefuirate  desk  for  each  pupil,  and  a  lar^r  proportion  of  female  teai'h- 
ers  than  had  before  been  emplo^td  in  boys'  schools.  Tlicse  were  important  ele- 
ments of  progress,  and  their  gx*neral  adoption  has  tended  both  to  increase  the 
efflcieiiey  and  diminisli  tlie  expense  of  our  scliools.    But  tiiero  is  danger  of 

{jushing  these  changes  to  injurious  extremes.    Some  of  our  scliools  are  now  too 
ai^  for  the  beat  good  of  the  pupils." 

Du.  T.  M.  BBKWERf  who  was  Chairman  of  the  District  Committee  twelve 
years  Wfore, — "The  dedication  of  the  Quincy  School-house,  twelve  years  aj:o 
next  Jane,  marks  an  importaiit  era  in  the  histoir  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
Tills  scliodl,  with  the  Mayhew,  organized  contemjMjraneuusly  on  the  same  syji- 
tern,  was  the  lirst  single-headed  t^ciiool,  with  graded  divisions  of  classes,  from 
tlae  loweiit  to  tlie  liighest,  succe»ifuny  organized  in  Boston.  It  was  spoken  of 
as  an  'ex{»t^riment/  aa  an  'innuvation  of  doubtful  iidvantage,'  by  its  opponents. 
Yet,  within  tlie  seven  years  immediately  following  its  dedication,  every  gram- 
mar S(.-liuol  in  Boston  was  re-organizcd  on  sul).stantlally  the  siuiie  plan.  (Tlie 
very  member,  now  no  more,  who  most  earnestly  resisted  the  change,  six  years 
uilcr  made  a  report  in  iuvor  of  tlie  re-organizution  on  the  single-headed  system, 
of  the  last  of  ilie  double-iieadcd  scho^iLs  left  in  Boston.  The  Quincy  Scliool- 
house,  with  tlie  Hancock,  was  the  first  erected  upon  the  |)lan  of  a  separate  n)om 
for  each  division,  with  one  large  hall  for  tlio  a.ssemhUug  of  the  schooL  The 
pioneer  of  the  nol)le  scliool  edifices  tliat  adorn  our  city,  that  house  has  bccu 
constructed  with  such  liberality,  with  so  much  wise  foaahought  and  discrimuiat- 
ing  judgment,  on  the  part  of  the  City  Government,  that,  hi  my  opinion,  subse- 
quent structiiR's  have  not  been  in  any  essential  respects  improvements  upon  tlie 
original  plan.  Por  many  of  the  advant^iges  of  the  new  plan  the  eit}-  was  in- 
debted  to  lion.  John  IL  Wilkins,  Cliairman  of  the  I'ublic  Building  Committee, 
and  to  George  B.  Emerson,  Ksq.,  Cliairman  of  tlic  Conference  C'ommittee  on  the 
part  of  the  Scliool  Board.  With  the  latter  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  associated. 
Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  over  every  previous  school-house  was  the  isola- 
tion of  each  seat  and  desk.  Tliis  innovation  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman  at  the  head  of  the  Building  Committee.  Though  a/terwards  denied  to 
the  Bowdoin  School,  it  has  since  become  tlie  universal  privilege  of  other  schools. 
Less  than  twelve  years  ago  the  Quincy  and  the  Hancock  were  the  only  school- 
houses  in  the  city  upon  this  plan.  Now  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen,  all  but  five, 
and  another  has  been  eoiuinenced,  upon  tlie  same  plan  of  liberal  munificence. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  when  this  school  was  organized,  twelve  years  since,  under  the 
charge  of  its  master,  now  our  excellent  Superintendent,  it  labored  under  very 
many  disadvanUiges.  To  a  large  extent,  it  was  composed  of  the  overflowing 
of  three  other  grammar  schools,  who,  being  permitted  lo  retain  their  advanced 
pupils,  loll  this  school  without  any  first  claa.*j.  For  nearly  a  year  it  was  kept  in 
three  or  four  scattered  groups,  in  apartments  hsiving  none  of  the  eqniimicnts  or 
advimtagcs  of  a  wcll-ordcrcd  sciiool-room.  To  some  extent  these  were  com- 
l)ensatod  for  by  its  efficient  and  experienced  corps  of  teachers,  under  whose 
diligent  and  (iifthfnl  servicos  it  Foon  rose  to  distinction,  and  its  success  gave  to 
it  its  prc'Sont  solid  reputation.  Mr.  Valentino,  now  the  master,  was  then  itu 
sub-master ;  our  present  Fub-master  was  an  usher,  and  only  tw^o  ladies,  one  of 
them  our  invaluable  head-assistant,  of  those  now  in  the  service,  took  part-  in  the 
earlier  labors  of  the  school.  Here,  too,  was  first  tried  the  experiment  of  female 
in«tructi(»n  for  boys  of  a  higher  grade  than  tliose  just  admitted  from  primary 
schocils.  With  the  practical  evidences  all  around  me.  in  every  boys*  school  in 
the  eit}',  of  the  superiority  of  female  instruction,  I  need  not  dwell*upon  the  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  detain  you  with  reminiscences  already  in  part 
anticifmtrd.  Twelve  years  have  brought  with  them  surprising  changes,  ell  of 
them  first  initinted  within  these  walls.  We  have  lived  to  see  its  house  the 
mod(^l  for  Boston  Seliool-houses,  and  the  plan  of  its  school  made  the  univenqil 
system  throughout  the  city.  I  will  only  add  the  expression  of  the  hope  that 
tills  school  may  continue  ever  to  deserve  its  subetantinl  reputation,  and  tliati 
long  after  you  and  I  have  passed  away,  it  may  continue  to  exemplify  the  liui* 
g\iAgc>  of  .Solomon,  and  remain  a  place  wherein  **  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  to- 
gether," for  ''the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all." 
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Plans  of  Lincoln  Grammak  School-IIoubb,  Boston. 

The  following  deecription  of  the  DdcoId  Grammar  Schoul-IIouso  is  taken  from 
the  ODDual  report  of  the  school  committee  for  185U  : — 

*^  III  the  diiiign  of  the  Lincoln  Sehool-llouse,  which  b  located  on  Broadway, 
Dear  K  st.^  Sootli  Boaton,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  accomplished  architect,  J. 
F.  G.  Bryant,  Eaq.,  to  oomhine  all  the  advantages  of  the  interior  plan  of  the  best 
buildings,  with  an  «ficctive  and  tasteful  exterior,  without  any  material  increcue  of 
txptnm. 

'*  Tliere  aeeiM  to  be  no  good  reason  for  perpetuating  that  baldness  and  almost 
primitiYe  simplicity  of  stylo  which  have  characterized  most  of  the  scliool  cdiBecs 
of  the  city.  It  can  scarcely  bo  deemed  too  much  to  demand,  that  the  building 
which  ia  the  daily  i-viort  of  our  children  and  youth,  and  in  which  their  mental 
and  moral  iiicultics  arc  to  be  trained  and  unfolded,  should  be  designed  with  care- 
fhl  reference  to  lhi»  rulea  of  proportion,  and  even,  in  no  small  degree,  of  beauty. 
Certainly  it  would  be  well  to  keep  this  object  in  vkw,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  a  wise  and  proper  economy.  Harmony  (»f  style,  and  propriety  and  elegance  of 
detail,  will  never  be  without  their  refining  Influenoea  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

**  The  following  mechanical  description,  extracted  fh)m  the  '  specifications '  of 
the  architect,  will  illustrate  the  interior  convenicBcea  of  the  building  and  its 
a^jancts,  aa  well  as  the  manner  of  construction  and  the  formation  of  the  ex- 
terior." 

Hie  building  isa"  parallelogram  "  in  outline  of  gronnd  pliUB,  measuring  ninoty-three 
and  ftmr-twclfths  feet  in  length,  and  ilxty-one  and  two^twelfths  feet  in  width,  out- 
side of  its  base  or  anderpiiiiiiiig  course.  At  the  ground  or  sidewalk  level  in  front 
of  Uiu  boildtng.  U  is  four  finished  stories  in  hight,  with  an  **  nnfinbhod"  cellar 
story  over  the  whole  area,  which  Is  partially  above  and  partially  beneath  ground. 
The  cellar  is  nine  feet  high.  The  first,  second,  and  third  stories,  rospt^ctively, 
twelve  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  the  ibisrth  story  fifteen  feet  high.  Tlio  top  of 
tlie  gutter  of  the  outside  walls  is  located  four  and  two-twelfths  feet  above  the 
ceiling  of  the  fourth  story,  which  ceiling  is  formed  imniediately  upon  the  undersides 
of  the  tie-beams  of  the  roof  framing,  or  attic  flooring.  The  roof  is  ^'  hipped  " 
from  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  building,  and  is  made  a  **  Mannard,"  with 
curved  sides  and  a  **  flat "  top  ;  the  hight  above  the  top  of  cornice  to  the  top  of 
the  ourve  of  the  roof  is  fourteen  feet ;  its  **  flat "  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
length  and  width  thereof,  and  ft  zncomires  eighty-six  and  one-half  feet  in  length, 
and  fifty-one  and  one-half  feet  in  width,  and  has  a  pitch  over  its  surface  of  one 
and  ooe-holf  inches  to  a  foot.  The  four  comers  of  the  roof  are  formed  as  projec- 
tions ;  the  spaces  between  the  projections  over  all  four  sides  of  the  building 
are  recessed  to  intcnM^ct  with  recesses  in  the  faces  of  the  four  exterior  walls ; 
sttd  projections  are  hipped  over  the  inner  corner  of  each,  in  imitation  of  the  hip 
over  the  outer  comer  thereof — being  the  corner  hips  of  the  building.  The  re- 
ooases  in  the  faces  of  the  fonr  exterior  walls  aforesaid  are  located  in  the  center  of 
the  length  of  each  wall,  and  reach  the  whole  hight  of  said  walls,  to  meet  the  roof 
recesses  abovenamed.  The  rooesses  in  the  front  and  rear  end  walls  each  mens* 
ure  twenty -one  and  flvc^twelfUis  feet  in  width,  and  those  in  the  two  side  walls 
twenty -three  feet  hi  width.  Besides  the  fonr  recesses  aforesaid,  there  are  recess- 
es in  the  fiices  of  the  projections,  or  corners,  which  are  formed  to  each  exterior 
wait,  beneath  the  roof  projections ;  these  recesses  reach  from  the  ground  level  up 
to  the  top  of  the  third  story,  where  they  are  formed  with  semicircular  heads. 
Tho  recesses  in  the  corner  projections  of  the  front  and  rear  ends  of  the  house 
measure  eleven  feet  and  three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  deep, 
and  are  sins^le  roceiwes  ;  and  the  recesses  in  the  corner  projections  of  the  two  side 
w.ilU  of  the  houso  are  eleven  feet  and  three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  four 
inches  deep,  and  are  double  recesses,  with  a  dividing  pilaster  located  in  the  center 
sf  the  width  of  each  of  the  same,  and  double  semicircular  heads  to  each  recess, 
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■pringiDg  from  said  pilasters.    The  fuar  exterior  walls  are  crowned  with  a  cornice, 


niflpr  niirtinn  nf  whirh  ii 

rflpigeinent  of  the 
^MepQi,1acated 
iH&JtWcffiliS  Jeet 
lothes  closet  to  eacE  room, 


theMflflpr  pi\rtiinn  nf ' 

The  interior  arflpij 
coitaini^g  f4»ur  ^p^iti 


hn 


measui 


rst,  second,  an4  fhird  stones  is  siriilar :  each 
^l)ej  i^tlr  ^ome^B  Of  tile  ht>u8eJmeatariDg 
i!i^£!^:i?!^^ :  sttd  tf D^tfr^^ahi^feet  each ; 
ng  nrtecn'leei  %"1i  ve  ana~ten-twelfUM  feet 
h  ]  two  staircases,  measuring  fiO^n  and  eight-twelfths  feet  by  teit  feet  each ; 
a  hall,  measuring  twenty-four  afd  eight-twelAhs  feet  by  twenty-twb  and  liMir- 
Ifths  feet.  Said  rooms,  closets,  itaircases,  and  hails  are  twelve  aad  ooe-half 
high,  in  the  clear,  in  each  stocy.  The  interior  of  the  fourth  or  ipper  story 
rranged  with  two  rooms  in  the  two  front  end  corners  of  the  house,  bch  meas- 
nr  ng  thirty-two  and  three-twelfths  Eet  by  twenty -seven  and  ten-twelfms  ieet ;  an 
ex  libition  hall,  measuring  thirty -eiglft  and  uiue-twelflhs  feet  by  fiAy-sij^and  eight- 
tw  fifths  feet,  across  the  rear  end  of]  the  house.  There  are  two  stainiays,  roeas- 
nr  ng  five  feet  by  ten  feet ;  a  clothesk'Ioset  for  each  of  the  two  rooir^  aforesaid, 
Bsuring  five  and  ten-twelfths  feet  py  fifteen  feet  e^ch  ;  two  teacher^  moms  (of 

"      '  ^  '     '  r.      *    .        1  »      1    .1  A  ctingwith 

•enty-four 

s  aforesaid 

bur  apart- 

ts.     The 
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L  brm,)  measuring  five  feet  by  twcaty-five  feet  each  ;  and  a  hail,  con 
th  exhibition  hall,  measuring  twen(}'-two  and  four-twelfths  feet  by 
aim  eight-twelfths  feet  All  tlie  api^tments,  halls,  closets,  and  staire 
in  the  four  stories  are  **  finished.^'  iThe  cellar  story  is  subdivided  in 
mints,  in  the  four  comers  of  the  |iouse,  two  staircases,  and  six  cl 
anrtments  in  the  cellar  are  each  to  ^ntain  a  furnace,  and  the  closets  ^  used  for 
full.  None  of  the  cellar  apartmer^  or  closets  are  *^  finished."  Th«-e  is  also  a 
bfll  in  the  center,  of  the  length  afad  width  of  the  cellar  story,  inta|  which  the 
mouths  of  the  four  furnaces,  the  landing  of  the  staircases,  and  the  doop  of  the  six 

fu^l-closetsallipMI^    liaflafear    'miof     x.:5S«j^,     ^mi?R  ' 

|A11  the  apailments,  halls,  and  T|dsets  in  tne  fouth  »ry  are  fifteeft  feet  high, 
le  teachers'  rooms  in  this  story  hafe  their  floors  locate<f  two  feet  abote  the  floors 
[the  other  apartments.  Each  stoi^  is  lighted  by  windows  in  the  exvrior  walk. 
|ere  are  floor^ights  in  the  hall  of  fach  story,  immediatily  beneath  tie  cupola  or 
|l-tower,  whfbh  crowniiahe  roof  if  the  hotase,  in  the  center  of  itslength  and 
Ith.  The  fi|pr  sides  of  the  base  ir  plinth  of  this  cupdfa  (above  thelroof  level,) 
itain  each  an  upright  skylight.  The  attic  or  area  beneath  the  nxlr  is  lighted 
bji  light  statiop|ry  circular  or  **  bulrs-eye''  windows,  inserted  in  the  ppright  cir- 
ciiar  sides  of  t^e  **  Mansard  "  roof..  There  are  no  chi&neys,  other  ^han  metal 
piiea,  in  any  p^  oTtliiinBinflin^PEbBdBlitiifl^'fRft^  locatfd  over  the 

w^ll  which  foriiys  th^insid^  end  of  the  exhibition  hkll.    There  are  tvA  entrances 
tohhe  building^fn'lhi  tlrit  story,  in  the  two  sraes^  tYiAime.  l 

fThe  lot  meastffes  <Aie  hundred  feeli  in  front  bj^-^no  htindred  and  ieventy-five 
inddepth,  and  ^Iflini  ItTflP^^^"  thousand  five  hynjr^d  Miiare  feet.  II  is  inclosed 
oil  the  sides  aitfl  reai;  ^end '  by  a  substantial  bricK  wall,  aod  in  front  fy  a  granite 
foj^ndation,  sudppualicLJbiMM^  nrnnn^g"***! jjltw  frp^^  ijt^^**  rear  poi^tion  of  the 
1  is  divide<nnto  two  equal  partsJ  by  a  brick  wall  rujpDing  from  tlie  center  of 
building  ti  the  rear  boundary]  t  i 

J'he  building^s  warmed  by  Chilsdn's  cone  furnaces,  fbor  in  numhef,  located  in 
center  aparffiient  of  the  basement.     The  cast-iron  sm4ke  pipes  pasjup  through 
warm  the  corridors.  / .  I  ■  *  [ 

ventilat^Pg  apparatus  consists  of  a  separate  vetttidnct  of  wiod,  leading 


^m  each  school  room  to  the  roof.j    Here  they  are  b 
opposite  enls  of  the  building,  e^h  of  which  is  sur 
ejcctcHfl,  of  a  larpie  size.  JShe  transverse  sec 


m' 


en  ^HiB^Rs 


ght  into  tw^  groups,  at 
nnted  with  bne  of  Em- 
—  p-  -  -    _r^       -^-^  ^  yP  of  each  rentidnct  is 

t  fourteen  ^HMs  iKfttHf^-  IMMb  iVMP  fhm  4  IPivliding  regiafer  near  the 
ling,  and  another  near  the  floor,  opening  into  its  ventiduct. 

.  A.,  &c.,  School  rooms,  twenty-three  by  twenty-seven  feet 

.  C,  Closeto  for  clothes.  ^ ' 

.,  Exhibition  hall,  two-hundred  and  thirty-eight  by  filty-siz  ie«t. 

-•..  .     .  ......         -    .,...} 
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Fiff.  3«   Groand  Flan. 
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|by  the  side  of  each  other  j^  the 
and  when  either  of  tlienfgoes 
of  our  prosperity  will  be  tium- 

[tedallparts  of  the  UnioiJi^  and 


Ths  Lincoln  Grammar  School-house  was  dedicated  on  tue  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1859,-r^ttwpdayt)nwhi1i^  SyoeiiirrNMIfti'WeWteiVin Aba  State- 
House  Groundi,  was  inaugurated  by  appropriate  exercises.  From  the  a(|^re88 
of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Lincoln,  (afler  whjn^  ttfis  Ipadious  and  commodious  structure 
was  named,)  -^  give  the  following  efictra^  f—  *  ♦ 

Boston,  thrCfkgh  its  whole  historj,  has  regarded  this  as  one  of  its  d«irest 
interests,  from  tliat  April  13th,  1635,  when  "it  was  agreed  upon  that  our 
Brother  Phile^n  Purmont,  shall  \m  intreated  to  become  a  schoolmaster  for 
teaching  and  Miifriiwag  of  nhildian  with  us,"  to  this  day,  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nintti  ^liiiversary  of  its  settlfment,  when  we  are  assembled  to  d^^cate 
the  most  elegaht  edifice  yet  erected  within  our  limits  to  be  devoted  to  thisf^reat 
cause.  A  i 

The  School4|iouse  and  th«  Church  kav^: 
two  main  pillafB  which  support  our  iocia|.faj 
to  decay,  fallen  will  be  our  fortunes,  kn^  tbe 
bered  and  goni  ' 

A  few  yea  ri^  since  an  intelligentfipreigner 
without  prejutflee  w  fa^  ffJcaiWUHP'tlSN 

was  struck  with  the  industry,  thrift,  and  general  culture  of  the  people  of  Now 
England.  He  went  into  a  thorough  examination  of  the  primary  cause  of  this 
state  of  things.     It  could  not  be,  he  thought,  our  climate  or  the  nature  of  our 

soil,  for  Provyflp^  b&i^.;9tO^Q..  ^SJ^  ^'!i^^^k^^^¥^ifip'^^^?l.^  ^-^^  ^^ '  ^^ 
could  not  be  <fif  ancestors^  ^rtheywerep^mro  stocft^s  Wfle  ^her 

portions  of  thS^ Union,  coming  from  eveiy  couifty  of  old  England,  with  #pre- 

sentatives  alse  from  every  nation  df  tbJi  Kurdpe^^  world ;  it  could  not  .ie  a 

special  form  cf  system  of  religious  jfaitl|,  ^  all  s(xts  had  their  disciple3|  and 

universal  toleMtion  gave  no  one  a  siJi^reiAacy  orer  jfie  others;  it  could  At  be 

political  in3tit3i^ions,  for  we  were  all  Talike  under  thi  Republic ;  and  he  Aally 

came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  could  only  be  solved  by  the  facf  that 

we  had  enjoyes  for  upwards  of  two  f^nturies  the  benefits  of  free  public  sdools. 

In  this  conActitm;  a8B0Ciate<l  tt»  ittis  very  day  will  be  ia  our  memorica  ijjr  the 

erection  of  a  ^atue  in  our  city,  of  toe  great  statesjian,  Daniel  Webster,  I  can 

not  fbrbear  to  'quote  some  of  his  own  language  in  regard  to  this  subject.    He 

snid,  in  a  coj^munication  addressed  to  tlie  Hon.  ^r.  Twistleton,  of  En^nd, 

which  was  afn-wards  laid  before  a  comnittee  pf  tfee  House  of-.Commonfl  "  I 

have  been  farimiar  with  the  New  Eivlant  systcfn  o(  free  schools  for  abov9  fifty 

years,  and  I  heartily  approve  of  it    J  owja  to  it'my  |arly  training.     In  my.own 

recollection  of^- these  schools,  there  existi  to  this  moment  a  fresh  feeling  Of  the 

sobriety  of  t!i|r  t^ftcber8j^^3i^90(^5fi^r  ^J^^GjbiOjLthe  rcvergnce  withJBiich 

the  Scriptures 'were  resB^and  th(?wnctness  wuh  wmn  all  fSftfal  ""ddfliMrere 

enjoyed  and  enforced.     In  these  schools,  or  it  may  be  partly  by  my  mother's 

care,  I  was  taught  the  elements  of  letters  so  early  that  I  never  have  been  able 

to  remember  a  time  when  I  could  not  read  the  New  Testament,  and  did  not 

schbols,  are  still  perfect*  pre- 

I  can  say  that  without  ^heso 

br<|ught  home  to  the  smajl  vil- 

n  Equally,  I  do  not  see  low  I 

hi  the  elements  of  knoToedge 


read  it.  Manjf.  iMial  tiMtfid 
alluring  to  childhood,  learned  by  heart  ii 
served  in  my  memory.  And,  in  nw  o\ 
early  means  ot  instruction  ordained  by  h 
lages  and  haipets  for  the. use  of  all  theii 
should  have  bi|?n  able  to  become  so  fhr 
as  to  be  fit  for  higher  schools. 

"  In  my  opiiji^on,  the  instruction  communicated  in  the  free  schools  of  New 
England  has  ^;direct  effect  for  go4d  on  the  monals  of  youth.  It  rejihsses 
vicious  iiiolin«ji)n8,'it  TrispIrdS  T6wqf  character,  an^lT  flWflHe'ifr  ftwwrtlle  as- 
pirations. In'phort,  I  have  no  conception  of  anyhianner  in  which  the*^opu- 
lar  republican,  institutions  under  which  we  live  could  pos.sibly  be  preserved  if 
early  educatio*  were  not  freely  furi^shed  to  all,  bt  public  law,  in  such  ijbrms 
that  all  shall  gjadly  avail  theraselvel'  oflt.  Af  thS  present  tendency  of  %iings 
is  to  extend  popular  power,  the  pea|e  aifd  weU(-beiig  of  society  requiredtt  the 
same  time  a  uorresponding  extensioii  f>{  bopulatr  kipwledge." 

% 


Jk<(;^;^«E.      i  ^^. 
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DEDICATION   OF   THE    EVERETT   »CIIOOL-I?OU6B. 

The  new  school-building  erected  on  Northampton  street,  named  the  Everett 
Sehool-house,  in  honor  of  that  distinguished  orator  and  friend  of  education,  was 
formally  di'dioated  on  the  17th  of  September,  by  the  usual  exorcises,  whieli  took 
pluco  in  the  larga  upper  hall  of  the  building.  This  building,  which  is  i'ri>etc'd  on 
a  pUin  which  does  not  diAVr  materially  frooi  the  other  sehool-buildiugs,  is  Hninhed 
and  fomished  throoghont  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  in  all  n-spi-cts  may  be 
regarded  as  a  model  Boston  sobool-honse.  Tlio  first  floor  over  the  heating  appa- 
ratus is  fire-proo(^  an  improvemont  vrhieh  will  be  adopted  in  regard  to  tho  houses 
hereafter  consttnctcd. 

The  platform  was  occopiod  by  His  Honor  Mayor  linooln  and  tho  members  of 
the  City  Qovernment,  lion.  Edward  £verett|  President  Velton,  lion.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  ReT.  Dr.  PutDam,  lion.  J.  D.  Philbriok,  and  others. 

The  exeraises  oommenecd  with  ehanting  '*  The  Lord's  Prayer,"  by  the  pupils. 
Rer.  V,  C.  Eddy  then  read  selections  firom  tlie  Soriptnres,  after  which  a  prayer 
was  otfercd  by  ReT.  Dr.  Burroughs.  A  conmiemorative  8<ing,  written  for  the 
occoi»ion  by  Mr.  Rafins  Leighton,  was  sung.  Alderman  ]Sailey.|  Chairman  of  the 
Ruildiug  Committee,  then  delivered  the  keys  of  the  schoQl-liouso  to  Mayor  Lin- 
coln, who  rcfiponded  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  Alderman  Bailey,  and  then  handed 
tlie  keys  to  Mr.  £.  F.  Tliaycr,  Chairman  of  the  l«H;al  School  Committee.  Mr. 
Thayer  nuule  a  tew  remarks  and  presented  the  keys  to  Mr.  George  B.  Hyde, 
Principal  of  the  Everett  School.  A  dedicatory  hymn,  written  for  the  occoskm  by 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Adams^  was  sung  by  the  pupils.  Mr.  Everett  was  then  introdoeed 
by  Uio  Chairman^  and  made  the  folknving  address :-—    . 

▲DDRBBS  OV  JLOWABD  STSRBTT. 

Mr.  Chairman : — ^Toa  will  easily  believe  that  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
occasion  that  has  called  us  togctlier,  llio  dedksation  of  a  new  finrt  class  scliool- 
bonse  is  at  all  times  an  CYcDt  of  £tr  greater  importanoe  to  tho  welfare  of  the 
eommanity  than  many  of  the  oconrrcnoes  which  at  tho  time  attract  much  more 
of  the  puhlio  attention,  and  fill  a  larger  space  in  the  pages  of  history.  Tho  house 
which  we  Uiis  day  dedicate  is. to  be  ooeupied  by  a  school  which  had  already,  as 
the  Dwight  school  for  girls,  established  an  cnvrable  reputation  among  tho  sister 
institutions.  It  is  now,  in  consequenco  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  part  of  the 
city,  transferred,  with  the  happiest  pronpecis,  to  this  new,  spacious  and  admirably 
arranged  building — a  model  school-honae,  tit  for  the  reception  of  a  model  school. 
I  hope,  as  a  friend  to  education  from  my  youth  np,  I  should  duly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  snch  an  event ;  but  you  have  kindly  given  me  a  reason — to  the 
strength  of  which  it  would  be  af!l*ctatioa  to  seem  insensible — for  taking  a  peculiar 
iatereet  in  this  day's  ceremonial. 

One  of  the  highest  honors  which  can  be  paid  to  an  individual — one  of  the  most 
enviable  tokens  of  tho  good  opinion  of  tho  oommunity  in  which  he  livos — is  to 
connect  his  name  with  some  permanent  material  object,  some  scientific  discovery, 
sonm  acliievement  in  art,  some  beneficent  institution,  with  reference  to  which,  by 
word  or  by  deed,  he  may  be  thought  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  fellow-men. 
Hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  on  the  continent  recall  tho  memory  of  the  great 
and  good  men,  who,  in  peace  and  in  war,  founded  and  sustained  tho  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  oountr}'.  Science  gives  the  name  of  the  astronomer  to  the  comet, 
wlujse  perio<lieal  return  he  has  ascertained.  Bot.nny  comniemorat^'S  her  votaries, 
in  the  flowers,  and  the  trees — the  Kalmias,  the  Dahlias,  the  Robinias — which  they 
first  discovered  and  describcnl.  The  fossil  relies  of  the  elder  world  are  designated 
by  the  names  of  the  geologists  who  first  exhumed  them  from  their  adamanUne 
graves  :  and  we  can  not  but  (etA  that  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature 
is  gratified  by  these  associations. 

But  what  are  those  lifeless,  soulless  substances,  these  mute,  inanimate  bodies  in 
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the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath — the  vaporous  comet,  the  failing  flower, 
the  extinct  animal,  whose  vei*}'  skeleton  is  turned  into  stone— compared  with  aa 
institution  like  this — a  living  fountain  of  eternal  light,  a  flower  garden  planted  in 
each  succeeding  year,  with  germs  of  undying  growth  ;  a  nursery,  beneath  whose 
fostering  wings  so  many  immortal  spirits  shall  be  trained  up  in  the  paths  i»f  duty, 
usefulness,  and  happiness;  and  in  which  you  pei^mit  me  to  Iwpe  that  my  poor 
name  will  be  kindly  remembered,  as  long  as  the  seliools  of  IVwton  shall  retain 
their  name  and  their  praise  in  the  land  ;  and  that  I  am  well  aware  will  be  as  k>ng 
as  Boston  herself  shall  retain  her  place  on  the  earth's  surfaee  ;  f(»r  as  long  as  there 
is  a  city  council  to  appropriate  a  dollar,  or  a  treasurer  to  pay  it,  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  voted  and  paid  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  Devoted  for  a  pretty  long  life  to 
tile  public  service,  in  a  variety  of  pursuits  and  oocupationa,  laboring,  I  know  1  may 
«iy  diligently,  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  though  sometimes  with  erring  judgment, 
yet  always  with  honest  purpose,  hr  the  public  good,  at  home  and  abroad,  I  frankly 
own,  sir,  that  no  public  honor,  compliment,  or  reward,  which  has  ever  foUen  to 
my  lot,  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  association  of  my  name  with  one 
of  these  noble  public  schools  of  Boston. 

They  are  indeed,  sir,  the  just  pride  and  boast  of  our  ancient  metropolis,  and  it 
is  with  great  propriety  that  you  select  the  1  Tlh  of  September  for  the  dedication  of 
u  new  school-house.  As  the  corporate  existence  of  the  city  dates  from  that  day, 
so  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  its  continued  prosperous  growth — to  its  per- 
petuated life — than  the  organization  of  one  of  these  admirable  institutions.  What 
offering  to  our  beloved  city,  on  this  its  two  hundred  and  thirtieth  birthday,  can  we 
present  to  her  more  appropriate,  more  welc<ime.  more  auspices  of  good,  than  the 
means  of  educating  eight  hundred  of  her  daughters  ?  Nor  is  it  the  birthday  of 
our  city  alone.  On  this  day,  seventy-three  years  ago,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  forth  to  the  people  from  the  hand  <^  the  peerless  chief,  who, 
whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  commanded  all  their  respect  and  united  all  their 
affection.  The  best,  the  only  hope  under  Providence,  that  we  may  long  enjoy, 
we  and  our  children,'  the  blessing  which  it  secures  to  us  as  a  nnhed,  happy,  and 
prosperous  people.  Is  in  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  enlightened  patriotism  of 
which  these  free  scliools  are  the  great  living  fountain. 

We  are  accused  sometimes  by  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  eonntry.  and 
by  onr  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  with  being  a  little  given  to  st'lf- 
laudation.  I  don't  think  that  the  worst  fault  of  a  community,  though  it  may  be 
carried  too  far  for  good  taste.  But  it  implies  at  least  the  possesnon  of  something, 
which  we  not  only  ourselves  think  worthy  of  praise,  but  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  held  in  esteem  by  others.  For  I  really  do  not  think  tve  habitually 
over-praise  the  common  schools  of  Boston.  Not  that  they  are  perfect ;  nothing 
human  is  perfect .  but  I  must  think  it  as  liberal,  comprehensive  and  eflScient  a 
system,  as  the  imperfection  of  human  affairs  admits.  It  aims  to  give  to  the  entire 
population  of  both  sexes  a  thorough  education  in  aU  the  useful  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. If  there  is  a  class  in  the  community  so  low  that  the  system  does  not  ^o 
down  to  them,  it  is  for  causes  which  no  s3rstem,  established  by  municipal  authority 
in  a  free  country,  can  overcome.  In  all  cities  as  large  as  Boston,  there  must  he 
some  hundreds  of  unhappy  children,  such  as  those  to  whom  I  alluded  last  Satur- 
day, (it  makes  one's  heart  bleed  to  seo  them,)  whose  wretched  parents  prefer 
sending  them  into  the  streets  to  beg,  to  gather  chips,  to  peddle  lossenges  and  news- 
papers, rather  than  to  send  them  to  school.  But  with  reasonable  cooperatkm  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  the  city  does  certainly,  as  I  have  said,  provide  the  means 
by  which  a  thorough  education,  in  all  the  elementary  branches  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, may  be  attained  by  all  her  children. 

The  cost  at  which  this  end  is  obtained,  beai^  witness  to  the  liberality  of  the 
city.  I  perceive  by  the  Auditor's  report,  that,  for  the  last  financial  year,  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  school- houses,  amounted  to  ^73,6€8.61  ; 
for  school -houses,  $144,202.67,  making  a  total  of  $517,371.28— -$17,371  over  a 
half  a  million  of  dollars  for  a  single  year,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is,  in  pn>- 
portion  to  our  population,  a  larger  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  education  than 
is  made  by  any  city  or  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  school-house,  whose  dedication  we  are  assembled  to  witness,  is  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  girl's  seliool  j  and  this  circumstance  seems  to  invite  a  few 
words  on  femulo  education. 
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rBMALE    EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  gorxl  deal  of  diseussioD  at  the  preik'nt  day  on  the  subject  of  Wo- 
meirs  Rights  and  her  education.  Ko  one  would  bo  willing  to  allow  that  he 
wished  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  aud  the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  to 
settle  what  their  rights  ore.  The  citizens  of  Boston,  acting  by  their  municipal 
representatives,  have  long  since  undertaken  to  answer  this  question  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  as  far  as  a  city  government  can  do  it,  by  admitting  the  right  of  the 
girls  to  have,  at  the  public  expense,  as  good  an  education  as  the  boys.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  city  to  amend  our  constitutions,  so  as  to  extend  political  privi- 
legi*s  to  the  gentler  sex,  nor  to  alter  the  legislation  which  regulates  the  riglits 
of  pi*operty.  liut  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  city  to  withhold  or  to  grant  equal 
privileges  of  education  ;  and  it  has  decided  tliat  the  free  grammar  schools  of 
Boston  should  be  op^'n  alike  to  boys  and  girls.  This  seems  to  me  not  only  a 
reci>gnition  at  the  outttet  of  the  m<>st  important  of  Women's  Rights,  viz.,  equal 
participation  in  these  institutions,  but  the  best  guaranty  that  if  in  any  thing  else 
the  sex  is  unjustly  or  unfairly  dealt  with,  the  remedy  will  come  in  due  time. 
With  the  acknowledged  equality  of  woman  in  general  intellectual  endowments, 
though  tending  in  either  sex  to  an  appropriate  development,  with  her  admitted 
superiority  to  man  in  tact,  sensibility,  physical  and  moral  endurance,  quickness 
of  perception,  and  powur  of  aocommt)dation  to  circumstances,  give  her  ibr  two 
or  three  generations  equal  advantages  of  mental  culture,  and  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion will  have  to  carry  more  guns  th;in  they  do  at  present,  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
enj(»yment  of  any  thing  which  sound  reasoning  and  lair  experiment  shall  show  to 
be  of  her  rights. 

I  have,  however,  strong  doubts  whether,  tried  by  this  test,  the  result  would  be 
a  panic  pntion  in  the  performanoc  of  the  |)diticHl  dutiini  which  the  experience 
of  the  human  race,  in  all  ages,  has  nearly  oonlined  to  the  coarser  sex.  I  do  not 
rest  this  opinion  solely  on  the  fact  that  these  duties  do  not  seem  congenial  with 
the  superior  delicacy  of  woman,  or  compatible  with  the  occupations  which  nature 
ass'gns  to  her  in  the  domestic  sphere.  I  think  it  would  be  found,  on  trial,  that 
nothing  would  bo  gained — nothing  chanc^ed  for  the  better — by  putting  the  sexes 
on  the  game  footing,  with  respect,  for  instance,  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  Whether 
the  wives  and  sisters  agreed  with  the  husbands  and  brothers,  or  differed  from 
them — ^as  this  agreement  or  difTerence  would,  in  the  long  run,  exist  equally  in  all 
p'lrties — the  result  would  bo  the  same  as  at  present.  So,  too,  whether  the  wife 
or  the  husband  had  the  stronger  will,  and  so  dictated  the  other's  vote,  as  this, 
also,  would  be  the  same  on  all  sides,  the  result  would  not  be  utTeoted.  So  that  it 
would  be  likely  to  turn  out  that  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  men  do 
the  electioneering  and  the  voting  for  both  sexes,  is  a  species  of  representation 
which  promotes  the  convenience  of  all  and  does  injustice  to  none. 

Meantime  for  all  the  gr«.*at  desirable  objects  of  life,  the  possession  of  equal  ad- 
vantages for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  than 
the  pai'tieipation  of  political  power.  There  are  three  great  objects  of  pursuit  on 
earth — well-being,  or  happiness  for  ourselvt^s  and  families;  infloence  and  control 
over  others ;  and  a  gfHxl  name  with  our  ft^'llow-men,  while  we  live  and  when  we 
are  gone.  Who  needs  be  tol<l,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  good 
education  is  not  indeed  a  sure,  hut  by  far  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  all 
the  ends  which  constitute  material  prosperity,  competence,  position,  establishment 
in  life ;  aud  that  it  also  opens  the  purest  sources  of  enjoyment.  The  happiest 
condition  of  human  exi8t<nce  is  unquet^tionably  to  be  found  in  the  domestic  circle 
of  wh.it  may  ba  called  the  middle  condition  of  society,  in  a  family  harmoniously 
united  in  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  innocent  and  rational  pleasures 
of  litiTature,  art  and  refined  intercourse,  equally  removed  from  the  gnindeurs 
and  the  straits  of  society.  These  innocent  and  rational  pleasures,  and  this  solid 
hiippinoss,  are  made  equally  accessible  to  both  sexes  by  our  admirable  school 
system. 

Th<-n  for  influ»'nce  over  others,  as  it  depends  much  nion*  on  personal  qualities 
th^m  on  oflicial  prerogative,  e^^uality  of  otlucation  furnishes  the  amplest  means 
of  equal  asc  'ndency.  It  is  the  mentil  and  moral  forces,  not  political  power, 
which  mainly  govern  the  world.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  three  greatest 
powers  in  Europe,  two  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  engaged  in  a  deadly 
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Ptroggle  with  each  other  to  decide  the  &te  of  the  Tarkiih  empire ;  three  Chri»- 
tian  powers  Btraining  every  nerve,  the  one  to  overthrow,  the  two  others  to  up- 
hold the  onoe  great  and  formidable,  but  now  decaying  and  effete  Mohammedan 
despotism  of  Western  Asia.  Not  less  than  half  a  million  of  men  were  con- 
centrated in  the  Crimea,  and  all  the  military  talent  of  the  age  was  called  forth 
in  the  contest  ?  And  who  bore  off  the  acknowledged  palm  of  energy,  useful- 
ness and  reel  power  in  that  tremendovs  (ioiilcit.  Not  etnperort  and  kinbs,  not 
generals,  admirals  or  engineers,  launching  from  impregnable  fortresses  and  blsx- 
ing  intrenehments,  the  three-bolted  thonders  of  war.  No,  but  an  English  girl, 
bred  up  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  appearing  on  that  dread  stage  of 
human  action  and  suffering,  in  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  nurse. 

And  then  for  fame,  to  which,  by  a  natural  instinct,  the  ingenuous  soul  aspires : 

** The  spur  which  the  clear  ipirit  doth  rftUe, 

(Tbe  la»t  iafirnity  of  sobla  mind.) 
To  icom  delights  aad  live  laborious  dajt**— 

need  I  say,  that  the  surest  path  to  a  reputation  for  the  mass  of  mankind  is  by  Intel- 
laotaal  improvement;  and  that  in  this  respect,  therdbre,  our  school  system 
places  the  sexea  on  an  equality.  Consider  (or  a  moment  tbe  spectacle  presented 
by  the  reign  of  liouis  XiV.,  the  Augustan  age  of  France,  rich  in  the  brightest 
names  of  her  literatarv,  philosophy,  polities  and  war — ^Ftfcal,  Descartes,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Lafontaine.  Moliere,  Bossqet^  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  MawllnOi 
Colbert,  Conde,  Turenue,  Catinat.  Among  all  these  illustrious  names  there  is 
not  one  thut  shines  with  a  brighter  or  purer  ray  than  Madame  de  Sevigno ;  not 
0(ke  whose  writinga  are  more  extensively  read  by  posterity ;  not  one  in  whose 
domestic  life  aud  personal  character  all  future  ages  will  probably  take  a  deeper 
interest.  The  other  distinguished  individuals  whom  I  have  mentioned,  we  re- 
gard with  cold  admhvtion,  as  personages  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  We 
feel  as  if  Madame  de  Sevigne  belonged  to  our  own  fiunilies.  The  familiar  letters 
principally  to  her  daughter,  written  by  this  virtuous  and  aooompliahed  woosm, 
who  preserved  her  purity  in  a  licentious  court,  who  thought  with  vi|por  and  wrote 
with  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  true  wit  in  a  pedantic  and  affected  age,  have 
given  her  a  place  among  the  celebrities  of  France,  which  the  most  distinguished 
of  them  might  envy. 

Apart  then,  girls,  from  a  preparation  ibr  the  pursuits,  duties,  and  enjoyments 
of  life,  which  more  especially  pertain  to  jour  sex,  in  the  present  organization  oS 
society,  you  possess  in  these  advantages  of  education  the  means  of  usefulness  and 
(if  that  be  an  object)  of  reputation,  which,  without  these,  would  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  monopoUaed  by  tho  stronger  sex.  Tbe  keys  of'  knowledge  are  plaeed  m 
vour  bands,  from  its  elemental  principles  up  to  the  higher  branches  of  meHA 
learning.  These,  however,  are  topics  too  familiar  on  these  occasions  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  and  I  will  conclude  by  offering  you  my  best  wishes,  that  the  reputation 
already  ^quh'ed  by  the  Dwight  School  for  girls  may  be  maintained  under  thb 
ii«w  organization  ;  that  your  improvement  may  be  proportioned  to  your  advant- 
ages ;  that  your  progress  may  equal  the  warmest  wishes  of  your  teachers,  pa* 
rents,  and  friends ;  and  that  yon  may  grow  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  blessr 
ings  of  this  world,  and  the  brightest  and  highest  hopes  of  the  world  to  come. 

The  lot  on  which  the  Everett  School-hoase  la  built,  U  the  largest  devoted  to 
school  purposes  in  the  city.  It  is  adorned  with  grass-plots,  flower-bdnrders,  and 
ahade-trees. 

The  building,  is  in  size,  and  internal  arrangement,  a  copy  of  the  Lincoln 
School-house,  having  fourteen  school-rooms,  furnished  with  fifly-seTen  single 
desks  and  chairs.  So  much  of  the  basement  as  may  be  in  any  way  exposed  to 
fire,  is  constructed  of  fire-proof  materiala.  The  building  and  furniture,  apart 
from  the  lot,  cost  $52,000. 


XY.   EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 


RUSSIA* 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  a  Supplement  to  his  Ordinance  for  the 
Liberation  of  t)ie  Serfs,  appointed  a  Special  Commission  to  digest 
a  system  of  National  Education  with  special  reference  to  the  poor, 
and  the  newly  liberated  peasantry,  but  embracing  in  itfl  full  develop- 
ment every  grade  of  instruction,  and  all  classes  of  that  vast  empire. 
Wo  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  new  System  reported,  by  the  Com- 
mission in  1861,  from  the  "  Educational  Times.^ 

The  Bchemo  proposed  by  the  Special  CocnmissioD  embraces— 1.  Common  or 
National  Schools  for  the  poor — male  and  female.  2.  Progymnaainms  and 
Fomalo  Schools  of  the  Second  Degree.  3.  Gynmasiums  and  Female  Schools  of 
the  l^Mrst  or  Highest  Class.  4.  Private  Kducationol  KstttbllshrocntB  and  Private 
Teaching.    5.  Uuivoreities. 

For  the  general  regulation  of  these  Institutions,  the  empire  is  divided  into 
"Educational  Circles,"  each  of  which  embraces  the  educational  establishments 
of  several  provinces,  and  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  Curator,  subordinate 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Under  tlie  immediate  authority  oT  the 
Curator  of  the  Eduoalaonal  Circle,  are  placed  in  codi  province  a  Director  of  Na- 
tional Schools,  a  Director  of  (gymnasiums,  an  Inspector  of  Prog}'mna£^ums,  and 
Directors  of  the  Female  Schools  of  the  First  and  Second  Categories.  Under 
tlie  autliority  of  the  Direi'tor  of  the  National  Schools  in  each  Province,  are 
placed  all  the  National  Schools  in  his  District,  male  as  well  as  female;  the  Nor- 
mal or  Training  Schools,  all  the  private  schools,  and  all  tlie  private  tutors,  gov- 
emcs.ies,  masters  and  mijttros8c>s  in  any  way  employed  in  education. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  maintain  tlie  connection  and  unity  of  these  various  educa- 
tional establishments,  and  for  the  development  and  di»temiuation  of  sound 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction,  Deliberative  Boards  are  established  in 
each  province,  under  the  designation  of  the  "  School  Council  of  tlie  Province," 
in  which  all  these  functionaries  meet,  and  which  are  in  direct  communication 
with  tlie  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

National  SeJiooli. 

Tlie  National  Schools  have  a  course  of  education  determined  by  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  such  as  is  best  calculated  to  secure  the  object  aimed  at  in 
their  establishment,  whidi  is  described  to  be  "  the  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion of  the  nation,  to  such  a  degree  that  every  one  shall  be  able  to  understand 
his  rights  and  to  fulfill  his  duties  reasonably,  as  every  man  ought  to  do." 

The  course  of  instruction  begins  with  Object-Lessons,  which  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by — 1.  Religious  Knowledge ;  2.  The  Vernacular  Language,  Reading  and 
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Writing;  3.  Arithmetic;  and  4.  Singing.    The  principles -which  have  gnided 
the  Commissioners  in  thoir  selection  of  these  subjects  are  thus  explained : — 

"The  Object-Lessons  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  transition  from  the  natural 
method  of  education,  which  commences  from  the  very  birth  of  the  child,  to  tlie 
artificial  instruction  which  begins  at  school.  The  chief  aim  of  these  Objcct- 
liCSsons  is  to  teach  the  child,  tinder  the  guidance  of  the  master,  to  examine 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  with  exactness  and  attention,  those  objects  upon 
which  he  previously  looked  alone,  and  saw  superficially ;  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tions between  these  objects  and  others,  tind  define  then-  immediate  use,  and  thus 
to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  power  of  distinguishing  in  such  objects  all  their  vari- 
ous characteristics,  and  consequently  to  accustom  hira  to  form  well-grounded 
conceptions  on  every  subject. 

"The  instruction  in  religion  is  intended  to  develop  in  the  children  the  senti- 
ment of  piety,  to  root  firmly  in  thoir  hearts  love  of  God  and  love  of  their  neigh- 
bor, and  to  elevate  their  minds  to  every  thing  that  is  good  and  noble.  "With 
this  intention,  explanations  will  be  given  in  the  National  Schools  of  the  princi- 
pal prayers,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  and  a  short  Bible  History  is  explamed. 
To  this  course  will  bo  added  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  in  the 
Russian  language,  and  the  explanation  of  the  Liturgy  and  tlie  signification  of 
the  most  important  festivals.  During  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  the  attention 
of  the  pupils  will  be  principally  directed  to  the  most  important  features  of  the 
earthly  career  of  the  Saviour. 

"The  immediate  aim  which  must  absolutely  be  attained  in  the  teaching  of 
the  vernacular  language  in  the  National  Schools,  consists ;  (a)  in  the  current 
reading  of  written  and  printed  matter  with  appropriate  expression,  the  correct 
accentuation  of  the  words,  and  a  pure  pronunciation,  free  fW)m  local  and  pr^ 
vincial  peculiarities;  and^ft)  in  the  acquisition  by  the  pupils  of  the  habit  of  cor- 
rect oral  and  written  expression  of  their  thoughts,  without  gro?s  orthographical 
errors.  Pupils  belonging  to  the  orthodox  persuasion  are  bound  also  to  undergo 
instruction  in  the  reading  of  books  printed  in  the  Slavonic  character.  Tlie  pho- 
netic mode  of  teaching  reading,  as  possessing  an  indisputable  superiority  in  an 
educational  point  of  view,  is  considered  preferable  to  the  syllabic  method.  In 
order  to  habituate  the  children  to  understand  what  they  read,  they  are  exer- 
cised, under  the  guidance  of  the  master,  in  the  explanation  of  a  particular  book, 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  most  indispensable  information  respecting 
natural  objects  and  phenomena,  and  the  principal  fkcts  of  the  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  their  country.  With  this  reading  must  be  constantly  combined,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  a  detailed  but  elementary  commentary,  familiar- 
izii)g  the  pupils  with  the  local  situation  of  their  native  region,  with  its  natural 
productions  and  phenomena,  and  in  general  with  the  mode  of  Ufe  existing 
there,  and  tending  to  clear  their  minds  of  prejudice  and  superstitioiL 

"  In  writing,  the  pupils  are  practiced  till  they  attain  a  clear,  legible,  regular, 
and  rapid  hand,  in  doing  which,  independently  of  the  duo  gradation  and  regu- 
larity in  the  lessons,  particular  attention,  must  be  paid  to  the  attitude  of  the 
writer,  and  the  proper  mode  of  holding  the  pen  or  slate-pcQcih  Together  with 
the  writing  lessons  are  carried  on  exercises  in  orthography,  and  instruction  in 
the  most  indispensable  portions  of  grammar* 

"  Arithmetic  commences  with  numeration,  the  first  exercises  in  which  should 
be  made  by  means  of  tangible  objects  porceptlblo  to  the  bodily  seoLse^  and  atoo 
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hj  means  of  the  cJHWua ;  and  not  until  these  have  become  familiar  to  him  will 
the  pupil  make  acquaintance  with  the  signs  of  numbers,  t.  e.,  witlt  ciphers  and 
calculation  by  fijjurcs.  The  instruction  in  arithmetic,  properly  so  called,  will  be 
confined  to  the  four  rules  as  appUed  to  simple  numbers,  denominations,  and 
fractiouA  Tiie  method  of  instruction  to  be  employed  is  strictly  practical,  and 
the  pupils  must  bo  accustomed  from  particular  examples  to  deduce  such  general 
^applications  as  may  afterwards,  when  adapted  to  any  similar  case,  gerve  them 
as  a  universal  rule. 

"Instruction  iu  church  chanting,  while  contributing  to  the  formation  of  a 
musical  ear  in  the  children,  will  become,  on  the  one  hand,  a  means  of  exciting 
feelings  of  religion  and  piety;  and,  on  the  other,  will  give  the  jK)ssiljUity  of 
forming,  from  among  the  pupils,  good  singers  for  the  services  of  the  church.  In 
order  to  develop  the  children's  taste,  and  to  accustom  them  to  an  intellectual 
and  elegant  mode  of  passing  their  leisure  time,  Ihey  may  be  exercised  in  the 
singing  of  secular  music,  such  songs  being  selected  as  by  their  subjects  and 
sentiment  correspond  with  the  educational  aims  of  the  school  " 

In  the  National  Schools  for  girls,  the  same  subjects  are  to  be  gone  through, 
and  to  the  s;ime  extent,  as  in  the  scliools  for  boys;  but  in  addiiiou  to  the 
former,  sowing  will  also  be  taught,  and  such  kinds  of  necnllework  as  are  most 
indispensable  in  domestic  life.  In  schools  for  both  sexes,  girls  may  receive  in- 
Btruction  till  they  attain  the  age  of  thirteen  years;  after  which  they  must  be  re- 
moved to  a  s«'parate  school.  The  number  of  schools  in  each  Province  of  the 
Kmpire  is  fixed  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Provincial  Director  of  Schools 
and  the  community  of  the  district;  but  in  so  doing,  it  nmst  be  kei)t  in  view  that 
for  every  1.000  male  tliere  should  not  bo  less  than  one  National  Sc-hool. 

X'rivate  individuals  or  associations  may  establish  National  Schools,  which 
mu>t,  howevt-r,  be  subject,  like  otlier  schools,  to  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  iiustnktion;  or  they  may  add,  at  their  own  expense,  complementary 
courses  (jf  instruction  in  schools  already  existing,  in  such  branches  of  education 
as  may  bo  considered  to  correspond  with  tlie  local  wants  and  requirements  of 
the  population.  Schools  fOr  the  poor  are  to  be  maintahied  by  a  tax  on  the 
population  of  the  district,  and  each  school  must  be  provided  with  a  teacher  of 
religion  from  the  local  clergy,  and  a  teacher  for  secular  subjects,  who  must  have 
completed  a  course  of  training  in  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Institute.  The 
salary  of  sueh  teachers  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  community,  and  nmst  not 
be  under  250  rubles  per  annum  in  towns,  200  rubles  in  villiiges,  for  secular 
teachers,  and  80  rubles  in  towns,  and  50  rubles  in  villages,  for  religious  teachers. 

Ttachera'  InsUtidta, 

Normal  Schools  or  Teachers'  Institutes  are  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  teachers  for  National  Schools.  The 
course  of  education  extends  over  three  sessions  of  six  months  eacli.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are — Religion,  Pedagogy,  the  Vernacular  Language,  ITis- 
tory,  Geograi)hy  combined  with  Statics,  Physics  and  Natural  History,  Arith- 
metic and  Geometry,  "Writing  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  Singing,  Gymnastics, 
and  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

ProgymnasMtms, 

These  institutions,  to  which  there  are  no  precise  equivalents  in  this  country, 
represouting  the  second  degree  in  the  system  of  general  education,  are  designed 
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to  afford  a  more  complete  and  varied  conne  of  iDAtructioii  than  the.  Katkynal 
Schools,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  institutions  Ibnuing  a  transition  be- 
tween them  and  the  gymnaaioma.  In  each  progymnaaium  there  fflaat  be  seren 
teachers,  exduaiye  of  the  masters  for  smg^iM?  f^d  gymnastics.  The  eufajects  of 
mstruction  compnse-«Beligion|  the  Russian  Language,  ifatheraatics,  the  Natur- 
al Sciences,  6eogr^>h7,  History,  the  German  Lang^oage,  the  French  Laoguage, 
Writing,  Geometrical  and  other  Drawing,  and  Singing.  The  subjects  of  study 
are  obligatory  on  all  the  pupils,  excepting  the  foreign  languages,  which  are 
learned  by  sudi  only  aa  desire  to  do  so. 

Gymnasiums. 

The  Gymnasiums,  Uie  third  and  highest  grade  of  scliools,  and  senring,  like 
our  grammar  and  foundation  schools,  mainly  as  preparatory  institutions  to  the 
universities,  are  divided  into  two  classes — Philologica^iCid  KeaL  In  addition  to 
tlie  subjects  common  to  both  clashes  and  to  the  progymnasiums,  there  is  given 
in  the  latter  a  more  complete  and  detailed  course  of  Natural  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics; and  in  tbo  former  the  Greek  language  and  a  more  detailed  course  in 
Latin.  Supplementary  courses  may  be  opened  in  the  gymnasiums  and  progym- 
nasiums, according  to  local  requirements,  in  any  of  the  following  subjects:-^ 
Law,  Technology,  Agricultural  Economy,  the  Art  of  Construction,  the  Method 
of  distinguishing  the  quality  of  Goods,  Book-keeping,  Hygrienics,  Foreign  Lan- 
guages other  than  those  taught  in  the  regular  course ;  and  in  general  all  appli- 
cations of  science  to  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce. 

Both  the  Gymnasiums  and  Progymnasiums  arc  supported  by  the  State,  bat 
the  education  is  not  gratuitous — each  pupil  paying  a  fixed  fee,  according  to  a 
regulated  scale  of  payment  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Lisiruction. 

Female  Schools. 

Female  Schools  are  divided  into  three  categories:  (1.)  National  Schools;  (2.) 
Schools  of  the  Second  Category,  corresponding  to  the  Progymnasium  for  boys ; 
and  (3.)  Schools  of  tlie  First  Category,  corresponding  to  the  Gymnasium.  Dif- 
Ibring  from  each  other  only  In  the  extent  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  m 
them,  all  these  schools  have,  nevertheless,  one  and  the  same  object — that  of 
"communicating  to  their  pupils  such  a  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  eduia- 
tion  as  may  be  required  from  every  woman,  and  especially  from  one  destined 
to  become  a  wife  and  a  mothet." 

Female  National  Schools  are  founded  and  directed  on  pVecIsely  similar  princi- 
ples with  National  Schools  destined  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  male 
sex.  Schools  of  the  Second  and  First  Category  are  placed  under  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Curators  of  Educational  Circles,  and  are  established  in  such 
towns  and  places  only  where  there  may  appear  a  reasonable  probability, of 
guaranteeing  their  existence  by  means  of  the  sums  paid  for  tuition  only. 

Private  Schools  and  Private  Teaching. 

The  right  of  opening  a  private  Day  or  Boarding  School  is  open  to  all  subjects 
of  the  Russian  Empire  enjoying  the  contidence  of  tlie  community,  and  liolding 
a  certiticate  entitling  them  at  least  to  the  designation  of  domestic  tutors  or  gov- 
emessos.  All  auch  schools  are,  however,  to  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Directors  of  Schools  for  each  Province. 

Persons  opening  Private  Boarding  or  Day  Sdiools  without  the  pennlsaion  of 
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the  School  authorities,  or  tenchuig  !n  them  without  the  proper  certificates  giving 
them  the  right  to  do  »o,  are  liable,  for  the  first  offense,  to  a  pecuniary  fine — in 
the  former  case  of  150  rubles,  and  in  the  latter  of  75  rubles — ^the  amount  to  go 
to  a  fund  in  aid  of  domestic  tutors  and  governesses.  Tlie  Directors  of  Schools 
in  the  respective  Provinces  are  bound,  so  f»r  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to 
visit  all  private  schools  within  their  district,  and  report  upon  their  management 

Tlie  right  of  giving  instruction  in  private  houses  is  open  to  all  persons  with- 
out distinction  who  possess  the  confidence  of  parents.  Tlie  designation  of 
domestic  Tutar^  and  the  privileges  attaching  thereto,  are  exclusively  reserved  to 
those  persons  wlio  possess  a  testimonial  certifying  tliat  tliey  have  completed  the 
course  of  a  recognized  university — Russian  or  foreign. 

The  designation  of  domestic  Thacher  is  given  to  such  persons  only  as  have 
completed  the  fbll  course  of  instruction  in  a  gj'mnasium,  or  who  have  under- 
gone in  the  gymnasium  the  examination  corresponding  to  that  course. 

Univerniies, 

The  Universities  embrace  the  usual  course  of  studies  in  institutions  of  a  simi- 
lar character  in  this  country,  with  some  additional  chairs  for  special  subjects — 
among  which  may  bo  mentioned  Pedagogy,  or  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Edu- 
cation, Geography,  and  Archfeology  and  the  History  of  the  Arts.  Tlie  Teach- 
ers are  divided  on  the  plan  of  the  German  Universities  into  Professors,  Ordinary 
and  Extraordinary;  Doconta,  Senior  and  Junior;  Lecturers,  Private- Docents 
and  Teachers  of  tho  Arts.  The  Degrees  conferred  are  those  of  Candidate,  Mas* 
tcr,  and  Doctor. 

Eights  and  PrivikQea  of  Teachers, 

All  persons  serving  in  National  Schools,  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  Gymna- 
siums, and  all  persons  holding  a  diploma  entitling  them  to  the  designation  of 
Domestic  Tutor  or  Teacher,  of  either  sex,  are  considered  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  They  have  a  right  to  a  pension  after  serving  a  certain  period,  and  may 
receive  medals,  pecuniary  rewards,  and  orders  for  distinguislied  services,  in  con- 
formity with  the  regulations  laid  down  for  the  govermueut  of  the  Civil  Service 
generally. 

Directors  of  gymnasiums^  and  Inspectors  of  boarding-houses  in  gymnasiunis, 
of  separate  progymnasiums  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  as  well  as  all  the  teachers 
in  these  scholastic  institutions,  including  among  them  also  the  religious  instruc- 
tor, and  the  teacher  of  ordinary  and  geometrical  drawing  and  writing,  and  all 
tlie  ushers  and  inspectors  of  day  scholars,  likewise  Directors  and  Inspectors  of 
National  Schools,  are  rewarded,  on  their  retirement  from  their  functions  after 
twenty  years  of  irreproachable  service,  with  pensions  amounting  to  one-half; 
and  after  twenty-live  years,  amounting  to  the  whole  salary  receivocl  by  them.  ; 

Tlie  teachers  and  religious  instructors  of  National  Schools,  aller  completiog 
twenty-five  years'  service,  receive,  in  the  form  of  pension,  two-thirds  of  the  an- 
nual amount  of  their  salaries;  and  this  pension  is  paid  them  independent  of 
tlieir  salary,  if  they  continue  in  the  service.  ' 

The  families  of  deceased  Teachers,  entitled  to  a  pension  by  right  of  service, 
receive  the  full  pension,  one-half  going  to  the  widow  as  long  as  she  remains 
unmarried,  and  the  other  li|ilf  to  tlie  children. 

Domestic  Tutors,  Governesses,  and  Private  Teachers  of  both  sexes,  holding 
diplomas,  are  entitled  to  pension  ader  twenty-five  years  of  service,  the  amount 
of  which  is  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
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A-B-C-BOOKS,  593. 

Chinese,  Persian  and  Graek,  503. 

Latin  or  Italian,  5iH. 

German,  597,  648. 

Kn^li»h,  597,  &48. 

New  England,  <500. 
Academic  Kducution  in  United  State*.  530 
Academies,  Military,  History  of,  8, 'i76,  285. 
Age  of  All  minion  to  Military  Schools. 

France — Polytechnic.  63. 
Artillery  and  £ngineen,  at  Metz,  138. 
8t.  C'yr,  181. 
Saumur,  24H. 
Prytan^e.  '257. 
Naval  Sabooh,  363. 
Staff  School,  329. 

Prussia— Cadet  House.  310,  314. 
School  Division,  346. 
Division  School. 
Staff  School,  %». 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  351. 
Acoustics,  ltt5<. 

Acrobats,  feaU  of,  practiced  by  French  Soldien,  372. 
Activity,  I/ove  of  m  Children,  029. 
Adjutant  in  Prussian  Service,  336. 
Alphabet,  Illustrated,  597,  fiOU. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  593,  601. 

(liiigcrbread,  597,  599. 

Dice,  5U9. 

Comenuis,  648. 
Aides-de-Camp.  ^^45. 336. 
Algebra,  distinguished  from  Arithmetic,  31. 

Preparatory  to  Polytechnic,  31.  36. 
Amalieum  Orphan-house  in  Greece,  591. 
Animals,  Lesson  on,  617. 
Analysis,  91. 
Anthology,  German,  513. 
Annaburg.  Military  Orphan-bouse,  342. 
Aaalytiual  Geometry,  41. 
Appleton,  S.,  Portrait,  1. 

Memoir,  403. 

Tribute  by  Dr.  Huntington.  405. 

Eiluuntiunal  Benefautioiis,  406. 
Application,  works  of,  at  Metz,  215. 
Applied  Mechanics,  'M5. 
Apprehension,  or  Understanding,  417. 
Arbiturieut  Examination,  29*2,  300.. 
Architecture  of  Military  Uuildiiigs,  209. 
Aristotle,  on  Obedience  to  Parents.  95. 
Arithmetic,  prei>aralury  to  Polytechnic,  14, 19. 

True  End  and  Methiwl  of.  14,  727. 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  Schools  for,  133, 1S0»  351 

France— at  Metz,  133. 
History  of.  137. 

Prussia-~ftt  Berlin,  324,  367. 
Artillery  Course  at  Metz,  156,  174. 

Berlin,  361,  367. 
Artillery  Practice.  388. 
Artillery  Train,  165, 170. 
Arms,  Manufacture  and  repair  of,  260. 
Arsakcs,  benefactor  of  Greek  Education,  S90. 
Aspiranten,  in  Prussian  System,  293. 
Attnck  nnd  Defense  of  places,  190. 
Authorities  on  French  Prussian  Millt  Schools,  8, 736. 
Avocational,  521 


Bache,  A.  D.,  337. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  France,  49 

Bacon,  I/ord,  and  Realistic  Teaching,  647. 

Bailey,  B.,  Memoir,  429.  • 

Portrait,  401. 

liabors  in  behalf  of  Female  Education,  336,  435 

Character,  445. 
Bapaume,  Artillery  School  at,  137. 
Barometers,  120. 
Barracks,  138,  151. 
Beausobre,  on  Military  Schoob,  5285. 
Basedow,  Aims  of,  410. 
Batteries,  168,  386. 
Becker,  K.  F.,  460. 
Bells,  Dumb,  for  EKeieiae,  677. 
Beiieke,  417  423. 
Berlin,  Artillery  and  Engineers  School  at,  801, 3S1. 

Cadet  Houses.  301,  310. 

Staff  School,  329,  39S. 
Berthollet,  56. 
Bezout,  21. 
Bible,  on  Filial  Obedience,  03. 

How  far  usml  in  learning  to  reed,  473. 
Bifurcation,  in  French  Lyc6es,  47. 
Biography  of  S.  Appleton,  403. 

E.  Bailey,  429. 
Biot,  57. 

Blackboard,  used  bv  Comenius,  648. 
Bonitz,  II..  Study  of  German  Lang,  in  GyronathMli,  497 
Books,  iSetf  Text-books. 
Boston  Grammar  Schools,  701.  712. 
Boston  High  School  for  Girls,  435. 

Report  on,  by  Mayor  Quincy,  435. 

Review  of,  do.,  4%. 
Boston  Latin  School,  529, 559. 

Under  Master  Cheever,  5.12. 
•*  •*     Gardner.  555. 

Regulations  in  1861,  557. 

Mr.  Everett  on,  556. 
Boston,  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Trainiof,  COS. 

Origin,  Organicatiou,  and  Results,  666. 
Bourses,  258.  264. 274. 
Bowdoin  Grammar  School,  703. 
Break  downs  in  Polytechnic,  85. 

at  Berlin,  325. 
Brewer,  T.  M.,  on  Quinoy  School,  713. 
Brest,  Naval  Sobool  at,  20:<. 
Bridges.  School  for  Engineers  of,  89. 

Inatruction  at  Metz,  l&l,  213. 
Brigiide  School,  151. 
Buffon,  on  Style  In  Composition,  494. 
Buildings,  for  Polytechnic,  70. 

ArUllery  at  MeU,  138. 

St.  Cyr,  229. 

Cadet  Houses  at  Berlin,  313. 

Artillery  '*        327. 

Orphan-house  at  Potsdam,  337, 

Coiistroctiun  of  Military,  900. 

Cadet  Corps  in  Prussia,  3J0. 

Cadet  Houses  in  Prussia.  301. 

Cady,  I.  F.,  Article  b^.  561 

Calkins,  N.  A.,  on  Object  Teaching,  633. 

Calorimetrv,  122. 

Cannon,  ItS,  390. 
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CartridfM,  903. 
Capo  d*  Istria,  Count,  573. 
Casern  ment,  60. 
Cattrametatioo,  18S. 
Calechisiiig  by  Tjmcher,  4S4. 
Cavalry  School*— Fraoc«,  t22S,  945. 
Caoiur  ClatMf,  314. 
CaiMum,  or  nrcdioatet,  9SI0. 
Certificatet,  304. 
Cbanning,  VV.  B.,  453. 

Nature  and  Dicnity  of  Teacher*«  Office,  453. 

True  Aim  of  Edoeatioo,  454. 

ProfeMional  Bcliool  for  TeachefS,  455. 

Lef islative  Action  for  Commoo  School,  456. 

Public  Lands  fur  Educalioo,  457. 
Cli«mistry,46. 

ChildhofMl,  Laws  of,  609.  929. 
Chinese  Proverb  on  filial  Ubedienoa,  407. 

Alphabet-ieachin|r,  593. 
Chrcstonnathies,  565. 
Cicero,  4(19. 
Clairaut.  21. 

Classical  Instruction,  561. 
Classificstion  at  Polytechnic,  09, 80. 

Mctz,  147. 

St.  CTyr.  238. 

S^ff.  253,  258. 
Co-efficients  of  Inflnence.  09,  147,  938;  9SB. 
C<etus,  or  Course  of  Study  at  Berlin,  35L 
Colberg.  Military  School  at,  284. 
Cleobutus,  G.,  and  CunioioD  Schools  in  GfttMe,  57% 
Color,  l^esson  on,  014. 
Comenius.  J.  A.,  Kdurational  Labors  ol^  634. 

Pupil  of  Bacon's  PliiiosophT,  647. 

Orbis  Pictus,  translated  by  Aoole,  647. 
Coromivsions— Military,  Prussia, 394. 
Coinmissior  id  .Military  Education,  Enflish, 8. 
Common  Schools  in  Greece,  573. 
Common  Schiiols,  Legislative  aid  for,  456. 

Defined  and  Limited,  470. 

Grammrr  in,  471.  

Comiietition,  System  of,  8. 85.  273, 390. 
Composition  on  Military  SubJecU,  309, 33L 
Conceptions,  ti08. 
Construction,  2U8, 212. 
Conduct,  151,  237. 
Contenu  of  Number  XXVIII.,  5. 
•'       XXfX.,40L 

Polytechnic  School,  53. 

Siiecinl  Military  Schools  in  Fnraoa,  133^ 
Prussia,  277. 
ror|w  of  (iiiards  at  Potsdam, 345. 
Cosmuzrnphy,  40. 
Ctist  ot  Military  Schools,  France,  10. 

Prussin,  290. 
Council  of  Improvement.  50. 
Country  Life,  Value  of  to  a  Child.  490. 
Cowley,  A.,  Memoir.  651. 

Plan  of  a  Philosophical  Collefe.  651. 
Credit  System— French,  75,  80,  153,  191. 

Prussian.  2lK). 
Crosby,  A.,  quotfid,  611. 
Curatorium,  326,  352. 

Daily  Routine  at  Polytechnic,  73. 

Metz,  140. 

St.  Cyr,  236. 

Stair,  253. 

Cadet  Houses,  317. 

Artillery  at  Berlin,  371. 

Division.  321. 

Orphan-house,  341. 
Dative  Case,  in  the  German  LanfUBfe,  405. 
Dcifree  in  Science,  5U. 
Depot  de  la  Guerre,  246. 
Descriptive  Geometry,  45.97. 
Dialinf;.  197. 
Diesterwee,  A.,  Teacher's  Guide,  411. 

Exercises  in  Intuition  and  Spenkinj;,  411. 

Deficienries  of  his  own  F.nriy  Education,  414. 
Dice,  with  Letters  of  Alphabet,  599. 
Dictation  and  Copying,  479. 


DilR^rential  Calculus,  01. 

Discipline,  394.  314. 

Disciplinary  Value  of  Claasical  Studies,  56L 

Division  Schools  of  Prussia,  389,991,  3s9). 

History,  289,293.322. 

Buildinf .  fcc.,  333. 

Studies.  32 L 

Pupils,  331. 

Teachers,  390. 

Defects,  333. 
Dodge,  A.  VV.,  on  E.  Bailef,  449. 
Domestic  Life,  320, 339. 
Douai,  first  French  Artillery  School,  137. 
Drawing,  Preparatory,  46. 

Geometrical,  97.  252. 

Topographical.  194. 

Military.  175,  179,304. 
Dumh-Bells,  material,  size.  weighL  678. 

Lewis'  New  Exercises  with,  667. 
Dynamics,  112. 

Ecole  Royale  MiliUire,  335.  * 
Education,  Military,  3. 

French,  10. 

Prussian,  284. 
Education,  True  Aim  of.  454.  60S,  658,  799u 

Public,  Public  Lands  for,  457. 
Electricitv,  123. 
Elemenu'ry  Schools,  338, 342, 757, 735. 

Grammar  in,  465. 
F.llis,  R.,on  Bostrm  Grammar  Schools,  713. 
Employment  on  leaving  Mriitary  Schools, 
Emulation  in  French  Schools,  Sf73. 

Prussian.  348. 
Engineers,  ranK  in  France,  374. 

Prussia,  2^2. 

Schools  for  in  France,  137.  337. 

Prussia,  3^,  367. 
Equitation,  341. 
Equilibrium  of  Foires,  109. 
Essays  on  Militnry  Subjects,  331. 
Etat'Major  in  French  Service,  244. 
Everett,  E.,  Remarks  on  B<istiin  Latin  Behool, 

on  Everett  School- house.  721. 

on  Female  Education.  723. 
Everett  (>rammar  School-honse.  730. 
Examination,  Entrance,  78,  333,  303,  902,  3ffiL 

Vearlv,236. 

Final,'  77. 

Promotion,  154. 

Oral,  81. 

Written,  29.^  303.  330. 
Exf  rnises  in  Thinking,  414. 

Practical,  415. 
Exjiense  of  Military  Schools — Frmnott,  tOl 

PruMia.  296. 

to  Foreigners,  311. 

Failures  in  Entrance  Examination,  70. 

Final,  8.5. 
Faith  and  Love  in  Education,  605. 
Farriers,  School  for,  244. 
Farmers,  470, 
Female  Education  in  Boston,  43S,  733. 

Greece,  590. 

Russia,  73d. 

EvereU  on,  723. 
Fencing.  321. 

Fichte.  on  Learning  bj  Heart,  4t7, 490. 
Field  Artillery,  ITU. 

Fortifications,  185,  307. 
Forces  in  Machines,  111. 
Foreign  Students  In  Military  Bchoola,  311. 
Form  and  Size,  liesson  on,  613.. 
Fortification,  183,  907. 

Field,  185,  307. 

Permanent.  189.  30a 

Practicnl  Exercises,  386.  392. 
France,  Military  System  and  School,  7. 

Autliurities  respecting,  8. 

Content*  of  I'reatise  on,  0,  53^  133* 
Frederick  WiUiam,  284. 
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Frederick  the  Great,  385,  386. 
Free  Competition,  57,  85. 
Free  Places,  349. 
Free  Schools  in  Enf land,  533. 

Virginia,  533. 

Massachusetts,  533. 

Connecticut,  533. 
French  Language  in  German  Sohoolf,  301. 
Fricdlander,  History  of  Prussian  War  School  St84. 
Fruerbach,  L.,  Object  Teaching.  411,  433. 

Essential  Organs  of  PhiLosupoy,  433. 

Galvanism,  131. 

General  Education,  4,  384,  319. 

Geodesy.  1U7. 

Geography,  301. 

Geology,  3U0. 

Geological  Excursion,  303. 

Geometry,  'il,  36.  97. 

(rerman  I^anguage  in  French  Schools,  40,  317,  853. 

German  Language  in  German  Schools,  460 

Office  of  Schools  in  r^ation  to.  4&4. 

Ct>mmon  Schools,  464. 

Teachers*  Seminaries,  484. 

Gymnasia,  4!h2. 

Higher  Burglier  School,  530. 

l^iiversitv,  324. 
Gillespie.  V\'.  M.,  11. 
Governesses  in  Russia,  73. 

Graded  Schools,  Plans  of  School-houses  for,  701. 
Grammar  School,  Original  Idea  of,  713. 
Grammar,  when  and  where  Taught,  466. 

Becker  on,  464. 

Grimm,  460. 
Gun-carriages,  16.'>. 
Gunpowder,  Manufacture  of,  88,  304. 
(votzenger,  Style  and  Exercises,  500. 
Greece,  Modern,  57 J. 

Elducatioi)  under  Turkish  Rule,  571. 

System  of  Public  Instruction  under  King  Otbo^  573. 

Common,  or  Elementary,  573. 

Secondary,  5HI. 

Real,  or  Scientific,  589. 

Higher,  for  Girls,  590. 

Orphan  Houses,  591. 

University  of  Athens.  591. 

Territorial  Divisions,  574. 

Teachers.  577. 

Kxaminatitms,  578. 

Teachers  Seminary  at  Athens,  579. 

Course  of  Study,  .'>84. 

Private  Schools,  583. 

FnrlcsiaMtioul  Schools,  588. 

Benefactors  of  E<iucation,  590. 
Greek  Religiou,  574. 
Gymnasium  in  Pruuia,  300,  315,  493 

in  (i recce,  ."»ril. 

in  Russia,  7Jrt. 
Gymnastics  in  Fmnco,  339.  358. 

School  for.  at  Vincennus,  2t>5. 
Gymnastics.  The  New,  by  D.  Lewi:*,  6^5. 

Normal  Institute  for.  in  Boston,  666. 

Wand  Exercises,  6(>8. 

Duinb-Bells.     '•    677. 

Hanlon,  VV.,  the  Gvmnast,  679. 

Ilarkness,  Prof,  Text-books  by  567. 

Harnisch,  Dr..  345. 

Hartlib,  S.,  .Memoir,  649. 

Heart,  Learning  bjf  and  with^  417. 

Heat.  119. 

Hegener,  T.,  Instr'n.  in  Written  Longuaf a,  473,  478. 

Health,  true  measure  of,  680. 

Hellenic  Schools,  581. 

Helldorf,  History  of  Berlin  Artillery  Bchool,  35L 

Hiecke,  Instruction  in  German,  501. 

High  Overman  Language,  495. 

Hippology,  343. 

Higher  fiurgher  School.  531. 

Books  relating  to,  533. 

Differs  from  Gyinnaaium,  532. 


History,  General,  303. 

in  the  Reading  Books  of  diflerent  Nations,  47tt. 
Holfmeister,  433. 
Hollebcn.  Col.  von,  348. 
Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Soeietj,  64S. 

Training  School  ot;  643. 
Ilongcamp,  F.  C,  475. 
Hoole,  C,  Memoir,  647. 

Translation  of  Comenius*  Orbis  PIctua,  648w 

Extracts  from,  646. 
Horn-book,  597. 
Hours  of  Attendance,  Btc^  in  Polytechnic,  77. 

Artillery  and  Engineeit  at  Metz,  145. 

Statr  at  Paris.  353. 

St.  Cyr,  334. 

Cadet  School  at  Berlin,  317. 
Human  Body,  as  Material  tor  Teaching,  433. 
Humphrey,  U.,  AddreM  at  West6eld,  &5. 
Fluntingtun,  Dr.,  on  S.  Appltton,  405. 
dydraulics,  1 15. 

Hydraulic  (/'onstructions,  313,  367. 
Hydrodynamics,  117. 
iiydrographers,  88. 
Hydrostatics,  117. 

Idiomatic  and  Grammatical  Forms,  564. 
Illustrations,  Portraiu,  1,  401. 

School  Architecture,  541,  553,  653  607. 

Horn -book,  508. 

Primer,  GUO. 

New  Gymnastics,  665, 
Infantry,  Schools  for  Officen  in, 335. 
Inspection  of  French  Militorjr  Schools,  9. 

Prussian,  350. 
Integral  Calculus,  03. 
Intellect,  Exercises  fur,  418. 
Interrogations,  G6n6rales,  74. 

Particulieres,  74. 
Intuition,  414,  419. 

Faculty  of,  410. 

Kinds,' 435. 

Sentient,  435. 

Mathematical,  435. 

Mornl  and  Religious,  436. 

Esthetic,  437. 

Highest  Human  Ideal,  437. 

Social,  4'J7. 

Realized  in  the  Teacher^  438. 
Intuitional  Exercises,  411,  418. 

Embrace  Percept'u.,Concept*o.,aDd  ExpfMtfon,  419. 

Seeing.  Hearing,  and  Expressing,  431. 
Iron,  \\\>rking  in,  300. 
Irregular  Schuob  in  Greece,  574. 

Johannes,  P.,  on  Education  in  Greece,  571. 
Jones,  M.  £.  M.,  Laws  of  Childhood,  639. 

Labors  of,  at  Oswego,  643. 
Junior  Department,  in  French  Military  Schools,  373. 

Kelirein,  J.,  German  Reader,  487. 

Kinematics,  105. 

Knowledge,  Love  of.  630. 

Kokonis.  J.,  Manual  of  Monitorial  Metbod,  577. 

Kriegs-School  at  Berlin,  339. 

Laboratory,  389. 

La  Fleche,  Military  Orphan  School  at,  SST. 

I>a  Grange,  58. 

Lands,  Public,  457. 

Landsturm,  Prussian,  383. 

Landwehr,  383. 

Language,  Relations  to  Logic,  461. 

Feeling  of,  464. 

Oral  and  Written,  464,  468. 

Scientific  Treatment,  468. 

First  Elements,  how  maetertd,  473. 

Historical  Development,  400. 
Language,  Primary  Leasoo  on,  633. 
La  Place,  58. 
Latin  Langua^  in  Lycfes,  48. 

German  Military  Schools,  301 
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Lfttin  School  in  Borton,  S89. 

Original  Idea  of.  539. 

Under  Matter  Cheever,  530 
*•      Gould,  56U. 
•♦      Leverett,  560. 
*•      Uixwen,  560. 
**      Gnrdiier.  553,  503. 

Rules  of  School  Committee,  555. 

Mr.  £verett*t  Remarks  on,  550. 
Lautir,or  Phonic  Method,  473. 
Lectures  at  Polytechnic,  73,  77. 

Kufioeer  School,  Berlin,  337. 
Lessing,  417. 
Lewis,  1) ,  The  New  Gymnuties,  005. 

Normal  Institute  for,  600. 
Lichtenberg,  417. 
Life,  Actual  Experience  of,  4S6. 
Liftinf,  in  Gy mnustics,  680. 
Lincoln  Grammar  School  in  Boatoo,  714. 
Ltteffal  Translation,  564. 
Literature  in  French  Military  Scboob,  387. 

Prussian,  Xi'i, 
Lodging  of  Pupils,  337,  353. 
Logic,  49. 

and  Language,  463. 

When  and  where  taught,  463. 
Luther,  Filial  Obedience,  410. 
Ljc^es  in  France,  47. 

Arrangements,  47. 

Special  Course  in  Matheroatict,  49. 

iJegrees.  49. 

Preparation  fur  St.  Cyr,  49. 

"   Polytechnic,  49, 
Machines,  104.  <2U7. 
Macture,  W,  and  Pestolozzianiim,  039. 

Proposal  Ui  JiMoph  Neff.  630. 
Mager,  Review,  415,  416. 
Magnetism,  1*^3. 
Manipulations  in  Chemistry,  358. 

Physics.  I3U. 

Pyrutechny,  !;204. 
Manutaeture  of  Arms,  and  Powder,  900. 
Marching,  Kasv,  ''2ti6. 
Maria  Tiieresu,'  3mi. 
Mnrioe  Artillery,  US. 

Marks  tor  Excellence  in  Examination,  66,  399. 
Matliemntical  Keusuning,  563. 
Mathematics,  13,  50,  '274,  311,  380. 
Maurice  of  ^uxoiiy,  264. 
Mayo,  Dr.,  and  Peatalozzianism,  643. 
McClellun's  Ulwervations,  cited,  941. 
Mechanics.  40.  IU4.  t2U5. 

Applied,  tiOT.  '235. 
Medicine,  Miiitnry  Schools  of,  dOL 
Memoriziiic.  Verbal,  417. 
Memory.  Direct  Exercises  for,  416. 

Learning  by  Ilenrt,  416. 

••         with  the  Heart,  417 

Five  Steps  in,  417. 
Merit,  Scale  in  Polytechnic,  68. 

St  Cyr,  '2:19 
Metallurgy.  -200. 
Meiliodn  of  Instruction,  73,  143. 

Moniturial.  574. 

Simultuneous.  577. 

lUalistic,  or  (Jbjecl,  6.33,  647. 
Mctx,  Artillery  and  Engioeen  School  at,  133 

Hiatory,  137. 

Buildings,  138. 

Goveriiineiit,  140. 

Daily  Routine.  139. 

Inttructioii,  143. 

Programmes  of  Subjects,  143. 

Kxuminutiun,  146. 
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